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PREFACE 

The  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  the  first  Part 
of  which  is  here  presented,  had  its  inception  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
pare a revised  edition  of  the  “Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian 

Languages,”  by  Major  J.  M . Powell.  c i e 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  ot 
American  Ethnolog}"  much  linguistic  material  had  been  accumulated 
by  filling  in  the  schedules  contained  in  Major  Powell’s  Introduction, 
and  in  this  manner  many  vocabularies  had  been  collected,  while  the 
essential  features  of  the  moiphology  of  American  languages  remained 

unknown.  _ 

It  seemed  particularly  desirable  to  call  attention,  in  a new  edition 

of  the  Introduction,  to  the  essential  features  of  the  morphology  and 
phonetics  of  American  languages,  and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
an  analytical  study  of  grammar.  The  object  next  to  be  attained  by 
linguistic  studies  of  American  languages  is  a knowledge  of  their  pho- 
netic processes  and  of  the  psychological  foundation  of  their  structure. 
The  former  of  these  objects  has  hardly  been  attempted ; knowledge  of 
the  latter  has  been  obscured  by  the  innumerable  attempts  to  represent 
the  grammars  of  Indian  languages  in  a form  analogous  to  that  of  the 
European  grammars. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  give  a somewhat  elaborate  intro- 
duction, setting  forth  the  essential  psychological  characteristics  of 
American  languages;  but  with  the  development  of  the  plan  of  work 
it  was  found  necessary  to  relegate  this  discussion  to  the  end  of  the 
whole  work,  because  without  a somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the 
various  languages  the  essential  points  can  not  be  substantiated  by 
reliable  evidence. 

I have  not  attempted  to  give  either  exhaustive  grammars  or 
exhaustive  discussions  of  phonetics,  because  the  object  of  the  whole 
work  has  been  to  describe  as  clearly  as  possible  those  psychological 
principles  of  each  language  which  may  be  isolated  by  an  analysis  of 
grammatical  forms.  A detailed  discussion  of  phonetics  and  of  the 
probable  historical  development  of  grammatical  forms  belongs  rather 
to  detailed  studies  of  linguistic  stocks,  which  should  be  the  next  step 
in  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  American  languages. 

In  the  collection  of  the  material  embodied  in  the  present  volume, 
I have  been  liberally  assisted  by  investigators  employed  by  a number 
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of  institutions,  particularly  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  the  University  of  California.  Most  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  first  Part,  except  that  contained  in  the  sketches  of  the 
Athapascan,  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard,  and  of  the  Eskimo,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liarn  Thalbitzer,  was  collected  in  connection  with  extended  ethno- 
logical research  conducted  under  the  joint  auspices  of  these  institu- 
tions and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnolog)^;  and  the  grammatical 
sketches  are  based  on  the  discussion  of  texts  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  by  other  institutions,  and  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  various  sketches. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  of  revision  has  extended  over  the 
period  from  1897  to  1908.  Lack  of  funds  prevented  a more  rapid 
completion  of  the  work. 

I desire  to  exj)ress  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  collaborators  who  hove 
contributed  to  the  volume,  and  who  have  willingly  adopted  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  ju-esentation  of  grammar  outlined  by  the  editor. 

Franz  Boas. 


New  York,  February  26,  1910. 
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INTRODUCTION 


By  Franz  Boas 


I.  RACE  AND  LANGUAGE 

Early  Attempts  to  Determine  the  Position  of  the  American 

Race 

When  Columbus  started  on  his  journey  to  reach  the  Indies,  sailing 
westward,  and  discovered  the  shores  of  America,  he  beheld  a new 
race  of  man,  different  m type,  different  in  culture,  different  in  lan- 
guage, from  any  known  before  that  time.  Tliis  race  resembled 
neither  the  European  types,  nor  the  negroes,  nor  the  better-laiown 
races  of  southern  Asia.  As  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  pro- 
gressed, other  peoples  of  our  continent  became  kno^vn  to'the  invaders, 
and  all  showed  a certain  degree  of  outer  resemblance,  wliich  led 
the  Spaniards  to  designate  them  by  the  term  “Indies”  (Indians), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  was  believed  to  be  part  of 
India.  Thus  the  mistaken  geographical  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World;  and  owing  to  the  contrast  of 
their  appearance  to  that  of  other  races,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their 
cultures  and  their  languages,  they  came  to  be  in  tune  considered  as 
a racial  unit. 

The  same  point  of  view  still  prevailed  when  the  discoveries  included 
more  extended  parts  of  the  New  World.  The  people  with  whom 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  came  into  contact  in  South  America, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
all  seemed  to  partake  so  much  of  the  same  characteristics,  that 
they  were  readily  classed  with  the  natives  first  discovered,  and 
were  considered  as  a single  race  of  mankind. 
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It  was  only  when  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes  increased, 
that  differences  between  the  various  types  of  man  inhabiting  our 
continent  became  known.  Differences  in  degree  of  culture,  as  well 
as  differences  in  language,  were  recognized  at  an  early  time.  Much 
later  came  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  our  conti- 
nent differ  in  type  as  much  among  themselves  as  do  the  members  of 
other  races. 

As  soon  as  investigators  began  to  concern  themselves  with  these 
questions,  the  problem  of  the  position  of  the  natives  of  America 
among  the  races  of  mankind  came  to  be  of  considerable  interest, 
and  speculations  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  relationships  occur 
even  in  the  early  descriptions  of  the  New  World. 

Among  the  earlier  attempts  we  find  particularly  endeavors  to 
prove  that  certain  parts  of  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Indians 
agree  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  Such  agreements  were  consid- 
ered proof  that  the  Indians  belong  to  one  of  the  races  enumerated 
in  biblical  history;  and  the  theory  that  they  represent  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  was  propounded  frequently,  and  has  held  its  owm 
for  a long  time.  In  a similar  way  were  traced  analogies  between 
the  languages  of  the  New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  World,  and 
many  investigators  believe  even  now  that  they  have  established 
such  relationships.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  prove  similarities 
in  appearance  between  the  American  races  and  other  races,  and 
thus  to  determine  their  position  among  the  races  of  the  Old  Wmrld. 

Classifications  based  on  Physical  Type,  Language,  and 

Customs 

The  problems  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  relations  of 
the  various  races  have  been  approached  from  two  different  points 
of  view — either  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  a definite  posi- 
tion to  a race  in  a classificatory  system  of  the  races  of  man,  or  the 
history  of  the  race  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as  available  data 
may  permit. 

The  attempts  to  classify  mankind  are  numerous.  Setting  aside  the 
classifications  based  on  biblical  tradition,  and  considering  only  those 
that  are  based  on  scientific  tliscussion,  we  find  a number  of  attempts 
based  on  comparisons  of  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  mankind, 
combined  with  geographical  considerations;  others  are  based  on  the 
discussion  of  a combination  of  anatomical  and  cultural  character- 
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traits  which  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  certain  groups 

of  mankind;  while  still  others  are  based  primarily  on  the  study  of 
the  languages  spoken  by  people  representing  a certain  anatomical 

type. 

The  attempts  that  have  thus  been  made  have  led  to  entirely  differ- 
ent results.  Blumenbach,  one  of  the  first  scientists  who  attempted 
to  classify  mankind,  first  distinguished  five  races— the  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and  Malay.  It  is  fairly  clear  that 
this  classification  is  based  as  much  on  geographical  as  on  anatomical 
considerations,  although  the  description  of  each  race  is  primarily  an 
anatomical  one.  Cuvier  distinguished  three  races — the  white,  yellow, 
and  black.  Huxley  proceeds  more  strictly  on  a biological  basis. 
He  combines  part  of  the  Mongolian  and  American  races  of  Blumen- 
bach into  one,  assigns  part  of  the  South  xisiatic  peoples  to  the  Austra- 
lian type,  and  subdivides  the  European  races  into  a dark  and  a light 
division.  The  numerical  preponderance  of  the  European  types  has 
evidently  led  hmi  to  make  finer  distinctions  in  this  race,  which 
he  divides  into  the  xanthochroic  and  melanochroic  races.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  subdivisions  of  equal  value  in  other  races. 
Still  clearer  is  the  influence  of  cultural  points  of  Hew  in  classifica- 
tions like  those  of  Gohineau  and  Klemm  (who  distinguishes  the 
active  and  passive  races),  accordmg  to  the  cultural  achievements  of 
the  various  types  of  man. 

The  most  typical  attempt  to. classify  mankind  from  a consider- 
ation of  both  anatomical  and  linguistic  points  of  view  is  that  of 
Frietlerich  ^Miiller,  who  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  primaiy  divisions  the 
form  of  hair,  while  all  the  minor  divisions  are  based  on  linguistic 
considerations. 

Relations  between  Physical  Type,  Language,  and  Customs 

An  attempt  to  correlate  the  numerous  classifications  that  have 
been  proposed  shows  clearly  a condition  of  utter  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction. If  it  were  true  that  anatomical  form,  language,  and  cul- 
ture are  all  closely  associated,  and  that  each  subdivision  of  manldnd 
is  characterized  by  a certain  bodily  form,  a certain  culture,  and  a cer- 
tain language,  which  can  never  become  separated,  we  might  expect 
that  the  results  of  the  various  investigations  would  show  better 
agreement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  phenomena  wliich 
were  made  the  leading  points  in  the  attempt  at  classification  are  not 
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closely  associated,  then  we  may  naturally  expect  such  contradic- 
tions and  lack  of  agreement  as  are  actually  found. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  be  clear  in  regard  to  the 
significance  of  anatomical  characteristics,  language,  and  culture,  as 
characteristic  of  any  subdivision  of  mankind. 

It  seems  desirable  to  consider  the  actual  development  of  these 
various  traits  among  the  existing  races. 

I*erina Hence  of  Pltijsieal  Tjfpe;  ChaiujeH  in  hmKjHOije 

and  Cnltnre 

At  the  present  period  we  may  observe  many  cases  in  which  a com- 
plete change  of  language  and  culture  takes  place  without  a corre- 
sponding change  in  physical  type.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  among 
the  North  American  negroes,  a people  by  descent  largely  African;  in 
culture  and  language,  however,  essentially  European.  While  it  is 
true  that  certain  survivals  of  African  culture  and  language  are 
found  among  our  American  negroes,  their  culture  is  essentially  that 
of  the  uneducated  classes  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and 
their  language  is  on  the  whole  identical  with  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors— English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  according  to  the 
prevalent  language  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  transportation  of  the  African  race  to  America  was 
an  artificial  one,  and  that  in  earlier  times  extended  migrations  and 
transplantations  of  this  kind  have  not  taken  place. 

The  history  of  medieval  Europe,  however,  shows  clearly  that 
extended  changes  in  language  and  culture  have  taken  place  many 
times  without  corresponding  changes  in  blood. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  physical  tj^ies  of  Europe  have  shown 
with  great  clearness  that  the  distribution  of  types  has  remained  the 
same  for  a long  period.  Without  considering  details,  it  may  be  said 
that  an  Alpine  type  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  a north- 
European  type  on  the  one  hand,  and  a south-European  type  on  the 
other.  The  Alpine  type  appears  fairly  uniform  over  a large  territory, 
no  matter  what  language  may  be  spoken  and  what  national  culture 
may  prevail  in  the  particular  district.  The  central-European  French- 
men, Germans,  Italians,  and  Slavs  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  type 
that  we  may  safely  assume  a considerable  degree  of  blood  relation- 
sliip,  notwithstanding  their  linguistic  differences. 
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Instances  of  similar  kind,  in  which  we  find  permanence  of  blood 
with  far-reacMng  modifications  of  language  and  culture,  are  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the 
Veddah  of  Ceylon,  a people  fundamental!}^  different  in  type  from 
the  neighboring  Singhalese,  whose  language  they  seem  to  have 
adopted,  and  from  whom  they  have  also  evidently  borrowed  a 
number  of  cultural  traits.  Still  other  examples  are  the  Japanese 
of  the  northern  part  of  Japan,  who  are  undoubtedly,  to  a consider- 
able extent,  Ainu  in  blood;  and  the  Yukaghir  of  Siberia,  who, 
while  retaining  to  a great  extent  the  old  blood,  have  been  assimilated 
in  culture  and  language  by  the  neighboring  Tungus. 

Permanence  of  Lantjaaife;  Changes  of  Physical  Type 

Wlule  it  is  therefore  evident  that  in  many  cases  a people,  without 
undergoing  a considerable  change  in  type  by  mixture,  have  changed 
completely  their  language  and  culture,  still  other  cases  may  be  adduced 
in  which  it  can  be  shovm  that  a people  have  retained  their  language 
wlule  undergoing  material  changes  in  blood  and  culture,  or  in  both. 
As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  Magyar  of  Europe,  who 
have  retained  their  old  language,  but  have  become  mixed  with  people 
speaking  Indo-European  languages,  and  who  have,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  adopted  European  culture. 

Similar  conditions  must  have  prevailed  among  the  Athapascans, 
one  of  the  great  linguistic  families  of  North  America.  The  great 
body  of  people  speaking  languages  belonging  to  tlfis  linguistic  stock 
live  in  the  northwestern  part  of  America,  while  other  dialects  are 
spoken  by  small  tribes  in  California,  and  still  others  by  a large  body 
of  people  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  relationship  between  all 
these  dialects  is  so  close  that  they  must  be  considered  as  branches 
of  one  large  group,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  of  them  have 
sprung  from  a language  once  spoken  over  a continuous  area.  At 
the  present  time  the  people  spealdng  these  languages  differ  funda- 
mentally in  type,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mackenzie  river  region 
being  quite  different  from  the  tribes  of  California,  and  these,  again, 
differing  from  the  tribes  of  New  IMexico.  The  forms  of  culture  in 
these  different  regions  are  also  quite  distinct;  the  culture  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Athapascans  resembles  that  of  other  Californian  tribes,  wliile 
the  culture  of  the  Athapascans  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is 
influenced  by  that  of  other  peoples  of  that  area.  It  seems  most 
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plausible  to  assume  in  this  case  that  branches  of  this  stock  inifjrated 
from  one  part  of  this  large  area  to  another,  where  they  intermingled 
with  the  neighboring  people,  and  thus  changed  their  physical  char- 
acteristics, while  at  the  same  time  they  retained  their  speech.  With- 
out historical  evidence  this  process  can  not,  of  course,  be.  proved.  I 
shall  refer  to  this  example  later  on. 

C/KUif/es  of  LamjiuKje  and  Tt/j>e 

These  two  phenomena — a retention  of  type  with  a change  of 
language,  and  a retention  of  language  with  a change  of  type — 
apparently  opposed  to  each  other,  are  still  very  closely  related, 
and  in  many  cases  go  hand  in  hand.  An  example  of  this  is,  for 
instance,  the  distribution  of  the  Arabs  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  On  the  whole,  the  Arab  element  has  retained  its  language; 
but  at  the  same  time  intermarriages  with  the  native  races  were 
common,  so  that  the  descendants  of  the  Arabs  have  often  retained 
the  old  language  and  have  changed  their  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  natives  have  to  a certain  extent  given  up  their  own  languages, 
but  have  continued  to  intermarry  among  themselves  and  have  thus 
preserved  their  type.  So  far  as  any  change  of  this  kind  is  connected 
with  intermixture,  both  types  of  changes  must  always  occur  at  the 
same  time,  and  will  be  classed  as  a change  of  type  or  a change  of 
language,  as  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  one.  people  or  the  other, 
or,  hi  some  cases,  as  the  one  or  the  other  change  is  more  pronounced. 
Cases  of  complete  assimilation  without  any  mixture  of  the  people 
involved  seem  to  be  rare,  if  not  entirely  absent. 

J>(  finanenre  of  Ti/JK'  Lan{/ua(/e;  (dauaje  of  Caltave 

Cases  of  permanence  of  type  and  language  and  of  change  of  culture 
are  much  more  numerous.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  whole  historical 
development  of  Europe,  from  prehistoric  times  on,  is  one  endless 
series  of  examples  of  this  process,  which  seems  to  be  much  easier 
since  assimilation  of  cultures  occurs  everywhere  without  actual  blooi 
mixture,  as  an  effect  of  imitation.  Proof  of  diffusion  of  cultural 
elements  may  be  found  in  every  single  cultural  area  which  covers  a 
district  in  wliich  many  languages  are  spoken.  In  North  America, 
California  offers  a good  example  of  this  kind;  for  here  many  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  and  there  is  a certain  degree  of  differentiation  of 
type,  but  at  the' same  time  a considerable  uniformity  of  culture  pre- 
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vails.  Another  case  in  point  is  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  where, 
notwithstanding  strong  local  differentiations,  a certain  fairly  char- 
acteristic type  of  culture  prevails,  wliich  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
strong  differentiation  of  languages.  Among  more  highly  civilized 
peoples,  the  whole  area  which  is  under  the  influence  of  Chinese  cul- 
ture might  be  given  as  an  example. 

These  considerations  make  it  fairly  clear  that,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  anatomical  type,  language,  and  culture  have  not  necessarily  the 
same  fates;  that  a people  may  remain  constant  in  type  and  language 
and  change  in  culture;  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  type,  but 
change  in  language;  or  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  language 
and  change  in  type  and  culture.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  attempts  to  classify  mankind,  based  on  the  present  distribution 
of  type,  language,  and  culture,  must  lead  to  different  results,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  taken;  that  a classification  based  primarily 
on  type  alone  will  lead  to  a system  which  represents,  more  or  less 
accurately,  the  blood  relationships  of  the  people,  which  do  not  need 
to  coincide  with  their  cultural  relationships;  and  that,  in  the  same 
way,  classifications  based  on  language  and  culture  do  not  need  at 
all  to  coincide  with  a biological  classification. 

If  tliis  be  true,  then  a problem  like  the  much  discussed  Aryan 
problem  really  does  not  exist,  because  the  problem  is  primarily  a 
linguistic  one,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Aryan  languages;  and 
the  assumption  that  a certain  definite  people  whose  members  have 
always  been  related  by  blood  must  have  been  the  carriers  of  tliis 
language  throughout  history;  and  the  other  assumption,  that  a cer- 
tain cultural  type  must  have  always  belonged  to  this  people — are 
purely  arbitrary  ones  and  not  in  accord  with  the  observed  facts. 

Hypothesis  of  Original  Correlation  of  Type,  Language,  and 

Culture 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  a theoretical  considera- 
tion of  the  historj^  of  the  types  of  mankind,  of  languages,  and  of 
cultures,  we  are  led  back  to  the  assumption  of  early  conditions  during 
which  each  type  was  much  more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  For  this  reason,  the  culture  and  the 
language  belonging  to  a single  type  must  have  been  much  more 
sharply  separated  from  those  of  other  types  than  we  find  them  to  be 
at  the  present  period.  It  is  true  that  such  a condition  has  nowhere 
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been  observed;  but  the  knowledge  of  historical  developments  almost 
compels  us  to  assume  its  existence  at  a very  early  period  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mankind.  If  tliis  is  true,  the  question  would  arise, 
whether  an  isolated  group,  at  an  early  period,  was  necessarily  char- 
acterized by  a single  type,  a single  language,  and  a single  culture,  or 
whether  in  such  a group  different  types,  different  languages,  and 
difl'erent  cultures  may  have  been  represented. 

The  liistorical  development  of  mankind  would  afford  a simpler  and 
clearer  picture,  if  we  were  justified  in  assuming  that  in  primitive 
communities  the  three  phenomena  had  been  intimately  associated. 
No  proof,  however,  of  such  an  assumption  can  be  given.  On  the 
contrary,  the  present  distribution  of  languages,  as  compared  with  the 
distribution  of  types,  makes  it  plausible  that  even  at  the  earliest 
times  the  biological  units  may  have  been  wider  than  the  linguistic 
units,  and  presumably  also  wider  than  the  cultural  units.  I believe 
that  it  may  be  safely  said  that  all  over  the  world  the  biological  unit 
is  much  larger  than  the  linguistic  unit:  in  other  words,  that  groups 
of  men  who  are  so  closely  related  in  bodily  appearance  that  we  must 
consider  them  as  representatives  of  the  same  variety  of  mankind, 
embrace  a much  larger  number  of  individuals  than  the  number  of 
men  spealdng  languages  which  we  know  to  be  genetically  related. 
Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus,  the  European  race— including  under  this  term  roughly  all 
those  individuals  who  are  without  hesitation  classed  by  us  as  mem- 
bers of  the  white  race — would  include  peoples  speaking  Indo-Euro- 
pean, Basque,  and  Ural-Altaic  languages.  West  African  negroes 
would  represent  individuals  of  a certain  negro  type,  but  speaking  the 
most  diverse  languages;  and  the  same  would  be  true,  among  Asiatic 
types,  of  Siberians;  among  American  types,  of  part  of  the  Californian 

Indians. 

So  far  as  our  historical  evidence  goes,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  distinct  languages  has  at  any  time  been  less  than 
it  is  now.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
number  of  apparently  unrelated  languages  has  been  much  greater  in 
earlier  times  than  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
types  that  have  presumably  become  extinct  seems  to  be  rather 
small,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  an  early  period 
there  should  have  been  a nearer  correspondence  between  the  number 
of  distinct  linguistic  and  anatomical  types;  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
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the  conclusion  that  presumably,  at  an  early  time,  each  human  type 
may  have  existed  in  a number  of  small  isolated  groups,  each  of  wliich 
may  have  possessed  a language  and  culture  of  its  own. 

However  tliis  may  be,  the  probabilities  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  that  originally 
each  language  and  culture  were  confined  to  a single  type,  or  that  each 
type  and  culture  were  confined  to  one  language : in  short,  that  there 
has  been  at  any  time  a close  correlation  between  these  three  phe- 
nomena. 

The  assumption  that  type,  language,  and  culture  were  originally 
closely  correlated  would  entail  the  further  assumption  that  these 
three  traits  developed  approximately  at  the  same  period,  and  that 
they  developed  conjointly  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  This 
assumption  does  not  seem  by  any  means  plausible.  The  fundamen- 
tal types  of  man  which  are  represented  in  the  negroid  race  and  in 
the  mong'oloid  race  must  have  been -differentiated  long  before  the 
formation  of  those  fomis  of  speech  that  are  now  recognized  in  the 
linguistic  families  of  the  world.  I think  that  even  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  more  important  subdivisions  of  the  great  races  antedates 
the  formation  of  the  existing  linguistic  families.  At  any  rate, 
the  biological  differentiation  and  the  formation  of  speech  were,  at 
this  early  period,  subject  to  the  same  causes  that  are  acting  upon 
them  now,  and  our  whole  experience  shows  that  these  causes  act 
much  more  rapidly  on  language  than  on  the  human  body.  In  this 
consideration  lies  the  principal  reason  for  the  theory  of  lack  of  corre- 
lation of  type  and  language,  even  during  the  period  of  formation  of 
types  and  of  linguistic  families. 

What  is  time  of  language  is  obviously  even  more  true  of  culture. 
In  other  words,  if  a certain  tj^e  of  man  migrated  over  a considerable 
area  before  its  language  assumed  the  form  wliich  can  now  be  traced 
in  related  linguistic  groups,  and  before  its  culture  assumed  the  definite 
type  the  further  development  of  wliich  can  now  be  recognized,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  ever  discovering  a correlation  of  type, 
language,  and  culture,  even  if  it  had  ever  existed;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  correlation  has  really  never  occurred. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a certain  racial  type  may  have  scat- 
tered over  a considerable  area  during  a formative  period  of  speech, 
and  that  the  languages  which  developed  among  the  various  groups 
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of  tliis  racial  type  came  to  be  so  different  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  prove  them  to  be  genetically  related.  In  the  same  way,  new 
developments  of  culture  may  have  taken  place  which  are  so  entirely 
disconnected  with  older  types  that  .the  older  genetic  relationships, 
even  if  they  existed,  can  no  longer  be  discovered. 

If  we  adopt  this  point  of  view,  and  thus  eliminate  the  hypothetical 
assumption  of  correlation  between  primitive  type,  primitive  language, 
and  primitive  culture,  we  recognize  that  any  attempt  at  classification 
which  includes  more  than  one  of  these  traits  can  not  be  consistent. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  general  term  “culture”  which  has  been 
used  here  may  be  subdivided  from  a consideralile  number  of  points 
of  view,  and  different  results  again  might  be  expected  when  we 
consider  the  inventions,  the  types  of  social  organization,  or  beliefs,  as 
leading  points  of  view  in  our  classification. 

Artificial  Character  of  All  Classifications  of  Mankind 

^Ve  recognize  thus  that  every  classification  of  mankind  must  be 
more  or  less  artificial,  according  to  the  point  of  view  selected,  and 
here,  even  more  than  in  the  domain  of  biology,  we  find  that  classifi- 
cation can  onlj'  be  a substitute  for  the  genesis  and  history  of  the  now 
existing  types. 

Thus  we  recognize  that  the  essential  object  in  comparing  different 
types  of  man  must  be  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  types,  their  languages,  and  their  cultures.  The  histoiy 
of  each  of  these  various  traits  is  subject  to  a distinct  set  of  modifying 
causes,  and  the  investigation  of  each  may  be  expected  to  contribute 
data  toward  the  solution  of  our  problem.  The  biological  investiga- 
tion mav  reveal  the  blood-relationships  of  types  and  theii  modifica- 
tions under  social  and  geographical  environment.  The  linguistic 
investigation  may  disclose  the  history  of  languages,  the  contact  of 
the  people  speaking  them  with  other  people,  and  the  causes  that  led 
to  linguistic  differentiation  and  integration;  while  the  history  of  civili- 
■ zation  deals  with  the  contact  of  a people  with  neighboring  peoples, 
as  well  as  with  the  history  of  its  own  achievements. 
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n.  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LANGUAGE 
Definition  of  Language 

The  discussions  of  the  preceding  chapter  have  shown  tliat  a con- 
sideration of  the  human  languages  alone  must  not  be  understood  to 
yield  a history  of  the  blood-relationships  of  races  and  of  their  com- 
ponent elements,  but  that  all  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  is  a clear 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  no  matter  by 
whom  they  may  be  spoken. 

Before  discussing  the  extent  to  which  we  may  reconstruct  the 
history  of  languages,  it  seems  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  essential 
traits  of  human  speech. 

In  our  present  discussion  we  do  not  deal  with  gesture-language 
or  musical  means  of  communication,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the 
discussion  of  articulate  speech;  that  is,  to  communication  by  means 
of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating  organs — the  larynx, 
oral  cavity,  tongue,  lips,  and  nose. 

Character  of  Phonetics 

Speech  consists  of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating 
organs,  partly  noises  made  by  opening  and  closing  certain  places 
in  the  larynx,  pharynx,  mouth,  or  nose,  or  by  restricting  certain 
parts  of  the  passage  of  the  breath;  partly  resonant  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  vocal  chords. 

Number  of  Sounds  Vn1  hnited 

The  number  of  sounds  that  may  be  produced  in  this  manner  is 
unlimited.  In  our  own  language  we  select  only  a Ihnited  number 
of  all  possible  sounds;  for  instance,  some  sounds,  like  f,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  closing  and  a sudden  opening  of  the  lips;  others,  like 
t,  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  into  contact  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  palate,  by  producing  a closure  at  this  point,  and  by 
suddenly  expelling  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  a sound  might  be 
produced  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  lips,  making 
a closure  in  this  manner,  and  by  expelling  the  air  suddenly.  This 
sound  would  to  our  ear  partake  of  the  character  of  both  our  t and 
our  p,  while  it  would  correspond  to  neither  of  these.  A comparison 
of  the  sounds  of  the  well-known  European  languages — like  English, 
French,  and  German;  or  even  of  the  different  dialects  of  the  same 
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languages,  like  those  of  Scotch  and  of  the  various  English  dialects — 
reveals  the  fact  that  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  manner  of 
producing  sounds,  and  that  each  dialect  has  its  own  characteristic  1 
phonetic  system,  in  which  each  sound  is  nearly  fixed,  although  sub-  ] 
ject  to  slight  modifications  which  are  due  to  accident  or  hi  the  effects  \ 
of  surrounding  sounds.  j 

J^avh  Jjouifnmje  Uses  a Limited  ^-nmber  of  Sounds 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  the  phonetics  of 
human  speech  is,  that  every  single  language  has  a definite  and 
limited  group  of  sounds,  and  that  the  number  of  those  used  in  any 
particular  dialect  is  never  excessively  large. 

It  would  seem  that  this  limitation  in  the  use  of  sounds  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  possible  rapid  communication.  If  the  num- 
ber of  sounds  that  are  used  in  any  particular  language  were  unlim- 
ited, the  accuracy  with  which  the  movements  of  the  complicated 
mechanism  required  for  producing  the  sounds  are  performed  would 
presumably  be  lacking,  and  consequently  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
pronunciation,  and  with  them  the  possibility  of  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  the  sounds  heard,  would  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  limitation  of  the  number  of  sounds  brings  it  about 
that  the  movements  required  in  the  production  of  each  become 
automatic,  that  the  association  between  the  sound  heard  and  the 
muscular  movements,  and  that  between  the  auditory  impression  and 
the  muscular  sensation  of  the  articulation,  become  firmly  fixed. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  limited  phonetic  resources  are  necessary 
for  easy  communication. 

Alleged  LueJc  of  Differentiation  of  Sounds  in  Primitive 

Lantfuaffes 

It  has  been  maintained  that  this  is  not  a characteristic  found  in 
more  primitive  types  of  languages,  and  particularly,  examples  of 
American  languages  have  often  been  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  accuracy  of  their  pronunciation  is  much  less  than  that  found  in 

the  languages  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  would  seem  that  this  view  is  based  largely  on  the  that  cer- 
tain sounds  that  occur  in  American  languages  are  interpreted  by 
observers  sometimes  as  one  European  sound,  sometimes  as  another. 
Thus  the  Pawnee  language  contains  a sound  which  may  be  heard 
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more  or  less  distinctly  sometimes  as  an  I,  sometimes  an  r,  sometimes 
as  n,  and  again  as  d,  which,  however,  without  any  doubt,  is  through- 
out the  same  sound,  although  modified  to  a certain  extent  by  its 
position  in  the  word  and  by  surrounding  sounds.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly weak  r,  made  by  trilling  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  a point  a 
little  behind  the  roots  of  the  incisors,  and  in  which  the  tongue  hardly 
leaves  the  palate,  the  trill  being  produced  by  the  lateral  part  of  the 
tongue  adjoining  the  tip.  As  soon  as  the  trill  is  heard  more  strongly, 
we  receive  the  impression  of  an  r.  When  the  lateral  movement 
prevails  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  does  not  seem  to  leave  the  palate, 
the  impression  of  an  I is  strongest,  while  when  the  trill  is  almost 
suppressed  and  a sudden  release  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate  takes 
place,  the  impression  of  the  d is  given.  The  impression  of  an  n is 
produced  because  the  sound  is  often  accompanied  by  an  audible 
breathing  through  the  nose.  This  peculiar  sound  is,  of  course, 
entirely  foreign  to  our  phonetic  system;  but  its  variations  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  the  English  r in  various  combinations,  as  in 
iroth,  mother,  where.  The  different  impression  is  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  sound,  according  to  its  prevailing  character, 
associates  itself  either  with  our  I,  or  our  r,  n,  or  d. 

Other  examples  are  quite  common.  Thus,  the  lower  Chinook  has  a 
sound  which  is  readily  perceived  as  a h,  m,  or  w.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a 6 sound,  produced  by  a very  weak  closure  of  the  lips  and  with 
open  nose,  the  breath  passing  weakly  both  through  the  mouth  and 
through  the  nose,  and  accompanied  by  a faint  intonation  of  the  vocal 
chords.  This  sound  associates  itself  with  our  h,  which  is  produced 
by  a moderately  weak  release  of  the  lips;  with  our  m,  which  is  a free 
breath  through  the  nose  with  closed  lips;  and  with  our  w,  which  is 
a breath  through  the  lips,  which  are  almost  closed,  all  accompanied 
by  a faint  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords.  The  association  of  this 
sound  with  w,  is  particularly  marked  when  it  appears  in  combina- 
tion with  a u vowel,  which  imitates  the  characteristic  w tinge  of  our 
w.  Still  another  example  is  the  h sound,  which  is  produced  with 
half-closed  nose  by  the  Indians  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  in  the  State 
of  Washinr.,Lon.  In  this  case  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  sound  is 
a semiclosuic  of  the  nose,  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  a cold 
in  the  head.  Not  less  common  are  sounds  intermediate  between 
our  vowels.  Thus  we  seem  to  find  in  a number  of  Indian  languages 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  I— 10 2 
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a vowel  which  is  sometimes  perceived  as  o,  sometimes  as  u (con- 
tinental pronunciation),  and  which  is  in  reality  pronounced  in  a posi- 
tion intermediate  between  these  two  sounds. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  of  Indian  phonetics  is  per- 
haps beat  proved  by  the  fact  that  observers  belonging  to  different 
nationalities  readily  perceive  the  sounds  in  accordance  with  the  sys- 
tem of  sounds  ^\^th  which  they  arc  familiar.  Often  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  the  nationality  of  a recorder  from  the  system 
selected  by  him  for  the  rendering  of  sounds. 

Still  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  Indian  pho- 
netics is  given  by  the  fact  that,  wherever  there  is  a greater  number 
of  Indian  sounds  of  a class  represented  by  a single  sound  in  English, 
our  own  sounds  are  misinterpreted  in  similar  manner.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  have  a series  of 
I sounds,  which  may  be  roughly  compared  to  our  sounds  tl,  cl,  gl. 
Consequently,  a word  like  close  is  heard  by  the  Indians  sometimes 
one  way,  sometimes  another;  our  cl  is  for  them  an  intermediate 
sound,  in  the  same  way  as  some  Indian  sounds  are  intermediate 
sounds  to  our  ears.  The  alternation  of  the  sounds  is  clearly  an 
effect!  of  perception  through  the  medium  of  a foreign  system  of 
phonetics,  not  that  of  a greater  variability  of  pronunciation  than 
the  one  that  is  characteristic  of  our  own  sounds. 

While  the  phonetic  system  of  each  language  is  limited  and  fixed, 
the  sounds  selected  in  different  types  of  languages  show  great  differ- 
ences, and  it  seems  necessary  to  compare  groups  of  languages  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  constituent  phonetic  elements. 

liricf  Description  of  Phonetics 

A complete  discussion  of  this  subject  can  not  be  given  at  this 
place;  but  a brief  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  articulate 
sounds,  and  the  manner  of  rendering  them  by  means  of  symbols, 
seems  necessaiy. 

All  articulate  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  articu- 
lating organs,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  breathing.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  is  the  outgoing  breath  which  causes  the  vibra- 
tions; while  in  a few  languages,  as  in  those  of  South  Africa,  the 
breath,  while  being  dravTi  in,  is  used  for  producing  the  sound. 

One  group  of  sounds  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  and  is  characterized  by  the  form  given  to  the  cavities  of 
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mouth  and  nose.  These  are  the  vowels.  When  the  nose  is  closed, 
we  have  pure  vorvels;  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  nose  is  more 
or  less  open,  more  or  less  nasalized  vowels.  The  character  of  the 
vowel  depends  upon  the  form  given  to  the  oral  cavity.  The  timbre 
of  the  vowels  changes  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  larynx  is 
raised;  the  epiglottis  lowered  or  raised;  the  tongue  retracted  or 
brought  forward  and  its  back  rounded  or  flattened;  and  the  lips 
rounded  and  brought  forward,  or  an  elongated  opening  of  the  mouth 
produced  by  retracting  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  With  open  bps 
and  the  tongue  and  pharynx  at  rest,  but  the  soft  palate  (velum) 
raised,  we  have  the  pure  vowel  a,  similar  to  the  a in  father.  From 
this  sound  the  vowels  vary  in  two  principal  directions.  The  one 
extreme  is  u (like  oo  in  English  fool) , with  small  round  opening  of 
the  protmding  lips,  tongue  retracted,  and  round  opening  between 
tongue  and  palate,  and  large  opening  between  larynx  and  pharynx, 
the  larynx  still  being  almost  at  rest.  The  transitional  sounds  pass 
through  a {aw  in  English  law)  and  o (as  in  most),  but  the  range 
of  intermediate  positions  is  continuous.  In  another  direction  the 
vowels  pass  from  a through  e (a  in  English  mane)  to  i {ee  in  feet) . 
The  i is  pronounced  \vith  extreme  retraction  of  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  and  elongated  opening  of  the  lips,  -with  very  narrow  flat  open- 
ing between  tongue  and  palate,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue 
brought  forward,  so  that  there  is  a vdde  opening  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth,  the  larynx  being  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Variations  of  vowels  may  be  produced  by  a different  grouping  of 
the  movements  of  the  articulating  organs.  Thus,  when  the  lips  are 
in  i position,  the  tongue  and  phaiynx  and  laiynx  in  u position,  we 
have  the  sound  ii,  which  is  connected  with  the  a by  a series  passing 
through  0.  These  sounds  are  similar  to  the  German  umlaut. 

Other  combinations  of  positions  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  lips 
occur,  although  the  ones  here  described  seem  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quent vowel-sounds.  All  vowels  may  become  very  much  weakened 
in  strength  of  articulation,  and  dvdndle  down  to  a slight  intona- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords,  although  retaining  the  peculiar,  vowel 
timbre,  which  depends  upon  the  position  of  mouth,  nose,  and  lips. 
Wlien  this  articulation  becomes  very  weak,  all  the  vowels  tend 
to  become  quite  similar  in  character,  or  may  be  influenced  in  their 
timbre  by  neighboring  consonants,  as  will  be  described  later. 
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All  sounds  produced  by  vibrations  in  any  part  of  the  articulating 
organs  other  than  the  vocal  chords  are  consonants.  These  vibra- 
tions may  be  produced  either  by  closing  the  air-passages  com- 
pletely and  then  suddenly  opening  the  closure,  or  by  producing 
a narrowing  or  stricture  at  any  point.  The  former  series  of  sounds 
are  called  “stops”  (like  our  p,  t,  h).  In  all  of  these  there  is  a com- 
plete closure  before  the  air  is  expelled.  The  latter  are  called  “spi- 
rants” or  “continued  ” (like  our  s and /),  in  which  there  is  a continu- 
ous escape  of  breath.  When  a stop  is  made  and  is  followed  by  a 
breathing  through  a stricture  at  the  same  place,  sounds  develop  like 
our  ts.  These  are  called  “ affricatives.”  When  the  mouth  is  com- 
pletely stopped,  and  the  air  escapes  through  the  nose,  the  sound  is 
called  a “nasal  consonant”  (like  our  m and  n).  There  may  also  be 
stricture  and  nasal  opening.  A rapidly  repeated  series  of  stops,  a 
trill,  is  represented  by  our  r.  The  character  of  the  sound  depends 
largely  upon  the  parts  of  the  articulating  organs  that  produce  the 
closure  or  stricture,  and  upon  the  place  where  these  occur.  Closure 
or  stricture  may  be  made  by  the  lips,  lips  and  tongue,  lips  and 
teeth,  tongue  and  teeth,  tongue  and  hard  palate,  tongue  and  soft 
palate  (velum),  by  the  vocal  chords,  and  in  the  nose. 

In  the  following  table,  only  the  principal  groups  of  consonants  are 
described.  Rare  sounds  are  omitted.  According  to  what  has  been 


said  before,  it  will  be  recognized  that  here  also  the  total  number  of 
possible  sounds  is  infinitely  large. 

Bilabial  stop p 

Linguo-palatal  stops: 

Apical  (dental,  alveolar,  post-alveolar)  . . . t 

Cerebral  (produced  vdth  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

turned  backward) t 

Dorsal : 

Anterior  palatal k' 

Medial k 

Velar q 

Glottal  (a  stop  produced  with  the  vocal  chords)  . . ® 

Nasal N 


Almost  all  these  stops  may  be  modified  by  giving  to  the  closure 
a different  degree  of  stress.  In  English  we  have  two  principal  de- 
grees of  stress,  represented,  for  instance,  by  our  b and  p or  d and  t. 
In  many  languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Sioux  and  in  the  languages 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  three  degrees  of  stress  that  may  be 
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readily  differentiated.'  The  strongest  of  these  we  call  the  "fortis,” 
and  indicate  it  by  follo\\dng  the  consonant  by  an  ! {p!,  t!). 

When  these  stops  are  not  accompanied  by  any  kind  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords,  they  are  called  "surds.” 

It  is,  of  course,  also  possible  that  more  than  one  stop  may  be  made 
at  one  time.  Thus  it  might  be  possible  to  close  at  the  same  time 
the  lips  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  vdth  the  tongue.  Tliis 
type  of  combination  is,  however,  rare;  but  we  find  very  frequently 
articulation  of  the  vocal  chords  with  stops.  Tliis  results  in  the 
voiced  consonants,  or  sonants.  In  English  we  find  that  almost 
always  the  stress  of  articulation  of  the  voiced  sound  is  less  than  the 
stress  of  articulation  of  the  unvoiced  sound,  or  surd;  but  tliis  cor- 
relation is  not  necessary.  In  American  languages  particularly,  we 
find  very  commonly  the  same  degree  of  stress  used  with  voicing 
and  without  voicing,  wliich  brings  it  about  that  to  the  European  ear 
the  surd  and  sonant  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 

A tliird  modification  of  the  consonants  is  brought  about  by  the 
strength  of  breathing  accompanying  the  release  of  the  closure.  In  a 
sound  like  t,  for  instance,  the  sound  may  be  simply  produced  by 
closing  the  mouth,  by  laying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  firmly  against 
the  palate,  producing  a slightly  increased  amount  of  air-pressure 
behind  the  tongue,  and  then  releasing  the  closure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sound  may  be  produced  by  bringing  about  the  closure 
and  combining  the  release  with  the  expiration  of  a full  breath. 
Sounds  wliich  are  accompanied  by  this  full  breathing  may  be  called 
“aspirates,”  and  we  will  designate  the  aspiration  by  the  symbol 
of  the  Greek  spiritus  asper.  Tliis  full  breathing  may  foUow  the 
stop,  or  may  begin  even  before  the  completion  of  the  closure.  With 
the  increased  stress  of  closure  of  the  fortis  is  connected  a closure  of 
the  glottis  or  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  so  that  only  the  ah’ 
that  has  been  poured  into  the  vocal  cavity  is  expelled. 

In  the  case  of  voiced  consonants,  the  voicing  may  either  be  en- 
tirely synchronous  with  the  consonant,  or  it  may  slightly  precede  or 
follow  it.  In  both  of  these  cases  we  may  get  the  impression  of  a 
preceding  or  following  exceedingly  weak  vowel,  the  timbre  of  wliich 
will  depend  essentially  upon  the  accompanying  consonant.  When 
the  timbre  is  very  indefinite,  we  lyrite  tliis  vowel  E;  when  it  is  more 
defimte.  A,  I,  O,  U,  etc.  In  other  cases,  where  the  release  at  the 
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closure  is  made  without  a full  breath  going  out,  and  simply  by  com- 
pressing the  air  slightly  in  the  space  behind  the  closure,  a break  is 
very  liable  to  originate  between  the  stop  and  the  following  sound  of 
the  word.'  Such  a Juatus  in  the  word  is  indicated  by  an  apos- 
trophe (').  It  seems  likely  that,  where  such  a hiatus  occurs  fol- 
lowing a vowel,  it  is  generally  due  to  a closing  of  the  glottis. 

Most  of  the  phenomena  here  described  may  also  occur  with  the 
spirants  and  nasals,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  differ  so  much 
in  regard  to  strength;  while  the  character  of  the  outgoing  breath, 
the  voicing  and  the  breaking-off,  show  traits  sinular  to  those  observed 
among  the  stops. 

All  the  stops  may  be  changed  into  nasals  by  letting  the  air  escape 
through  the  nose  while  the  closure  is  continued.  In  tliis  manner 
originate  our  n and  ?n.  The  nasal  opening  may  also  differ  in  width, 
and  the  stricture  of  the  upper  nares  may  produce  semi-nasalized 
consonants. 

In  the  spirant  sounds  before  described,  the  escape  of  the  air  is  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  palate.  There  are  a number  of  other  sounds  in 
which  the  air  escapes  laterally.  These  are  reprasented  by  our  1. 
They  also  may  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  place  and  form 
of  the  opening  through  which  the  air  escapes  and  the  form  of  closure 
of  the  mouth. 

It  seems  that  the  peculiar  timbre  of  some  of  the  consonants  depends 
also  upon  the  resonance  of  the  oral  opening.  This  seems  to  be 
particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  i and  t sounds.  In  pronouncing 
the  t sounds,  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  seems  to  be  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth  is  open,  while  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue.  In  the  Ic  series,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue,  while 
the  anterior  portion  remains  open.  Sounds  produced  with  both  the 
posterior  and  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  open  partake  of  the 
character  of  both  the  ]c  and  t series. ^ 

Two  of  the  vowels  show  a close  affiliation  to  consonants  of  the 
continuant  series.  These  are  i and  u,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that 
in  i the  position  of  the  tongue  is  very  nearly  a stricture  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  mouth,  while  in  u the  position  of  the  lips  is  quite  near  ^ 

to  a stricture.  Thus  originate  the  semi-vowels  y and  w.  The  last  ; 

sound  that  must  be  mentioned  is  the.  free  breathing  Ti,  wluch,  in  its  ] 


1 See  P.  W.  Schmidt,  Anthropos,  II,  834. 
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most  characteristic  form,  is  produced  by  the  expiration  of  the  breath 

with  all  the  articulating  organs  at  rest. 

In  tabular  form  we  obtain  thus  the  following  series  of  the  most 

important  consonantic  sounds: 


Stops. 

Spirants. 

Nasals. 

Trill. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Fortis. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

BUablal 

b 

P 

p! 

V 

f 

f 

ni 

m 

j 

Linguo-labial 

d 

t 

t! 

? 

n 

n 

Lingiio-dcntal 

d 

t 

tl 

5 

t 

n 

p 

i 

c 

Lingual— 

Apical 

d 

. t 

t! 

z 

s 

n 

r 

r 

Cerebral 

Dorsal— 

Medial 

g 

k 

k! 

y 

X 

fl 

« 

r 

r 

Velar 

g 

q 

q! 

7 

X 

fl 

r 

R 

Ll 

1 

1 

N 

1 

! 

Semi-vowels  y,  w.  Breath, ‘h.  Hiatus’. 


The  vocalic  tinge  of  consonants  is  expressed  by  superior  vowels 
following  them : “ « i o u_  The  series  of  affricatives  which  begin  with 
a stop  and  end  with  a continued  sound  have  been  omitted  from  this 
table. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  preceding  table  the  same  symbols  are 
used  in  several  columns.  Tliis  is  done,  because,  ordinarily,  only  one, 
or  at  most  two,  series  of  these  groups  occur  in  one  language,  so  that 
these  differences  can  be  expressed  in  each  special  case  by  diacritical 
marks.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  other  authors  to  give  a general 
system  of  sound  representation.  For  any  particular  language,  these 
are  liable  to  become  cumbersome,  and  are  therefore  not  used  in  the 
sketches  contained  in  this  volume. 

TJnconsciousness  of  Phonetic  Elements 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  briefly  discussed  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  human  speech.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  single  sound  as  such  has  no  independent 
existence,  that  it  never  enters  into  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker, 
but  that  it  exists  only  as  a part  of  a sound-complex  which  conveys  a 
definite  meaning.  This  will  be  easily  recognized,  if  we  consider  for 
a moment  grammatical  forms  in  the  English  language  in  which  the 
modification  of  the  idea  is  expressed  by  a single  sound.  In  the  word 
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hills,  the  terminal  s does  not  enter  our  consciousness  as  a separate 

element  with  separate  significance,  expressing  the  idea  of  plurality, 

except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  our  grammatical  training  has  taught  us 
the  fact  that  plurals  may  be  formed  by  the  use  of  a terminal  s,— but 
the  word  forms  a firm  unit,  which  conveys  a meaning  only  as 
a whole.  The  variety  of  uses  of  the  terminal  s as  a plural,  pos- 
sessive, and  third  pei-son  singular  of  the  verb,  and  the  strong  effort 
required  to  recognize  the  phonetic  identity  of  these  terminal  elements, 
may  be  adduced  as  a further  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  single 
phonetic  elements  become  conscious  to  us  only  as  a result  of  analysis. 
A comparison  of  words  that  differ  only  in  a single  sound,  like  mail 
and  nail,  snake  and  stake,  makes  it  also  clear  that  the  isolation  of 
sounds  is  a result  of  secondary  analysis. 

Grammatical  Categories 

Diffevenees  in  Cntaffories  of  Different  Lantfmujes 

In  all  articulate  speech  the  groups  of  sounds  which  are  uttered 
serve  to  convey  ideas,  and  each  group  of  sounds  has  a fixed  meaning. 
Languages  differ  not  only  in  the  character  of  their  constituent 
phonetic  elements  and  sound-clusters,  but  also  in  the  groups  of  ideas 
that  find  expression  in  fixed  phonetic  groups. 

Litnitation  of  the  H'ntnber  of  Dhonetle  (Groups  JExjiress- 

hnj  Ideas 

The  total  number  of  possible  combinations  of  phonetic  elements  is 
also  unlimited;  but  only  a limited  number  are  used  to  express  ideas. 
This  implies  that  the  total  number  of  ideas  that  are  expressed  by 
distinct  phonetic  groups  is  limited  in  number. 

Since  the  total  range  of  personal  experience  which  language  serves 
to  express  is  infinitely  varied,  and  its  whole  scope  must  be  expressed 
by  a limited  number  of  phonetic  groups,  it  is  obvious  that  an  extended 
classification  of  experiences  must  underlie  all  articulate  speech. 

This  coincides  with  a fundamental  trait  of  human  thought.  In  our 
actual  experience  no  two  sense-impressions  or  emotional  states  are 
identical.  Nevertheless  we  classify  them,  according  to  their  simi- 
larities, in  wider  or  narrower  groups  the  limits  of  which  may  be 
determined  from  a variety  of  points  of  view.  Notwithstanding  their 
individual  differences,  we  recognize  in  our  experiences  common  ele- 
ments, and  consider  them  as  related  or  even  as  the  same,  provided  a 
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sufficient  number  of  characteristic  traits  belong  to  them  in  common. 
Thus  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  phonetic  groups  expressing 
distinct  ideas  is  an  expression  of  the  psychological  fact  that  many 
different  individual  experiences  appear  to  us  as  representatives  of 
the  same  category  of  thought. 

This  trait  of  human  thought  and  speech  may  be  compared  in  a 
certain  manner  to  the  limitation  of  the  whole  series  of  possilde 
articulatmg  movements  by  selection  of  a limited  number  of  habitual 
movements.  If  the  whole  mass  of  concepts,  with  all  their  variants, 
were  expressed  in  language  by  entirely  heterogeneous  and  unrelated 
sound-complexes,  a condition  would  arise  in  which  closely  related 
ideas  would  not  show  their  relationship  by  the  corresponding  rela- 
tionship of  their  phonetic  symbols,  and  an  infinitely  large  number  of 
distmct  phonetic  groups  would  be  required  for  expression.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  association  between  an  idea  and  its  representative 
sound-complex  would  not  become  sufficiently  stable  to  be  reproduced 
automatically  without  reflection  at  any  given  moment.  As  the 
automatic  and  rapid  use  of  articulations  has  brought  it  about  that  a 
limited  number  of  articulations  only,  each  with  limited  variability, 
and  a limited  number  of  sound-clusters,  have  been  selected  from  the 
infinitely  large  range  of  possible  articulations  and  clusters  of  articu- 
lations, so  the  infinitely  large  number  of  ideas  have  been  reduced  by 
classification  to  a lesser  number,  which  by  constant  use  have  estab- 
lished firm  associations,  and  which  can  be  used  automatically. 

It  seems  important  at  this  point  of  our  considerations  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  groups  of  ideas  expressed  by  specific  phonetic 
groups  show  very  material  differences  in  different  languages,  and  do 
not  conform  by  any  means  to  the  same  pruaciples  of  classification. 
To  take  again  the  example  of  English,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  water 
is  expressed  in  a great  variety  of  forms:  one  term  serves  to  express 
water  as  a liquid  ; another  one,  water  in  the  form  of  a large  expanse 
(lake)  ; others,  water  as  running  in  a large  body  or  in  a small  bod}^ 
(river  and  brook)  ; still  other  terms  express  water  in  the  form  of  rain, 
DEW,  WAVE,  and  foam.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  this  variety 
of  ideas,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  a single  independent  term  m 
English,  might  be  expressed  in  other  languages  by  derivations  from 
the  same  term. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind,  the  words  for  snow  in  Eskimo, 
may  be  given.  Here  we  find  one  word,  afut,  expressing  snow  on 
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THE  ground;  another  one,  qana,  falling  snow;  a third  one,  jnq- 
sirpoq,  drifting  snow;  and  a fourth  one,  qimuqsuq,  a snowdrift. 

In  the  same  language  the  seal  in  different  conditions  is  expressed 
by  a variety  of  terms.  One  word  is  the  general  term  for  seal; 
another  one  signifies  the  seal  basking  in  the  sun  ; a third  one,  a 
SEAL  floating  ON  A PIECE  OF  ICE ; not  to  mention  the  many  names 
for  the  seals  of  different  ages  and  for  male  and  female. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  terms  that  we  exjiress  by 
independent  words  are  grouped  together  under  one  concept,  the 
Dakota  language  may  be  selected.  The  terms  naxtu'lca  to  kick, 
paxta'Tca  to  bind  in  bundles,  yaxta'ka  to  bite,  ic'a'xlxika  to  be 
NEAR  TO,  boxta'ka  to  pound,  are  all  derived  from  the  common  ele- 
ment xtaka  TO  grip,  which  holds  them  together,  while  we  use  distinct 
words  for  expressing  the  various  ideas. 

It  seems  fairly  evident  that  the  selection  of  such  simple  terms  must 
to  a certain  extent  depend  upon  the  chief  interests  of  a people;  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  a certain  phenomenon  in  many 
aspects,  which  in  the  life  of  the  people  play  each  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent role,  many  independent  words  may  develop,  while  in  other 
cases  modifications  of  a single  term  may  suffice. 

Thus  it  happens  that  each  language,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
another  language,  may  be  arbitrary  in  its  classifications;  that  what 
nppeai-s  as  a single  simple  idea  in  one  language  may  be  characterized 
by  a series  of  distinct  phonetic  groups  in  another. 

The  tendency  of  a language  to  express  a conijilex  idea  by  a .single 
term  has  been  styled  "holophrasis,”  and  it  appeai-s  therefore  thateveiy 
language  may  be  holophrastic  from  the  point  of  view  of  another 
language.  Ilolophrasis  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a fundamental  chai- 
acteristic  of  primitive  languages. 

We  have  seen  before  that  some  kind  of  classification  of  expression 
must  be  found  in  every  language.  This  classification  of  ideas  into 
groups,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  an  independent  phonetic  group, 
makes  it  necessary  that  concepts  which  are  not  readily  rendered  by  a 
single  one  among  the  available  sound  - complexes  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  combinations  or  by  modifications  of  what  might  be  called 
the  elementary  phonetic  groups,  in  accordance  vnth  the  elementary 
ideas  to  which  the  particular  idea  is  reduced. 

This  classification,  and  the  necessity  of  expressing  certam  expen- 
ences  by  means  of  other  related  ones,  which  by  limiting  one  another 
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define  the  special  idea  to  be  expressed,  entail  the  presence  of  certain 
formal  elements  which  determine  the  relations  of  the  single  phonetic 
groups.  If  each  idea  could  be  expressed  by  a single  phonetic  group, 
languages  wdthout  form  would  be  possible.  Since,  however,  ideas 
must  be  expressed  by  being  reduced  to  a number  of  related  ideas,  the 
kinds  of  relation  become  important  elements  in  articulate  speech; 
and  it  follows  that  all  languages  must  contain  formal  elements,  and 
that  their  number  must  be  the  greater,  the  fewer  the  elementary 
phonetic  groups  that  define  special  ideas.  In  a language  which  com- 
mands a very  large,  fixed  vocabulary,  the  number  of  formal  elements 
may  become  quite  small. 

Grammutical  I*roeesses 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  the  num- 
ber of  processes  winch  are  utilized  to  express  the  relations  of  terms  is 
limited.  Presumably  this  is  due  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
articulate  speech.  The  only  methods  that  are  available  for  express- 
ing the  relations  between  definite  phonetic  groups  are  their  composi- 
tion in  definite  order,  which  may  be  combined  with  a mutual  phonetic 
influence  of  the  component  elements  upon  one  another,  and  iimer 
modification  of  the  phonetic  groups  themselves.  Both  these  meth- 
ods are  found  in  a great  many  languages,  but  sometimes  only  the 
method  of  composition  occurs. 

Word  and  Sentence 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
independent  phonetic  groups  and  of  the  elements  expressing  their 
mutual  relations,  we  have  to  discuss  here  the  question.  What  forms 
the  unit  of  speech?  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  phonetic 
elements  as 'such  can  be  isolated  only  by  analysis,  and  that  they 
occur  in  speech  only  in  combinations  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
definite  concepts. 

Since  all  speech  is  intended  to  serve  for  the  communication  of  ideas, 
the  natural  unit  of  expression  is  the  sentence ; that  is  to  say,  a group 
of  articulate  sounds  which  convey  a complete  idea.  It  might  seem 
that  speech  can  readily  be  further  subdivided,  and  that  the  word 
also  forms  a natural  unit  from  which  the  sentence  is  built  up.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  the  word  as  such  is  known  only  by  analysis.  This  is  particularly 
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clear  in  the  case  of  words  like  prepositions,  conjunctions,  or  verbal 
forms  which  belong  to  subordinate  clauses.  Thus  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  imagine  the  use  of  words  like  and,  for,  to,  were,  . 
expressed  in  such  a way  that  they  would  convey  a clear  idea,  except 
perhaps  in  forms  like  the  Laconic  If,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  is  implied,  and  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  if.  In  the 
same  way,  however,  we  who  are  grammatically  trained  may  use  a 
simple  ending  to  correct  an  idea  previously  expressed.  Thus  the 
statement  lie  sings  beautifully  might  elicit  a reply,  sang;  or  a 
laconically  inclined  pereon  might  even  remark,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment He  flays  well,  -ed,  which  by  his  friends  might  be  well  under- 
stood. It  is  clear  that  in  all  these  cases  the  single  elements  are 
isolated  by  a secondaiy  process  from  the  complete  unit  of  the 
sentence. 

Less  clear  appears  the  artificiality  of  the  word  as  a unit  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  word  seems  to  designate  a concept  that  stands  out 
clearly  from  others.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  nouns;  and 
it  might  seem  that  a word  like  stone  is  a natural  unit.  Nevertheless 
it  will  be  recognized  that  the  word  stone  alone  conveys  at  most  an 

objective  picture,  not  a complete  idea. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
word  to  the  sentence.  Basing  our  considerations  on  languages  differ- 
ing fundamentally  in  fonn,  it  would  seem  that  we  may  define  the 
word  as  a phonetic  group  which,  <ming  to  its  permanence  of  form, 
clearness  of  significance,  and  phonetic  independence,  is  readily  sepa- 
rated from  the  whoU  sentence.  This  definition  obviously  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  arbitraiy  elements,  which  may  induce  us, 
according  to  the  general  point  of  view  taken,  sometimes  to  designate 
a certain  unit  as  a word,  sometimes  to  deny  its  independent  exist- 
ence. We  shall  see  later  on,  in  the  discussion  of  American  languages, 
that  this  practical  difficulty  confronts  us  many  times,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  decide  with  objective  certainty  whether  it  is  justifiable 
to  consider  a certain  phonetic  group  as  an  independent  word  or  as  a 
subordinate  part  of  a word. 

Nevertheless  there  arc  certain  elements  contained  m our  defimtion 
which  seem  to  be  essential  for  the  interpi;ptation  of  a sound-complex 
as  an  independent  word.  From  the  point  of  view  of  grammatical 
foi-m,  the  least  important;  from  the  point  of  view  of  phonetics,  low- 
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ever,  the  most  fundamental,  is  the  phonetic  independence  of  the  ele- 
ment in  question.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  how  difficult  it  is 
to  conceive  the  independence  of  the  English  s,  wliich  expresses  the 
plural,  the  possessive,  and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  phonetic  weakness  of  this  grammatical  element. 
If  the  idea  of  plurality  were  expressed  by  an  element  as  strong  pho- 
netically as  the  word  many;  the  possessive  part  of  the  word,  by  an 
element  as  strong  as  the  preposition  of;  and  the  third  person  singu- 
lar, by  an  element  like  Tie — we  might,  perhaps,  be  much  more  ready 
to  recognize  the  character  of  these  elements  as  independent  words, 
and  we  actually  do  so.  For  example,  stones,  John’s,  loves,  are  single 
words;  wliile  many  sheep,  of  stone,  he  went,  are  each  considered  as  two 
words.  Difficulties  of  this  kind  are  met  with  constantly  in  American 
languages.  Thus  we  find  in  a language  like  the  Cliinook  that  modify- 
ing elements  are  expressed  by  single  sounds  which  phonetically  enter 
into  clusters  which  are  pronounced  without  any  break.  To  give  an 
example : The  word  anid'lot  i give  him  to  her  may  be  analyzed  into 
the  following  elements:  a (tense),  n i,  i him,  a her,  I to,  o (direction 
away),  t to  give.  Here,  again,  the  weakness  of  the  component  ele- 
ments and  their  close  phonetic  association  forbid  us  to  consider  them 
independent  words;  while  the  whole  expression  appears  to  us  as  a 
firm  unit. 

\^Tienever  we  are  guided  by  this  principle  alone,  the  limitation  of 
the  word  unit  appears  naturall}''  exceedingly  imcertain,  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  impression  of  the  phonetic  strength  of  the  com- 
ponent elements. 

It  also  happens  that  certain  elements  appear  sometimes  with  such 
phonetic  weakness  that  they  can  not  possibly  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent units  of  the  sentence,  while  closely  related  forms,  or  even  the 
same  forms  in  other  combinations,  ma3^gain  the  strength  which  they  are 
lacking  in  other  cases.  As  an  example  of  this  Idnd  may  be  given  the 
Kwakiutl,  in  which  many  of  the  pronominal  forms  appear  as  exceed- 
ingl5r  weak  phonetic  elements.  Thus  the  expression  He  strikes  him 
WITH  IT  is  rendered  by  mix'H'dEqs,  in  which  the  two  terminal  ele- 
ments mean : q him,  s with  it.  'V\Tien,  however,  substantives  are 
introduced  in  this  expression  for  object  and  instrument,  the  q assumes 
the  fuller  form  xa,  and  the  s the  fuller  form  sa,  which  we  might  quite 
readily  write  as  independent  words  analogous  to  our  articles. 
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I doubt  veiy  much  whether  an  investigator  who  would  record 
French  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the  unwritten  American  languages 
would  he  inclined  to  write  the  pronominal  elements  wliich  enter  into 
the  transitive  verb  as  independent  words,  at  least  not  when  record- 
ing the  indicative  forms  of  a positive  verb.  He  might  be  induced 
to  do  so  on  discovering  their  freedom  of  position  which  appears  in 
the  negative  and  in  some  interrogative  forms. 

The  determining  influence  of  the  freedom  of  position  of  a phonetic- 
ally flxed  part  of  the  sentence  makes  it  necessaiy  to  include,  it  in  our 
definition  of  the  word. 

Whenever  a certain  phonetic  group  appears  in  a variety  of  posi- 
tions in  a sentence,  and  always  in  the  same  form,  without  any,  or  at 
least  without  material,  modifications,  we  readily  recognize  its  indi- 
viduality, and  in  an  analysis  of  the  language  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  as  a separate  word.  These  conditions  are  fully  realized  only 
in  cases  in  which  the  sound-complex  in  question  shows  no  modifica- 
tions at  all. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  minor  modifications  occur,  par- 
ticularly at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  which  we  may  be  ready 
to  disregard  on  account  of  their  slight  significance  as  compared  to 
the  permanence  of  the  whole  word.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  the  Dakota  language,  in  winch  the  terminal  sound  of  a permanent 
word -complex  which  has  a clearly  defined  significance  \\ill  auto- 
matically modify  the  first  sound  of  the  following  word-complex  which 
has  the  same  characteristics  of  permanence.  The  reverse  may  also 
occur.  Strictly  speaking,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what  we 
should  commonly  call  two  words  is  lost  in  this  case;  but  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  two  words  in  connection  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, so  slight  that  the  concept  of  the  individuality  of  the  word  out- 
weighs their  organic  connection. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  organic  connection-  becomes  so  firm 
that  either  both  or  one  of  the  component  elements  may  never  occur 
without  signs  marking  their  close  couphng,  they  will  appear  to  us 
as  a single  unit.  As  an  example  of  this  condition  may  be  mentioned 
the  Eskimo.  This  language  contains  a great  many  elements 
which  are  quite  clear  in  their  significance  and  strong  in  phonetic 
character,  but  wliich  in  their  position  are  so  limited  that  they 
always  follow  other  definite  parts  of  the  sentence,  that  they  can 
never  form  the  beginning  of  a complete  phonetic  group,  and 
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that  the  preceding  phonetic  group  loses  its  more  permanent  phonetic 
form  whenever  they  appear  added  to  it.  To  give  an  example: 
takuvoq  means  he  sees;  talculerpog  means  he  begins  to  see. 
In  the  second  form  the  idea  of  seeing  is  contained  in  the  element 
taku-,  which  by  itself  is  incomplete.  The  following  element,  -ler,  can 
never  begin  a sentence,  and  attains  the  significance  of  beginning 
only  in  connection  with  a preceding  phonetic  group,  the  terminal 
sound  of  which  is  to  a certain  extent  determined  by  it.  In  its  turn, 
it  requires  an  ending,  which  expresses,  in  the  example  here  selected, 
the  third  person  singular,  -poq;  while  the  word  expressing  the  idea 
of  SEEING  requires  the  ending  -voq  for  the  same  person.  These  also 
can  not  possibly  begin  a sentence,  and  their  initial  sounds,  v and  p, 
are  determined  solely  by  the  terminal  sounds  of  the  preceding  ele- 
ments. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  group  of  sound-complexes 
forms  a firm  unit,  held  together  by  the  formal  incompleteness  of  each 
part  and  their  far-reaching  phonetic  influences  upon  one  another.  It 
would  seem  that,  in  a language  in  wliich  the  elements  are  so  firmly 
knit  together  as  in  Eskimo,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  the  word  in  our  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  The  same  is  true  in  many  cases  in  Iroquois,  a language  in 
which  conditions  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  Eskimo  prevail.  Here 
an  example  may  be  given  from  the  Oneida  dialect.  Watgajijanegale 
THE  FLOWER  BREAKS  OPEN  consists  of  the  formal  elements  wa-,  -t-, 
and  -g-,  which  are  temporal,  modal,  and  pronominal  in  character ; the 
vowel  -0-,  which  is  the  character  of  the  stem-jija  flower,  which  never 
occurs  alone;  and  the  stem  -negale  to  break  open,  which  also  has  no 
independent  existence. 

In  all  these  cases  the  elements  possess  great  clearness  of  signifi- 
cance, but  the  lack  of  permanence  of  form  compels  us  to  consider 
them  as  parts  of  a longer  word. 

Wliile  in  some  languages  this  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  adequate 
criterion  for  the  separation  of  words,  there  are  other  cases  in  wliich 
certain  parts  of  the  sentence  may  be  thus  isolated,  while  the  others 
retain  their  independent  form.  In  American  languages  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  nouns  enter  the  verbal  complex  without 
any  modification  of  their  component  elements.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  Pawnee:  ta'tukH  i have  cut  it  for  thee,  and  rlks 
ARROW,  combine  into  tatu'nkskH  i cut  thy  arrow.  The  closeness  of 
connection  of  these  forms  is  even  clearer  in  cases  in  which  far-reach- 
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ing  phonetic  modifications  occur.  Thus  the  elements  ta-t-ru^n  combine 
into  ta'hu^n  i make  (because  tr  in  a word  changes  toTi);  and  ta-t-riks- 
ru^n  becomes  taJilkstu^n  i make  an  arrow  (because  r after  s 
changes  to  t).  At  the  same  time  r'lks  arrow  occurs  as  an  independ- 
ent word. 

If  we  follow  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  same  element  may  appear  at  one  time 
as  an  independent  noun,  then  again  as  a part  of  a word,  the  rest  of 
which  has  all  the  characteristics  before  described,  and  which  for 
this  reason  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider  as  a complex  of  independ- 
ent elements. 

Ambiguity  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  parts  of  the  sentence 
may  also  arise  either  when  in  their  significance  they  become  depend- 
ent upon  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  or  when  their  meaning  is  so 
vague  and  weak  as  compared  to  the  other  jiarts  of  the  sentence  that 
we  are  led  to  regard  them  as  subordinate  parts.  Words  of  this 
kind,  when  phonetically  strong,  will  generally  be  considered  as  mde- 
pendent  particles;. when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  phonetically 
weak,  they  will  generally  be  considered  as  modifying  parts  of  other 
words.  A good  example  of  this  kind  is  contained  in  the  Ponca 
texts  by  the  Rev.  James  Owen  Dorsey,^  in  which  the  same  elements 
are  often  treated  as  independent  particles,  while  in  other  cases  they 
appear  as  subordinate  parts  of  words.  Thus  we  find  these 

(p.  23,  line  17),  but  jdbe  amd  the  beaver  (p.  553,  line  7). 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Sioux  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs.  We  find  in  this  case,  for  instance, 
the  element  pi  always  treated  as  the  ending  of  a word,  probabfy 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  plural,  which  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages  is  almost  always  exjiressed  by  a modification 
of  the  word  to  which  it  applies.  On  the  other  hand,  elements  like  kto, 
and  Sni,  signifying  the  future  and  negation  respectively,  are  treated 
as  independent  words,  although  they  appear  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  the  pi  mentioned  before. 

Other  examples  of  this  kind  are  the  modifj^ing  elements  in  Tsim- 
shian,  a language  in  which  innumerable  adverbial  elements  are 
expressed  by  fairly  weak  phonetic  groups  which  have  a definite 
position.  Here,  also,  it  seems  entirely  arbitrarj-  whether  these 
phonetic  groups  are  considered  as  separate  words,  or  whether  they 
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are  combined  with  the  verbal  expressions  into  a single  word.  In 
these  cases  the  independent  existence  of  the  word  to  which  such 
particles  are  joined  without  any  modification  will  generally  deter- 
mine us  to  consider  these  elements  as  independent  particles,  pro- 
vided they  are  phonetically  strong  enough;  while  whenever  the 
verbal  expression  to  which  they  are  joined  is  modified  either  by  the 
insertion  of  these  elements  between  its  component  parts,  or  in  some 
other  way,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as  parts  of  the  word. 

It  seemed  important  to  discuss  somewhat  fully  the  concept  of  the 
word  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  sentence,  because  in  the  morpho- 
logical treatment  of  American  languages  this  question  plays  an 
important  r6le. 

Stem,  and  Affix 

The  analytic  treatment  of  languages  results  in  the  separation  of  a 
number  of  different  groups  of  the  elements  of  speech.  Wlien  we 
arrange  these  according  to  their  functions,  it  appears  that  certain 
elements  recur  in  every  single  sentence.  These  are,  for  instance, 
the  forms  indicating  subject  and  predicate,  or,  in  modern  European 
languages,  forms  indicating  number,  tense,  and  person.  Others, 
like  terms  expressing  demonstrative  ideas,  may  or  may  not  occur  in 
a sentence.  These  and  many  others  are  treated  in  our  grammars. 
According  to  the  character  of  these  elements,  they  seem  to  modify 
the  material  contents  of  the  sentence;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Eng- 
lish sentences  Tie  striTces  him,  and  I struclc  thee,  where  the  idea  of  strik- 
ing somebody  appears  as  the  content  of  the  communication ; while 
the  ideas  he,  'present,  him,  and  1,  past,  thee,  appear  as  modifications. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  note  that  this  separation  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  a sentence  into  material  contents  and  formal 
modifications  is  an  arbitrary  one,  brought  about,  presumably,  first  of 
of  all,  by  the  great  variety  of  ideas  which  may  be  expressed  in  the 
same  formal  manner  by  the  same  pronominal  and  tense  elements. 
In  other  words,  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence  may  be  repre- 
sented by  subjects  and  predicates  expressing  an  unlimited  number 
of  ideas,  while  the  modifying  elements — here  the  pronouns  and 
tenses — comprise,  comparatively  speaking,  a very  small  number  of 
ideas.  In  the  discussion  of  a language,  the  parts  expressing  the  mate- 
rial contents  of  sentences  appear  to  us  as  the  subject-matter  of  lexi- 
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cography;  parts  expressing  the  modifying  relations,  as  tlie  subject- 
matter  of  grammar.  In  modern  Indo-European  languages  the  num- 
ber of  ideas  Avhich  are  expressed  liy  subordinate  elements  is,  on  the 
whole,  limited,  and  for  this  reason  the  dividing-line  between  grammar 
and  dictionary  appears  perfectly  clear  and  well  dra-wn.  In  a vdder 
sense,  however,  all  etymological  processes  and  word  compositions 
must  be  considered  aS  parts  of  the  granimar;  and,  if  we  include  those, 
we  find  that,  even  in  Indo-European  languages,  the  number  of  classi- 
fying ideas  is  f[uite  large. 

In  American  languages  the  distinction  between  grammar  and 
lexicograph}'  often  becomes  quite  obscure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  elements  which  enter  into  formal  compositions  becomes 
very  large.  It  seems  necessary  to  explain  this  somewhat  more  fully 
by  examples.  In  the  Tsimshian  language  we  find  a very  great  number 
of  adverbial  elements  which  can  not  be  considered  as  entirelj'^  inde- 
pendent, and  which,  without  doubt,  must  bo  considered  as  elements 
modifying  verbal  ideas.  On  account  of  the  very  large  number  of  these 
elements,  the  total  number  of  verbs  of  motion  seems  to  be  somewhat 
restricted,  although  the  total  number  of  verbs  that  ma}''  be  com- 
bined with  these  adverbial  ideas  is  much  larger  than  the  total  number 
of  the  adverbial  ideas  themselves.  Thus,  the  number  of  adverbs 
appears  to  be  fixed,  while  the  number  of  verbs  appears  unlimited; 
and  conseipiently  we  have  the  impression  that  the  former  are  modi- 
fying elements,  and  that  their  discussion  belongs  to  the  grammar 
of  the  language,  while  the  latter  are  words,  and  their  discussion 
belongs  to  the  lexicography  of  the  language.  The  number  of  such 
modifying  elements  in  Eskimo  is  even  larger;  and  here  the  impres- 
sion that  the  discussion  of  these  elements  belongs  to  the  grammar  of 
the  language  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  can  never  take  an 
initial  iiosition,  and  that  they  are  not  placed  following  a complete 
word,  but  are  added  to  an  element  which,  if  pronounced  by  itself, 
would  not  give  any  sense. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  in  a number  of  languages,  the 
number  of  the  modifying  elements  may  increase  so  much  that  it 
may  become  doubtful  which  element  represents  a series  of  ideas 
limited  in  number,  and  which  represents  an  almost  unlimited  series 
of  words  belonging  to  tht?  vocabulary.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  in 
Algoncjuian,  where  in  almost  all  verbs  several  elements  appear  in 
conjunction,  each  in  a definite  position,  but  each  group  so  numerous 
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that  it  would  be  entirely  arbitrary  to  designate  the  one  group  as 
words  modified  by  the  other  group,  or  vice  versa. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  for  our  purposes  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  illustrates  the  lack  of  definiteness  of  the  terms  stem 
and  affix.  According  to  the  ordinary  terminology,  affixes  are 
elements  attached  to  stems  or  words,  and  modifying  them.  This 
definition  is  perfectly  acceptable  as  long  as  the  number  of  modifying 
ideas  is  limited.  Wlien,  however,  the  number  of  modifying  elements 
becomes  exceedingl}'-  large,  we  may  well  doubt  wliich  of  the  two  is 
the  modifier  and  which  the  modified,  and  the  determination  finally 
becomes  entirely  arbitrary.  In  the  following  discussions  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  confine  the  terms  prefix,  suffix,  and  affix  entirely  to 
those  cases  where  the  number  of  ideas  expressed  by  these  elements 
is  strictly  limited.  Wherever  the  number  of  combined  elements 
becomes  so  large  that  thej'  can  not  be  properly  classified,  these 
terms  have  not  been  used,  but  the  elements  have  been  treated  as 
co-ordinate. 


Discussion  of  Grammatical  Categories 

From  Avhat  has  been  saiil  it  appears  that,  in  an  objective  discus- 
sion of  languages,  three  points  haA^e  to  be  considered:  first,  the  con- 
stituent phonetic  elements  of  the  language;  second,  the  groups  of 
ideas  expressed  by  phonetic  groups;  third,  the  methods  of  combining 
and  modifying  phonetic  groups. 

It  seems  desirable  to  discuss  the  second  of  these  points  someAAdiat 
more  fully  before  taking  up  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of 
American  languages. 

Grammarians  A\dio  have  studied  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
Avestern  Asia  haA'^e  developed  a system  of  categories  Avhich  we  are 
inclined  to  look  for  in  every  language.  It  seems  desirable  to  sIioaa^ 
here  in  hoAv  far  the  system  -ivith  Avhich  Ave  are  familiar  is  character- 
istic only  of  certain  groups  of  languages,  and  in  how  far  other  systems 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  It  seems  easiest  to  illustrate  this  matter 
by  discussing  first  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Indo-European 
noun,  pronoun,  and  verb,  and  then  by  taking  up  the  Avider  aspects  of 
this  subject. 
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Nom  iuftl  €at('fforiex 

In  the  treatment  of  our  noun  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  a 
number  of  fundamental  categories.  In  most  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, nouns  are  classified  according  to  gender,  they  are  modified 
by  forms  expressing  singular  and  plural,  and  they  also  appear  in 
syntactic  combinations  as  cases.  None  of  these  apparently  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  noun  are  necessary  elements  of  articulate 
speech. 

GENDER 

The  history  of  the  English  language  shows  clearly  that  the  gender 
of  a noun  may  practically  be  suppressed  without  interfering  with  the 
clearness  of  expression.  Wliile  we  still  find  traces  of  gender  in 
English,  practically  all  inanimate  objects  have  come  to  belong  to 
one  single  gender.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  languages 
of  the  world,  gender  is  not  by  any  means  a fundamental  category, 
and  that  nouns  may  not  be  divided  into  classes  at  all,  or  the  point 
of  view  of  classification  may  be  an  entirely  different  one.  Thus  the 
Bantu  languages  of  Africa  classify  words  into  a great  many  distinct 
groups  the  significance  of  most  of  which  is  not  by  any  means  clear. 
The  Algonquian  of  North  America  classify  nouns  as  animate  and 
inanimate,  without,  however,  adhering  strictly  to  the  natural  classi- 
fication implied  in  these  terms.  Thus  the  small  animals  may  be 
classified  as  inanimate,  while  certain  plants  may  appear  as  animate. 
Some  of  the  Siouan  languages  classify  nouns  by  means  of  articles, 
and  strict  distinctions  are  made  between  animate  moving  and  ani- 
mate at  rest,  inanimate  long,  inanimate  round,  inanimate  high,  and 
inanimate  collective  objects.  The  Iroquois  distinguish  strictly  be- 
tween nouns  designating  men  and  other  nouns.  The  latter  may 
attain  be  subdivided  into  a definite  and  indefinite  group.  The  Uchee 
distinguish  between  members  of  the  tribe  and  other  human  beings. 
In  America,  true  gender  is  on  the  whole  rare;  it  is  found,  perhaps, 
among  a few  of  the  languages  of  the  lower  Mississippi;  it  occurs  in 
the  same  way  as  in  most  Indo-European  languages  in  the  Chinook 
of  Columbia  river,  and  to  a more  limited  extent  among  some  of  the 
languages  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  of  British  Columbia. 
Among  North  American . languages,  the  Eskimo  and  Athapascan 
have  no  trace  of  a classification  of  nouns.  The  examples  here  given 
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show  clearly  that  the  sex  principle,  which  underlies  the  classification 
of  nouns  in  European  languages,  is  merely  one  of  a great  many  pos- 
sible classifications  of  this  kind. 

PLURAL 

Of  a somewhat  different  character  is  the  plural  of  Indo-European 
nouns.  Because,  for  the  purpose  of  clear  expression,  each  noun 
must  be  expressed  either  as  a singular  or  as  a plural,  it  might  seem 
that  this  classification  is  almost  indispensable;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show,  by  means  of  sentences,  that,  even  in  English,  the  distinction 
is  not  always  made.  For  instance,  in  the  sentence  The  wolf  has 
devoured  the  sheep,  it  is  not  clear  whether  a single  sheep  is  meant, 
or  a plurality  of  sheep  are  referred  to.  Nevertheless,  this  would  not, 
on  the  whole,  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience,  since  either  the  context 
would  show  whether  singular  or  plural  is  meant,  or  an  added  adjec- 
tive would  give  the  desired  information. 

While,  according  to  the  structure  of  our  European  languages,  we 
always  tend  to  look  for  the  expression  of  singularity  or  plurality  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  of  expression,  there  are  other  languages  that 
are  entirely  indifferent  towards  this  distinction.  A good  example 
of  this  kind  is  the  Kwakiutl.  It  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the 
Kwakiutl  whether  he  says.  There  is  a house  or  There  are  houses. 
The  same  form  is  used  for  expressing  both  ideas,  and  the  idea  of 
singularity  and  plurality  must  be  understood  either  by  the  context 
or  by  the  addition  of  a special  adjective.  Similar  conditions  prevail 
in  the  Athapascan  languages  and  in  Haida.  In  Siouan,  also,  a dis- 
tinction between  singularity  and  plurality  is  made  only  in  the  case 
of  animate  objects.  It  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  American 
languages  are  rather  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  clear  expression  of 
plurality,  but  that  they  tend  to  express  much  more  rigidly  the  ideas 
of  collectivity  or  distribution.  Thus  the  Kwakiutl,  who  are  rather 
indifl’erent  to  the  expression  of  plurality,  are  very  particular  in 
denoting  whether  the  objects  spoken  of  are  distributed  here  or 
there.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  distribution  is  carefully  expressed. 
In  the  same  way,  when  speaking  of  fish,  they  express  by  the  same 
term  a single  fish  and  a quantity  of  fish.  Wlien,  however,  they 
desire  to  say  that  these  fish  belong  to  different  species,  a distributive 
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form  expressing  this  idea  is  made  use  of.  A similar  indifference  to 
the  idea  of  singular  and  plural  may  be  observed  in  the  pronouns  of 
several  languages,  and  will  be  noted  later  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  number  may  be  much  more  strongly 
emphasized  than  it  is  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  The  dual, 
as  in  Greek,  is  of  common  occurrence  the  world  over;  but  it  happens 
also  that  a triads  and  paucalis — expressions  for  three  and  a few — are 
distinguished. 

CASE 

\Miat  is  true  of  number  is  no  less  true  of  case.  Psychologically, 
the  substitution  of  prepositional  expressions  for  cases  would  hardly 
represent  a complete  absence  of  the  concept  of  cases.  This  is  rather 
found  in  those  languages  in  which  the  whole  group  of  relations  of  the 
nouns  of  a sentence  is  expressed  in  the  verb.  \Mien,  for  instance,  in 
Chinook,  we  find  expressions  like  he  her  it  with  cut,  man,  woman, 
Icnife,  meaning  The  man  cut  the  woman  with  the  Tcnife,  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  nouns  themselves  appear  without  any  trace  of  case- 
relationship,  merely  as  appositions  to  a number  of  pronouns.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  case  a distinction  is  made  in  the  pronoun  between 
subject  and  object,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  cases  are  found,  although 
not  as  nominal  cases,  but  still  as  pronominal  cases.  The  case- 
relation,  however,  is  confined  to  the  two  forms  of  subject  and 
object,  since  the  obhque  cases  are  expressed  by  pronominal  objects, 
while  the  characteristic  of  each  particular  oblique  relation  is 
expressed  by  adverbial  elements.  In  the  same  language,  the  genitive 
relation  is  eUminated  by  substituting  for  it  possessive  expressions, 
like,  for  instance,  the  man,  his  house,  instead  of  the  man's  house. 
While,  therefore,  case-expressions  are  not  entirely  eliminated,  their 
number,  which  in  some  European  languages  is  considerable,  may  be 
largely  reduced. 

Thus  we  find  that  some  of  our  nominal  categories  either  do  not 
occur  at  all,  or  occur  only  in  very  much  reduced  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize  that  other  new  categories  may  occur  which 
are  entirely  foreign  to  our  European  languages.  Classifications  like 
those  referred  to  before— such  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or  of  nouns 
designating  men,  and  other  nouns;  and,  further,  of  nouns  according 
to  form— are  rather  foreign  to  us,  although,  in  the  connection  of  verb 
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and  noun,  form-classifications  occur.  Thus  we  do  not  say,  a tree  is 
somewhere,  but  a tree  stands;  not,  the  river  is  in  New  YorJc,  but  the 
river  flows  through  New  York. 

TENSE 

Tense  classes  of  nouns  are  not  rare  in  American  languages.  As  we 
may  speak  of  a future  husband  or  of  our  late  friend,  thus  many  Indian 
languages  express  in  every  noun  its  existence  in  presence,  past,  or 
future,  wliich  they  require  as  much  for  clearness  of  expression  as  we 
require  the  distinction  of  singular  and  plural. 

Person  a / Pro  no  nns 

The  same  lack  of  conformity  in  the  principles  of  classification  may 
be  found  in  the  pronouns.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  three 
persons  of  the  pronoun,  which  occur  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural.  Although  we  make  a distinction  of  gender  for  the  third  per- 
son of  the  pronoun,  we  do  not  carry  out  this  principle  of  classification 
consistently  in  the  other  persons.  The  first  and  second  persons  and 
the  tliird  person  plural  have  the  same  form  for  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter.  A more  rigid  application  of  the  sex  system  is  made,  for 
instance,  in  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa,  in  wliich 
sex  is  distinguished,  not  only  in  the  third  person,  but  also  in  the  first 
and  second  persons. 

Logically,  our  three  persons  of  the  pronoun  are  based  on  the  two 
concepts  of  self  and  not-self,  the  second  of  which  is  subdivided, 
according  to  the  needs  of  speech,  into  the  two  concepts  of  person 
addressed  and  person  spoken  of.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a 
first  person  plural,  we  mean  logically  either  self  and  person  addressed, 
or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of,  or,  finally,  self,  person  or  per- 
sons addressed,  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  A true  first  person 
plural  is  impossible,  because  there  can  never  be  more  than  one  self. 
This  logical  laxity  is  avoided  by  many  languages,  in  which  a sharp 
distinction  is  made  between  the  two  combinations  self  and  person  or 
persons  spoken  to,  or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  I do 
not  Icnow  of  any  language  expressing  in  a separate  form  the  com- 
bination of  the  three  persons,  probably  because  this  idea  readily 
coalesces  Avith  the  idea  of  self  and  persons  spoken  to.  These  two 
forms  are  generally  designated  by  the  rather  inaccurate  term  of 
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“inclusive”  and  “exclusive  first  person  plural,”  by  which  is  meant 
the  first  person  plural,  including  or  excluding  the  person  addressed. 
The  second  and  third  persons  form  true  jilurals.  Thus  the  principle 
of  division  of  the  pronouns  is  carried  through  in  many  languages 
more  rigidly  than  we  find  it  in  the  European  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  singular 
and  plural  may  be  ob.served  also  in  the  pronominal  forms  of  a num- 
ber of  languages.  Thus  the  Sioux  do  not  know  any  pronominal  dis- 
tinction between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  person,  and 
only  a very  imperfect  distinction  between  the  third  person  singular 
and  plural;  Avhile  the  first  person  .singular  and  plural,  according  to 
the  fundamental  dilTerence  in  their  significance,  are  sharply  distin- 
guished. In  some  Siouan  dialects  we  may  well  say  that  the  pro- 
nominal object  has  only  a first  person  singular,  first  person  plural, 
and  a second  person,  and  that  no  other  pronoun  for  the  object  occurs. 
Thus  the  system  of  pronouns  may  be  reduced  to  a mere  fragment 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  find. 

Di-monstrati re  Prouonns 

% 

In  many  cases,  the  analogy  of  the  personal  pronouns  and  of  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  is  rigid,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  having 
three  persons  in  the  same  way  as  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus  the 
Kwakiutl  will  say,  the  house  near  me  (this  house),  the  house  near  thee 
(that  house),  the  house  near  him  (that  house). 

But  other  points  of  view  are  added  to  the  principle  of  division 
corresponding  to  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus,  the  Kwakiutl,  and 
many  other  American  languages,  add  to  the  pronominal  concept  just 
discussed  that  of  visibility  and  invisibility,  while  the  Chinook  add 
the  concepts  of  present  and  past.  Perhaps  the  most  exuberant 
development  of  the  demonstrative  idea  is  found  among  the  Eskimo, 
where  not  only  the  ideas  corresponding  to  the  three  personal  pro- 
nouns occur,  but  also  those  of  position  in  space  in  relation  to  the 
speaker, — which  are  specified  in  seven  directions;  as,  center,  above, 
below,  in  front,  behind,  right,  left,— and  expressing  points  of  the  com- 
pass in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  divisions  which  are  mentioned 
here  are  all  necessary  parts  of  clear  expression  in  the  languages  men- 
tioned. For  instance,  in  Kwakiutl  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  use 
an  expression  like  our  that  house,  which  means  in  English  the  single 
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house  away  from  the  speaher.  The  Kwakiutl  must  express  this  idea 
in  one  of  the  following  six  forms: 

The  (singular  or  plural)  house  visible  near  me 

invisible  near  me 
visible  near  thee 
invisible  near  thee 
visible  near  him 
invisible  near  him 

while  the  Eskimo  would  express  a term  like  this  man  as 

This  man  near  me 
near  thee 
near  him 
behind  me 
in  front  of  me 
to  the  right  of  me 
to  the  left  of  me 
above  me 
below  me,  etc. 

Verha  I Ca  fe</orles 

We  can  follow  out  similar  differences  in  the  verb.  In  our  Indo- 
European  languages  we  have  expressions  signifying  persons,  tenses, 
moods,  and  voices.  The  ideas  represented  by  these  groups  are  quite 
unevenly  developed  in  various  languages.  In  a great  many  cases 
the  forms  expressing  the  persons  are  expressed  simply  by  a combina- 
tion of  the  personal  pronoun  and  the  verb;  while  in  other  cases  the 
phonetic  complexes  expressing  personal  relations  are  developed  in 
an  astonishing  manner.  Thus  the  Algonquian  and  the  Eskimo  possess 
special  phonetic  groups  expressing  definite  relations  between  the 
subject  and  object  which  occur  in  transitive  verbs.  For  example,  in 
sentences  like  I strike  thee,  or  They  strike  me,  the  combination  of  the 
pronouns  I — thee,  and  they  — me,  are  expressed  by  special  phonetic 
equivalents.  There  are  even  cases  in  which  the  indirect  objects  (as  in 
the  sentence,  I send  him  to  you)  may  be  expressed  by  a single  form. 
The  characteristic  trait  of  the  forms  here  referred  to  is,  that  the 
combined  pronoun  can  not  be  reduced  to  its  constituent  elements, 
although  historically  it  may  have  originated  from  combinations  of 
separate  forms.  It  is  obvious  that  in  cases  in  wliich  the  development 
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of  the  pronoun  is  as  weak  as  in  the  Sioiian  languages,  to  which  I have 
referred  before,  the  definiteness  of  tlie  pronominal  forms  of  the  verb, 
to  which  we  are 'accustomed,  is  entirely  lost.  Thus  it  happens  that 
in  the  Sioux  the  verb  alone  may  be  used  as  well  for  the  more  or  less 
abstract  idea  of  verbal  action  as  for  the  third  person  of  the  indicative. 

Much  more  fundamental  are  the  existing  differences  in  regard  to 
the  occurrence  of  tenses  and  modes.  We  are  accustomed  to  verbal 
forms  in  which  the  tense  is  always  expressed  with  perfect  definite- 
ness. In  the  sentence  The  man  is  side  we  really  express  the  idea. 
The  single  definite  man  is  side  at  the  present  time.  This  strict  expres- 
sion of  the  time  relation  of  the  occurrence  is  missing  in  many 
languages.  The  Eskimo,  for  instance,  in  expressing  the  same  idea, 
will  simply  say,  single  man  side,  leaving  the  question  entirely  open 
whether  the  man  was  sick  at  a previous  time,  is  sick  at  the  present 
time,  or  is  going  to  be  sick  in  the  future.  The  condition  here  is 
similar  to  the  one  described  before  in  relation  to  plurality.  The 
Eskimo  can,  of  course,  express  whether  the  man  is  sick  at  the  present 
time,  was  sick,  or  is  going  to  be  sick,  but  the  grammatical  form  of 
his  sentences  does  not  require  the  expression  of  the  tense  relation. 
In  other  cases  the  temporal  ideas  may  be  expressed  with  much  greater 
nicety  than  we  find  in  our  familiar  grammars.  Generally,  languages 
in  which  a multiplicity  of  tenses  are  foun<l  include  in  their  form  of 
expression  certain  modifications  of  the  tense  concept  which  might  be 
called  “semi-temporal,”  like  inchoatives,  which  express  the  beginning 
of  an  action;  duratives,  which  express  the  extent  of  time  during  which 
the  action  lasts;  transitionals,  which  express  the  change  of  one  state 
of  being  into  another;  etc.  There  is  very  little  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  tenses,  and  the  characteristics  of  many 
languages  show  that  tenses  are  not  by  any  means  required  for  clear 
expression. 

What  is  true  of  tenses  is  also  true  of  modes.  The  number  of 

% 

languages  which  get  along  with  a single  mode,  or  at  most  with  the 
indicative  and  imperative,  is  considerable;  although,  in  this  case  also, 
the  idea  of  subordination  may  be  expressed  if  it  seems  desirable  to 
do  so. 

The  few  examples  that  I have  given  here  illustrate  that  many  of 
the  categories  which  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  essential  may  be 
absent  in  foreign  languages,  and  that  other  categories  may  occur  as 
substitutes. 
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Interpretation  of  Grammatical  Categories 

Wlien  we  consider  for  a moment  what  this  implies,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  in  each  language  only  a part  of  the  complete  concept  that 
we  have  in  mind  is  expressed,  and  that  each  language  has  a peculiar 
tendency  to  select  this  or  that  aspect  of  the  mental  image  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  expression  of  the  thought.  To  use  again  the  example 
wliich  I mentioned  before.  The  man  is  sick.  We  express  by  tliis 
sentence,  in  English,  the  idea,  a definite  single  man  at  present  sicTc. 
In  Kwakiutl  this  sentence  would  have  to  be  rendered  by  an  expres- 
sion which  would  mean,  in  the  vaguest  possible  form  that  could  be 
given  to  it,  definite  man  near  him  invisible  side  near  him  invisible. 
Visibility  and  nearness  to  the  first  or  second  person  might,  of  course, 
have  been  selected  in  our  example  in  place  of  imnsibility  and  nearness 
to  the  third  person.  An  idiomatic  expression  of  the  sentence  in 
this  language  would,  however,  be  much  more  definite,  and  would 
require  an  expression  somewhat  like  the  follovdng.  That  invisible 
man  lies  sick  on  his  back  on  the  fioor  of  the  absent  house.  In 
Eskimo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  idea  would  be  expressed  by  a 
form  like  {single)  man  sick,  leaving  place  and  time  entirely  indefi- 
nite. In  Ponca,  one  of  the  Siouan  dialects,  the- same  idea  would 
require  a decision  of  the  question  whether  the  man  is  at  rest  or  mov- 
ing, and  we  might  have  a form  like  the  moving  single  man  sick. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  further  traits  of  idiomatic  expression, 
this  example  might  be  further  expanded  by  adding  modalities  of  the 
verb;  thus  the  Kwakiutl,  whose  language  I have  used  several  times 
as  an  example,  ivould  require  a form  indicating  whether  this  is  a new 
subject  introduced  in  conversation  or  not;  and,  in  case  the  speaker 
had  not  seen  the  sick  person  himself,  he  would  have  to  express  whether 
he  Ivnows  by  hearsay  or  by  evidence  that  the  person  is  sick,  or 
whether  he  has  dreamed  it.  It  seems,  however,  better  not  to  com- 
plicate our  present  discussion  by  taking  into  consideration  the  pos- 
sibilities of  exact  expression  that  may  be  required  in  idiomatic  forms 
of  speech,  but  rather  to  consider  only  those  parts  of  the  sentence 
which,  according  to  the  morphology  of  the  language,  mwsf  be  expressed. 

We  conclude  from  the  examples  here  given  that  in  a discussion  of 
the  characteristics  of  various  languages  difl’erent  fundamental  cate- 
gories will  be  found,  and  that  in  a comparison  of  difl’erent  languages 
It  will  be  necessary  to  compare  as  well  the  phonetic  characteristics 
as  the  characteristics  of  the  vocabulary  and  those  of  the  grammatical 
concepts  in  order  to  give  each  language  its  proper  place. 
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m.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANGUAGES 
Origin  of  Dialects 

In  many  cases  the  (letermination  of  the  genetic  relationship  of 
languages  is  perfectly  simple.  Wherever  we  find  close  similarities 
in  phonetics,  in  vocabularies,  and  in  details  of  grammar,  there  can 
not  be  the  slightest  tloubt  that  the  languages  that  are  being  studied 
are  varieties  of  the  same  ancestral  form. 

To  a certain  extent  the  differentiation  of  a single  language  into  a 
number  of  dialects  is  spontaneous.  When  commumcation  between 
peoples  speaking  the  same  tongue  ceases,  peculiarities  df  pronuncia- 
tion will  readily  manifest  themselves  in  one  region  or  the  other  and 
may  become  permanent.  In  some  cases  these  modificotions  of  pro- 
nunciation may  gradually  increase  and  may  become  so  radical  that 
several  <juite  different  forms  of  the  original  language  develop.  At 
the  same  time  words  readily  assume  a new  significance,  and  if  the 
separation  of  the  people  should  be  accompanied  by  a differentiation 
of  culture,  these  changes  may  proceed  at  a very  rapid  rate. 

In  cases  of  such  phonetic  changes  and  of  modifications  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  words,  a certain  degree  of  regularity  may  always  be 
observed,  and  for  this  reason  the  historical  relationship  between 
the  new  dialects  and  the  older  forms  can  always  be  readily  estab- 
lished and  may  be  compared  to  the  modifications  that  take  place  in 

a series  of  generations  of  living  beings. 

Another  form  of  modification  may  occur  that  is  also  analogous  to 
biological  transformations.  We  must  recognize  that  the  origin  of 
language  must  not  be  looked  for  in  human  faculties  that  have  once 
been  active,  but  which  have  disappeared.  As  a matter  of  fact,  new 
additions  to  linguistic  devices  and  to  linguistic  material  are  con- 
stantly being  made.  Such  spontaneous  additions  to  a language  may 
. occur  in  one  of  the  new  dialects,  while  they  do  not  occur  in  the  other. 
These,  although  related  to  the  structure  of  the  older  language,  ^v^ll 
be  so  entirely  new  in  their  character  that  they  can  not  be  directly 

related  to  the  ancestral  language. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  each  of  these  dialects  may  incor- 
porate new  material.  Nevertheless  in  all  cases  where  the  older  mate- 
rial constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  material  of  the  language,  its  close 
relationship  to  the  ancestral  tongue  will  readily  be  recognized.  In 
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all  these  cases,  phonetics,  details  of  grammatical  structure,  and 
vocabulary  will  show  far-reaching  similarities. 

Comparison  of  Distinct  Languages 

The  problem  becomes  much  moi’e  tUflicult  when  the  similarities  in 
any  of  these  traits  become  less  pronounced.  With  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  primitive  languages,  it  has  been  found  that  cases 
are  not  rare  in  wliich  languages  spoken  in  certain  continuous  areas 
show  radical  differences  in  vocabulaiy  and  in  graimnatical  form, 
but  close  similarity  in  their  phonetic  elements.  In  other  cases  the 
similarity  of  phonetic  elements  may  be  less  pronounced,  but  there 
may  exist  a close  similarity  in  structural  details.  Again,  many 
investigators  have  pointed  out  peculiar  analogies  in  certain  words 
without  being  able  to  show  that  grammatical  fonn  and  general 
phonetic  character  coincide.  Many  examples  of  such  conditions  may 
be  given.  In  America,  for  instance,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  the 
languages  spoken  between  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Mount  St.  Elias 
is  quite  striking.  All  these  languages  are  characterized  by  the  occur- 
’ rence  of  a great  many  peculiar  Tc  sounds  and  peculiar  I sounds,  and 
by  their  tendency  towards  great  stress  of  articulation,  and,  in  most 
cases,  towards  a clustering  of  consonants.  Consequently  to  our  ear 
these  languages  sound  rough  and  harsh.  Notvdthstanding  these 
similarities,  the  grammatical  forms  and  the  vocabularies  are  so 
utterly  distinct  that  a common  origin  of  the  languages  of  this  area 
seems  entirely  out  of  the  question.  A similar  example  may  be  given 
from  South  Africa,  where  the  Bantu  negroes,  Bushmen,  and  Hotten- 
tots utilize  some  peculiar  sounds  wliich  are  produced  by  inspiration — 
by  draiving  in  the  breath,  not  by  expelling  it — and  wliich  are  ordi- 
narily called  “clicks.”  Notwithstanding  this  very  peculiar  common 
trait  in  their  languages,  there  is  no  similarity  in  grammar  and  hardly 
any  in  vocabulaiy. 

We  might  also  give  the  example  of  the  Siouan  and  the  Iroquois 
languages  of  North  America,  two  stocks  that  have  been  in  proximity, 
and  which  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous  nasal- 
ized vowels;  or  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  Californian  languages, 
which  sound  to  our  ear  euphonious,  and  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast. 

It  must  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  such  phonetic  characteristics 
of  a linuted  area  appear  in  their  most  pronounced  form  when  we 
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compare  the  whole  region  with  the  neighboring  districts.  They 
form  a unit  rather  hy  contrast  with  foreign  phonetics  than  when 
compared  among  themselves,  each  language  having  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics  in  a group  of  this  kind.  Thus,  the  Tlingit  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  tliffers  veiy  much  from  the  Chinook  of  Columbia 
river.  Nevertheless,  when  both  languages  are  compared  to  a lan- 
guage of  southern  California,  the  Sioux  or  the  Algonquian,  traits 
that  are  common  to  both  of  them  appear  to  quite  a marked  degree. 

What  is  true  of  phonetics  is  also  true  of  grammatical  form,  and 
this  is  evidentl}'^  a characteristic  trait  of  the  languages  of  the  whole 
world.  In  North  America  particularly  such  groups  of  languages 
can  be  readily  recognized.  A more  detailed  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem will  be  given  in  another  place,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here’,  that  languages — like,  for  instance,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit, 
and  Ilaida — which  are  spoken  in  one  continuous  area  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  our  continent  show  certain  common  characteristics 
when  compared  with  neighboring  languages  like  the  Eskimo,  Algon- 
quian, and  Tsim.shian.  In  a similar  way,  a number  of  Californian 
languages,  or  languages  of  southern  British  Columbia,  and  languages 
like  the  Pawnee  and  Iroquftis,  each  form  a group  characterized  by 
certain  traits  which  are  not  found  in  other  languages. 

In  cases  where  such  morphological  similarities  occur  without  a 
corresponding  similarity  of  vocabulary,  it  becomes  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  these  languages  may  be  considered  as 
descendants  of  one  parent  language;  and  there  are  numerous  cases 
in  which  our  judgment  must  be  suspended,  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  similarities  are  far-reaching,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
radical  differences  are  found  that  we  can  not  account  for  them  with- 
out assuming  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  foreign  element. 

Similar  phenomena  have  recently  induced  P.  W.  Schmidt  to  con- 
sider the  languages  of  Farther  India  and  of  IMalaysia  as  related;  and 
the  same  problem  has  been  discussed  by  Lepsius,  and  again  by  Mein- 
hoff,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  languages  of  the  Hottentot 
to  a number  of  east  African  languages  and  to  the  languages  of  the 
Ilamitic  peoples  of  North  Africa. 

Difficulties  also  arise  in  cases  where  a considerable  number  of 
similar  words  are  found  without  a corresponding  similarity  of  gram- 
matical forms,  so  that  we  may  be  reluctant  to  combine  two  such 
languages,  notwithstanding  their  similarities  of  vocabulary. 
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The  comparison  of  vocabularies  offers  peculiar  difliculties  in 
American  languages.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  American 
languages  is  very  limited,  and  in  many  cases  we  are  confined  to  col- 
lections of  a few  hundred  words,  vdthout  any  information  in  regard 
to  grammatical  forms.  Ovdng  to  the  strong  tendency  of  many 
American  languages  to  form  compound  words  or  derivatives  of  various 
kinds,  it  is  very  difficult  in  vocabularies  of  this  kind  to  recognize  the 
component  elements  of  words,  and  often  accidental  similarities  may 
obtrude  themselves  which  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  languages 
would  prove  to  be  of  no  significance  whatever. 

Setting  aside  this  practical  difficulty,  it  may  happen  quite  often 
that  in  neighboring  languages  the  same  term  is  used  to  designate  the 
same  object,  omng,  not  to  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  word  may  be  a loan  word  in  several  of  them.  Since 
the  vocabularies  which  are  ordinarily  collected  embrace  terms  for 
objects  found  in  most  common  use,  it  seems  most  likely  that  among 
these  a number  of  loan  words  may  occur. 

Even  when  the  available  material  is  fuller  and  more  thoroughly 
analyzed,  doubt  may  arise  regarding  the  significance  of  the  apparent 
similarities  of  vocabulary. 

Mutual  Influences  of  Languages 

In  all  these  cases  the  final  decision  will  depend  upon  the  answer  to 
the  questions  in  how  far  distinct  languages  may  influence  one  another, 
and  in  how  far  a language  without  being  subject  to  foreign  influ- 
ences may  deviate  from  the  parental  type.  Wliile  it  seems  that  the 
time  has  hardly  come  when  it  is  possible  to  answer  these  questions 
in  a definite  manner,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  existence 
of  far-reaching  influences  of  this  kind. 

Ph  onrfi  <•  Tn/iuences 

This  is  perhaps  most  clearly  evident  in  the  case  of  phonetics.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  why  languages  spoken  in  continuous  areas,  and 
entirely  distinct  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  structure,  should 
partake  of  the  same  phonetic  characteristics,  unless,  by  imitation, 
certain  phonetic  traits  may  be  carried  beyond  a single  linguistic 
stock.  While  I do  not  know  that  historical  evidence  of  such  occur- 
rences has  been  definitely  given,  the  phenomenon  as  it  occurs  in 
South  Africa,  among  the  Bantu  and  Hottentot,  admits  of  hardly 
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any  other  explanation.  And  the  same  is  true,  to  a more  or  less 
pronounced  extent,  among  other  distinct  but  neighboring  languages. 

The  possibility  of  such  a transfer  of  sounds  can  not  be  denied. 
Among  the  American  Indians,  for  instance — where  intermarriages 
between  individuals  belonging  to  difl’erent  tribes  are  frequent;  where 
slave  women  raise  their  own  and  their  masters’  children;  and  where, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  individuals  constituting  the  tribe,  indi- 
viduals who  have  mastered  several  distinct  languages  are  not  by 
any  means  rare — ample  opportunity  is  given  for  one  language  to 
exert  its  phonetic  influence  over  another.  Whether  this  explanation 
is  adequate,  is  a cpiestion  that  remains  to  be  decided  by  further  his- 
torical studies.* 

a tut  iiunafi  tut  I Ittflttettres 

Influence  of  the  syntax  of  one  language  upon  another,  and  even, 
to  a certain  extent,  of  the  morjihology  of  one  language  upon  another, 
is  also  probable.  The  study  of  the  languages  of  Europe  has  proved 
clearly  the  deep  influence  exerted  by  Latin  upon  the  syntax  of  all 
the  modern  European  languages.  We  can  also  recognize  how  certain 
syntactic  forms  of  expression  occur  in  neighboring  languages  on  our 
American  continent.  To  give  an  instance  of  this  kind,  we  find  that, 
in  the  most  diverse  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  commands 
are  given  in  the  periphrastic  form.  It  would  he  good  if  you  did  so 
and  so;  and  in  many  cases  this  periphrastic  form  has  been  substi- 
tuted entirely  for  the  ordinary  imperative.  Thus  it  may  well  be 
that  groups  of  psychological  concepts  which  are  expressed  by  means 
of  grammatical  forms  have  developed  in  one  language  under  the 
influence  of  another;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  if  we  once  admit  such 
influence,  where  the  limit  may  be  to  the  modifications  caused  by 
such  processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  most  fundamental  morphological  traits  of  a language  should 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  another  form  of  thought  as  exhibited 
in  another  language.  This  would  mean  that  the  greater  number  of 
grammatical  forms  would  disappear,  and  entirely  new  categories 
develop.  It  certainly  can  not  be  denied  that  far-reaching  modifica- 
tions of  this  kind  are  ]iossible,  but  it  \nll  require  the  most  cautious 
proof  in  every  single  case  before  their  existence  can  be  accepted. 


' See  also  p.  53. 
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Cases  of  the  introduction  of  new  suffixes  in  European  languages 
are  not  by  any  means  rare.  Thus,  the  ending  -able  of  French  words 
has  been  adopted  so  frequently  into  English  that  the  ending  itself 
has  attained  a certain  independence,  and  we  can  form  words  like 
eatable,  or  even  get-at-able,  in  which  the  ending,  which  was  originally 
French,  is  added  to  an  English  word.  In  a similar  way  the  French 
verbal  ending  -ir,  combined  wdth  the  German  infinitive  ending  in 
-en,  is  used  in  a large  number  of  German  words  as  though  it  were  a 
purely  German  ending.  I do  not  know,  however,  of  any  observations 
which  would  point  to  a radical  modification  of  the  morphological 
traits  of  a language  through  the  influence  of  another  language. 

Lexicoffva ph  ie  Infl aences 

While  the  phonetic  influence  of  distinct  languages  upon  one 
another  and  the  modification  of  morphological  traits  in  different 
languages  are  still  obscure,  the  borrowing  of  words  is  very  common, 
and  sometimes  reaches  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  vocabulaiy 
of  English  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  extensive  amalgamation 
of  the  vocabularies  of  quite  distinct  languages,  and  the  manner 
by  wliich  it  has  been  attained  is  instructive.  It  is  not  onlj^  that 
Anglo  - Saxon  adopted  large  parts  of  the  vocabulaiy  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  that  it  took  over  a few  terms  of  the  older 
Celtic  language,  and  adopted  some  words  from  the  Norse  invaders; 
but  we  find  also,  later,  introductions  from  Latin  and  Greek,  which 
were  introduced  through  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
which  filtered  down  from  the  educated  to  the  uneducated  classes. 
Furthermore,  numerous  terms  were  adopted  from  the  less  civilized 
peoples  with  whom  the  English-speaking  people  came  into  contact 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  the  Australian  and  the 
Indian-English  have  each  adopted  a great  many  native  terms, 
quite  a number  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  colloquial  and 
written  modern  English.  Tliis  phenomenon  is  so  common,  and 
the  processes  by  which  new  words  enter  into  a language  are  so 
obvious,  that  a full  discussion  is  not  required.  Another  example 
that  may  be  mentioned  here  is  that  of  the  Turkish  language,  which 
,has  adopted  a very  large  number  of  Arab  words. 

In  such  a transfer  of  the  vocabulary  of  one  language  into  another, 
words  undergo,  of  course,  far-reaching  changes.  These  may  be 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 4 
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partly  clue  to  phonetic  difficulties,  and  consist  in  the  adaptation 
of  an  unfamiliar  group  of  sounds  to  the  familiar  similar  sounds 
of  the  language  by  which  the  word  has  been  adopted.  There  may 
be  assimilations  by  which  the  grammatical  form  of  a word  is  made 
similar  to  more  familiar  forms.  Furthermore,  changes  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  are  common,  and  new  derivations  may  be 
formed  from  the  word  after  it  has  once  become  entirely  familiar, 
like  other  native  words. 

In  this  respect  a number  of  American  languages  seem  to  be- 
have curiously  when  compared  with  European  languages.  Bor- 
rowing of  words  in  Europe  is  particularly  common  when  a new 
object  is  first  introduced.  In  almost  all  these  cases  the  foreign 
designation  is  taken  over  with  more  or  less  fundamental  phonetic 
modifications.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  the  words  tobacco,  canoe, 
maize,  chocolate — to  take  as  illustration  a few  words  borrowed 
from  American  languages.  American  natives,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  commonly  adopt  words  in  this  manner,  but  much  more 
frequently  invent  descriptive  words  by  which  the  new  object  is  des- 
ignated. Thus  the  Tsimshian  of  British  Columlha  designate  rice 
by  a term  meaning  looking  like  maggots.  The  Kwakiutl  call  a 
steamboat  fire  on  its  hack  moving  on  the  water.  The  Eskimo 
call  cut  tobacco  being  blown  upon.  Words  of  this  type  are  in 
wide  use;  nevertheless,  loan  words  taken  from  English  are  not  by 
any  means  rare.  The  terms  biscuit,  dollar,  coffee,  tea,  are  found  in 
a great  many  Indian  languages.  The  probable  reason  why  descrip- 
tive words  are  more  common  in  American  languages  than  in  Euro- 
pean languages  lies  in  the  fretjuent  occurrence  of  descriptive  nouns. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  sets  of  j)henomcna  which 
must  be  considered  in  the  classification  of  languages:  (1)  differences 
which  can  easilj’^  be  proved  to  be  derived  from  modifications  of  a 
single  ancestral  language;  and  (2)  similarities  which  can  not  be 
thus  exjdained,  and  some  of  which  may  be  due  to  the  effects  of 
mixture. 

Origin  of  Similarities;  by  Dissemination  or  by  Parallel 

Development 

Before  we  proceed  with  this  consideration,  we  have  to  discuss 
the  two  logical  possibilities  for  such  similarities.  Either  they  may 
be  due  to  dissemination  from  a common  source,  so  that  they  origi- 
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nated  only  a single  time,  and  were  diffused  by  the  influence  of 
one  people  upon  another;  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  due  to  an 
independent  origin  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Tills. alternative  is  present  in  the  explanation  of  all  ethnic  phe- 
nomena, and  is  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  regard  to  which 
the  ethnologist,  as  well  as  the  investigator  of  languages,  must  be 
clear.  In  the  older  considerations  of  the  position  of  the  American 
race  among  the  races  of  man,  for  instance,  it  has  always  been  assumed 
that  occurrence  of  similar  phenomena  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  the  New  proved  genetic  relationship.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  method  of  proving  relationship  assumes  that, 
wherever  similarities  occur,  they  must  have  been  carried  by  the 
same  people  over  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore 
they  may  be  considered  as  proof  of  common  descent.  The  method 
thus  applied  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  a grad- 
ual difl’usion  of  cultural  elements  from  one  people  to  another,  and 
the  other  more  fundamental  one  of  a parallel  but  independent 
development  of  similar  phenomena  among  different  races  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  Since  such  development  is  a logical  possibil- 
ity, proofs  of  genetic  relationship  must  not  be  based  on  the  occur- 
rence of  sporadic  resemblances  alone. 

A final  decision  of  this  vexed  problem  can  be  given  only  by  historical 
evidence,  which  is  hardly  ever  available,  and  for  this  reason  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  question  must  always  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

The  cases  in  which  isolated  similarities  of  ethnic  phenomena  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world  have  been  recorded  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  these  are  of  such  a character  that  transmission  cannot  be  proved  at 
all.  If,  for  instance,  the  Indians  of  South  America  use  sacred 
musical  instruments,  which  must  not  be  seen  by  women,  and  if 
apparently  the  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Australian  aborigines, 
it  is  inadmissible  to  assume  the  occurrence  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  same  custom  in  these  two  remote  districts  as  due  to  transmission. 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  the  custom  may  have  developed  inde- 
pendently in  each  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  certain  peculiar  and  complex  customs  are  distributed  over 
large  continuous  areas,  and  where  transmission  over  large  portions  of 
this  area  is  plausible.  In  this  case,  even  if  independent  origin  had 
taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the  district  in  question,  the  present 
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distribution  is  fully  explained  by  the  assumption  of  extended  dissem- 
ination. 

It  is  true,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  similar  traditions  which  are 
found  distributed  over  large  districts.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
story  of  two  girls  who  noticed  two  stars,  a bright  one  and  a small  one, 
and  wished  these  stars  for  their  husbands.  The  following  morning 
they  found  themselves  in  the  sky,  married  to  the  stars,  and  later  on 
tried  to  return  to  the  earth  by  letting  themselves  down  through  a 
hole  in  the  sky.  This  rather  complex  tale  is  found  distributed  over 
the  American  continent  in  an  area  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Alississippi  river  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  in  places  even  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  for  instance,  in  Alaska  and  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  It  would  seem  difficult  to  assume,  in  a case 
of  this  kind,  the  possibility  of  an  independent  invention  of  the  tale  at 
a number  of  distinct  points;  but  it  must  be  assumed  that,  after  the 
tale  had  once  attained  its  present  form,  it  spread  by  dissemination 
over  that  jiart  of  the  continent  where  it  is  now  found. 

In  extreme  cases  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  two  types  of  ex- 
planation seem  quite  unassailable;  but  there  are  naturally  a very 
large  number  of  others  in  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  neither 
sufficiently  complex,  nor  distributed  over  a sufficientl}'^  large  contin- 
uous area,  to  lead  with  certainty  to  the  conclusion  of  an  origin  by  dis- 
semination; and  there  are  others  where  the  sporadic  distributions  seem 
curiously  arranged,  and  where  vague  possibilities  of  contact  occur. 
Thus  it  hap]iens  often  that  a satisfactory  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached. 

We  must  also  liear  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  a continuous  distri- 
bution may  once  have  existed,  but  may  have  become  discontinuous, 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  phenomena  in  question  in  inter- 
mediate regions.  If,  however,  we  w'ant  to  follow  a safe  method,  we 
must  not  admit  such  causes  for  sporadic  distribution,  unless  they  can 
be  definitely  proved  by  other  evidence;  otherwise,  the  way  is  open  to 
attempts  to  bring  into  contact  practically  every  part  of  the  world  with 
all  others. 

The  general  occurrence  of  similar  ethnic  phenomena  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  admits  also  of  the  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  a certain  number  of  customs  and  habits  that  were  common  to 
large  parts  of  mankind  at  a very  early  period,  and  which  have  main- 
tained themselves  here  and  there  up  to  the  present  time.  It  can 
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not  be  denied  that  this  point  of  view  has  certain  elements  in  its  favor; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  hardly  say  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  prove  or  to  disprove  it. 

We  meet  the  same  fundamental  problem  in  connection  with  simi- 
larities of  languages  which  are  too  vague  to  be  considered  as  proofs 
of  genetic  relationship.  That  these  exist  is  obvious.  Here  we  have 
not  only  the  common  characteristics  of  all  human  language,  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  certain  other 
similarities  which  must  here  be  considered. 

Influence  of  Environment  on  Language 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  similarities  of  neighboring  lan- 
guages and  customs  may  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment. The  leading  thought  in  this  theory  is,  that  the  human  mind, 
under  the  stress  of  similar  conditions,  will  produce  the  same  results; 
that  consequently,  if  the  members  of  the  same  race  live  in  the  same 
surroundings,  they  will  produce,  for  instance,  in  their  articulate  speech, 
the  same  kind  of  phonetics,  difTermg  perhaps  in  detail  according  to 
the  variations  of  environment,  but  the  same  in  their  essential  traits. 
Thus  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  moist  and  stormy  climate  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  caused  a chronic  catarrhal  condition  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  to  this  condition  is  due  the  guttural  pronuncia- 
tion and  harshness  of  their  languages;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mildness  of  the  California  climate  has  been  made  responsible  for  the 
euphonious  character  of  the  languages  of  that  district. 

I do  not  believe  that  detailed  investigations  in  any  part  of  the 
world  would  sustain  this  theorj^.  We  might  demand  proof  that  the 
same  language,  when  distributed  over  different  climates,  should  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  modifications  as  those  here  exemplified;  and 
we  might  further  demand  that,  wherever  similar  climates  are  found, 
at  least  a certain  approach  to  similarity  in  the  phonetics  of  the  lan- 
guages should  occur.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
case,  even  if  we  should  admit  the  excuse  that  modifying  influences 
have  obscured  the  original  similarity  of  phonetic  character.  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  arctic  people  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  as  a unit, 
we  find  fundamentally  different  traits  in  the  phonetics  of  the  Eskimo, 
of  the  Chukchee  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  of  other  arctic  Asiatic  and 
European  peoples.  The  phonetics  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  South 
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Africa  and  of  southwestern  North  America  are  not  t)y  any  means  the 
same.  The  prairie  tribes  of  North  America,  althougli  living  in 
nearly  the  same  climate,  over  a considerable  area,  show  remarkable 
tlifferences  in  the  phonetics  of  their  languages;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  Salish  family  who  live  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  speak  a lan- 
guage that  is  not  less  harsh  than  that  of  their  congeners  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  state  of  Washington.  In  any  attempt  at  arranging 
phonetics  in  accordance  with  climate,  the  discrepancies  would  be  so 
numerous,  that  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  theory  would  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  explaining  exceptions  rather  than  examples  corroborat- 
ing its  correctness. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  phonetics  is  no  less  true  in  regard  to  mor- 
phology and  vocabulary.  I do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been 
claimed  that  similar  words  must  necessarily  originate  under  the  stress 
of  the  same  conditions,  although,  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
principle,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  an  exception  in  regard  to  the 
vocabulary. 

I think  this  theory  can  be  sustained  even  less  in  the  field  of  lin- 
guistics than  in  the  field  of  ethnology.  It  is  certainly  true  that  each 
people  accommodates  itself  to  a certain  extent  to  its  surroundings, 
and  that  it  even  may  make  the  best  possible  use  of  its  surroundings 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  traits  of  its  culture,  but  I do  not 
believe  that  in  any  single  case  it  will  be  possible  to  explain  the  culture 
of  a people  as  due  to  the  influence  of  its  surroundings.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  the  Eskimo  of  northern  arctic  America  do  not  make 
extended  use  of  wood,  a substance  which  is  very  rare  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  Indians  of  the  woodlands  of  Brazil  are  not 
familiar  with  the  uses  to  which  snow  may  be  put.  We  may  even  go 
further,  and  acknowledge  that,  after  the  usefulness  of  certain  sub- 
stances, plants,  and  animals — like  bamboo  in  the  tropics,  or  the  cedar 
on  the  North  Pacific  coast  of  America,  or  ivory  in  the  arctic  regions,  or 
the  bufltalo  on  the  plains  of  North  America— has  once  been  recognized, 
they  will  find  the  most  extended  use,  and  that  numerous  inventions 
will  be  made  to  expand  their  usefulness.  We  may  also  recognize  that 
the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  a country,  the  difficulties  and  ease 
of  travel,  the  necessity  of  reaching  certain  points,  may  deeply  influ- 
ence the  habits  of  the  people.  But  with  all  this,  to  geographical 
conditions  cannot  be  ascribed  more  than  a modifying  influence  upon 
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the  fundamental  traits  of  culture.  If  this  were  not  true,  the  peculiar 
facts  of  distribution  of  inventions,  of  beliefs,  of  habits,  and  of  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  would  be  unintelligible. 

For  instance,  the  use  of  the  underground  house  is  distributed,  in 
America  and  Asia,  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  plateaus  to  parts  of 
the  Great  Plains,  northward  into  the  arctic  region;  and  crossing 
Bering  strait  we  find  it  in  use  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  and 
as  far  south  as  northern  Japan,  not  to  speak  of  the  subterranean 
dwellings  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The  climate  of  this  district 
shows  ver}'  considerable  differences,  and  the  climatic  necessity  for 
underground  habitations  does  not  exist  by  means  in  many  parts 
of  the  area  where  they  occur. 

In  a similar  area  we  find  the  custom  of  increasing  the  elasticity  of 
the  bow  by  overlaying  it  with  sinew.  While  this  procedure  may  be 
quite  necessary  in  the  arctic  regions,  where  no  elastic  wood  is  avail- 
able, it  is  certainly  not  necessary  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  or  along  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  where  a great  many 
varieties  of  strong  elastic  wood  are  available.  Nevertheless  the  use- 
fulness of  the  invention  seems  to  have  led  to  its  general  application 
over  an  extended  district. 

We  might  also  give  numerous  examples  which  would  illustrate 
that  the  adaptation  of  a people  to  their  surroundings  is  not  by  any 
means  perfect.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the 
Eskimo,  notwithstanding  their  inventiveness,  have  never  thought 
of  domesticating  the  caribou,  while  the  Chukchee  have  acquired 
large  reindeer-herds?  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  Chukchee, 
who  are  compelled  to  travel  about  with  their  reindeer-herds,  use  a 
tent  which  is  so  cumbersome  that  a train  of  many  sledges  is  required 
to  move  it,  while  the  Eskimo  have  reduced  the  frame  of  their  tents 
to  such  a degree  that  a single  sledge  can  be  used  for  conveying  it 
from  place  to  place? 

Other  examples  of  a similar  kind  are  the  difference  in  the  habita- 
tions of  the  arctic  Athapascan  tribes  and  those  of  the  Eskimo.  Not- 
withstanding the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  former  live  in  light  skin 
tents,  while  the  Eskimo  have  succeeded  in  protecting  themselves 
efficiently  against  the  gales  and  the  snows  of  winter. 

What  actually  seems  to  take  place  in  the  movements  of  peoples 
is,  that  a people  who  settle  in  a new  environment  will  first  of  all 
cling  to  their  old  Itabits  and  only  modify  them  as  much  as  is  abso- 
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lately  necessary  in  order  to  live  fairly  comfortably/  the  comfort  of 
life  bein<?  generally  of  secondary  importance  to  the  inertia  or  con- 
servatism which  prevents  a peojile  from  changing  their  settled  habits, 
that  have  become  customary  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  more 
or  less  automatic,  and  that  a change  would  be  felt  as  something 
decidedly  unusual. 

Even  when  a people  remain  located  in  the  same  place,  it  would 
seem  that  historical  influences  are  much  stronger  than  geographical 
influences.  I am  inclined,  for  instance,  to  explain  in  this  mamier  the 
differences  between  the  cultures  of  the  tribes  of  arctic  Asia  and  of 
arctic  America,  and  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  tribes  of  the 
southern  plateaus  of  North  America  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  norj^ern  plateaus  of  North  America.  In  the  southern  regions 
the  influence  of  the  Pueblos  has  made  itself  felt,  while  farther  to 
the  north  the  simpler  culture  of  the  Mackenzie  basin  gives  the 
essential  tone  to  the  culture  of  the  people. 

While  fully  acknowledging  the  importance  of  geographical  con- 
ditions upon  life,  I do  not  believe  that  they  can  be  given  a place 
at  all  comparable  to  that  of  culture  as  handed  tlown,  and  to  that 
of  the  historical  influence  exerted  by  the  cultures  of  surrounding 
tribes;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  less  direct  the  influence  of  the 
surroundings  is,  the  less  also  can  it  be  used  for  accounting  for  peculiar 
ethnological  traits. 

So  far  as  language  is  concerned,  the  influence  of  geographical  sur- 
roundings and  of  climate  seems  to  be  exceedingly  remote;  and  as 
long  as  we  are  not  even  able  to  prove  that  the  whole  organism  of 
man,  and  with  it  the  articulating  organs,  are  directly  influenced 
by  geographical  environment,  I do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  con- 
siderinsr  this  element  as  an  essential  trait  in  the  formation  or  modi- 
fication  of  human  speech,  much  less  as  a cause  which  can  be  used 
to  account  for  the  similarities  of  human  speech  in  neighboring  areas. 

Influence  of  Common  Psychic  Traits 

Equally  uncertain  seems  to  be  the  resort  to  the  assumption  of  pecu- 
liar psychic  traits  that  are  common  to  geographical  divisions  of  the 
same  race.  It  may  bo  claimed,  for  instance,  that  the  languages  of 
the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  and  Haida,  which  were  referred  to  before 
as  similar  in  certain  fundamental  morphological  traits,  are  alike. 
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for  the  reason  that  these  three  peoples  have  certain  psychical  traits 
in  common  which  are  not  shared  in  by  other  American  tribes.  ^ 

It  seems  certainly  admissible  to  assume  slight  differences  in  the 
psychical  make-up  among  groups  of  a race  which  are  different  in  re- 
gard to  their  physical  type.  If  we  can  prove  by  means  of  anatom- 
real  investigations  that  the  bodily  form,  and  with  it  the  nervous 
system  and  the  brain  of  one  part  of  a race  show  differences  from 
the  analogous  traits  of  another  part  of  the  race,  it  seems  justifiable 
to  conclude  that  the  physical  differentiation  may  be  accompanied 
by  psychic  differences.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  extent  of  physical  difference  is  always  exceedingly  slight,  and 
that,  ivithin  the  limits  of  each  geographical  type,  variations  are 
found  which  are  great  as  compared  to  the  total  differences  between 
the  averages  of  the  types.  To  use  a diagram: 

[ ^ ' 

b « c 


If  a represents  the  middle  point  of  one  type  and  b and  c its  extremes, 
a'  the  average  of  another  type  and  b'  and  c'  its  extremes,  and  if 
these  types  are  so  placed,  one  over  the  other,  that  types  in  the  second 
series  correspond  to  those  in  the  first  series  vertically  over  them, 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  two 
types  vdll  very  well  coincide,  while  only  the  extremes  ivill  be  more 
frequent  in  the  one  group  than  in  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  the 
physical  difference  is  not  a difference  in  kind,  but  a difference 
more  or  less  in  degree,  and  a considerable  overlapping  of  the  types 
necessarily  takes  place. 

If  tliis  is  true  in  regard  to  the  physical  type,  and  if,  furthermore, 
the  difference  in  psyclucal  types  is  inferred  only  from  the  observed 
differences  of  the  physical  types,  then  we  must  assume  that  the  same 
kind  of  overlapping  will  take  place  in  the  psychical  types.  The 
differences  with  wlfich  we  are  dealing  can,  therefore,  be  only  very 
slight,  and  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  these  slight  differences  could 
lead  to  radically  diverse  results. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  proof  winch  has  been  given  before,^  that 
the  same  languages  may  be  spoken  by  entirely  distinct  types,  shows 
clearly  how  slight  the  effect  of  difference  in  anatomical  type  upon 


' See  p.  9. 
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language  is  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  it  lias  ever  been  greater.  Viewing  the  matter  from  this  stand- 
point, the  hereditary  mental  di(Terences  of  various  groups  of  man- 
kind, particularly  within  the  same  race,  seem  to  be  so  slight  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they  account  in  any  way  for 
the  fundamental  differences  in  the  traits  of  distinct  languages! 

Uncertainty  of  Definition  of  Linguistic  Families 

The  problem  thus  remains  unsolved  how  to  interpret  the  similari- 
ties of  distinct  languages  in  cases  where  the  similarities  are  no  longer 
sufficient  to  prove  genetic  relationship.  From  what  has  been  said  we 
may  conclude  that,  even  in  languages  which  can  ea.sily  be  proved  to 
be  genetically  related,  independent  elements  may  be  found  in  vari- 
ous divisions.  Such  independent  elements  may  be  due  partly  to  new 
tendencies  which  develop  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  dialects,  or  to 
foi'eign  influence.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  new  tendencies 
and  foreign  influences  may  attain  such  importance  that  the  new 
language  may  still  be  considered  as  historically  related  to  the  ances- 
tral family,  but  that  its  deviations,  due  to  elements  that  are  not  found 
in  the  ancestral  language,  have  become  so  important  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  a branch  of  the  older  family. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  concept  of  a linguistic  family  can  not 
be  sharply  defined;  that  even  among  the  dialects  of  one  linguistic 
family,  more  or  less  foreign  material  may  be  present,  and  that  in  this 
sense  the  languages,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Paul,^  are  not,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  descendants  of  a single  ancestral  family. 

Thus  the  whole  problem  of  the  final  classification  of  languages  in 
linguistic  families  that  are  without  doubt  related,  seems  destined  to 
remain  open  until  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  distinct 
languages  ax’e  developed  shall  have  become  much  more  thorough 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  classifying  American  languages  in  those  linguistic 
families  for  which  we  can  give  a proof  of  relationship  that  can  not 
possibly  be  challenged.  Beyond  this  point  we  cau  do  no  more  than 
give  certain  definite  classifications  in  which  the  traits  common  to 
certain  groups  of  languages  are  pointed  out,  while  the  decision  as  to 
the  significance  of  these  common  traits  must  be  left  to  later  times. 


1 Paul,  Princlplen  der  Sprachgesehlchte. 
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IV.  LINGUISTICS  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

It  seems  desirable  to  say  a few  words  on  the  function  of  linguistic 
researches  in  the  study  of  the  etlinography  of  the  Indians. 

Practical  Need  of  Linguistic  Studies  for  Ethnological 

Purposes 

First  of  all,  the  purely  practical  aspect  of  tliis  question  may  be 
considered.  Ordinarily,  the  investigator  who  visits  an  Indian  tribe 
is  not  able  to  converse  with  the  natives  themselves  and  to  obtain  his 
information  first-hand,  but  he  is  obliged  to  rely  more  or  less  on  data 
transmitted  by  interpreters,  or  at  least  by  the  help  of  interpreters. 
He  may  ask  his  question  through  an  interpreter,  and  receive  again 
through  his  mouth  the  answer  given  by  the  Indians.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  method,  even  when  the  inter- 
preters are  good;  but,  as  a rule,  the  available  men  aie  eithei  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  English  language,  or  they  are  so  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Indian  point  of  view,  and  understand  the 
need  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  investigator  so  little,  that  infor- 
mation furnished  by  them  can  be  used  only  with  a considerable 
degree  of  caution.  At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to  get  along  in 
many  parts  of  America  without  interpreters,  by  means  of  the  trade- 
jargons  that  have  developed  everywhere  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians.  These,  however,  are  also  a very  unsatis- 
factory means  of  inquiring  into  the  customs  of  the  natives,  because, 
in  some  cases,  the  vocabulary  of  the  trade-languages  is  extremely 
limited,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  information  relating 
to  the  religious  and  pliilosophic  ideas  or  to  the  higher  aspects  of 
native  art,  all  of  which  play  so  important  a part  in  Indian  life. 
Another  difficulty  which  often  develops  whenever  the  investigator 
works  with  a particularly  intelligent  interpreter  is,  that  the  inter- 
preter imbibes  too  readily  the  views  of  the  investigator,  and  that  his 
information,  for  this  reason,  is  strongly  biased,  because  he  is  not  so 
well  able  to  withstand  the  influence  of  formative  theories  as  the 
trained  investigator  ought  to  be.  Anyone  who  has  carried  on  work 
wth  intelligent  Indians  will  recall  instances  of  this  land,  where  the 
interpreter  may  have  fonnulated  a theory  based  on  the  questions 
that  have  been  put  through  him,  and  has  inteipreted  Ins  answers 
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under  the  guidance  of  his  jHcconceived  notions.  All  tliis  is  so  ob- 
vious that  it  hardly  requires  a full  discussion.  Our  needs  become 
particularly  apparent  when  we  compare  the  methods  that  we  expect 
from  any  investigator  of  cultures  of  the  Old  World  with  those  of  the 
etlmologist  who  is  studying  primitive  tribes.  Nobody  would  expect 
authoritative  accounts  of  the  civilization  of  China  or  of  Japan  from  a 
man  who  does  not  speak  the  languages  readily,  and  who  has  not 
mastered  their  literatures.  The  student  of  antiquity  is  expected  to 
have  a thorough  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages.  A student  of 
Mohammedan  life  in  Arabia  or  Turkey  would  hardly  be  considered 
a serious  investigator  if  all  his  knowledge  had  to  be  derived  from 
second-hand  accounts.  The  ethnologist,  on  the  other  hand,  under- 
takes in  the  majoiity  of  cases  to  elucidate  the  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a people  without  so  much  as  a smattering  of  knowledge 
of  their  language. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  ethnologist  is  confronted  with  a serious 
practical  difficulty,  for,  in  the  present  state  of  American  society, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  customs  and  practices  have  gone  out 
of  existence,  and  the  investigator  is  compelled  to  rely  upon  accounts 
of  customs  of  former  times  recorded  from  the  mouths  of  the  old  gen- 
eration who,  when  young,  still  took  part  in  these  performances. 
Added  to  tliis  he  is  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  the  number  of 
trained  investigators  is  very  small,  and  the  number  of  American 
languages  that  are  mutually  unintelligible  exceedingly  large,  probably 
exceeding  three  hundred  in  number.  Our  investigating  ethnologists 
are  also  denied  opportunity  to  spend  long  continuous  periods  with 
any  particular  tribe,  so  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  languages  are  almost  insuperable.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
insist  that  a command  of  the  language  is  an  indi.spensable  means  of 
obtaining  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge,  because  much  informa- 
tion can  be  gained  l)y  listening  to  conversations  of  the  natives  and 
by  taking  part  in  their  daily  life,  which,  to  the  observer  who  has  no 
command  of  the  language,  will  remain  entirely  inaccessible. 

It  must  he  admitted  that  tliis  ideal  .aim  is,  under  present  condi- 
tions, entirely  beyond  our  reach.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  for 
the  etlmographer  to  obtain  a theoretical  knowledge  of  native  lan- 
guages that  will  enable  liim  to  collect  at  least  part  of  the  information 
that  could  be  best  obtained  by  a practical  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Fortunately,  the  Indian  is  easily  misled,  by  the  ability  of  the  observ  er 
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to  read  Ms  language,  into  tliinking  that  he  is  also  able  to  understand 
what  he  reads.  Thus,  in  taking  down  tales  or  other  records  in  the 
native  language,  and  reading  them  to  the  Indians,  the  Indian  always 
believes  that  the  reader  also  understands  what  he  pronounces,  because 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  to  Mm  that  a person  can  freely  utter  the  sen- 
tences in  his  language  without  clearly  grasping  their  meaning.  TMs 
fact  facilitates  the  imtial  stages  of  ethnograpMc  information  in  the 
native  languages,  because,  on  the  whole,  the  northern  Indians  are 
eager  to  be  put  on  record  in  regard  to  questions  that  are  of  supreme 
interest  to  them.  If  the  observer  is  capable  of  grasping  by  a rapid 
analysis  the  signifieance  of  what  is  dictated  to  Mm,  even  without  being 
able  to  express  Mmself  freely  in  the  native  language,  he  is  in  a position 
to  obtain  much  information  that  othenvise  would  be  entirely  unob- 
tainable. Although  tMs  is  wholly  a makeshift,  still  it  puts  the 
obseiwer  in  an  infimtely  better  position  than  that  in  which  he  would 
be  wdthout  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  language.  First  of 
all,  he  can  get  the  information  from  the  Indians  first-hand,  without 
employing  an  interpreter,  who  may  mislead  Mm.  Furthermore,  the 
range  of  subjects  on  which  he  can  get  information  is  considerably 
increased,  because  the  limitations  of  the  linguistic  knowledge  of  the 
interpreter,  or  those  of  the  trade -language,  are  eliminated.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  under  present  conditions  we  are  more  or 
less  compelled  to  I’ely  upon  an  extended  series  of  texts  as  the  safest 
means  of  obtaining  information  from  the  Indians.  A general  review 
of  our  ethnograpMc  literature  shows  elearly  how  much  better  is  the 
information  obtained  by  obseiwers  who  have  command  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  who  are  on  terms  of  intimate  friendsMp  with  the  natives, 
than  that  obtained  through  the  medium  of  interpreters. 

The  best  material  we  possess  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  naive  out- 
pourings of  the  Eskimo,  which  they  vTite  and  prmt  themselves,  and 
distribute  as  a newspaper,  intended  to  inform  the  people  of  all  the 
events  that  are  of  mterest.  These  used  to  contain  much  mytholog- 
ical matter  and  much  that  related  to  the  mode  of  hfe  of  the  people. 
Other  material  of  similar  character  is  furmshed  by  the  large  text 
collections  of  the  Ponca,  published  by  the  late  James  Owen  Dorsey; 
although  many  of  these  are  influenced  by  the  changed  conditions 
under  wMch  the  people  now  live.  Some  older  records  on  the  Iro- 
quois, written  by  prominent  members  of  the  tribe,  also  deserve  atten- 
tion; and  among  the  most  recent  literature  the  descrijitions  of  the 
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Sauk  and  Fox  by  Dr.  William  Jones  arc  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
thorougli  understanding  that  the  author  has  reached,  owang  to  his 
mastery  of  the  language.  Similar  in  character,  although  rendered 
entirely  in  English,  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  James  Teit  on  the 
Thompson  Imlians. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  interest  educated  natives  in 
the  study  of  their  own  tribes  and  to  induce  them  to  vvite  down  in 
their  own  language  their  observations.  These,  also,  are  much  superior 
to  English  records,  in  which  the  natives  are  generally  hamperetl  by 
the  lack  of  mastery  of  the  foreign  language. 

While  in  all  these  cases  a collector  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Indian  language  ami  with  English  might  give  us  the  results  of  his 
studies  without  using  the  native  language  in  his  publications,  tliis  is 
quite  indispensable  when  we  try  to  investigate  the  deeper  problems 
of  ethnology.  A few  examples  will  show  clearly  what  is  meant. 
When  the  question  arises,  for  instance,  of  investigating  the  poetry  of 
the  Indians,  no  translation  can  j)ossibly  be  considered  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  original.  The  form  of  rhythm,  the  treatment  of  the 
language,  the  adjustment  of  text  to  music,  the  imagery,  the  use 
of  metaphors,  and  all  the  numerous  problems  involved  in  any  thorough 
investigation  of  the  style  of  poetry,  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the 
investigator  who  has  ecjual  command  of  the  ethnographical  traits  of 
the  tribe  and  of  their  language.  The  same  is  true  in  the  investigation 
of  rituals,  vdtli  their  set,  more  or  less  poetic  phrases,  or  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  prayers  and  incantations.  The  oratory  of  the  Indians,  a sub- 
ject that  has  received  much  attention  by  ethnologists,  is  not  ade- 
quately known,  because  only  a very  few  speeches  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  original.  Here,  also,  an  accurate  investigation  of  the 
method  of  composition  and  of  the  devices  used  to  reach  oratorical 
effect,  re([uires  the  preservation  of  speeches  as  rendered  in  the  original 
language. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  features  of  the  life  of  the  Indians 
which  can  not  be  atleciuatcly  presented  without  linguistic  investigation. 
To  these  belong,  for  instance,  the  discussion  of  personal,  tribal,  and 
local  names.  The  translations  of  Indian  names  which  are  popularly 
known— like  Sitting-Bull,  Afraid-Of-His-FIorse,  etc.— indicate  that 
names  possess  a deeper  significance.  The  translations,  however,  are 
so  difficult  that  a thorough  linguistic  knowledge  is  required  in  order 
to  explain  the' significance  adequately.  \ 
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In  all  the  subjects  mentioned  heretofore,  a knowledge  of  Indian 
lan^^uages  serves  as  an  important  adjunct  to  a full  understanding  o 
the'customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people  whom  we  are  studying.  But 
in  all  these  cases  the  service  which  language  lends  us  is  first  of  all  a 
practical  one— a means  to  a clearer  understanding  of  ethnological 
phenomena  which  in  themselves  have  nothing  to  do  vuth  linguistic 

problems. 

Theoretical  Importance  of  Linguistic  Studies 

Lamnioffe  a Part  of  Ethnoloffieal  Phenomena  in  General 

It  seems,  however,  that  a theoretical  study  of  Indian  languages  is 
not  less  important  than  a practical  knowledge  of  them;  that  the  purely 
linguistic  inquiry  is  part  and  parcel  of  a thorough  investigation 
of  the  psychology  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  ethnology  is  under- 
stood as  the  science  dealing  vdth  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  hfe  of 
the. peoples  of  the  Avorld,  human  language,  one  of  the  most  important 
manifestations  of  mental  life,  would  seem  to  belong  naturally  to  the 
field  of  work  of  ethnology,  unless  special  reasons  can  be  adduced  why 
it  should  not  be  so  considered.  It  is  true  that  a practical  reason  of  this 
kind  exists,  namely,  the  specialization  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  philological  research,  which  has-  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  pliilology  and  comparative  linguistics  are  sciences  which 
require  the  utmost  attention,  and  do  not  allow  the  student  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  other  fields  that  recpiire  diflferent  methods  of 
study.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for  belleAung  that  the  results  of 
linguistic  incpiiry  are  unimportant  to  the  ethnologist.  There  are  other 
fields  of  ethnological  investigation  Avhich  have  come  to  be  more  or 
less  specialized,  and  which  require  for  their  successful  treatment 
peculiar  specialization.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the  study  of 
primitive  music,  of  primitive  art,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  of  primitive 
law.  Nevertheless,  these  subjects  continue  to  form  an  important 
part  of  ethnological  science. 

If  the  phenomena  of  human  speech  seem  to  form  in  a way  a sub- 
ject by  itself,  this  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of 
language  remain  entirely  unknown  to  the  speakers,  that  linguistic 
phenomena  never  rise  into  the  consciousness  of  primitive  man,  while 
all  other  ethnological  phenomena  are  more  or  less  clearly  subjects  of 
conscious  thought. 
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The  question  of  tlie  relation  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  ethno- 
logical phenomena,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  deserves, 
therefore,  special  discussion. 

LamjiUHje  aitd  Thotufhf 

I'  irst  of  all,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  the  relation  between  lanerua^e 
and  thought.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  conciseness  and  clearness 
of  thought  of  a people  depend  to  a great  extent  upon  their  language. 
The  ease  with  which  in  our  modern  European  languages  we  express 
wide  abstract  ideas  by  a single  term,  and  the  facility  with  which 
wide  generalizations  are  cast  into  the  frame  of  a simple  sentence,  have 
been  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  clearness 
of  our  concepts,  the  logical  force  of  our  thought,  and  the  precision  with 
which  we  eliminate  in  our  thoughts  irrelevant  details.  Apparently  this 
view  has  much  in  its  favor.  When  we  compare  modern  English  with 
some  of  those  Indian  languages  which  are  most  concrete  in  their  forma- 
tive expression,  the  contrast  is  striking.  When  we  say  The  eye 
is  the  organ  of  sight,  the  Indian  may  not  be  able  to  form  the  expre.s- 
sion  the  eye,  but  may  have  to  define  that  the  eye  of  a person  or 
of  an  anhnal  is  meant.  Neither  may  the  Indian  be  able  to  generalize 
readily  the  abstract  idea  of  an  eye  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
class  of  objects,  but  may  have  to  specialize  by  an  expression  like 
this  eye  here.  Neither  may  he  be  able  to  express  by  a single  term 
the  idea  of  organ,  but  may  have  to  specify  it  by  an  expression 
like  instrument  of  seeing,  so  that  the  whole  sentence  might  assume 
a form  like  An  indefinite  person's  eye  is  his  means  of  seeing.  Still,  it 
will  be  recognized  that  in  this  more  specific  form  the  general  idea 
may  be  well  expressed.  It  seems  very  questionable  in  how  far  the 
restriction  of  the  use  of  certain  grammatical  forms  can  really  be  con- 
ceived as  a hindrance  in  the  formulation  of  generalized  ideas.  It 
seems  much  more  likely  that  the  lack  of  these  forms  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  their  need.  Primitive  man,  when  conversing  with  his  fellow- 
man,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  discussing  abstract  ideas.  Ilis  interests 
center  around  the  occupations  of  his  daily  life;  and  where  philo- 
sophic problems  are  touched  upon,  they  appear  either  in  relation  to 
definite  individuals  or  in  the  more  or  less  anthropomorphic  forms  of 
religious  beliefs.  Discourses  on  qualities  without  connection  witlx. 
the  object  to  which  the  qualities  belong,  or  of  activities  or  states 
disconnected  from  the  idea  of  the  actor  or  the  subject  being  in  a 
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certain  state,  will  hardly  occur  in  primitive  speech.  Thus  the  Indian 
will  not  speak  of  goodness  as  such,  although  he  may  very  well  speak 
of  the  goodness  of  a person.  He  will  not  speak  of  a state  of  bliss 
apart  from  the  person  who  is  in  such  a state.  He  will  not  refer  to 
the  power  of  seeing  without  designating  an  individual  who  has  such 
power.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  languages  in  which  the  idea  of  pos- 
session is  expressed  by  elements  subordinated  to  nouns,  all  abstract 
terms  appear  always  with  possessive  elements.  It  is,  however,  per- 
fectly conceivable  that  an  Indian  trained  in  philosophic  thought 
would  proceed  to  free  the -underlying  nominal  forms  from  the  pos- 
sessive elements,  and  thus  reach  abstract  forms  strictly  correspond- 
ing to  the  abstract  forms  of  our  modern  languages.  I have  made 
this  experiment,  for  instance,  with  the  Kwakiutl  language  of  Van- 
couver Island,  in  which  no  abstract  term  ever  occurs  without  its 
possessive  elements.  After  some  discussion,  I found  it  perfectly  easy 
to  develop  the  idea  of  the  abstract  term  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian, 
who  will  state  that  the  word  without  a possessive  pronoun  gives  a 
sense,  although  it  is  not  used  idiomatically.  I succeeded,  for  instance, 
in  this  manner,  in  isolating  the  terms  for  love  and  pity,  which  ordi- 
narily occur  only  in  possessive  forms,  like  Ms  love  for  Mm  or  my  pity 
for  you.  That  this  view  is  correct  may  also  be  observed  in  languages 
in  which  possessive  elements  appear  as  independent  forms,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Siouan  languages.  In  these,  pure  abstract  terms 
are  quite  common. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  other  specializing  elements,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  many  Indian  languages,  may  be  dispensed  with 
when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  seems  desirable  to  generalize  a 
term.  To  use  the  example  of  the  Kwakiutl  language,  the  idea  to 
he  seated  is  almost  always  expressed  with  an  inseparable  suffix 
expressing  the  place  in  which  a person  is  seated,  as  seated  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  on  the  ground,  on  the  beach,  on  a pile  of  things, 
or  on  a round  thing,  etc.  When,  however,  for  some  reason,  the 
dea  of  the  state  of  sitting  is  to  be  emphasized,  a form  may  be 
used  which  expresses  simply  being  in  a sitting  posture.  In  this 
case,  also,  the  device  for  generalized  expression  is  present,  but  the 
opportunity  for  its  application  arises  seldom,  or  perhaps  never.  I 
think  what  is  true  in  these  cases  is  true  of  the  structure  of  every  sin- 
gle language.  The  fact  that  generalized  forms  of  expression  are  not 
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used  does  not  prove  inability  to  form  them,  but  it  merely  proves 
that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  is  such  that  they  are  not  required; 
that  they  would,  however,  develop  just  as  soon  as  needed. 

This  point  of  view  is  also  corroborated  by  a study  of  the  numeral 
systems  of  primitive  languages.  As  is  well  known,  many  languages 
exist  in  which  the  numerals  do  not  exceed  two  or  three.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  this  that  the  people  speaking  these  languages 
are  not  capable  of  forming  the  concept  of  higher  numbers.  I think 
this  interpretation  of  the  existing  conditions  is  quite  erroneous.  Peo- 
ple like  the  South  American  Indians  (among  whom  these  defective 
numeral  systems  are  found),  or  like  the  Eskimo  (whose  old  system  of 
numbers  probably  diil  not  exceed  ten),  are  presumably  not  in  need  of 
higher  numerical  expressions,  because  there  are  not  many  objects 
that  they  have  to  count.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  soon  as  these 
same  people  find  themselves  in  contact  with  civilization,  and  when 
they  acquire  standards  of  value  that  have  to  be  counted,  they  adopt 
with  perfect  ease  higher  numerals  from  other  languages  and  develop 
a more  or  less  perfect  system  of  counting.  This  does  not  mean  that 
ever}’’  individual  who  in  the  course  of  his  life  has  never  made  use  of 
higher  numerals  would  acquire  more  complex  systems  readily,  but 
the  tribe  as  a whole  seems  always  to  be  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to 
the  needs  of  counting.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  counting  does 
not  become  necessary  until  objects  are  considered  in  such  generalized 
form  that  their  individualities  are  entirely  lost  sight  of.  For  this 
reason  it  is  possible  that  even  a person  who  has  a flock  of  domesti- 
cated animals  may  know  them  by  name  and  by  their  characteristics 
without  ever  desiring  to  count  them.  Members  of  a war  expedition 
may  be  knovm  by  name  and  may  not  be  counted.  In  short,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  lack  of  the  use  of  numerals  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  inability  to  form  the  concepts  of  higher  numbers. 

If  Ave  want  to  form  a correct  judgment  of  the  influence  that  lan- 
guage exerts  over  thought,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  Euro- 
pean languages  as  found  at  the  present  time  have  been  moulded  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  abstract  thought  of  philosophers.  Terms  like 
essence  and  existence,  many  of  which  are  now  commonly  used,  are 
by  origin  artificial  devices  for  expressing  the  results  of  abstract 
thought.  In  this  they  would  resemble  the  artificial,  unidiomatic 
abstract  terms  that  may  be  formed  in  primitive  languages. 
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Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  obstacles  to  generalized  thought  inher- 
ent in  the  form  of  a language  are  of  minor  importance  only,  and  that 
presumably  the  language  alone  would  not  prevent  a people  from 
advancing  to  more  generalized  forms  of  thinking  if  the  general  state 
of  their  culture  should  require  expression  of  such  thought;  that  under 
these  conditions  the  language  would  be  moulded  rather  by  the  cultural 
state.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  culture  of  a tribe  and  the  language  they  speak, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  language  will  be  moulded  by  the 
state  of  culture,  but  not  in  so  far  as  a certain  state  of  culture  is 
conditioned  by  morphological  traits  of  the  language. 

Unconscious  Character  of  Linguistic  Phenomena 

Of  greater  positive  importance  is  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
unconscious  character  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  the  more  conscious 
ethnological  phenomena.  It  seems  to  my  mind  that  this  contrast  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  the  unconsciousness  of  lin- 
guistic processes  helps  us  to  gain  a clearer  understanding  of  the  ethno- 
logical phenomena,  a point  the  importance  of  which  can  not  be  under- 
rated. It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  in  all  languages  certain 
classifications  of  concepts  occur.  To  mention  only  a few:  we  find 
objects  classified  according  to  sex,  or  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or 
according  to  form.  We  find  actions  determined  according  to  time 
and  place,  etc.  The  behavior  of  primitive  man  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  all  these  concepts,  although  they  are  in  constant  use,  have  never 
risen  into  consciousness,  and  that  consequently  their  origin  must  be 
sought,  not  in  rational,  but  in  entirely  unconscious,  we  may  perhaps 
say  instinctive,  processes  of  the  mind.  They  must  be  due  to  a group- 
ing of  sense-impressions  and  of  concepts  which  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  voluntary,  but  which  develops  from  quite  different  psycholog- 
ical causes.  It  would  seem  that  the  essential  diffei'ence  between  lin- 
guistic phenomena  and  other  ethnological  phenomena  is,  that  the  lin- 
guistic classifications  never  rise  into  consciousness,  while  in  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  although  the  same  unconscious  origin  pre- 
vails, these  often  rise  into  consciousness,  and  thus  give  rise  to  secondary 
reasoning  and  to  re-interpretations.  It  would,  for  instance,  seem 
very  plausible  that  the  fundamental  religious  notions — like  the  idea  of 
the  voluntary  power  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  the  anthropomorphic 
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character  of  animals,  or  of  the  existence  of  powers  that  are  superior  to 
the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  man — are  in  their  origin  just  as 
little  conscious  as  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  language.  Wliile,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  language  is  so  automatic  that  the  opportunity  never 
arises  for  the  fundamental  notions  to  emerge  into  consciousness, 
this  happens  very  frequently  in  all  phenomena  relating  to  religion. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  tribe  in  the  world  in  which  the  religious 
activities  have  not  come  to  be  a subject  of  thought.  While  the  reli- 
gious activities  may  have  been  performed  before  the  reason  for  per- 
forming them  had  become  a subject  of  thought,  they  attained  at  an 
early  time  such  importance  that  man  asked  himself  the  reason  why 
he  performed  these  actions.  With  this  moment  speculation  in  regard 
to  religous  activities  arose,  and  the  whole  series  of  secondary  explana- 
tions which  form  so  vast  a field  of  ethnological  phenomena  came  into 
existence. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a definite  proof  of  the  unconscious  origin  of 
ethnic  phenomena,  because  so  many  of  them  are,  or  have  come  to  be, 
subjects  of  thought.  The  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  for  their 
unconscious  origin  must  be  taken  from  our  own  experience,  and  I think 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  certain  groups  of  our  activities,  what- 
ever the  history  of  their  earlier  development  may  have  been,  develop 
at  present  in  each  individual  and  in  the  whole  people  entirely  sub-con- 
sciously,  and  nevertheless  are  most  potent  in  the  formation  of  our  opin- 
ions and  actions.  Simple  examples  of  this  kind  are  actions  which  we 
consider  as  proper  and  improper,  and  which  may  be  found  in  great 
numbers  in  what  we  call  good  manners.  Thus  table  mannei’s,  which 
on  the  whole  are  impressed  vigorously  upon  the  child  while  it  is 
still  young,  have  a very  fixed  form.  Smacking  of  the  lips  and  bringing 
the  plate  up  to  the  mouth  would  not  be  tolerated,  although  no  esthetic 
or  other  reason  could  be  given  for  their  rigid  exclusioii,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  know  that  among  a tribe  like  the  Omaha  it  is  considered 
as  bad  taste,  when  invited  to  eat,  not  to  smack  one’s  lips,  because 
this  is  a sign  of  appreciation  of  the  meal.  I think  it  will  readily  be 
recognized  that  the  simple  fact  that  these  habits  are  customary , while 
others  are  not,  is  sufficient  reason  for  eliminating  those  acts  that  are 
not  customary,  and  that  the  idea  of  propriety  simply  arises  from  the 
continuity  and  automatic  repetition  of  these  acts,  which  brings 
about  the  notion  that  manners  contrary  to  custom  are  unusual,  ana 
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therefore  not  the  proper  manners.  It  may  be  observed  in  this 
connection  that  bad  manners  are  always  accompanied  by  rather 
intense  feelings  of  displeasure,  the  psychological  reason  for  which  can 
be  found  only  in  the  fact  that  the  actions  in  question  are  contrary  to 
those  which  have  become  habitual.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  in  our 
table  mannei-s  this  strong  feeling  of  propriety  is  associated  with 
the  familiar  modes  of  eating.  Wlien  a new  kind  of  food  is  presented, 
the  proper  manner  of  eating  which  is  not  known,  practically  any 
habit  that  is  not  in  absolute  conflict  with  the  common  habits  may 
readily  establish  itself. 

The  example  of  table  manners  gives  also  a fairly  good  instance 
of  secondary  explanation.  It  is  not  customary  to  bring  the  knife 
to  the  mouth,  and  very  readily  the  feeling  arises,  that  the  knife  is  not 
used  in  this  manner  because  in  eating  thus  one  would  easily  cut  the 
lips.  The  lateness  of  the  invention  of  the  fork,  and  the  fact  that 
in  many  countries  dull  knives  are  used  and  that  a similar  danger 
exists  of  pricking  the  tongue  or  the  lips  with  the  sharp-pointed  steel 
fork  which  is  commonly  used  in  Europe,  show  readily  that  this  expla- 
nation is  only  a secondary  rationalistic  attempt  to  explain  a custom 
that  otherwise  would  remain  unexplained. 

If  we  are  to  draw  a parallel  to  linguistic  phenomena  in  this  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  grouping  of  a number  of  unrelated  actions 
in  one  group,  for  the  reason  that  they  cause  a feeling  of  disgust, 
is  brought  about  without  any  reasoning,  and  still  sets  off  these 
actions  clearly  and  definitely  in  a group  by  themselves. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  it  seems  desirable 
to  give  another  example,  and  one  that  seems  to  be  more  deeply 
seated  than  the  one  given  before.  A case  of  this  kind  is  presented  in 
the  group  of  acts  which  we  characterize  as  modest.  It  requires 
very  little  thought  to  see  that,  while  the  feelings  of  modesty  are 
fundamental,  the  particular  acts  which  are  considered  modest  or 
immodest  show  immense  variation,  and  are  determined  entirely 
by  habits  that  develop  unconsciously  so  far  as  their  relation  to 
modesty  is  concerned,  and  which  may  have  their  ultimate  origin 
in  causes  of  an  entirely  different  character.  A study  of  the  history 
of  costume  proves  at  once  that  at  different  times  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  worhl  it  has  been  considered  immodest  to  bare  certain 
parts  of  the  body.  Wliat  parts  of  the  body  these  are,  is  to  a great 
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extent  a matter  of  accident.  Even  at  the  present  time,  and  within 
a rather  narrow  range,  great  variations  in  this  respect  may  be  found. 
Examples  are  the  use  of  tlie  veil  in  Turkey,  the  more  or  less  rigid 
use  of  the  glove  in  our  own  society,  and  the  difference  between  street 
costume  and  evening  dress.  A lady  in  full  evening  dress  in  a street- 
car, during  the  da3Time,  would  hardly  appear  in  jilace. 

We  all  are  at  once  conscious  of  the  intensity  of  these  feelings  of 
modestj',  and  of  the  extreme  repugnance  of  the  individual  to  aiw  act 
that  goes  counter  to  the  customary  concepts  of  modesty.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  origin  of  a costume  can  readily  be  traced,  and 
in  its  development  no  considerations  of  modesty  exert  an}’  influence. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  this  respect  the  grouping-together 
of  certain  customs  again  develops  entirely  unconsciously,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  they  stand  out  as  a group  set  apart  from  others  with 
great  clearness  as  soon  as  our  attention  is  directed  toward  the  feel- 
ings of  modesty. 

To  draw  a parallel  again  between  this  ethnological  phenomenon 
and  linguistic  phenomena,  it  would  seem  that  the  common  feature 
of  both  is  the  grouping-together  of  a considerable  number  of  activi- 
ties under  the  form  of  a single  idea,  without  the  necessity  of  this 
idea  itself  entering  into  consciousness.  The  difference,  again,  would 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  modesty  is  easily  isolated  from  other 
concepts,  and  that  then  secondary  explanations  are  given  of  w'hat 
is  considered  modest  and  what  not.  1 believe  that  the  unconscious 
formation  of  these  categories  is  one  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  ethnic 
life,  and  that  it  even  manifests  itself  in  many  of  its  more  complex 
aspects;  that  many  of  our  religious  views  and  activities,  of  our  eth- 
ical concepts,  and  even  our  scientific  views,  which  are  apparently 
based  entirely  on  conscious  reasoning,  are  affected  by  this  tendency 
of  distinct  activities  to  associate  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotions.  It  has  been  recognized  before  that  this  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  error  and  of  the  diversity  of  opinion. 

It  seems  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  analogy  of  ethnology  and 
language  in  this  respect,  -because,  if  we  adopt  this  point  of  view, 
language  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  fields  of  inquiry  in 
an  investigation  of  the  formation  of  the  fundamental  ethnic  ideas. 
The  great  advantage  that  linguistics  offer  in  this  respect  is  the  fact 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  categories  which  are  formed  always  remain 
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unconscious,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  processes  wliich  lead  to 
their  formation  can  be  followed  without  the  misleacting  and  dis^ 
turhing  factors  of  secondary  explanations,  which  are  so  common  in 
ethnology,  so  much  so  that  they  generally  obscure  the  real  history 
of  the  development  of  ideas  entirely. 

Cases  are  rare  in  which  a people  have  begun  to  speculate  about 
linguistic  categories,  and  these  speculations  are  almost  always  so 
clearly  affected  by  the  faulty  reasoning  that  has  led  to  secondary 
explanations,  that  they  are  readily  recognized  as  such,  and  can  not 
disturb  the  clear  view  of  the  history  of  linguistic  processes.  In 
America  we  find  this  tendency,  for  instance,  among  the  Pawnee,  who 
seem  to  have  been  led  to  several  of  their  religious  opinions  by  lin- 
guistic similarities.  Incidentally  such  cases  occur  also  in  other 
languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Chinook  mythology,  where  the  Culture 
Hero  discovers  a man  in  a canoe  who  obtains  fish  by  dancing,  and 
tells  him  that  he  must  not  do  so,  but  must  catch  fish  with  the  net, 
a tale  which  is  entirely  based  on  the  identity  of  the  two  words  for 
dancing,  and  catching  with  a net.  These  are  cases  which  show  that 
Max  Muller’s  theory  of  the  influence  of  etymology  upon  religious 
concepts  explains  some  of  the  religious  phenomena,  although,  of 
course,  it  can  he  held  to  account  for  only  a very  small  portion. 

Judging  the  importance  of  linguistic  studies  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  seems  well  worth  while  to  subject  the  whole  range  of  lin- 
guistic concepts  to  a searching  analysis,  and  to  seek  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  grouping  of  ideas  in  different  languages  an  important 
characteristic  in  the  history  of  the  mental  development  of  the  various 
branches  of  mankind.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  occurrence  of 
the  most  fundamental  grammatical  concepts  in  all  languages  must 
be  considered  as  proof  of  the  unity  of  fundamental  psychological 
processes.  The  characteristic  groupings  of  concepts  in  Ameri- 
can languages  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  discussion  of  the 
single  linguistic  stoclis.  The  ethnological  significance  of  these 
studies  lies  in  the  clear  definition  of  the  groupings  of  ideas  which  are 
brought  out  by  the  objective  study  of  language. 

There  is  still  another  theoretical  aspect  that  deserves  special 
attention.  Wlien  we  try  to  think  at  all  clearly,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  in  words;  and  it' is  well  known  that,  even  in  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  inaccuracy  of  vocabulary  has  often  been  a stmnbling- 
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block  which  has  made  it  diflicult  to  reach  accurate  conclusions.  The 
same  words  may  he  used  \vdtli  different  significance,  and  hy  assum- 
ing the  word  to  have  the  same  significance  always,  erroneous  con- 
clusions may  he  reached.  It  may  also  he  that  the  word  expresses 
only  part  of  an  idea,  so  that  owing  to  its  use  the  full  range  of  the 
subject-matter  discussed  may  not  he  recognized.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  words  may  be  too  wide  in  their  significance,  including  a 
number  of  distinct  ideas  the  differences  of  which  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  language  were  not  recognized.  Furthermore,  we 
find  that,  among  more  primitive  tribes,  similarities  of  sound  are 
misunderstood,  and  that  ideas  expressed  by  similar  words  are  con- 
sidered as  similar  or  identical,  and  that  descriptive  terms  are  mis- 
understood as  expressing  an  identity,  or  at  least  close  relationship, 
between  the  object  described  and  the  group  of  ideas  contained  in 
the  description. 

All  these  traits  of  human  thought,  which  are  known  to  influence 
the  history  of  science  and  which  play  a more  or  less  important  r61e 
in  the  general  history  of  civilization,  occur  with  equal  frequency  in 
the  thoughts  of  primitive  man.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a few 
examples  of  these  cases. 

One  of  the  most  common  cases  of  a group  of  views  due  to  failure 
to  notice  that  the  same  word  may  signify  divers  objects,  is  that 
based  on  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  persons  bearing  the  same  name. 
Generally  the  interpretation  is  given  that  a child  receives  the  name 
of  an  ancestor  because  he  is  believed  to  be  a re-incarnation  of  the 
individuality  of  the  ancestor.  It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely 
that  this  is  not  the  real  reason  for  the  views  connected  vith  this 
custom,  which  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  name  and  the  personality  known  under  the  name.  The 
association  established  between  name  and  individual  is  so  close  that 
the  two  seem  almost  inseparable ; and  when  a name  is  mentioned,  not 
only  the  name  itself,  but  also  the  personality  of  its  bearer,  appears 
before  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

Inferences  based  on  peculiar  forms  of  classification  of  ideas,  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  a whole  group  of  distinct  ideas  are  expressed 
by  a single  term,  occur  commonly  in  the  terms  of  relationship 
of  various  languages;  as,  for  instance,  in  our  term  uncle,  which 
means  the  two  distinct  classes  of  father’s  brother  and  mother  s 
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brother.  Here,  also,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  linguistic 
expression  is  a secondary  reflex  of  the  customs  of  the  people;  but 
the  question  is  quite  open  in  how  far  the  one  phenomenon  is  the 
primary  one  and  the  other  the  secondary  one,  and  whether  the 
customs  of  the  people  have  not  rather  developed  from  the  uncon- 
sciously developed  terminology. 

Cases  in  which  the  similarity  of  sound  of  words  is  reflected  in  the 
views  of  the  people  are  not  rare,  and  examples  of  these  have  been 
given  before  in  referring  to  Alax  Muller’s  theory  of  the  origin  of 
religions. 

Finally,  a few  examples  may  he  given  of  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  descriptive  terms  for  certain  concepts,  or  the  metaphorical  use 
of  terms,  has  led  to  peculiar  views  or  customs.  It  seems  plausible 
to  my  mind,  for  instance,  that  the  terms  of  relationship  by  which 
some  of  the  eastern  Indian  tribes  designate  one  another  were  origi- 
nally nothing  hut  a metaphorical  use  of  these  terms,  and  that  the 
further  elaboration  of  the  social  relations  of  the  tribes  may  have 
been  largely  determined  by  transferring  the  ideas  accompanying  these 
terms  into  practice. 

More  convincing  are  examples  taken  from  the  use  of  metaphorical 
terms  in  poetry,  which,  in  rituals,  are  taken  literally,  and  are  made 
the  basis  of  certain  rites.  I am  inclined  to  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  frequently  occurring  image  of  the  devouring  of  wealth  has  a 
close  relation  to  the  detailed  form  of  the  winter  ritual  among  the 
Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  that  the  poetical  simile  in 
which  the  chief  is  called  the  support  of  the  shy  has  to  a certain  extent 
been  taken  literally  in  the  elaboration  of  mythological  ideas. 

Thus  it  appears  that  from  practical,  as  well  as  from  theoretical, 
points  of  view,  the  study  of  language  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  ethnological  study,  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  a thorough  insight  into  ethnology  can  not  be  gained  with- 
out practical  knowledge  of  language,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fundamental  concepts  illustrated  by  human  languages  are  not  dis- 
tinct in  kind  from  ethnological  phenomena;  and  because,  further- 
more, the  peculiar  characteristics  of  languages  are  clearly  reflected  in 
the  views  and  customs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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V.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  LANGUAGES 

In  older  treatises  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  languages  have 
often  been  classified  as  isolating,  agglutinating,  polysynthetic,  and 
inflecting  languages.  Chinese  is  generally  given  as  an  example  of  an 
isolating  language.  The  agglutinating  languages  are  represented  by 
the  Ural-Altaic  languages  of  northern  Asia;  polysynthetic  languages, 
by  the  languages  of  America;  and  inflecting  languages,  by  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic  languages.  The  es.sential  traits  of  these  four 
groups  arc:  That  in  the  first,  sentences  are  expressed  solely  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  unchangeable  elements;  in  the  agglutinating  lan- 
guages, a single  stem  is  modified  by  the  attachment  of  numerous 
formative  elements  which  modify  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  stem; 
in  polysynthetic  languages,  a large  number  of  distinct  ideas  are 
amalgamated  by  grammatical  processes  and  form  a single  word,  with- 
out any  morphological  distinction  between  the  formal  elements  in 
the  sentence  and  the  contents  of  the  sentence;  and  in  the  inflecting 
languages,  on  the  other  hand,  a sharp  distinction  is  made  between 
formal  elements  and  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence,  and  stems 
arc  modified  solely  according  to  the  logical  forms  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  sentence. 

An  example  of  what  is  meant  by  polysynthesis  is  given,  for  instance, 
in  the  following  Eskimo  word : talcusariartorumagahMmerpd?  do  you 

THINK  HE  REALLY  INTENDS  TO  GO  TO  LOOK  AFTER  IT?  {talcusarijfd]  he 

looks  after  it;  -iartor[poq]  he  goes  to;  -uma[voq]  he  intends  to; 
~[g]ahuir[poq]  he  does  so — but;  -ner[poq]  do  you  think  he — ; -d, 
interrogation,  third  pereon.)  It  will  be  recognized  here,  that  there 
is  no  correspondence  between  the  suffixed  elements  of  the  funda- 
mental stem  and  the  formal  elements  that  appear  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  that  a great  variety  of  ideas  are  expressed 
by  the  long  series  of  suffixes.  Another  example  of  similar  kind  is 
the  Tsimshian  word  t-yuTc-ligi-lo-d' Ep-ddLEt  he  began  to  put  it 
DOWN  SOMEWHERE  INSIDE  {t,  he;  yuTc  to  begin;  ligi  somewhere;  lo  in; 
d* Ep  down;  ddh  to  put  down;  -t  it). 

American  languages  have  also  been  designated  as  incorporating 
languages,  by  which  is  meant  a tendency  to  incorporate  the  object  of 
the  sentence,  either  nominal  or  pronominal,  in  the  verbal  expression. 
Examples  of  this  tendency  are  the  Mexican  ni-petla-Udwa  i make 
mats  ipetla-tl  mat);  or  the  Pawnee  tA-t-d/ikdwit  i dig  dirt  (^a-  indie- 
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ative;  t-  I;  Vtkar^  dirt;  -pit  to  dig  [rp  in  contact,  form  ‘w]);  or  the 
Oneida  g-nagla‘-sl-i-zaTc-s  i search  for  a village  {g-  I;  -rMgla‘  to 
live;  -si-  abstract  noun;  -i-  verbal  character;  -zak  to  search;  -s 

continuative). 

A more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  many  American 
languages  shows  that  the  general  designation  of  all  these  languages  as 
polysynthetic  and  incorporating  is  not  tenable.  We  have  m Amer- 
ica a sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  of  languages  in  which  the 
pronouns  are  not  incorporated,  hut  joined  loosely  to  the  verb,  and 
we  also  have  numerous  languages  in  which  the  incorporation  of  many 
elements  into  a single  word  hardly  occurs  at  all.  Among  the  lan- 
guages treated  here,  the  Chinook  may  be  given  as  an  example  of 
lack  of  polysynthesis.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  cases  in  which  a 
single  Chinook  word  expresses  an  extended  complex  of  ideas,  and  we 
notice  particularly  that  there  are  no  large  classes  of  ideas  which  are 
expressed  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  considered  as  subordinate. 
An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Chinook  grammar  will  show 
that  each  verbal  stem  appears  modified  only  by  pronominal  and  a few 
adverbial  elements,  and  that  nouns  show  hardly  any  tendency  to 
incorporate  new  ideas  such  as  are  expressed  by  our  adjectives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Athapascan  and  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  may  be 
taken  as  examples  of  languages  which,  though  polysynthetic  in  the 
sense  here  described,  do  not  readily  incorporate  the  object,  but  treat 
both  pronominal  subject  and  pronominal  object  as  independent  ele- 
ments. Among  the  languages  of  northern  North  America,  the  Iroquois 
alone  has  so  strong  a tendency  to  incorporate  the  nominal  object  into 
the  verb,  and  at  the  same  time  to  modify  so  much  its  independent 
form,  that  it  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the  characteristic  languages 
that  incorjiorate  the  object.  To  a lesser  extent  this  trait  belongs  also 
to  the  Tsimshian,  Kutenai,  and  Shoshone.  It  is  strongly  developed 
in  the  Caddoan  languages.  All  the  other  incorjiorating  languages 
treated  here,  like  the  Eskimo,  Algonquian,  and  Kwakiutl,  confine  them- 
selves to  a more  or  less  close  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object. 
In  Shoshone,  the  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object  and  of  the 
nominal  object  is  so  weak  that  it  is  almost  arbitrary  whether  we 
consider  these  forms  as  incorporated  or  not.  If  we  extend  our  view 
over  other  parts  of  America,  the  same  facts  appear  clearl}’-,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  consider  these  two  traits  as  characteristics  of  all 
American  languages. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there,  are  certain  traits  that,  although  not  com- 
^eric  an  lan^^ua^es,  are  at  least  frequent,  and  which  are 
not  less  characteristic  than  the  tendency  to  objective  incorporation 
and  to  polysynthesis.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  tendency 
to  divide  the  verb  sharply  into  an  active  and  a neutral  class,  one  of 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  possessive  forms  of  the  noun,  while  the 
other  is  treated  as  a true  verb.  We  might  perhaps  say  that  American 
languages  have  a strong  tendency  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
denominating  terms  and  predicative  terms,  not  in  the  same  way  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  do.  In  American  languages  many  of  our  predi- 
cative terms  are  closely  related  to  nominal  terms,  most  frequently 
the  neutral  verbs  expressing  a state,  like  to  sit,  to  stand.  These,  also, 
often  include  a considerable  number  of  adjectives.  On  the  other  hand, 
terms  expressing  activities — like  to  sing,  to  eat,  to  hill — are  treated  as 
true  predicative  terms.  The  differentiation  of  these  two  classes  is 
generally  expressed  by  the  occurrence  of  an  entirely  or  partially  sep- 
arated set  of  pronouns  for  the  predicative  terms. 

Beyond  these  extremely  vague  points,  there  are  hardly  any  char- 
acteristics that  are  common  to  many  American  languages.  A number 
of  traits,  however,  may  be  enumerated  which  occur  with  considerable 
frequency  in  many  parts  of  America. 

The  phonetic  systems  of  American  languages  differ  very  consider- 
ably, but  we  find  with  remarkable  frequency  a peculiar  differentiation 
of  voiced  and  unvoiced  stops, — corresponding  to  our  i,  p;  d,  t;  g,  h, — 
wdiich  differ  in  principle  from  the  classification  of  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  most  of  the  European  languages.  An  examination  of 
American  vocabularies  and  texts  shows  very  clearly  that  all  observers 
have  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  differentiating  these  sounds.  Al- 
though there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  differ  in  character,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  almost  everywhere  a tendency  to  pronounce 
the  voiced  and  unvoiced  sounds  with  very  nearly  equal  stress  of  artic- 
ulation, not  as  in  European  languages,  where  the  unvoiced  sound  is 
generally  pronounced  with  greater  stress.  This  equality  of  stress  of 
the  two  sounds  brings  it  about  that  their  differences  appear  rather 
slight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  frequently  sounds,  particularly 
in  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  which  a stress  of  articulation 
is  used  which  is  considerably  greater  than  any  stresses  occurring  in 
the  languages  with  wliich  we  are  familiar.  These  sounds  are  generally 
unvoiced;  but  a high  air-pressure  in  the  oral  cavity  is  secured  by 
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closing  the  glottis  and  nares,  or  by  closing  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth  with  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  release  at  the  point  of 
articulation  lets  out  the  small  amount  of  strongly  compressed  air, 
and  the  subsequent  opening  of  glottis  and  nares  or  base  of  tongue 
produces  a break  in  the  continuity  of  sound. 

We  find  also  with  particular  frequency  the  occurrence  of  a number 
of  lingual  stops  corresponding  more  or  less  strictly  to  our  Ic  sounds 
which,  however,  are  more  finely  differentiated  than  our  Ic  sounds. 
Thus  the  velar  Ic,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Semitic  languages, 
occurs  with  great  frequency  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labio-dental  f seems  to  be  rather  rare,  and  where  a similar  sound 
occurs  it  is  often  the  bilabial  sound. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  r,  which  on  the  whole  is  a rare  sound 
in  American  languages,  and  the  trill  of  which  is  almost  always  so 
weak  that  it  merges  into  the  d,  n,  I,  or  y,  as  the  case  may  be. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  of  consonants  of  American  languages  is 
well  developed,  particularly  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  three 
stresses  to  which  I referred  before,  instead  of  the  two  with  which 
we  are  more  famdiar.  In  some  groups  of  languages  we  have  also  a 
quite  distinct  set  of  stops  accompanied  by  full  breathing,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  English  surds.  Furthermore,  a peculiar  break,  pro- 
duced by  closing  the  vocal  chords,  occurs  quite  commonly,  not  only 
in  connection  with  sonants,  but  also  following  or  preceding  vowels  or 
affricative  consonants.  This  intonation  is  sometimes  quite  audible, 
and  sometimes  merely  a break  or  hiatus  in  the  continuity  of  pronun- 
ciation. Sometimes  it  seems  related  to  the  pronunciation  of  a voiced 
consonant  in  which  the  voicing  is  preceded  by  a closure  of  the  vocal 
chords.  In  other  cases  it  seems  related  to  the  production  of  the 
great  stress  of  articulation  to  which  I referred  before.  For  instance, 
in  a strong  t the  tongue  may  be  pressed  so  firmly  against  the  palate 
that  all  the  articulating  organs,  including  the  vocal  chords,  take  part 
in  the  tension,  and  that  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the  air  is  accom- 
panied also  by  a sudden  relaxation  of  the  vocal  chords,  so  that  for 
this  reason  the  strong,  exploded  sound  appears  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords. 

As  stated  before,  these  traits  are  not  by  any  means  common  to  all 
American  languages,  but  they  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  deserve 
mention  in  a generalized  discussion  of  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  languages  which  are  exceedingly  defi- 
cient in  their  phonetic  system.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  for 
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instance,  tlie  Iroquois,  which  possesses  not  a single  true  labial  conso- 
nant; or  the  llairla,  in  which  the  labials  are  confined  to  a few 
sounds,  which  are  rather  rare. 

The  vocalic  systems  of  the  northern  languages  seem  peculiarly 
uncertain.  The  cases  are  very  numerous  in  which  obscure  vowels 
occur,  which  are  evidently  related  to  fuller  vowels,  but  whose  affilia- 
tions often  can  not  be  determined.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  south- 
ern languages  these  weak  vowels  are  not  so  prominent.  We  also  find 
veiy  frequently  a lack  of  clear  distinction  between  o and  u on  the 
one  hand,  and  e and  i on  the  other.  Although  the  variability  of 
vowels  in  some  of  the  languages  seems  beyond  doubt,  there  are  others 
in  which  the  vocalic  system  is  very  definite  and  in  which  distinctions 
are  expressed,  not  only  by  the  timbre  of  the  vowel,  but  also  by  its 
rising  or  falling  tone.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Pawnee 
and  the  Takelma.  The  Pawnee  seems  to  have  at  least  two  tones,  a 
sinking  tone  and  a rising  tone,  while  in  Takelma  there  seem  to  be 
three  tones.  Nasalized  vowels  are  very  common  in  some  languages, 
and  entirely  absent  in  others.  This  nasalization  occurs  both  with 
open  lips  and  with  closed  lips.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Iro- 
quois u'^. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  general  characterization  of  American 
languages  with  regard  to  the  grouping  of  sounds.  While  in  some 
languages  conson antic  clusters  of  incredible  complexity  are  formed, 
others  avoid  such  clusters  altogether.  There  is,  however,  a habit  of 
pronunciation  which  deserves  attention,  and  which  is  found  very 
widely  distributed.  This  is  the  slurring  of  the  ends  of  words,  which 
is  sometimes  so  pronounced,  that,  in  an  attempt  to  vrite  the  words, 
the  terminations,  grammatical  or  other,  may  become  entirely  inaudi- 
ble. The  simplest  form  in  which  this  tendency  expresses  itself  is  in 
the  suppression  of  terminal  consonants,  which  are  only  articulated, 
but  not  pronounced.  In  the  Nass  river  dialect  of  the  Tsimshian,  for 
instance,  the  terminal  n of  the  word  gan  tree  is  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  but  is  entirely  inaudible,  unless  the  word  is 
followed  by  other  words  belonging  to  the  same  sentence.  In  that 
language  the  same  is  true  of  the  sounds  I and  m.  Vowels  are 
suppressed  in  a similar  manner  by  being  only  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mouth,  without  being  articulated.  This  happens  fre- 
quently to  the  u following  a t,  or  with  an  i in  the  same  position. 
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Thus,  the  Kwakiutl  pronounce  wa^dsTc^.  If,  however,  another  vowel 
follows,  the  u which  is  not  articulated  appears  as  a w,  as  in  the  form 
wa'dElcwa. 

The  slurring,  however,  extends  over  whole  syllables,  which  in  these 
cases  may  appear  highly  modified.  Thus,  in  the  Oneida  dialect  of 
the  Iroquois,  a peculiar  I sound  is  heard,  which  presumably  occurs 
only  in  such  slurred  syllables.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Indi- 
ans of  all  tribes  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  phonetic  elements 
which  have  thus  been  suppressed,  and  can,  when  pressed  to  do  so, 
pronounce  the  words  with  their  full  endings. 

Another  trait  that  is  characteristic  of  many  American  languages, 
and  that  deserves  mention,  is  the  tendency  of  various  parts  of  the 
population  to  modify  the  pronunciation  of  sounds.  Thus  we  find 
that  among  some  Eskimo  tribes  the  men  pronounce  the  terminal  p,  t, 
Tc,  and  q distinctly,  while  the  women  always  transform  these  sounds 
into  m,  n,  n,  and  n.  In  some  dialects  the  men  have  also  adopted  this 
manner  of  pronouncing,  so  that  the  pronunciation  has  become  uni- 
form again.  Such  mannerisms,  that  are  peculiar  to  certain  social 
groups,  are  of  course  not  entirely  foreign  to  us,  but  they  are  seldom 
developed  in  so  striking  a manner  as  in  a few  of  the  Indian 
languages. 

In  many  American  languages  we  find  highly  developed  laws  of 
euphony, — laws  by  which,  automatically,  one  sound  in  a sentence 
requires  certain  other  sounds  either  to  precede  or  to  follow  it.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  these  laws  of  euphony  seem  to  act  forward  in  a man- 
ner that  may  be  compared  to  the  laws  of  vowel  harmony  in  the  Ural- 
Altaic  languages.  Particularly  remarkable  among  these  laws  is  the 
influence  of  the  o upon  following  vowels,  which  occurs  in  a few  lan- 
guages of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  these,  the  vowels  following  an  o in 
the  same  word  must,  under  certain  conditions,  be  transformed  into  o 
vowels,  or  at  least  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a w.  Quite  differ- 
ent in  character  are  the  numerous  influences  of  contact  of  sounds, 
which  are  very  pronounced  in  the  Siouan  languages,  and  occur  again 
in  a quite  different  form  in  the  Pawnee.  It  may  be  well  to  give  an 
example  of  these  also.  Thus,  in  Dakota,  words  ending  with  an  a and 
followed  by  a word  beginning  with  a Ic  transform  the  former  into  e, 
the  latter  into  6.  In  Pa^vnee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  combination 
tr  is  always  transformed  into  an  h;  h following  an  i is  generally 
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changed  into  a w;  rp  becomes  Tiw,  etc.  While  in  some  languages 
these  phonetic  changes  do  not  occupy  a prominent  place,  they  are 
exceedingly  important  in  others.  They  correspond  in  a way  to  the 
laws  of  euphony  of  Sanskrit. 

Just  as  much  variety  as  is  shown  in  phonetic  systems  is  found  in 
the  use  of  grammatical  devices.  In  discussing  the  definition  of  the 
word,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  some  American  languages  the 
word-unit  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  consistent,  while  in  others 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  seem  to  justify  us  in  considering 
it  as  composed  of  a number  of  independent  elements  combined  by 
juxtaposition.  Thus,  languages  which  have  a polysynthetic  char- 
acter have  the  tendency  to  form  firmly  knit  word-units,  which  maybe 
predicative  sentences,  but  may  also  be  used  for  denominative  pur- 
poses. For  example,  the  Chinook  may  say,  He  runs  into  the  water, 
and  may  designate  by  this  term  the  minJe;  or  the  ITupa  may  say 
They  have  been  laid  together,  meaning  by  this  term  a fire.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  innumerable  languages  in  America  in  which 
expressions  of  this  kind  are  entirely  impossible. 

In  forming  words  and  sentences,  aflixes  are  used  extensively,  and 
we  find  prefixes,  as  well  as  suffixes  and  infixes.  It  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  cases  occur  in  America  where  true  infixing  into  a stem 
takes  place,  and  where  it  might  not  be  better  explained  as  an  insertion 
of  the  apparently  infixed  element  into  a compound  stem,  or  as  due  to 
secondary  phonetic  phenomena,  like  those  of  metathesis;  but  in  the 
Siouan  languages  at  least,  infixion  in  bisyllabic  stems  that  are  appar- 
ently simple  in  their  origin  occurs.  Otherwise,  suffixing  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  extensively  used  than  prefixing;  and  in  some  languages 
only  one  of  these  two  methods  is  used,  in  others  both.  There  are 
probably  no  languages  in  which  prefixing  alone  occurs. 

Change  of  stem  is  also  a device  that  is  used  with  great  frequency. 
We  find  particularly  that  methods  of  reduplication  are  used  exten- 
sively. Modifications  of  single  sounds  of  the  stem  occur  also,  and 
sometimes  in  peculiar  form.  Thus  we  have  cases,  as  in  Tsimshian, 
where  the  lengthening  of  a vowel  indicates  plurality , or,  as  in 
Algonquian,  where  modality  is  expressed  by  vocalic  modification; 
and,  as  in  Chinook,  where  diminutive  and  augmentative  are 
expressed  by  increasing  the  stress  of  consonants.  Sometimes  an 
exuberance  of  reduplicated  forms  is  found,  the  reduplicated  stem 
being  reduplicated  a second  and  even  a third  time.  On  the  other 
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hand,  wc  find  numerous  languages  in  which  the  stem  is  entirely 
unchangeable,  excepting  so  far  as  it  may  be  subject  to  phonetic 
contact  phenomena. 

The  following  grammatical  sketches  have  been  contributed  by 
investigators,  each  of  whom  has  made  a special  study  of  the  linguistic 
stock  of  which  he  treats.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  adopt,  so 
far  as  feasible,  a uniform  method  of  treatment,  without,  however, 
sacrificing  the  individual  conception  of  each  investigator. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  views  expressed  in  the  introductory 
chapters,  the  method  of  treatment  has  been  throughout  an  analytical 
one.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the  forms  of  the  Indian 
grammars  with  the  grammars  of  English,  Latin,  or  even  among 
themselves;  but  in  each  case  the  psychological  groupings  which  are 
given  depend  entirely  upon  the  iimer  form  of  each  language.  In 
other  words,  the  grammar  has  been  treated  as  though  an  intelligent 
Indian  was  going  to  develop  the  forms  of  his  ovm  thoughts  by  an 
analysis  of  his  own  form  of  speech. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  results  of  this  analysis  can  not  be 
claimed  to  represent  the  fundamental  categories  from  which  the  pres- 
ent form  of  each  language  has  developed.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  in  all  Indian  languages,  processes  have  occurred  analogous 
to  those  processes  which  are  historically  known  and  to  which  the 
modern  forms  of  Indo-European  languages  owe  their  present  forms. 
Grammatical  categories  have  been  lost,  and  new  ones  have  developed. 
Even  a hasty  comparison  of  the  dialects  of  various  American  lin- 
guistic families  gives  ample  proof  that  similar  processes  have  taken 
place  here.  To  give  an  example,  we  find  that,  in  the  Ponca  dialect 
of  the  Siouan  languages,  nouns  are  classified  according  to  form,  and 
that  there  is  a clear  formal  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  the  sentence.  These  important  features  have  disappeared 
entirely  in  the  Dakota  dialect  of  the  same  group  of  languages.  To 
give  another  example,  we  find  a pronominal  sex  gender  in  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Salishan  stock  that  are  spoken  west  of  the  Coast  range  in 
the  states  of  Washington  and  in  British  Columbia,  while  in  the  dia- 
lects of  the  interior  there  is  no  trace  of  gender.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  in  one  of  the  Salish  dialects  of  the  interior  the  occurrence  of  an 
exclusive  and  inclusive  form  of  the  pronoun,  which  is  absent  in  all  the 
other  dialects  of  the  same  stock.  We  have  no  information  on  the 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 6 
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history  of  American  languages,  and  the  study  of  dialects  has  not 
advanced  far  enough  to  permit  us  to  draw  far-reaching  inferences 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  in  the  few  cases 
here  mentioned,  to  state  whether  the  occurrence  and  non-occurrence 
of  these  categories  are  due  to  a loss  of  old  forms  in  the  one  dialect  or 
to  a later  differentiation  in  the  other. 

Although,  therefore,  an  analytical  grammar  can  not  lay  any  claim 
to  present  a history  of  the  development  of  grammatical  categories,  it 
is  valuable  as  a presentation  of  the  present  state  of  grammatical  de- 
velopment in  each  linguistic  group.  The  results  of  our  investigation 
must  be  supplemented  at  a later  time  by  a thorough  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  all  the  dialects  of  each  linguistic  stock. 

Owing  to  the  fundamental  differences  between  different  linguistic 
families,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  develop  the  terminology  of  each 
independently  of  the  others,  and  to  seek  for  uniformity  only  in  cases 
wh'ere  it  can  be  obtained  without  artificially  stretching  the  definition 
of  terms.  It  is  plannetl  to  give  a comparative  discussion  of  the 
languages  at  the  close  of  these  volumes,  when  reference  can  be  made 
to  the  published  sketches. 

So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  following  linguistic  fami- 
lies may  be  distinguished  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico: 

1.  Eskimo  (arctic  coast). 

2.  Athapascan  (northwestern  interior,  Oregon,  California, 

Southwest). 

3.  Tlingit  (coast  of  southern  Alaska). 

4.  Haida  (Queen  Charlotte  islands,  British  Columbia). 

5.  Salishan  (southern  British  Columbia  and  northern  Wash- 

ington) . 

6.  Chemakum  (west  coast  of  Washington). 

7.  Wakashan  (Vancouver  island). 

8.  Algonquian  (region  south  of  Hudson  Bay  and  eastern  M ood- 

lands). 

9.  Beothuk  (Newfoundland). 

10.  Tsimshian  (northern  coast  of  British  Columbia). 

11.  Siouan  (northern  plains  west  of  Mississippi  and  North  Car- 

olina). 

12.  Iroquoian  (lower  Great  Lakes  and  North  Carolina). 

13.  Caddoan  (southern  part  of  plains  west  of  Mississippi). 

14.  Muskhogean  (southeastern  United  States). 

15.  Kiowa  (middle  Western  plains). 

16.  Shoshonean  (western  plateaus  of  United  States). 
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17.  Kutenai  (southeastern  interior  of  British  Columbia). 

18.  Pima  (Arizona  and  Sonora). 

19.  Yuma  (Arizona  and  lower  California). 

20.  Chinook  (lower  Columbia  river). 

21.  Yakona  (Yaquina  bay). 

22.  Kus  (coast  of  central  Oregon). 

23.  Takelma  (Rogue  river,  Oregon). 

24.  Kalapuya  (^Villamette  valley,  Oregon). 

25.  Waiilaptuan  (Cascade  range  east  of  Willamette,  Ore.). 

26.  Klamath  (southeastern  interior  of  Oregon). 

27.  Sahaptin  (interior  of  Oregon). 

28.  Quoratean  (Klamath  river). 

29.  Weitspekan  (lower  Klamath  river). 

30.  Shasta  (northeast  interior  of  California). 

31.  Wishok  (north  coast  of  California). 

32.  Yana  (eastern  tributaries  of  upper  Sacramento  river,  Cali- 

fornia). 

33.  Chimarico  (head  waters  of  Sacramento  river,  California). 

34.  Wintun  (valley  of  Sacramento  river). 

35.  Maidu  (east  of  Sacramento  river). 

36.  Yuki  (north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

37.  Porno  (coast  north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

38.  Washo  (Lake  Washoe,  Nevada,  and  California). 

39.  Moquelumnan  (east  of  lower  Tulare  river,  California). 

40.  Yokuts  (southern  Tulare  river,  California). 

41.  Costanoan  (south  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  California). 

42.  Esselenian  (coast  of  southern  California). 

43.  Salinan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

44.  Chumashan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

45.  Tanoan  1 

46.  Zuni  I (Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona). 

47.  Keres  J 

48.  Pakawan  (from  Cibolo  creek,  Texas,  into  the  state  of  Coa- 

huila,  Mexico). 

49.  Karankawa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Atakapa). 

50.  Tonkawa  (inland  from  preceding). 

51.  Atakapa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Chitimacha). 

52.  Chitimacha  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi). 

53.  Tunica  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi). 

54.  Yuchi  (east  Georgia). 

55.  Timuqua  (Florida). 

Of  these,  the  present  volume  contains  sketches  of  a number  of 
languages  of  the  northern  group,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  Haida, 
Tsimshian,  Kwakiutl,  Chinook,  Maidu,  Algonquian,  Siouan,  Eskimo. 
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ATHAPASCAN 


(HUPA) 


By  Pliny  Eakle  Goddaud 


§ 1.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ATHAPASCAN  FAMILY 

The  Athapascan  stock  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed families  of  speech  in  North  America.  Geographically  it^ 
consists  of  three  divisions,  the  northern,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
southern. 

The  northern  division  ‘ occupies  much  of  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  continent.  East  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  soutliern  boundary 
is  the  Churchill  river  at  the  southeast,  and  the  watershed  between 
Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers  at  the  southwest.  South  of  them  are 
peoples  of  the  Algonquian  stock.  The  Eskimo  hold  a narroAV  strip  of 
continuous  coast-line  along  the  Arctic  ocean  and  Hudson  bay  to  the 
north  and  east.  West  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  Athapascan  ter- 
ritory begins  at  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  includes 
all  of  the  country  except  the  coast  and  islands.  Only  near  the 
boundary  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  did  they  reach  the  coast. 
In  the  extreme  north  the  coast  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Eskimo. 
To  the  south  the  shore-lands  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Haida, 
Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  Wakashan.  Their  southern  neighbors  are 
inerabers  of  the  Salishan  stock. 

’The  principal  works  which  treat  particuiarly  of  the  Athapascans  of  the  north  are  the  following: 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St.  Laurence,  through  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans:  in  the  Years  1789  and  1793. 
London,  1801. 

Sir  John  Richardson.  Arctic  Searching  Expedition:  a Journal  of  a Boat  Voyage  through  Ruperts 
Land  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  Command  of  Sir  Jolin 
Franklin.  London,  1851. 

J.  C.  E.  Buschmann.  Dor  Athapaskische  Sprachstamm.  Konigllche  Akad.  dcr  IIVss.  zu  Berlin,  Ahhand- 
lungen  aus  dem  Jahre  1856, 144-319. 

Le  R.  P.  e.  Petitot.  Dictionaire  de  la  langue  Ddnd-Dindjid.  Paris,  1876. 

Rev.  Father  a.  G.  Morice.  The  Western  DdmS,  their  Manners  and  Customs.  Proceedings  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  3d  ser..  vii,  109-174.  Toronto,  1890. 

' DfiinS  Languages.  Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  i,  170-212.  Toronto,  1891. 

. The  History  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  British  Columbia.  Toronto,  1904. 
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The  Pacitic  coast  division  ‘ formerly  consisted  of  one  band  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia,  two  small  bands  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, and  many  villages  in  a strip  of  nearly  continuous  territory  about  . 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  beginning  at  the  Umpqua  river,  Oregon, 
and  extending  south  between  the  coast  and  coast  range  mountains  to 
the  head  waters  of  Eel  river  in  California.  At  the  Klamath  river 
their  territory  was  cut  through  at  one  point  by  the  Yurok  who  occu- 
pied the  lower  portion  of  that  river  and  the  coast  southward  nearly  | 
to  the  mouth  of  Mad  river.  From  that  point  the  non-Athapascan 
Wiyot  extended  along  the  cqast  a little  south  of  the  mouth  of  Eel 
river.  These  villages  were  separated  in  many  cases  from  each  other  ' 
by  low  but  rugged  mountains.  The}’^  were  surrounded  by  the  small  , 
stocks  characteristic  of  the  region.  ! 

The  southern  division*  occupies  a very  large  a^a  in  the  Southwest, 
including  much  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas,  and  ex- 
tending to  some  distance  into  Mexico  proper.  The  people  form  three 
groups,  the  Lipan  in  the  East,  the  Navaho  south  of  the  San  -Tuan 
river  in  ea.stern  Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico,  and  the  various 
tribes  of  Apache  east  and  south  of  the  Navaho.  This  division  greatly 
exceeds  in  numbers  all  the  other  Athapascan  people.  Their  principal 
neighbors  were  the  Piman,  Shoshonean,  and  Pueblo  peoples. 

Wide  differences  in  ph3’^sical  t}'pe  and  culture,  and  considerable 
changes  in  language,  make  it  certain  that  these  divisions  have  not 
been  separated  from  each  other  recently. 

In  the  Pacific  coast  division,  to  which  the  Hupa  belong,  are  at  least 
four  languages  mutuallj'  unintelligible.  The  Umpqua  at  the  north 
seems  to  differ  widely  from  the  dialects  south  of  it,  both  in  its  pho- 
netic character  and  its  vocabular^L  From  the  Umpqua  southward  to 
the  Yurok  country  on  the  Klamath  river  the  dialects  seem  to  shade 
into  one  another,  those  formerly  spoken  on  the  Coquille  river  and 


1 Publications  treating  this  division  of  the  Athapascan  are: 


J.  Owen  Dorsey.  Indians  of  the  Siletz  Reservation,  Oregon.  Americati  Anthropologist,  n.  5M1. 

Washington,  1889.— The  Gentile  System  of  the  Siletz  Tribes.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore, 
111,227-237.  Boston,  1890. 

STEPtLEN  Powers.  The  Northern  California  Indians.  Overland  Monthly,  vin,  ix.  San  Francisco, 
1872“74 

PLINY  Earle  Goddard.  Kato  Texts.  University  of  adifomia  Publicatiom.  American  Archeology  and 
Ethnology,  v,  no.  3. 


»The  published  material  concerning  this  division  is  mostly  restricted  to  the  Navaho,  and  has  been 
collected  by  one  author.  Dr.  Washington  Matthews.  Tlie  more  important  of  his  works  are: 

The  Mountain  Chant:  a Navajo  Ceremony.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  gf  Elhno  gy, 

Navaho  Legends.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  y.  Boston,  1897. 

The  Night  Chant.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vi.  New  York,  l9tT  . 
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Galice  creek  being  the  most  distinct.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
area,  on  Eel  river  and  the  coast,  are  several  dialects  differing  much 
more  in  vocabulary  than  in  phonetics.  That  Indians  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  this  territory  can  converse  in  their  respective  languages  is 
not  probable.  On  lower  Mattole  and  Bear  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
coast  a very  distinct  dialect  was  spoken.  In  the  middle  of  this  Pacilic 
coast  division  are  two  dialects  very  closely  connected.  One  of  them 
was  formerly  spoken  on  upper  Redwood  creek  and  middle  Mad  river  in 
Humboldt  county,  California;  and  the  other,  the  Hupa  of  which  this 
paper  treats,  on  the  lower  (northern)  portion  of  the  Tiinit}  ii\  ei. 

The  villages  speaking  the  Hupa  dialect  have  for  neighbors,  to  the 
north  the  Yurok,  to  the  northeast  the  Karok,  to  the  east  the  Shasta, 
but  with  high  mountains  intervening,  to  the  south  the  Cliimariko  and 
Wintun,  and  to  the  west  the  Athapascans  of  Redwood  creek. 

Texts  of  myths,  tales,  and  medicine  formulas  collected  by  the  author 
were  published  by  the  University  of  California,  upon  which,  as 
a basis,  an  analytical  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  language  has 
been  made.^  A preliminary  paper  describing  in  detail  the  individual 
sounds  of  the  language  and  illustrating  them  by  means  of  palatograms 
and  tracings  has  been  published.'  The  examples  given  in  the  follow- 
ing grammatical  sketch  are  taken  from  the  collection  of  Hupa  texts 
published  by  the  University  of  Califoimia.  The  figures  refer  to 
pages  and  lines. 

PHONETICS  (§§2-4) 

§ 2.  Sounds 

Among  the  sounds  composing  the  Hupa  language,  consonantal  con- 
tinuants predominate.  This  takes  from  the  speech  the  definiteness 
produced  by  a predominance  of  stops,  and  the  musical  character  im- 
parted by  full  clear  vowels  standing  alone  or  scantily  attended  by 
consonants  in  the  syllable. 

The  stops  are  entirely  lacking  in  one  of  the  most  important  series, 
the  labial.  Hupa  has  neither  p nor  1).  The  latter  is  often  found  in 
many  of  the  other  Athapascan  dialects  of  the  Pacific  coast  division. 
In  Hupa  the  corresponding  words  have  m in  place  of  1).  The  back 

'For  a general  account  of  the  Hupa  villages  and  their  surroundings,  see  F.  E.  Goddard,  Life  and 
Culture  of  the  Hupa.  University  of  California  Publicalions,  American  Archxoloyy  and  Ethnology, 
no.  1. — Hupa  Texts,  idem,  i,  no.  2. 

-The  Morphology  of  the  Hupa  Language,  idem,  iii. 

•The  Phonology  of  the  Hupa  Language. — Part  I,  idem,  v,no.  1 
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series  are  represented  hy  stops,  l)ut  mostly  l)y  surds  only.  In  the 
dental  series  alone  is  the  sonant  frequent.  There  are  two  surds  of 
this  series,  one  quite  strongly  aspirated,  about  as  much  so  as  is 
English  t in  a stressed  syllable;  the  other,  followed  by  suction, 
probably  produced  b}'  glottal  action,  has  the  vowel  following  the 
explosion  of  the  consonant  in  about  half  the  time  it  does  in  the 
aspirated  t.  In  this  regard  it  lies  between  the  aspirated  t and  d.  The 
unaccustomed  ear  usually  hears  it  as  d,  but  it  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  that  sound  when  the  attention  is  directed  toward. its 
sonancy  which  begins  in  d at  the  moment  of  release.  On  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  the  sonant  has  been  written  as  t by  all  who 
have  attempted  its  notation.  After  more  practice  it  may  be  distin- 
guished with  precision,  and  its  pronunciation  onl}^  as  a sonant  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  native  speaker.  Of  the  palatal  series,  only 
the  anterior  palatals  are  emploj^ed  before  e and  i sounds.  When 
these  occur  before  and  u,  a well-defined  glide  is  heard,  which  has 
been  written  as  y.  The  posterior  palatal  series  is  articulated  just 
back  of  the  line  of  the  joining  of  the  soft  and  hard  palates.  That  there 
were  originally  three  or  more  representatives  of  this  series  is  probable. 
The  full  sonant  .seems  to  have  become  %o.  The  aspirated  surd  has 
become  a continuant  spirant  a?. ‘ There  remain  two  sounds,  one  (^-) 
that  has  the  sonanc}"  closely  following  the  release,  and  one  {h)  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  suction  giving  it  a sharp,  harsh  sound  usually 
designated  as  fortis.  The  velar  series  is  articulated  very  far  back, 
giving  the  effect  of  a closure  against  a yielding  surface,  and  resulting 
in  a soft  sound,  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  as  surd  or  sonant, 
but  probably  always  the  former.  The  glottal  stop  («)  is  most  easily 
recognized  when  final,  for  then  its  release  is  often  heard.  Between 
vowels  it  must  be  detected  b}'^  the  silence  enforced  and  b}'  the  change 
wrought  in  the  close  of  the  first  vowel. 

The  stops  ma}'^  be  represented  as  follows: 

Glottal  Velar  Palatal  Anterior  palatal  Dental  Labial 

Sonant - - - (h 

Surd («)  q h hy  t - 

Fortis - - h Tc  t - 

The  continuant  consonants  of  Hupa  comprise  spirants,  affricatives, 
nasals,  and  liquids.  A glottal  spirant  occurs  after  as  well  as  before 
vowels.  Initially  it  is  a surd  breath  escaping  as  the  glottis  passes  from 


iCompare  Hupa  Icittesicen  HE  cakried,  and  mcnujrcf  you  finisheo,  with  Kato  tetesgiil  and  hai{ilke‘. 
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the  open  position  maintained  in  breathing  to  the  position  required  for 
the  vowel,  and  is  written  h.  It  is  rather  stronger  than  English  A. 
When  final,  the  spirant  is  caused  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis 
without  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  breath,  and  is  written  (').  It  has 
been  noted  only  where  it  is  most  prominent,  or  where  it  differentiates 
one  word  or  word-element  from  another.  One  of  the  spirants  («)  im- 
parts a noticeable  harshness  to  the  Hupa  language.  It  ta  formed 
rather  far  back  in  the  mouth,  apparently  in  the  velar  position.  The 
mouth-passage  is  made  quite  narrow,  and  the  uvula  is  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion. The  period  of  these  vibrations  is  about  forty  per  second.  The 
resulting  sound  is  harsh,  both  from  the  lowness  of  the  period  and 
from  its  irregularity.  The  degree  of  harshness  varies  considerably  in 
individuals,  and,  indeed,  in  the  same  individual.  While  the  sound  is 
not  far  removed  from  the  velar  r in  its-  place  and  manner  of  forma- 
tion, its  effect  on  the  ear  is  rather  that  of  German  M after  back  vowels. 
In  Hupa,  however,  this  sound  is  usually  initial.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ing sonant  in  Hupa.  It  does  occur  in  Navaho;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  hogan  house,  where  the  first  consonant  is 
nearly  like  the  Hupa  sound,  and  the  second  is  its  sonant.  There  is  a 
spirant  pronounced  in  the  palatal  position,  but  accompanied  by  marked 
labial  rounding.  It  closely  resembles  w;  but  it  is  a surd,  not  a sonant. 
When  this  sound  is  initial  {hw),  it  appears  to  begin  without  rounding 
of  the  lips,  sounding  much  like  English  wh  in  who.  When  final  (w), 
the  sound  makes  much  less  impression  on  the  ear.  It  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  X by  its  lack  of  roughness,  and  from  both  x and  k by  the 
rounding  of  the  lips.  It  differs  from  a bilabial  /"in  that  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a narrowing  of  the  mouth-passage  in  the  palatal  position.^ 
Another  spirant  (l)  common  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  found  in  Hupa, 
causes  great  difficulty  when  first  heard.  It  is  formed  at  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  tongue,  as  is  I,  but  differs  from  that  sound  in  that  the 
breath  which  passes  through  the  opening  is  surd  instead  of  sonant, 
and  that  the  passage  is  narrower,  causing  a distinct  spirant  character. 
When  the  passage  is  entirely  closed  and  the  breath  must  break  its  way 
through  to  continue  as  a spirant,  an  affricative  L is  formed.  Both  of 
these  sounds,  but  especially  the  latter,  impress  the  ear  of  one  unac- 
customed to  them  as  combinations  of  t or  h and  1.  The  spirant  s in 
the  alveolar  position  is  frequent  in  Hupa,  and  does  not  differ  espe- 

iThis  sound  has  for  its  equivalent  in  other  dialects  c (sh).  Cf.  Hupa  hwo.  sun  and  Ajiie  i,  me,  with 
Kato  ca  and  ci. 
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cially,  either  in  its  method  of  formation  or  in  its  sound,  from  English  s. 
The  sonant  s does  not  occur  except  when  preceded  by  d.  There  are 
no  interdental,  labio-dental,  or  bilabial  spirants  except  the  rounded 
palatal  spirant,  Aw,  W.,  discussed  above. 

The  atf  ricatives  are  tc,  dj,  ts,  dz,  and  L.  The  first  two  are  formed  by 
a ^-like  closure  and  explosion,  followed  by  a spirant  through  a passage 
formed  by  a horizontilly  Avide  and  vertically  narrow  constriction  along 
the  middle  of  the  hard  palate  near  the  first  and  second  molars.  The 
second  pair,  ts  and  dz,  are  formed  nearly  as  in  English,  in  the  dental 
position,  through  a rather  round  passageway.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  three  members  of  each  series,  the  sonant,  the  aspirated 
surd,  and  the  fortis  surd.  The  aspirated  anterior  palatal  surd  usually 
has  a u tinge  and  has  been  written  tew.  The  fortis  is  indicated  by  tc. 

The  nasals  are  three  in  number — the  palatal,  dental,  and  labial. 
The  palatal  nasal  is  very  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  especiall}’^  in  the 
final  position  in  the  word.  It  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  nasality 
in  the  preceding  voAvel. 

The  only  liquid  is  the  lateral  one  I,  which  does  not  differ  in  any 
considerable  degree  from  English  I either  in  the  manner  of  its  making 
or  its  sound. 

The  continuants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Glottnl 

Velar  Palatal 

Anterior  palatal 

Dental 

Labial 

Spirant  . . 

A(') 

X Aw  (w) 

t (lateral) 

S 

Aw  (?c) 

Affricative 

- 

- - 

tc,  tcio,  dj,  L 

ts,  dz 

— 

Nasal  . . . 

— 

- n 

- 

n 

m 

Liquid  . . . 

— 

— — 

1 (lateral) 

■ 

The  complete  system  of  consonants  may  be  tabulated  thus: 


Stops 

Continuants 

Sonant 

Surd 

Spirant 

Affricative 

Nasal 

Liquid 

Glottal  . . . 

- 

E 

A(j 

- 

— 

Velar  . . . 

- 

g 

X 

— 

— 

Palatal  . . . 

- 

A(k) 

Aw  {w) 

- 

n 

— 

Anterior  1 
Palatal  ) 

gy 

A,  Ay 

L (lateral) 

tc,  tew,  dj 
L (lateral) 

- 

1 

(lateral) 

Dental  . . . 

d 

t{i) 

s 

ts,  dz 

n 

— 

Labial  . • • 

- 

- 

Avi{m) 

— 

VI 

There  are  in  Hupa  nine  vowel-sounds  and  two  semi-voivels.  They 
may  be  represented  as  follows: 

y,  i,  i,  e,  e,  a,  {i,  o,  d,  u,  w 
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The  vowels  in  Hupa  are  formed  with  much  less  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  lips  than  is  employed  in  the  corresponding  sounds  in 
English  speech.  The  Hupa  seem  to  talk  with  their  mouths  nearly 
closed.  As  a result,  the  sounds  are  not  open  and  clear,  but  muffled. 
These  vowels  may  terminate  in  a sudden  opening  of  the  glottis,  result- 
ing in  an  aspiration  of  the  vowel;  or  in  a closure  of  the  glottis,^  bringing 
the  vowel  to  an  abrupt  close.  When  aspirated,  the  whole  vowel  has 
a breathy  quality;  and  when  closed  bj^  a glottal  stop,  it  sounds  hard 
and  compact. 

§ 3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 

It  is  I'arely  the  case  that  words  or  syllables  begin  with  a vowel,  and 
most  of  such  cases  occur  in  verb  forms.  Semi-vowels  and  single  con- 
sonants are  frequent  initially.  The  only  clusters  which  stand  initially 
are  the  atfricatives  dz^  ts,  dj^  te^  and  tcio,  and  the  combinations  hw^ 
XU),  and  hy.  Of  the  affricatives,  tew  seems  to  be  a phonetic  derivation 
from  a simple  sound,  probably  a palatal  with  a u tinge.  The  combi- 
nation hw  corresponds  to  the  simple  sound  c (sh)  in  the  other  Atha- 
pascan dialects;  ano  is  due  to  the  change  of  d to  the  semi-vowel  w;  and 
X'y  has  for  the  second  element  a glide  due  to  a back  vowel  following 
an  anterior  palatal  consonant.  Probably  none  of  these  initial  sounds 
were  therefore  originally  two  distinct  consonants  in  juxtaposition. 

Many  .syllables  end  in  vowels.  When  final  in  the  word,  and  bear- 
ing the  accent,  some  vowels,  under  certain  conditions,  seem  to  develop 
semi- vowels  after  themselves,  becoming  diphthongs.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  vowel  a in  the  roots  of  verbs.  In  the  past  tense,  which  is 
more  strongly  accented  on  the  ultima  (the  root  syllable),  a becomes  ai, 
or  sometimes  au.  The  au  is  due  to  a disappearing  final  g.  That  ai 
is  due  to  a suffix  is  not  unlikely.  Syllables  may  end  in  simple  conso- 
nants or  in  affricatives.  The  only  prominent  sonant  stop  which  occurs 
in  Hupa  (d)  is  not  frequent  in  the  final  position.  When  a dental  stop 
occurs  in  the  interior  of  a word,  it  is  usually  surd  if  at  the  end  of 
a syllable,  and  sonant  if  at  the  beginning.  In  fact,  it  often  happens 
that  the  same  sound  begins  as  a surd  and  is  completed  as  a sonant, 
the  occlusion  belonging  to  the  preceding  syllable,  and  the  explosion 

»The  opening  of  the  glottis  Is  of  course  brought  about  by  a separation  of  the  vocal  processes.  The 
pitch  at  the  end  of  tlie  vowel  is  lowered.  The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  more  probably  brought  about 
by  the  movement  of  the  epiglottis  so  os  to  cover  the  glottis  as  in  swallowing.  A similar  glottal 
action  no  doubt  produces  the  fortis  series. 

§3 
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to  the  succeeding  syllable.  Two  consonants  ma}"  stand  together  in  the 
middle  of  a word,  provided  the}'^  belong  to  different  syllables. 

§ 4.  Assimilation  of  Sounds 

Assimilation  of  con.sonants,  mostl}’^  retrogressive,  takes  place  in  some 
cases  when  two  consonants  are  brought  together  morphologically  or 
syntactically.  The  most  important  are  these: 

(1)  Retrogressive. 

t before  n becomes  n. 

tcuhmii-kinneen  he  nearly  caught  me  (for  tcuhmiLkitneen) 
f before 'm  becomes  m,. 

yaiikimmin  they  intended  to  catch  (for  yalikitmin) 
it  before  I becomes  J. 

yawin^an  he  picked  up  a stone  (but  yaio'dlai  he  picked  up 
several  stones) 

t before  I becomes  1. 

noiwiLkillihte  it  will  be  foggy  (for  uoivnikitliLte) 
ii  before  t or  (I  becomes  n. 

neihifi  1 am  looking  at  it  (but  neuAnte  1 am  going  to  look 
at  it) 

ii  before  ui  becomes  ni. 

yawiil^an  he  picked  it  up  (but  yavnmmas  he  rolled  over) 

(2)  Progressive. 

h after  I becomes  1. 

tedkqallit  as  he  walked  along  (for  tcuhqalhit) 

IV  after  ii,  becomes  ii. 

tcuwinnas  he  scraped  bark  off  (but  wetcas  I scraped  bark 
off) 

^Vhen  morphological  causes  bring  two  consonants  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  one  of  them  is  dropped.  This  is  evidently  the  case  in  the 
formation  of  the  conjugation  where  the  modal  prefix  (l)  would  be 
expected  after  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular  {m).  In  this  case 
the  modal  prefix  is  not  found.  In  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
verb  the  modal  prefix  remains,  but  the  sign  of  the  second  person 
in)  has  been  dropped.  Also,  in  the  third  person  singular  s would  be 
expected  before  the  same  modal  prefix,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  Hupa. 
In  Tolowa  all  of  these  combinations  do  occur,  and  in  the  very  places 
where  one  would  expect  them  in  Ilupa  but  fails  to  find  them. 

§4 
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There  are  in  Hupa  several  iBorphological  elements  which  seem  to 
have  only  the  initial  consonant  fixed.  The  remainder  of  the  syllable 
depends  upon  the  sounds  which  follow  it.  Tor  example,  the  sign  of 
the  third  person  singular  {tc)  has  the  following  forms: 

tceihoul  he  is  always  lying  down 
tcuioeswaL  he  remained  lying  down 
tcissilwaL  he  is  Ijdng  down 
tcilloi^  he  tied  it 
tcimmitc  he  is  breaking  it  off 
tcinnesten  he  lay  down 
icittesyai  he  went 
tcdTcqal  he  walked 

GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES  (§§  5-8) 

§ 5.  Enumeration  of  Grammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  processes  and  syntactical  relations  are  expressed  by 
means  of  the  following  methods: 

(1)  Composition. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  root. 

(3)  Position  in  the  sentence. 

§ 6.  Composition 

The  verbs  of  Hupa,  and  some  of  the  nouns,  consist  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  each  of  which  has  some  rather  definite  meaning  or  points 
out  some  particular  relation.  These  elements  do  not  express  ideas  of 
equal  rank  and  of  like  kind.  Each  may  be  replaced  in  turn  by  another 
giving  to  the  thought  expressed  a different  character.  The  element 
which  by  its  displacement  most  completel}^  alters  the  meaning  inaj’^  be 
called  the  root.  The  word-parts  which  precede  this  root  may  be  con- 
sidered prefixes,  and  those  which  follow  it  suffixes.  These  prefixes 
and  suffixes  fall  into  classes  rather  well  marked  as  regards  their  office 
in  the  expression  of  thought,  and  have  a definite  order  in  the  word- 
structure. 

These  sound-complexes  expressing  complete  thoughts  might  be 
looked  upon  as  sentences,  which  they  often  are,  and  their  constituent 
parts  as  monosyllabic  words,  but  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the 
individual  parts,  expressing  definite  ideas  or  relations,  are  not 
always  phonetic  wholes  capable  of  independent  production.  These 
may  be  thought  once  to  have  had  a more  complete  form,  and  to  have 

§§  5,6 
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united  with  other  elements  of  the  word  with  which  they  came  in 
contact  throu^di  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  vowels  or  by  their 
contraction.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
language  they  have  had  this  meager  form.  Second,  some  of  these 
elements,  while  existing  as  independent  syllables,  express  relations 
or  subordinate  ideas  which  do  not  seem  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
Ilupa  when  these  syllables  by  themselves  are  uttered,  but  which 
readily  arise  when  the  syllables  are  uttered  in  their  accustomed  con- 
nection. Both  of  these  statements  are  true  of  some  of  the  monos3d- 
labic  elements  of  spoken  English.  The  difference  is  not  one  of  kind, 
but  of  degree. 

Besides  these  older  and  largely  conjectural  phonetic  changes  which 
join  together  the  parts  of  the  word,  there  are  other  more  simple  and 
apparent  moditications  of  the  root  by  the  suffix,  or  of  the  suffix  by  the 
root,  bringing  the  whole  into  greater  phonetic  harmony.  These 
changes  are  (pute  infre(pient,  and  never  great  enough  to  obscure  the 
root  or  suffix. 

§ 7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Root 

There  are  definite  and  I’egular  changes  in  the  phonetic  chaiacter  of 
the  roots  which  cannot  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  influence  of 
morphological  additions.  These  are  of  two  kinds: 

(1)  Changes  in  the  terminal  consonant. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  character  and  length  of  the  vowel. 

Changes  in  the  Terminal  Consonant.  One  of  the  most  common 
changes  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  root  is  that  of  n to  n.  Ihis 
is  a change  of  series,  the  nature  of  the  sound  remaining  the  same. 
The  roots  in  which  this  change  occurs  have  n in  the  forms  expressing 
past  definite,  customary,  and  negative  future  action,  and  n elsewhere. 
A modification  of  the  character  of  the  sound,  not  in  the  idace  of  its 
formation,  is  found  m the  case  of  / and  l.  The  first  sound  is  found  in 
the  forms  expressing  past  definite,  customary,  and  negative  Biture 
action.  The  change  in  this  case  is  from  surd  to  sonant.  Of  a simdar 
nature  is  the  series  of  three  sounds,  I,  i,  and  L.  The  first  {1)  is 
found  in  forms  expressing  customary  and  negative  future  action ; the 
second  (i)  is  employed  with  the  forms  of  the  present  and  imperative; 
and  the  third  (Z)  with  forms  expressing  definite  action,  whether  past, 
present,  or  future.  A few  verbs  have  roots  ending  in  5 or  the  corre- 
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aponding  affricat’ve,  ts.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  forms  expressing 
definite  action,  xc  is  evident  that  c and  ic  formerly  had  a similar  rela- 
tion, but  the  former  has  since  become  w.  Finally  there  are  a number 
of  roots  which  lose  a final  t.  The  past  definite,  customary,  and  nega- 
tive future  have  the  form  with  t;  and  the  present  of  both  definite 
and  indefinite  action  and  the  imperative  do  not  have  it. 

Changes  in  the  Chakacter  and  Length  of  the  Vowel.  Certain 
vowel-changes  occur  in  connection  with  the  change  of  terminal  conso- 
nant^, and  are  perhaps  tied  up  with  them.  These  are  a change  of  a to 
il,  and  of  e to  i.  The  stronger  \ owels,  a and  occur  with  n;  and  (I 
and  •/,  the  weaker  ones,  with  n.  The  threefold  consonant-change,  /,  i, 
and  X,  has  ^ before  X,  and  i before  I and  l.  Other  changes  take  place  in 
cases  where  there  are  now  no  final  consonants.  Ihese  are  Tt  to  c,  au  to 
a,  and  ai  to  a}  In  all  the  pairs  given  above,  the  first-named  is  consid- 
erably longer  in  its  duration  than  is  the  second.  Probably  these 
changes,  the  direction  of  which  is  not  known,  came  about  b}’’  a change 
in  the  position  or  force  of  the  accent,  whether  of  stress  or  pitch. 

§ 8.  Position 

Upon  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  often  depends  their 
relation  to  each  other.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  subject  and 
object  when  expressed  as  nouns.  The  first  in  order  is  the  subject, 
and  the  second  the  object.  Both  of  them  may  precede  the  verb. 
Possession  and  other  relations  are  expressed  by  syntactical  particles, 
which  are  joined  to  the  limited  word,  and  fix  its  place  in  the  sentence 
after  the  word  which  limits  it. 


IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  CATEGORIES 

(§§  9-19) 


§ 9.  Enumeration  of  Categories 

The  following  ideas  have  grammatical  devices  for  their  expression 
in  riupa; 


(1)  Denominating  concepts. 

(2)  Predicating  concepts. 

(3)  Syntactic  relations. 

(4)  Classification. 

(5)  Number. 


(fi)  Distril)ution. 

(7)  Time. 

(8)  Mode. 

(9)  Place  and  direction. 

(10)  Person. 


The  piiirs  fi,  c,  and  au,  n,  arc  represented  in  Kato  and  other  Eel  river  dialects  by  c;/,  c\  and  ag,  a'. 
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§ 10.  Denominating  Concepts 

^lost  nouns  are  clearly  sepai’ated  from  verbs,  both  in  form  and 
meaning.  Many  nouns  are  monosyllabic,  entirely  lacking  in  descrip- 
tive power,  and  having  meaning  because  they  have  become  associated 
in  the  mind  with  the  object  for  which  they  stand.  Of  essentially  the 
same  character  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  terms  of 
relationshi]!,  which  are  ahva}^s  found  with  a prefixed  possessive  pro- 
noun, the  purely  nominal  part  being  a single  syllable.  There  are  a 
few  compound  nouns,  either  co-ordinate  and  in  juxtaposition,  or 
one  modifying  the  other.  Certain  nouns  are  formed  by  suffixes  which 
are  strictly  limited  to  a nominal  use.  Of  such  character  are  the  aug- 
mentative and  diminutive  suffixes  -hi/d  and  -itc.  Other  suffixes  have 
the  meaning  of  dwelling  in,  frequenting,  or  being  found  in  the 
place  named  by  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached;  for  example, 
xontehtaxL  place  broad  he  frequents  (coyote).  While  nouns  of 
this  class  do  describe  and  predicate  certain  things,  that  is  not  their 
chief  purpose.  The  description  is  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
definitely  aij  object  by  discriminating  between  it  and  other  related 
objects. 

A number  of  nouns  have  a verbal  form,  and  describe  the  object 
referred  to  b}"^  giving  some  characteristic  position,  form,  or  action. 
For  this  purpose  the  verb  may  appear  alone  in  the  active  or  passive 
voice,  or  a noun  ma}’'  be  placed  before  it  to  serve  as  its  object  or  limit 
of  motion.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  verbal  forms,  having  lost 
their  verbal  force,  have  furnished  a numl)er  of  pol}'^S3'llabic  nouns 
which  have  now  no  descriptive  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  Ilupa, 
and  do  not  j'ield  to  attempts  at  analysis.  These  complexes  which 
serve  the  office  of  nouns,  indicating  an  object  or  animal  bj'^  means  of 
a characterization  of  it,  are  reall}'  substantive  clauses. 

There  are  a few  suffixes  which  are  employed  with  both  nouns  and 
verbs.  They  are  temporal,  indicating  that  the  thing  or  act  belongs  to 
the  past  or  future  rather  than  the  present. 

§ 11.  Predicating  Concepts 

The  verbs  differ  from  the  nouns  in  that  they  are  almost  invariably 
pol3'syllabic,  and  have  the  meaning  of  a complete  sentence.  The  more 
essential  part  or  root  of  the  verb  is  usually  not  associated  in  the  mind 
with  a certain  object  or  animal,  but  with  some  particular  act  or  motion, 
as  which  means  to  insert  or  exsekt  an  object  into  a tubular 
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OPENING.  There  are  a number  of  roots  which  are  connected  with 
objects;  not,  however,  naming  them  specifically,  but  indicating  the 
class  to  which  they  belong  as  regards  size,  shape,  or  physical  char- 
acter. The  few  roots  which  do  agree  in  form  with  monosyllabic 
nouns  seem  to  name  the  object  by  means  of  which  the  act  is  done. 

The  form  of  the  complete  verb  differs  from  the  ordinary  noun  in 
that  it  has  prefixes  as  well  as  suffixes,  and  in  the  character  of  these 
formative  elements,  which,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  diflei 
from  those  employed  in  nouns.  They  differ  in  function  in  that  they 
invariably  have  predicative  force,  while  nouns  either  lack  predicative 
force  or  have  it  incidentally. 

§ 12.  Syntactic  Relations 

The  syntactic  relation  of  subject  and  object  to  the  predicate,  when 
both  are  expressed  by  nouns,  is  shown  by  their  order  in  the  sentence. 
When  only  one  is  expressed  by  a noun,  it  may  be  detei  mined,  in  most 
cases,  whether  it  is  intended  as  subject  or  object  b}*  the  form  of  the 
incorporated  pronoun,  which  is  employed  in  the  verb  regardless  of 
the  employment  or  non-employment  of  nouns.  However,  in  the  case 
of  a subject  and  object  which  are  both  of  the  third  person  and  both 
other  than  adult  Hupa,  only  one  of  them  being  expressed  as  a noun,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  except  from  the  context,  whether  such  a noun  is 
the  subject  or  object. 

The  relation  of  possession  is  distinctly  and  regularly  expressed  by 
the  prefixing  of  the  possessive  pronoun  to  the  limited  word  and  the 
placing  of  this  compound  after  the  word  which  limits  it.  Parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship  do  not  occur  without  prefixed  possess- 
ive pronouns.  Other  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by  means  of 
post-positions,  having  the  appropriate  force,  placed  after  the  weaker 
form  of  the  pronoun.  These  post-positions,  with  their  accompanying 
pronouns,  stand  after  the  nouns  which  they  limit. 

§ 13.  Classification 

In  the  third  person  of  the  pronoun,  personal  and  possessive,  adult 
Hupa  are  distinguished  from  young  and  old  members  of  the  tribe, 
from  animals  and  inanimate  objects,  by  a special  form. 

There  are  no  grammatical  forms  by  which  objects  are  classified. 
Classification  is  sometimes  indicated,  however,  in  the  vei'b,  the  stem 
expressing  the  character  of  the  object  to  which  the  predicate  refers, 
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the  objects  being  characterized  as  long,  round,  flat  plural  in  nnnil»er, 
etc.  In  the  intransitive  verb  this  classification  relates  to  the  subject; 
in  the  transitive  verb,  to  the  object. 

§ 14.  Number 

Only  a few  nouns  have  forms  for  the  plural.  These  are  those  denot- 
ing  age  and  station  in  life,  and  relationship. 

The  independent  as  well  as  the  incorporated  and  prefixed  pronouns 
arc  capable  of  expressing  the  plural  in  the  first  and  second  persons  by 
means  of  additional  forms.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  includes, 
or  may  include,  the  third  person  as  well  as  the  second. 

In  the  third  person,  -xja-  is  placed  before  the  root  for  a plural  sub- 
ject and  also  for  a plural  object.  One  must  judge  from  the  context 
which  is  intended  to  be  plural,  yn-  is  also  prefixed  to  the  possessive 
form.  In  the  singular,  ms  father  is  expressed  by  hal  xota^.  Some- 
times for  THEIR  FATHER  hai  yaxbta^  is  found,  hai  being  the  article. 

In  certain  intransitive  verbs  a dual  is  indicated  by  using  the  root, 
indicating  a plural  subject,  without  -ya-,  while  for  the  plural  -ya-  is 
inserted. 

In  many  cases  Ilupa  employs-the  singular,  as  is  shown  by  the  verb, 

where  the  plural  would  be  required  in  English.  When  a number  of 

individuals  do  anything  as  a unit,  as  in  a dance,  the  singular  is  used. 
/ 

§ 15.  Distribution 

The  distributiv'es  in  Hupa  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  plu- 
rals. For  the  expression  of  distribution  the  prefix  te-  is  emplo3’ed; 
for  example, 

tceninyai  he  went  out 
tcenindeL  two  went  out 
tceyemindeL  the}'  went  out 
tcetedeL  one  by  one  they  went  out 

The  same  clement  expresses  distribution  as  to  the  object.  For 
example, 

yawin^cm  he  picked  up  a stone 

yawillai  he  picked  up  stones 

yate^an  he  picked  up  a stone  here  and  there 

Distinct  from  this  is  the  intermittence  of  the  act  itself.  That  a 
thing  is  done  now  and  again,  or  habitually,  is  indicated  by  a syllable, 
probably  e,  inserted  before  the  pronominal  subjective  elements.  Ihe 
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presence  of  this  syllable,  together  with  a certain  form  of  the  root, 

constitutes  a customary  tense  or  mode. 

By  the  use  of  na-  an  iterative  force  is  given  to  the  verb,  express- 
ing the  fact  that  the  act  is  done  a second  time  or  that  it  is  undone. 

§ 16.  Time 

Time  is  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes,  a change  of  root,  inde- 
pendent adverbs,  and  temporal  clauses.  For  past  time  -lum  may  be 
suffixed  to  a noun  or  verb.  A house  in  ruins  is  called  xonianeen 
HOUSE  USED  TO  BE.  HaWtual  acts  which  have  ceased  are  expressed 
by  the  same  suffix,  as  auiMinneen  I used  to  do  it.  A single  definite 
act  completed  in  time  already  past  is  diti'erentiated  from  such  acts 
in  present  time  by  a change  in  the  form  and  length  of  the  root,  and 
a change  of  the  accent:  for  example, 

tdnni'nya  he  has  just  arrived 
tcinninyai'  he  arrived  some  time  ago 

The  future  is  expressed  by  the  suffixes  -te  and  -teL.  The  former 
seems  to  be  employed  of  the  more  remote  future.  These  are  gen- 
erally employed  only  with  verbs,  but  are  sometimes  found  with  nouns 
and  adverbs:  for  example,  haiyate  here  will  be  the  place. 

§ 17.  Mode 

Closely  connected  with  the  time  of  the  act  is  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty with  which  it  is  asserted.  For  past  acts,  suffixes  which  indi- 
cate the  source  of  the  authority  for  the  statement  are  often  employed. 
That  which  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing  has  -tsu  or  -tse^ 
suffixed;  the  former  for  the  past,  and  the  latter  for  the  present. 
\Vhen  the  transaction  is  in  sight,  -e  is  suffixed.  Things  which  are 
conjectured  from  circumstantial  evidence,  as  the  building  of  a fire 
from  the  remains  of  one,  have  -xdlan  added  to  the  verb: 

Leyanillai  they  built  a fire 

Lexjanillaxdlan  they  must  have  built  a fire  [here  are  the  ashes] 

Future  acts  which  are  contingent  on  human  will  or  outward  cir- 
cumstance are  I’endered  by  the  suffix  -de^.  When  the  future  is 
expressed  with  an  absolute  negative  force,  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  brought  to  pass  being  implied,  a special  form  of  the  verb  with 
an  auxiliary  verb  prefixed  is  used. 
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Acts  attempted,  but  not  succeeded  in,  have  xow.^  an  adverb,  inserted 
before  the  verb;  while  the  successful  attempt  after  several  vain  or 
insufficient  ones  has  -ei  suffixed  to  the  verb. 

§ 18,  Place  and  Direction 

Direction  and  place,  both  relative  and  absolute,  are  expres.sed  in 
Ilupa  with  much  exactness.  A numl)er  of  prelixes,  occupying  the 
first  place  in  the  verb,  indicate  the  direction  of  the  movement 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  verb.  The  place,  initial  and  ultimate,  is 
also  indicated  by  prefixes  as  being  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on 
some  surface  higher  than  the  earth,  in  the  fire,  on  or  in  the  water,  or 
in  the  air.  By  means  of  demonstratives,  and  adverbs  formed  from 
demonstrative  elements,  added  exactness  as  to  location  is  expressed. 
For  that  which  is  in  sight  and  can  be  pointed  to,  the  demonstratives 
(led  and  haided,  and  the  adverb  of  place,  dikkyUll^  are  employed;  for 
the  first-mentioned  or  more  remote  of  two,  haiya  or  hat  is  used; 
while  that  which  is  still  more  remote  is  referred  to  by  yd  and  haiyd^ 
and  the  most  remote  of  all  by  yeu. 

§ 19.  Person 

The  distinction  between  the  person  speaking,  the  person  spoken  to, 
and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of,  is  made  by  means  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  The  signs  of  the  subject  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  not 
all  to  be  connected  with  certainty  with  the  independent  pronoums. 
The  pronouns  for  the  first  two  persons  seem  to  be  different  in  some 
particulars  from  those  of  the  third  person,  which  also  classify  the 
objects  or  persons  to  which  they  refer.  Taking  with  this  fact  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  an}’^  sign  for  the  subject  or  the  object  in  the  third 
person  of  the  verb,  it  seems  probable  that  originally  there  were  per- 
sonal pronouns  only  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  that  demon- 
stratives were  used  for  the  third  person. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  20-88) 

Nouns  (§§  20-27) 

§ 20.  Structure 

The  nouns  of  the  Hupa  language,  when  classified  according  to  their 
formation,  fall  into  five  classes: 

(1)  There  arc  many  monosyllabic  nouns,  for  the  most  part  the 
names  of  common  material  objects  and  elements.  These  words  are 
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mostly  common  to  all  the  cognate  languages,  and  clearly  point  to  the 
monosyllable  as  the  probable  form  of  the  Athapascan  noun. 

(2)  Closel}"  connected  with  these  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  terms  of  relationship  and  intimate  possession,  which  have  a 
single  syllable  for  their  substantive  part,  but  always  occur  with  a 
possessive  prefix. 

(3)  There  are  a considerable  number  of  nouns,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  which  are  not  easily  analyzed  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  a descriptive  meaning  at  present.  They  seem  originally  to  have 
been  derived  from  verbs,  or  formed  by  composition. 

(i)  A large  and  increasing  number  of  nouns,  formed  by  means  of 
suffixes  and  by  compounding,  have  a descriptive  force  which  is  ever 
present  in  the  Hupa  mind. 

(5)  Verbs  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  active  or  passive  voice, 
with  or  without  an  object  or  limit  of  motion,  are  employed  as  nouns. 


^21.  Formative  Elements 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  only  prefixes  employed  in  noun-formation 
are  the  possessive  prefixes,  which  are  proclitic  forms  related  to  inde- 
pendent pronouns.  They  ma}'’  be  employed  with  any  noun  to  denote 
possession,  but  must  be  employed  with  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship.  That  words  of  this  class  require 
such  prefixes  is  not  necessaril}'^  due  to  a lack  of  mental  abstraction,  as 
has  been  sometimes  assumed,  but  to  a habit  of  speech.  The  necessity 
for  their  use  without  a possessive  .seldom  occurs. 

The  suffixes  employed  in  noun-building  arc  not  numerous.  For  the 
most  part,  they  arc  u.sed  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another  which 
it  resembles  b}”^  mentioning  its  size,  color,  or  other  physical  character, 
or  by  indicating  the  place  where  the  plant  grows  or  Avhich  the  animal 
frequents.  The  principal  suffixes  are  the  following: 

1.  -xoi  inhabiting;  added  to  the  name  of  a place. 

Lomittaxoi  glades  among  people  (the  New  River  people) 

2.  -tau  FREQUENTS.  Used  of  plants  or  animals. 

xaslintau  riffles  he  frequents  (the  crane) 

3.  -icyo  LARGE,  an  augmentative. 

hoslcyo  bulb  large  (Chlorogalum  uomeridanum,  the  soap-root) 
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4.  -itc,  -te  SMALL,  the  diminutive  sufBx. 

niedilitc  canoe  small  (from  medil  canoe)  102.9 
djeldtc  small  storage-basket  158.13 

5.  -i/aum  SMALL,  YOUNG.  Used  of  trees. 

nihtidiyauui  young  black  oaks  (from  nihtiLk  black  oak) 

6.  -nenuni  resembling.  This  has  furnished  manif  new  names. 

qdneimn  worms  like  (rice,  from  its  resemblanc.e  to  white  grubs) 
xonnewan  fire  like  329.10 

7.  -din,  PLACE. 

tsedin  ])rush-phice  (a  grave) 

8.  -ta'  PLACES. 

milla^kinta  its  hands  bases  places  (its  wrists) 

9.  -hut  ON. 

miskut  a landslide  on  (the  name  of  a village) 
denokiU  the  sky  (this  ns  on)  280.12 

§ 22.  Compounds 

There  are  five  classes  of  compound  nouns: 

(1)  A few  nouns  stand  in  juxtaposition  without  a subordinating 
possessive  prefix.  In  a few  cases  the  second  noun  seems  to  qualify  the 
first:  for  example,  humxan  snake  river  (an  eel).  If  these  compounds 
are  introduced  by  a possessive  prefi.x,  the  first  noun  qualifies  the  second: 
for  example,  kixxakkin  its  net  pole. 

(2)  When  the  second  of  two  nouns  forming  a compound  has  a pos- 
sessive prefix,  the  first  qualifies  the  second  and  is  subordinate  to  it. 
for  example,  dindcii^  initctcwo  fi.int  its  (jrandmother  (a  bird). 

(3)  A few  compounds  which  are  true  substantives  have  the  first 
element  a noun,  and  the  second  an  adjective  qualifying  it.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  is  yauLkai  louse  white  (a  grayback). 

(4)  Compounds  of  nouns  and  qualifying  adjectives  are  .sometimes 
introduced  by  possessive  prefixes.  While  they  serve  as  substantives, 
they  really  qualify  a subject  understood:  as  in  misHa^niLtcwin  its 
mouth  stinks,  the  bird  having  a stinking  mouth  (a  buzzard). 

(5)  Compounds  similar  to  the  last  have  for  their  last  element  woids 
indicating  abundance  or  lack  of  the  quality  named  by  the  first  part  of 
the  compound.  Examples  are:  mdxxakoxdlen  its  children  having 
(doe),  mitodjeediii  its  mind  lacking  (an  infant). 
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§ 23.  Verbs  as  jS^ohus 

Many  verbs  in  the  third  person  present  of  the  active  or  passive 
voice  are  used  as  nouns.  Examples  of  the  active  voice  so  used  are; 

nanxjo,  it  comes  down  (rain) 
nillin  it  flows  (a  creek) 
nundil  they  come  down  (snow) 

For  the  passive  voice  the  following  may  be  cited: 

willoi^  it  has  been  tied  (a  bundle) 
naxdwilloi^  it  is  tied  around  him  (a  belt) 

Lendwilld  the}^  have  been  laid  together  (a  fire) 

talkait  over  the  water  it  has  been  pushed  (a  fishing-board) 

Sometimes  a substantive  is  formed  by  a verb  with  a noun  preceding 
it  as  its  object  or  limit  of  motion;  for  example: 

riax-hekos-naduioCd  two  its  necks  waving  about  {nax  two;  ke 
its;  kos  neck;  waL  to  strike  [a  monster]) 
sa^xauw  in  the  mouth  a liquid  is  put  (acorn-soup) 

Adverbial  prefixes  of  place,  instrument,  accompaniment,  and  manner 
make  substantives  of  verbs.  Of  this  sort  are  the  following: 

miLtcdLwU  with  he  chops  (an  axe) 
kihnadil  with  them  they  travel  (wolves) 

Suffixes  of  location  added  to  verbs,  furnish  names  of  places: 

nanatuLdin  stepping-down  place  (the  name  of  the  place  in  the 
sweat-house  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder) 


I 24z.  JPlural  of  JVoans 

Only  a few  Hupa  nouns  change  their  form  to  indicate  the  plural. 
They  are  those  which  classify  human  beings  according  to  their  sex  and 
state  of  life,  and  a few  terms  of  relationship.  The  following  are  all 
that  have  been  found: 


Singular 

keitsan 

tsUmmesLon 

xuxai 

hmittsoi 

nikkil 

xoLtistce 


Plural 

kehtsun 

tsummesLon 

xuxaix 

hwittsoixai 

nikkilxai 

xoLtistcexai 


virgin,  maiden 
a fully  grown  woman 
a child 

my  grandchild 
your  younger  brother 
his  sister 


^2o.  Possession 


Possession  is  indicated  by  prefixes  which  are  shortened  forms  of 
pronouns.  These  vary  according  to  the  person  and  number  of  the 
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liinitinj^  noun  or  pronoun.  Many  nouns,  upon  takin<j  the  prefixes, 
add  a syllable  to  the  end,  which  seems  to  have  no  other  office  than  the 
jireservation  of  the  symmetiy  of  the  word  in  some  way.  This  added 
S3’llable  hsis  e for  its  vowel,  but  is  preceded  by  various  consonants, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  final  sound  of  the  original  word. 

millitde  its  smoke  (from  hit  smoke) 
nolifike  our  pets  (from  Lvfi  a pet,  a dog) 
xoliwinns  her  song  (from  Tiwin^  a song) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  examples  given,  l,  the  surd 
lateral  consonant,  becomes  the  sonant  1. 

§ 2(i.  Locative  Saffxes 

There  are  several  sufBxes  emploj’cd  in  Hupa  which  might  be  looked 
upon  as  case-endings,  since  they  are  not  permanent  parts  of  the  nouns 
to  which  the}'  are  attached,  but  indicate  varying  relations  of  position 
or  direction.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  also  post-positions ; but  when 
so  used  they  follow  a pronominal  prefix.  Examples  of  sufBxes  show- 
ing place-relations  are  the  following: 

1. 

Lohmunme^  glade  only  in  (a  pi'ominent  hill) 
tseyemtf  in  (under)  a rock 

2.  -(liii  AT. 

mikkindin  its  base  at  (the  name  of  the  place  by  the  back  of 
the  house) 

3.  -feiii  TOWARD. 

Ld/imtlnkAttein  glade  onh'  on  toward 

4.  - Ay/ i ALONG. 

xottselkai  his  forearm  along 

6.  -U.nt  ON. 

LohmAnliiLt  glade  only  on 

§ Tense 

By  the  use  of  suffixes  the  time  of  the  noun’s  existence  may  be  indi- 
cated. This  process  practically  gives  tenses  to  nouns.  For  the  past, 
-neeji  is  employed : for  example,  xoAtneen  ms  wife  used  to  be  (she 
is  now  dead).  The  same  form  might  mean  onlv  that  the  possession  of 
her  had  ceased.  The  future,  as  in  verbs,  is  indicated  by  -te:  for 
example,  mitLowete  their  medicine  it  will  be  (Indians  who  are  to 
possess  it  have  not  yet  come  into  existence). 
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Verbs  (§§  28-75) 

§ 28.  Stractnre 

The  verb  in  Hupa,  as  in  other  Athapascan  languages,  presents  many 
difficulties.  It  contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  the  sentence.  For 
example,  xanaisdlyade^  if  she  comes  back  up  has,  first  an  adverbial 
prefix  xa-,  denoting  that  the  motion  is  up  the  side  of  a hill;  next  is 
found  the  particle  -net-,  having  an  iterative  force,  showing  that  the 
act  is  done  a second  time  (in  this  case  it  is  only  intended  to  show  that 
the  path  from  the  river  is  passed  over  a second  time);  the  syllable -^s-, 
by  the  consonant  it  contains,  shows  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  pro- 
gressive over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  fact  that  s following  i 
forms  a syllable  by  itself,  indicates  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  per- 
formed by  an  adult  Hupa,  otherwise  s would  have  been  joined  to  the 
preceding  na-.  The  lack  of  a sign  of  person  or  number  at  this  point 
in  the  verb  allows  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  third  person  singu- 
lar is  intended.  The  syllable  -dl-,  of  which  d seems  to  be  the  essen- 
tial part,  usually  follows  the  iterative  prefix  -na-,  the  two  being 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  English  back  again.  The  next  syllable,  -ya-, 
may  be  called  the  root,  since  it  defines  the  kind  of  act.  It  is  used  of 
the  locomotion  of  a single  human  being  on  his  feet  at  a walk,  and  also 
of  the  coming  of  non-material  things.  Had  this  verb  been  in  the 
plural,  the  root  would  have  been  -deL.  Had  the  pace  been  more 
rapid,  -La  would  have  been  employed.  Had  some  animal  been  the 
subject,  the  root  would  probably  have  characterized  the  gait  of  the 
animal.  The  final  suffix  -de^  indicates  a future  contingency. 

Formative  Elements  (§§  29-30) 

§ 29.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  more  extended  forms  of  the  verb  have  one  or  more  prefixes 
preceding  the  root,  and  one  or  more  suffixes  following  it.  By  means 
of  the  prefixes,  the  direction  of  the  motion  in  space,  its  manner  and 
purpose,  whether  repeated  or  not  in  time,  and  whether  conceived  as 
continuous,  beginning,  or  completed,  are  expressed.  changes  in 
a single  syllable,  that  which  usually  directly  precedes  the  root,  the 
person  and  number  of  the  subject  are  indicated.  These  changes 
almost  amount  to  inflection.  By  variations  in  the  form  of  the  root, 
the  number  of  the  subject  in  intransitive  verbs,  and  of  the  object  in 
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transitive  verbs,  is  shown;  and  also  whether  the  act  or  state  is  one  and 
definite  in  time,  or  repeated  and  continuous,  the  suffixes  which 
follow  the  root,  the  action  is  further  limited  as  to  its  time,  continu- 
ance, or  likelihood. 

PREFIXES  (§§  30-37) 

§ 30.  Classification  of  Prefixes  according  to  their  Position  and  Significance 

The  prefixes  employed  in  the  verb  have  a fixed  order,  in  accordance 
with  the  class  of  ideas  they  express.  They  may  be  classified  as — 

(1)  Adverbial  prefixes,  first  position. 

(2)  Adverbial  prefix,  second  position. 

(3)  Deictic  prefixes,  third  position. 

(4)  First  modal  prefixes,  fourth  position. 

(.5)  Second  modal  prefixes,  fifth  position. 

(6)  Pronominal  prefixes,  sixth  position. 

(7)  Third  modal  prefixes,  seventh  position. 

§ 31.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  First  Position 

These  are  adverbial  prefixes  showinj^  the  position  of  persons  or 
things  at  rest,  and  the  place,  limit,  or  origin  of  motion.  The  most 
important  of  these  follow: 

1.  y(i-  (1)  is  used  of  the  position  of  one  sitting,  of  picking  things 

up  from  the  ground,  and  of  motion  wholly  or  partly  through 
the  air,  as  the  carrying  of  objects  and  the  flight  of  birds.  The 
primary  meaning  seems  to  be  in  the  air,  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

yaioin^a  he  was  sitting  162.11  (definite,  class  I,  conjugation  1 hj 
§ 54;  to  be  in  a position) 

yawin^an  he  picked  up  a stone  342.1  (definite,  class  I,  conjuga- 
tion 1 S,  § 54;  ^an  to  transport  several  round  things) 
yajolLhas  he  threw  up  96.3  (definite,  class  II,  conjugation  1 h; 

§ 64;  ^(1,9  to  throw) 
yawinen  he  carried  it  {wen  to  carry) 

2.  yn-  (2)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  the  object  being  reduced  to 

many  pieces. 

yaiiakisdimmillei  she  smashed  it  152.16  {na-  again,  § 32;  ^-,  § 34; 
S-,  § 35;  -d,  3d  modal,  after  na-  § 32,  p.  116;  mil-  to  throw 
several  things;  -ei  suffix,  § 40) 

yanaiskil  he  split  142.3  {na-  again,  § 32;  s-,  § 35;  kil-  to  split) 
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3.  ye-  is  used  of  motion  into  houses,  beds  of  streams,  and  spaces 
however  slightly  enclosed,  and  also  into  smaller  objects,  as 
canoes  and  baskets. 

ymawityai  he  went  into  (a  house)  98.15 

y&ficuwiiiii%ef)x  he  made  it  swim  into  (a  riv’er  from  the  ocean)  266.2 
y^ntdhne^  you  must  step  into  (a  canoe)  209.2  (tal  to  step) 
yetceiLhas  he  threw  into  (a  basket)  288.7 

4:.  tva-  (1)  seems  to  mean  through  with  verbs  of  cutting  and 
burning. 

xoakinnillitxdlan  they  were  burned  through  119.3  to  burn) 
wakinninJcats  he  cut  through 

5.  tea-  (2)  is  employed  with  verbs  of  handing  or  giving  something 

to  a man  or  an  animal. 

amoalLda  he  handed  it  to  him  181.13  {xd  him) 
wa'immil  he  alwa}’s  distributes  them  195.8. 

6.  Le-  has  the  general  meaning  of  the  converging  or  nearness  of  ob- 

jects. It  has  the  special  meaning  of  building  a lire  from  the 
placing-together  of  sticks.  It  is  also  employed  of  completing 
a circle,  or  a circuit  in  travelling. 

Lenaisloi^  he  tied  together  210.5 
Lenanillai  he  built  a fire 

Lenanihteii  he  took  it  all  the  way  around  (the  world) 

7.  me-  (1)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  position  at,  or  motion  to, 

against,  or  along  the  surface  of,  something. 

menaisdlyai  he  climbed  (a  tree)  103.12 
menemen  he  landed  him  (against  the  shore)  162.9 
melttan  he  stuck  to  it  202.3 
mewimoaL  he  beat  on 

8.  '})ie-  (2)  is  similar  to  ye-,  except  that  it  usually  refers  to  position  in 

something,  while  ye-  is  employed  of  motion  into. 
metsisyen  she  stands  in  (the  bod}'^  of  her  husband)  195.11 

9.  nm-  (1)^  is  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  surface  of  the 

ground  or  water,  and  of  position  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The 
primary  meaning  may  be  horizontal. 

naihits  it  is  running  about  291.4  {its  to  run) 

na^wimme^  he  swam 

naHumtu  I paint  (my  body)  247.12 

^ The  glottal  stop  probably  belongs  with  the  prefix.  It  appears  in  some  forms  and  is  absent  in  others. 
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10.  na-  (2)  or  naua  expresses  motion  downward  or  toward  the 

earth.  The  second  na  may  be  the  iterative  particle,  since 
whatever  or  whoever  comes  down  must  previously  have  gone  up. 

na'iflxdt  it  dropped  down  115.14 
nmiawityai  he  came  down  138.15 

11.  ua-  (3)  is  used  of  horizontal  motion  or  position,  as  a line  stretched, 

or  in  crossing  a stream. 

nananmdeL  they  went  over  (the  river)  267.6 
nanuwilxAt  it  was  hung  for  a door  171.1 

12.  no-  is  emplojmd  of  the  cessation  of  motion,  as  in  placing  some- 

thing in  a position  of  rest,  of  reaching  the  end  or  limit  of 
something,  or  of  completing  a task. 
noyanindeL  they  sat  down  280.5 

ndnauwne^  you  must  put  it  down  210.7  {aum  to  handle  round  ob- 
jects 

noininyanne  that  far  they  ate  347.17 

13.  xa-  has  the  general  meaning  of  up.  It  is  found  employed  of 

movement  up  a hillside  when  the  speaker’s  standpoint  is  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  digging  of  objects  out  of  the  ground,  and  of 
motion  out  of  the  top  of  receptacles  or  of  houses. 

xalslai  she  brought  up  98.16 
xawillai  she  dug  it  out  242.5 

xawitqdt  he  jumped  out  (of  the  smoke-hole)  329.13 

14.  xee-  in  the  sense  of  away  from,  as  in  blowing  and  pushing. 

xeeiLiyol  he  blows  away  296.15 
xeenailhis  she  pushed  it  away  185.3. 

15.  xotda-,  with  the  general  meaning  of  down,  expresses  motion 

down  a hill  or  stream. 

xotdaihkas  he  threw  down  (from  a tree)  138.8 
xotdanxen  they  floated  down  216.5 

16.  xotde-  is  used  of  one  person’s  meeting  another  where  the  move- 

ment of  only  one  person  is  of  interest.  hen  one  wishes  to 
say  they  came  toward  each  other,  te-  is  employed. 

xdtdeisyai  he  met  him  105.14 
xotdeyaisdeL  they  met  them  110.8. 

17.  sa.^-  is  employed  of  motion  into  the  mouth,  as  in  eating,  drinkingi 

or  biting. 

sa^winxan  he  put  it  into  her  mouth  278.10 
M ^loillai  he  put  in  his  mouth  1 19.6. 
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18.  da-  refers  to  a bank,  bench,  shelf,  or  something  higher  than  the 

ground,  on  which  the  person  or  object  is  at  rest  or  comes  to  rest. 

danintsa  be  seated  (on  a chair)  107.12 
daunxus  tly  upon  a tree  111.2 

19.  de-d-  is  emplo}md  of  motion  toward  or  of  position  in  fire.  The 

second  syllable,  which  is  completed  according  to  the  sound 
which  follows  it,  maj’^  be  separated  from  the  first  syllable. 

denadeiuimnil  I put  in  the  fire  217.9 
deduwimmeL  he  threw  into  the  fire  165.10 

20.  dje-  expresses  the  separation  of  a mass,  as  in  splitting  wood. 
djewiitseL  he  pounded  it  open  108.11 

21.  da-  signifies  off,  away  from. 

dmoinxuts  it  came  off  (the  umbilical  stump)  157.7 

22.  ta-  (1)  is  emplo3’^ed  of  motion  toward  or  awa}’^  from  a bodj’^  of 

water  with  special  regard  to  its  surface. 

tanalstan  he  took  it  out  of  the  water  325.1 
tawes^a  a mountain  will  project  into  the  water  255.2 
taidmnun  let  us  drink  water  179.3 

23.  ta-  (2)  is  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  desert,  to  leave  a place 

PERMANENTLY. 

tasyahymn  one  ought  to  go  awa}'^  215.8  {ya  to  go) 

21.  tc-  refers  to  motion  into  water  and  under  its  surface  (see  no.  22). 

tewiltsit  a canoe  sank  153.17 
tetcuwintan  he  put  it  into  the  water  101.11 

25.  fsiil-  means  away  from  in  expressions  of  fleeing. 
tsintetesdildeL  we  ran  awaj^  198.10 

26.  tee-  has  the  meaning  of  out  of,  and  is  emploj’ed  of  motion  out  of 

a house  or  small  receptacle,  but  also  of  less  definitely  enclosed 
spaces,  as  brushy  places  or  the  bed  of  a stream  (see  no.  3). 

tcenamih  throw  them  out  (of  the  house)  301.13 
teenin^an  he  took  out  (from  his  quiver)  119.15 
tceilhat  he  jumped  out  (of  ambush)  106.2 
teeioillindin  where  it  flows  out  175.10 

27.  ke-  seems  to  refer  to  motion  or  position  against  or  along  a ver- 

tical surface. 

hmyai  he  climbed  up  137.17 
kenanin^a  it  was  leaning  up  99.5 
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There  are  three  prefixes  which  indicate  the  pursuit  or  search  for  a 
person  or  thing,  or,  in  a .secondaiy  sense,  the  attempt  to  do  a thing. 

28.  wan-  {ion  + n ?)  is  used  of  looking  for  a thing  the  po.sition  of 

which  is  unknown,  as  in  hunting  game.  It  also  means  to  at- 
tempt something  by  persistent  effort. 

wunnaisya  he  started  to  make  319.3 
wunnadihte  they  will  hunt  311.11 

29.  na-  is  employed  when  there  is  a track  to  be  followed.  It  is  likely 

connected  with  the  iterative  particle  na-  again,  since  the  mean- 
ing may  be  that  of  going  over  the  trail  again. 
nayaxotcLxe^  they  tracked  him  170.3 

30.  Xft-  implies  the  going-after  with  the  intention  of  getting  the  thing 

sought  and  bringing  it  back. 
xanetete  I am  going  to  look  for  it  336.10 

31.  a-  is  ased  to  introduce  verbs  of  .saving,  thinking,  doing,  and 

APFEAKING.  It  seeiiis  to  have  no  definite  meaning;  but,  since  it 
is  omitted  when  a direct  object  precedes  a vcrii  of  thinking  or 
.saying,  it  ma}^  be  an  indefinite  object  for  the  verb. 

adenne  he  said  97.15 
a'lene^  }'ou  must  do  it  100.18 

§ 32.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  Second  Position 

1.  lift-,  the  prefix  of  iteration,  expresses  the  undoing  of  anything  or 

the  retracing  of  one’s  steps,  as  well  as  the  repeating  of  an  act. 
It  is  often  employed  where  in  English  the  repetition  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  in  the  customaiy  acts  of  dail}'  life,  eating,  di  inking, 
sleeping,  etc.  Sometimes  the  prefix  requires  d or  t preceding 
the  root,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  used  without  eithei. 

mmanihtcwit  he  pushed  it  back  163.1 
nanaitwuui  he  u.sed  to  carr}’^  it  back  237.8 
nanddiya  let  it  come  back  233.5 
anatcillau  he  did  it  again  106.8 

2.  xa-,  the  prefix  of  identity,  refers  to  any  act  previously  described 

that  is  repeated  by  the  same  or  a ditlerent  person. 

xaatcillau  he  did  the  same  thing  211.1 
xadiyate  it  will  do  that  254.10 
xaulle  do  that  165.19 
xaatcityau  he  did  that  280.12 
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§ 33.  Deictic  Prefixes,  Third  Position 

For  the  third  person,  in  Hupa,  two  forms  occur.  The  first  form  is 
that  used  when  speakinjr  of  adult  Hupa.  The  second  foim  is  used 
when  speaking  of  Hupa  <;hildrcn  and  sometimes  of  veiy  aged  people, 
of  members  of  others  tribes  and  races,  and  of  animals.  The  first  form 
begins  with  to-,  and  is  completed  according  to  the  sound  which  fol- 
lows. The  second  form  has  ?/-  for  its  beginning,  and  is  also  com- 
pleted according  to  the  following  sounds.  After  maii}^  of  the  pre- 
fixes, these  signs  do  not  appear;  but  a hiatus  ‘ marks  the  absence  of 
the  first  form;  and  contraction  or  lengthening,  often  involving  diph- 
thongization,  the  second.  There  arc  no  pronouns  with  which  these 
may  be  connected,  and  demonstrative  sources  are  to  be  expected.  The 
third  person  has  a dual  whenever  the  root  by  its  displacement  has  the 
power  of  showing  pluralit\n  In  that  case  the  same  signs — or  their 
absence — indicate  the  dual  as  the  singular,  the  forms  differing  only  in 
the  root.  The  plural  is  invariably  indicated  l)y  the  syllable  -ya-,  which 
has  the  hiatus  after  it,  for  the  first  class  of  persons,  and  lengthening 
or  contraction  for  the  second. 

yetcihda  he  is  carrying  a large  object 

yeyihda  he  (not  an  adult  Hupa)  is  carrying  a large  object 

§ 34.  First  Modal  Prefixes,  Fourth.  Position 

Several  elements  appear  as  prefixes  in  many  verbs  for  which  no 
definite  and  satisfactory  meaning  has  been  found, 

1.  k-,  kjj-f  is  phonetically  weak,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  being 
supplied  from  the  sound  which  follows.  Only  occasionally  has 
a meaning  been  found  for  it,  and  the  meanings  which  do  appear 
are  not  reconcilable.  It  is  probable  that  it  supplies  an  indefi- 
nite object  for  verbs  of  eating,  and  perhaps  some  others.^  In  a 
few  cases  it  has  the  meaning  of  leaving  as  a gift  rather 
than  LEAVING  FOR  A TIME.  In  many  cases  a sense  of  indefinite- 
ness is  present  in  the  verb  as  regards  the  time  occupied  and  the 
number  of  acts  required  for  the  complete  operation, 

nakinyun  eat  again  (without  mentioning  what  is  to  be  eaten)  163.9 
yaMntmw  carry  it  105.18 
yekyuwestce  the  wind  blew  in  270.1 

' The  hiatus  in  this  case  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  a full  glottal  stop,  but  to  a lessening  of  the  force 
of  the  breath.  It  is  very  likely  brought  about  by  the  disappearanee  of  tc-.  The  lengthening  and 
diphthongization  which  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  second  form  are  probably  duo  to  the  coalescing 
of  y with  the  preceding  vowel. 

Un  other  dialects  a sound  (tc)  which  almost  certainly  corresponds  to  this  is  regularly  used  when 
the  object  has  not  been  mentioned  or  ia  unknown. 


§§  33,  31 
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2.  te-^  the  prefix  of  distribution,  means  either  that  the  act  took  place 

here  and  there  in  space,  or  continuously'^  over  space;  or  that  one 
person  after  another  did  the  act. 

natelds  she  dragged  it  back  190.1 
tehtcwen  it  grew  96.3 

tcittetowai  she  buried  in  several  places  192.12 
tcetedeL  they  went  out  one  by  one  138.5 

3.  d-  occurs,  for  Instance,  with  the  adverbial  prefix  (§  31.19),  sig- 

nifying INTO  FIRE. 

dexodiLwaL  he  threw  him  into  the  fire 

4.  o-  a verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

dotcowllan  she  will  leave (fZti  not;  to-  deictic;  d-  first  modal;  -lo- 
second  modal;  Ian  stem) 

5.  -e-  CUSTOMARY.  This  prefix  is  not  used  throughout  all  the  tenses  or 

modes,  as  are  the  preceding,  but  has  the  office  in  itself  of  mak- 
ing a tense,  as  the  suffixes  generally  have.  Before  vowels  it 
generally  appears  as  e,  and  that  is  probably  its  true  form.  In 
many  cases  it  is  connected  with  a consonant  sugge.sted  by  tlie 
following  sound  or  another  word-element,  when  it  appears  as  i. 
Its  use  marks  the  act  or  condition  as  customaiy  or  habitual,  or 
at  least  as  occurring  moi’e  than  once. 

tceexaum  he  is  accustomed  to  catch  with  a net  {tc-  deictic;  -e  cus- 
tomary ; xaxim  stem) 

tcoexait  he  is  accustomed  to  buy  {tc-  deictic;  d-  firet  modal;  -e  cus- 
tomary; -xait  to  buy,  customary  tense) 

6.  In  the  same  group  stand  all  pronominal  objects. 

tc{u)hw.ow{i)Lx{d{i)hte  she  will  ask  me  for  it  {tc-  deictic;  hw-  me; 
0-  first  modal;  -to-  second  modal;  -l-  third  modal;  xuL  to  ask, 
definite  tense;  -l  continuously;  -te  future;  the  letters  in  ])ai-en- 
theses  represent  glides) 

tanaixdsddwei  it  cut  him  all  to  pieces  {ta-  adverbial  prefix  of 
unknown  significance;  na-  iterative;  -i  deictic;  -xd  him;  -s-  sec- 
ond modal;  do  to  cut;  -ei  emphatic) 

7.  n-.  The  use  of  this  prefix  is  mostly  confined  to  adjectives  (see  § 76). 

§ 35.  Second  Modal  Prefixes,  Fiftli  Position 

There  are  three  simple  sounds  which  by'  their  presence  indicate 
whether  the  act  is  viewed  as  beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  These 
sounds  are  not  found  in  all  forms  of  the  same  verb,  but  only  in  those 
tenses  which  refei’  to  the  act  or  state  as  one  and  definite.  hile  it 
§ 35 
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seems  certain  that  these  sounds  do  have  the  force  mentioned  above, 
it  is  found,  by  making  comparisons,  that  they  follow  certain  prefixes. 
In  many  cases  the  nature  of  the  prefix  requires  the  act  to  be  thought 
of  as  beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  The  sound  which  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  is  w.  It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a syllable, 
usually  the  one  immediately  preceding  the  root.  The  remainder  of 
this  syllable  contains  the  subjective  personal  elements.  Its  initiatory 
force  can  be  seen  in  the  verbs  wvnyaL  come  on  and  winxa  water  lies 
THERE.  This  last  verb  can  not  be  applied  to  a natural  body  of  water, 
like  the  ocean,  which  has  had  no  beginning.  The  following  prefixes 
require  w in  the  definite  tenses:  ya-,  ye-,  xa-,  sae-,  da-,  de-d-,  du-. 

In  a precisely  parallel  manner,  n occurs  as  the  initial  of  the  inflected 
syllable  under  circumstances  which  point  to  the  completion  of  the  act. 
With  winyaL  (above)  compare  ninyai  it  arrived.  Most  of  the  pre- 
fixes which  require  n to  follow  in  the  definite  tenses  require  the  act 
to  be  viewed  as  ending.  They  are  the  following:  wa-,  le-,  me-, 
na-  (3),  no-,  -tee-. 

Without  the  same  exact  parallelism  of  forms  which  obtains  with  the 
two  mentioned  above,  a large  number  of  verbs  have  s as  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  inflected  syllable  of  the  definite  tenses.  Most  of  these 
verbs  clearly  contain  the  idea  of  progression,  or  are  used  of  acts  which 
require  considerable  time  for  their  accomplishment.  The  distributive 
prefix  te-  is  always  followed  by  s,  never  by  either  of  the  other  signs, 
and  some  of  the  prefixes  listed  above  are  used  with  s with  a distinc- 
tion in  meaning:  for  example, 

xawinan  he  took  a stone  out  of  a hole  (but  xatsyai  he  came  up  a 
hill)' 

Excluding  all  the  verbs  which  require  one  of  these  three  sounds  in 
the  definite  tenses,  there  remain  a considerable  number  which  have  no 
definite  tenses,  and  therefore  no  such  sounds  characterizing  them. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  Hupa  verbs  have  been  divided  into 
conjugations,  according  as  they  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  sounds 
in  the  definite  tenses  or  lack  definite  tenses  entirely.  There  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement,  four  conjugations:  the  first  characterized  by 
w;  the  second,  by  n;  the  third,  by  s;  and  the  fourth  lacking  definite 
tenses. 

iln  one  of  the  Eel  river  dialects  the  bringing  home  of  a deer  is  narrated  ns  follows:  yigifigln  he 
started  carrying;  yUengln  he  carried  along;  ylningm  he  arrived  carrying.  Here  we  have  g (corre- 
sponding to  Hupa  w) , 8,  and  n used  with  the  same  stem,  expressing  the  exact  shades  one  would  expect 
In  Hupa. 
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§ 36.  Pronominal  Prefixes,  Sixth  Position 

Next  iu  order  are  the  sounds  which  indicate  the  person  and  number 
of  the  subject.  These  are  sometimes  changed  and  sometimes  disap- 
pear, because  of  phonetic  influences. 

Fivtit  Ferson 

For  tenses  other  than  the  deflnite,  the  sign  of  the  first  person  sin- 
gular is  w or  -um,  which  is  in  all  cases  appended  to  the  preceding  syl- 
lable. This  sound  is  related  to  the  initial  sound  of  the  independent 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular,  hme,  and  is  no  doubt  derived 
from  it.  In  the  definite  tenses  this  form  does  not  occur,  but  -e  is 
found  instead.  The  first  person  plural  has  d-  for  its  sign.  The  remain- 
der of  the  syllal)le  of  which  this  is  the  initial  is  completed  from  the 
sound  which  follows  it. 

Second  Person 

In  the  singular  the  form  is  -n  or  -in.  The  former  is  found  when 
there  is  a sound  preceding  with  which  it  can  join,  and  the  latter  when 
no  sound  precedes,  or  when,  for  some  reason,  it  can  not  unite  with  it. 
The  sign  seems  to  be  dropped  before  l and  I following  in  the  same 
s}'llable,  of  which  there  are  many  cases.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  sign  is  connected  with  the  independent  pronoun  of  the  sec- 
ond person  singular,  nin.  In  nearl}"  all  cases,  in  the  second  person 
plural  5'  is  found  as  the  vowel  of  the  inflected  syllable.  This  d is 
strongly  aspirated.  The  cases  in  which  o'  is  not  found  seem  to  be  due 
to  contraction,  which  always  results  in  an  aspirated  vowel.  An  d of 
similar  quality  and  with  an  aspiration  occurs  in  the  pronoun  for  the 
second  person  plui’al,  nohin. 

§ 37.  Third  Modal  Prefixes,  Seventh  Position 

Certain  prefixes  are  found  in  many  verbs  immediatel}'^  preceding  the 
root,  and  suggest  transitiveness  or  inti’ansitiveness  in  the  verb,  or  in 
some  way  point  out  the  relation  between  the  subject,  predicate,  and 
object.  As  the  second  inodal  prefixes  are  required  in  most  cases  by 
the  adverbial  prefix  which  precedes  them,  so  these  are  necessitated  by 
certain  roots  which  follow  them.  When,  however,  a root  is  found  with 
difl'erent  prefixes  preceding  it,  their  force  becomes  apparent.  Com- 
pare tcittetal  HE  STEi’i'ED  ALONG  with  tcitteLtaL  he  kicked  some- 
thing ALONG.  The  absence  of  a modal  prefix  in  the  first  is  connected 
§§  36,37  . 
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with  the  intransitive  meaning;  and  i is  connected  with  a transitive 
force.  Compare  also  Icmintan  it  stuck  fast  (said  of  a bird  alighting 
on  pitch)  and  hmiHan  he  put  pitch  on  something.  The  n which  in 
the  first  of  these  examples  precedes  the  root,  seems  to  be  a vestige  of 
a prefix  of  this  order  occurring  in  certain  forms  of  the  third  person  in 

a class  of  verbs  where  usually  none  is  present. 

In  nearly  every  case  in  which  l is  present,  required  by  the  root  or 
not,  a transitive  force  can  be  conceived  for  the  verb,  which  is  always 
active.  No  prefix,  or  n shown  above,  is  found  with  intransitive  verbs; 
but  this  is  also  true  of  a large  number  of  transitive  verbs.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  transitive  verbs  which  do  not  require  a 
preceding  l belong  to  those  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  root,  indicate 
the  character  of  the  object.  Certain  roots  are  always  preceded  by  t 
or  d (the  third  dass),  and  certain  others  by  I (the  fourth  class).  But 
it  is  found  that  those  without  a sign,  or  with  the  sign  n of  doubtful 
character,  when  changed  to  the  passive,  also  take  t or  d.  In  the  same 
manner,  verbs  with  l the  surd,  on  becoming  passive,  change  l to  I the 
sonant. 

On  the  basis  of  these  prefixes  the  verbs  have  been  arranged  in  four 
classes: 

Class  I has  all  intransitive  and  a certain  class  of  transitive  verbs, 
and  has  no  characteristic  prefix,  unless  it  be  n. 

Class  II  is  composed  entirely  of  transitive  verbs,  and  has  l as  its 
characteristic. 

Class  III  contains  the  passives  of  Class  I,  and  certain  verbs  not  pas- 
sive, but  possibly  with  passive  leanings. 

Class  IV  is  composed  of  the  passives  of  Class  II  and  certain  other 
verbs  which  show  the  influence  of  some  power  outside  of  the  apparent 
agent. 

SUFFIXES  (§§  38-44) 

§ 38.  Classification  of  Sufl^xes 

The  suffixes  employed  with  verbs  difl'er  from  the  prefixes  in  that 
their  use  is  only  occasional,  while  the  prefixes  are  for  the  most  part 
essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  are  employed  with  all  its 
forms.  The  suffixes  are  appended  mostly  to  the  present  definite  and 
present  indefinite  tense-forms.  Most  of  them  have  a temporal,  modal, 
or  conjunctional  force. 

§ 38 
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§ 39.  Temporal  Sufla.xes 

1.  -JC-,  This  suffix  is  used  with  the  forms  of  tlie  present  indefinite,  and 

indicates  that  the  act  or  condition  wa;?  persistent  tiirough  a lim- 
ited and  definitely  stated  length  of  time. 

wilweL  tswdaux  until  night  he  stayed 
naihits^x  he  I’an  around  (until  morning) 

2.  -winte.  The  suffixing  of  -minte  to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefi- 

nite gives  a meaning  to  the  verb  but  little  different  from  the 
customary  tense,  which  has  a prefix  e-.  It  indicates  that  the 
act  or  condition  is  continuous,  or  at  least  takes  place  whenever 
cause  arises.  The  customary  may  mean  that  the  act  has  been 
done  several  times  without  regard  to  the  regularity  of  the 
intervals. 

tcimoaLwinte  they  always  dance 

3.  -neen.  This  suffix  is  applied  to  nouns  and  verbs  alike.  It  states 

that  the  thing,  act,  or  condition  has  ceased,  or  is  about  to  cease, 
its  existence.  When  used  with  verbs,  it  is  usually  appended 
to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefinite,  and  means  that  the  act  or 
condition  was  habitual  or  continual  in  the  past,  but  has  now 
ceased. 

auwtinneen  I used  to  do  that 
wessilyoneen  you  used  to  like  (him) 

4.  -te.  This  is  the  suffix  most  commonly  employed.  It  predicts  a 

future  act  or  condition,  either  as  the  result  of  the  impulse  of  the 
agent,  or  the  compelling  force  of  some  person  or  event.  It 
takes  the  place,  therefore,  of  English  will  and  shall.  It  is 
appended,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  present. 

mdumte  I am  going  to  watch  it 
deduwillate  he  will  put  it  into  the  fire 

This  suffix  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a S3dlable  containing  the 
vowel  e standing  between  the  root  and  -te.  The  prediction  is 
said  to  be  made  with  less  assurance  when  it  has  this  form. 
tcisdFiyarmete  she  may  live  to  be  old 

5.  -teL.  This  suffix  seems  to  denote  events  in  a nearer  future  than 

those  expressed  by  -te. 

duwilleteL  a party  is  coming  to  kill 
mlnesgitteL  it  will  be  afraid  295.7 
§ 39 
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§ 40.  Temporal  and  Modal  Sufldxes 
Certain  suffixes  are  temporal,  but  also  have  a modal  force. 

6.  -ei.  In  myths  and  tales  the  definite  past  occurs  very  frequently 

with  an  ending  -ei,  which  regularly  takes  over  the  semi-vowels 
and  often  the  consonants  of  the  preceding  syllable.  The  younger 
Hupa,  at  least,  do  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  any  change  in 
meaning  that  may  be  made  by  its  addition.  A comparison  of  the 
instances  of  its  occurrence  would  indicate  a mild  emphasis,  that 
the  act,  which  has  several  times  been  ineffectually  ttempted,  has 
been  successfully  accomplished,  or  that  something  which  has  been 
several  times  done  is  now  done  for  the  last  time. 
yawihtmnei  she  picked  him  up  (after  several  attempts) 

7.  -U,  -IL.  The  application  of  the  verb  may  be  made  continuous 

over  space  by  adding  -l  or  -ih  for  the  present,  and  -i  or  -il  for 
the  past.  The  shorter  forms  are  used  after  vowels  without 
increasing  the  number  of  syllables ; the  longer  forms  add  a 
syllable,  often  taking  over  the  consonant  which  precedes. 

yaxdwiLxaih  going  along  they  track  him 
tcohmelLte  they  will  call  (continually) 
tcuwihtel  he  was  bringing 
kyuwinyUnil  you  ate  along 

§ 41.  Modal  Sufla.xes 

8.  -min.  This  suffix,  which  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  indicates 

that  the  verb  which  it  follows  expresses  the  purpose  of  some  act 
yalLhimmin  that  they  might  catch  it 

9.  -ne^.  The  more  positive  and  more  frequent  form  of  the  impera- 

tive seems  to  have  -ne^  suffixed  to  the  regular  form,  implying 
the  duty  or  mild  necessity  one  is  under  to  do  the  act. 

OLtsaine^  dry  them 
yeintUhne^  you  must  step  in 

10.  -hmnn.  To  express  a moral  responsibility  or  necessity,  -hwun 

is  suffixed  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  or  indefinite  present. 

doneyahmun  I can  not  stay 
tasyahmdn  one  ought  to  go  away 

11.  -silleu.  This  suffix  seems  by  its  use  to  imply  that  the  occurrence 

was  imminent,  but  did  not  result. 
yawdnxdtssillen  he  nearly  flew 
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12.  -newati.  The  suffix  -newan  indicates  that  the  act  is  done,  but 

with  difficulty. 

dotcuxonneLintenewan  one  can  hardl}”^  look  at 

13.  -de^.  For  the  expression  of  a future  condition,  is  employed. 

adende^  if  he  sings 
axdladd  if  it  happens  308.1 

14.  -detc.  This  suffix,  which  occurs  but  rarely,  seems  to  indicate 

a less  probable  and  more  general  future  condition. 
tcissetwindetc  if  he  kills 

15.  -ttiinliiae.  For  the  expression  of  the  result  of  supposed  condi- 

tions contrary  to  fact,  -rnifiinne  is  employed. 
ddduxoatinininmne  (people)  would  never  have  died 

§ 42.  Suffixes  Indicating  Source  of  Information 

Certain  suffixes  are  used  to  show  by  which  of  the  senses  the  fact 
stated  was  observed,  or  whether  it  was  inferred  from  evidence. 

16.  -e.  The  vowel  -e,  standing  by  itself  or  preceded  by  the  consonant 

or  semi-vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable,  indicates  that  the  object 
or  act  is  within  the  view  of  the  speaker. 
mewinta/rme  he  stuck  to  it  (he  saw) 

17.  -tsd,  -tse.  When  the  act  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing 

or  feeling,  -tse  is  appended  to  the  present  definite,  and  -tsu  to  the 
past  definite. 

ne'iuwgittse  I feel  afraid 
adentsu  he  heard  it  say 

18.  -.irolan.  A fact  inferred  from  evidence  is  expressed  by  the 

suffix  -ccdlan.  Since  the  act  is  viewed  as  already  completed, 
the  verbs  often  have  the  force  of  the  pluperfect. 

Lenanillaoedlan  he  had  built  a fire  (he  saw) 

19.  -xolfln.  This  suffix  is  said  to  differ  from  the  preceding  only  in 

the  fact  that  the  evidence  is  more  certain. 

, xalaxoldn  grass  has  grown  up  (the  fact  is  certain,  for  the  grass 
is  there,  although  the  growing  of  it  was  not  seen) 

§ 43.  Conjunctional  Suffixes 

A few  suffixes  are  conjunctional.  Their  union  with  the  verb  seems 
to  be  rather  loose. 

§§  42,  43 
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20.  -hit.  The  suffixing  of  -hit  to  the  verb  has  the  effect  of  making  it 

part  of  a subordinate  temporal  clause. 

yexdnilhhit  when  they  ran  in 
tc^nsithit  when  he  woke  up 

21.  -miL.  This  suffix  has  nearly  or  quite  the  same  force  as  -hit. 

yitsin  west  (the  sun)  used  to  be  then 

22.  -tsit.  This  suffix,  which  occurs  seldom,  means  that  the  act 

expressed  by  the  verb  to  which  it  is  added  is  to  be  done  before 
some  other  contemplated  act. 

Mnyuntsit  eat  first 

§ 44.  Adverbial  Suffixes 

There  are  two  suffixes  which  appear  to  be  adverbial. 

23.  -he.  This  suffix  emphasizes  a negative  command  or  a condi- 

tional statement.  It  is  comparable  to  English  in  the  least,  or 
French  pas,  in  negative  clauses. 

ddaduwinnehe  don’t  say  that 
tcuioiyunilhe  even  if  he  eat  it 

24.  -ha,  -Hk.  These  suffixes  signify  like,  in  the  manner  of. 

atenka  the  way  they  do 
nesedai-hk  the  way  I sat 

VERBAL  ROOTS  (§§  45-50) 

§ 45.  Variation  of  Verbal  Roots 

The  greater  number  of  verbal  roots  undergo  a change  of  form  or 
length,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  changes  of  mode  or  tense. 
In  a few  cases  there  is  also  a change  within  the  mode  or  tense  for  the 
persons.  For  number,  the  change,  when  present,  is  not  an  alteration 
of  the  root,  due  to  phonetic  or  morphological  causes,  but  a substitu- 
tion, in  the  dual  and  plural,  of  a root  altogether  different  from  that  in 
the  singular. 

Sometimes  the  changes  in  the  root  mark  off  the  definite  tenses  from 
the  indefinite;  in  other  cases  the  customary  and  impotential  are  differ- 
ent also  in  the  form  of  the  root  from  the  present  indefinite  and  imper- 
ative; and  in  a few  cases,  the  impotential  alone  has  a form  longer  than 
or  different  from  that  found  elsewhere  in  the  verb.  The  indefinite  pres- 
ent and  imperative  are  the  weakest  of  all  in  the  form  of  their  roots. 
Of  the  definite  tenses,  the  past  is  usually  longer  than  the  present,  and 

§§  44,  45 
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is  chamcterized  by  stronger  vowels : for  example,  a is  found  in  the 
past  instead  of  and  e instead  of  i;  and  the  diphthong  ai  and  mi 
appear  for  a.  Some  roots  which  end  in  t in  the  past  do  not  have 
that  ending  in  the  present. 

A number  of  roots,  many  of  them  containing  the  vowel  do  not 
change  in  form  or  length. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  these  variations  of  the  root  to  their 
causes.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  -212,  which  is  the  final  sound  in 
many  roots  of  the  indefinite  tenses,  is  to  be  connected  with  -g  {sh)  or 
-s  (which  occurs  in  the  same  roots  and  the  same  tenses  in  Tolowa  and 
other  Athapascan  dialects).  It  is  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
remains  of  a former  suffix.  It  is  most  likely  that  -n  and  -n,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  definite  tenses,  are  not  original  parts  of 
the  root.  In  fact,  what  seems  to  be  the  same  root  often  occurs  with- 
out the  nasals.  The  difference  between  the  past  and  present  definite 
is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  accent,  which  is  on  the  root  in  the  past 
and  on  the  syllable  preceding  the  root  in  the  present.  This  in  turn 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  often  used  with  suffixes. 

The  most  important  verbal  roots  are  given  below  with  their  v^ai na- 
tions and  what  is  deemed  the  most  characteristic  meaning  of  each. 

§ 46.  Roots  with  Four  Forms 

The  following  roots  have  the  past  definite  in  -en;  the  present  defi- 
nite, in  -in;  the  impotential,  customary,  and  present  indefinite  and 
unexcepted  forms  of  the  imperative,  in  -um;  and  the  third  person 
imperative,  in  -e. 

-loen^  -wifi,  -vmw^  -we  (3d  imp.)  to  carry  on  the  back 
-wen,  -wifi,  -wuw.,  -we  (3d  imp.)  to  move  or  to  wave  fire 
-ten,  -tin,  -turn,  (1st  and  3d  imp.)  to  lie  down 

Two  roots  have  -u  for  the  impotential  and  customary,  with  -e  for 
present  indefinite  and  imperative. 

-len,  -lift,  -lu,  -le  to  become,  to  be,  to  be  transformed 

-lau,  -la,  -lu,  -le  to  do  something,  to  arrange  according  to  a plan 

§ 47.  Roots  with  Three  Forms 

The  following  have  the  first  form  for  the  past  definite,  the  second 
form  for  the  present  definite,  and  the  third  form  for  the  indefinite 
tenses.  Some  exceptions  are  noted. 

-«an,  -^aum.  to  transport  round  objects 

-an,  -fin,  -aum  to  run,  to  jump  (with  plural  subject  only) 

§§  46,  47 
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-yan^  -yO/n-,  -yauw  to  eat 

-xan,  -xO/a^  -xaum  to  move  in  a basket  or  other  vessel  any 
liquid  or  smally  divided  substance,  to  catch  with  a net 
-tan,  -tM,  tuw.  to  handle  or  move  a long  objecf 
-tan,  -t-Q/fi,  -turn  to  split 
-n.oen,  -win,  -we  to  kill 

-ten,  tin,  tuw  to  move  or  to  carry  in  any  way  a person  or 
animal 

-tcwen,  -tawin,  -tcwe  to  make,  to  arrange,  to  grow,  to  become 
-yai,  -ya,  -yaniw  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  about  (1st  and  3d  imp. 
in  -ya) 

-lai,  -la,  -luw  to  move  or  transfer  a number  of  objects 
-lai,  -la,  -luw  to  travel  by  canoe,  to  manage  a canoe 
-hwai,  -hwa,  -hwauw  to  walk,  to  go,  to  come  (imp.  has  -hwa) 

The  following  have  the  definite  tenses  with  -L,  the  customary  impo- 
tential  with  -I,  and  the  present  indefinite  and  imperative  with  -l  : ‘ — 

-waL,  -will,  -wHl  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  scatter 
-loeL,  -vnl,  -wit  relating  to  the  passing  of  night 
-meL,  -mil,  -mih  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  drop 
-deL,  -dil,  -dih  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  (plural  only) 

-deL,  -dil,  -dih  to  strike 

-taL,  -tul,  -txlL  to  step,  to  kick,  to  do  anything  with  the  foot 
-tseL,  -tsil,  -tsih  to  pound,  as  with  a hammer  or  maul 

§48.  Boots  with.  Two  Forms 

These  roots,  with  a few  exceptions,  have  the  past  definite,  impoten- 
fcial,  and  customary  with  the  first  form,  and  the  remaining  tenses  with 
the  other. 

First  Type,  -an,  -un 
-yan,  -ydn  to  live,  to  pass  through  life 

-yan,  -ydn  to  spy  upon,  to  watch,  to  observe  with  suspicion 

-wan,  -wUn  to  sleep 

-Ian,  -Mn  to  quit,  to  leave,  to  desist 

-Ian,  -lun  to  be  born 

-nan,  -nUfi  to  drink 

-xan,  -xHn  to  be  sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste 
-tan,  -tUn  to  eat  (3d  person  singular  only) 

-tan,  -ttin  relating  to  any  wax  or  waxlike  substance 
-tsan,  -tsUn  to  find,  to  see 

-towan,  -tcwHii  relating  to  the  eating  of  a meal  in  company 
-han,  -kun  to  put  on  edge,  to  lean  up 

> That  the  torm  with  z is  due  to  a final  aspiration  and  that  with  L to  glottal  action  seems  reason- 
able. The  cause  of  this,  if  not  due  to  vanished  suffixes,  must  be  looked  for  in  accent. 

§ 48 
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Serouil  Tf/pe,  -en,  -iii 

-en,  -in  to  look 

-en,  -ifl  to  do,  to  act,  to  deport  one’s  self 

-yen,  -yitl  to  stand  on  one’s  feet 

-len,  -lift  to  flow,  to  run  (said  of  any  liquid) 

-me7i,  -min  to  fill  up,  to  make  full 
-hwen,  -hynfi  to  melt 

-sen,  -sin  to  think,  to  know  (1st  and  2d  persons  only) 

-den,  -din  to  ti'avel  in  company 

-den,  -difl  to  be  light,  to  blaze 

-ten,  -tin  to  do,  to  perform  an  act 

-tcwen,  -tcwirl  to  smell,  to  stink,  to  defecate 

-tawen,  -tcwin  to  want  food  or  sexual  gratification,  to  desire 

Thifd  Tupc,  -ai,  -a 

-^ai  (impoten.  and  past),  -^a  to  be  in  position 

-yai  (impoten,),  -ya  to  move  about,  to  undertake 

-7cai  (impoten.),  -wa  to  go,  to  go  about  (.‘kl  por.son  only) 

-dai  (impoten.  and  past  def.),  -da  to  sit,  to  stay,  to  remain,  to 
fish 

-tewai  (impoten.  and  past  def.),  -teioa  to  handle  or  move  many 
small  pieces,  to  dig,  to  bury,  to  paw  the  ground 
hai  (impoten.  and  cust.),  -ha  to  get  up  from  a reclining  or 
sitting  po.sition 


Fourth  T\ipe,  -au, 

-au,  -a  to  sing 

-yau,  -ya  to  do,  to  follow  a line  of  action,  to  be  in  a plight 
-dau,  -da  to  melt  away,  to  disappear 
-tail,  -ta  to  hover,  to  settle,  to  fli’^  around 

Fifth  Tffpr,  -h, 

-lu,  -le  to  make  an  attack,  to  form  a war-part}’^ 

-In,  -le  to  dive,  to  swim  under  water 

-LU,  -Le  to  handle  or  to  do  anything  with  a semi-liquid,  dough- 
like  sub.stance 

-nu,  -ne  to  do,  to  happen,  to  behave  in  a certain  way 

-a?u,  -xe  to  finish,  to  track,  to  overtake 

-djeu,  -dje  to  fly  in  a flock 

-tu,  -te  to  sing  in  a ceremony 

-tsu,  -tse  to  squirm,  to  writhe,  to  roll,  to  tumble 

-tevni,  -tcv;e  to  cry,  to  weep  


) Originally  -ag  -o',  and  -eg  -«•;  therefore  similar  to  the  following  -at  -a. 
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Sixth  Type,  -at,  -a 

-wat,  -wa  to  shake  itself  (said  of  a dog) 

-lot,  -la  to  float 

-LOt,  -La  to  run,  to  jump 

-xait,  -xai  to  buy 

-teat,  -tea  to  be  sick,  to  become  ill 

-kait,  -kai  to  cause  to  project,  to  push,  to  pole  a canoe,  to  shoot, 
to  fall  forward  from  weakness  (i.  e.,  to  starve) 

-kyat,  -kyd  to  flee,  to  run  away 
-tsat,  -tsa  to  sit  down 

Seventh  Type,  -I,  -r 

-^7,  -ih  to  swim,  to  dive  (plural  only) 

-yol,  -yoL  to  blow  with  the  breath 
-wal,  -waL  to  shake  a stick,  to  dance 
-lal,  -laL  to  dream,  to  sleep 
-nel,  -neL  to  play 
-ndl,  -noL  to  blaze 

-liwal,  -liviaL  to  fish  for  with  a hook,  to  catch  with  a hook 
-hwil,  -Imih  to  call  by  name,  to  name 
-xal,  -xaL  to  dawn 

-dil,  -d%L  to  ring,  to  give  a metallic  response  to  a blow 
-tsel,  -tseL  to  be  or  to  become  warm 
-kil,  -kih  to  split  Avith  the  hands 
-yol,  -qoL  to  crawl,  to  creep 

Eiyltth  Type,  -ts,  -s 
-mats,  -mas  to  roll,  to  coil 

■xuts,  -XUS  to  pass  through  the  air,  to  fly,  to  fall,  to  throw 
-iats,  -ills  to  cut  a gash,  to  slit  up,  to  cut  open,  to  dress  eels 

Ninth,  type,  -tc,  -w 

-ate,  -auw  to  move  in  an  undulating  line 
-qMe,  -qdw  to  throw,  like  a spear 
-qote,  qdw  to  run  like  a wolf 

§ 49.  Roots  witli  One  Form 

A few  of  these  vary  in  length,  but  those  having  the  vowels  i 
and  u and  some  others  do  not. 

-eL  to  have  position  (plural  only) 

-iuw  to  drop 

-its  to  shoot  an  arrow 

-its  to  wander  about 

-ut  to  move  flat  flexible  objects 

-ya  to  stand  on  one’s  feet  (plural  only) 

§ 49 
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-ye  to  dance 
-yeaw  to  rest 
-yeuw  to  rub,  to  knead 
-yits  to  entangle 
-yd  to  like 

-yow  to  How,  to  scatter 

-ydt  to  chase,  to  l>ark  after 

-wauw  to  talk,  to  make  a noise  (plural  only) 

-was  to  shave  off 
-wis  to  twist,  to  rotate 
-wito  to  rock  sidewise 
-le  to  feel  with  the  hands 

-lei  to  carry  more  than  one  animal  or  cliild  in  the  hands 
-lei  to  bother 
-lit  to  burn 
-litc  to  urinate 

-Uk  to  relate,  to  tell  something 

-loi«  to  tie,  to  wrap  around 

-Ids  to  drag,  to  pull  along 

-luw  to  Avatch,  to  stand  guard  over 

-Lit  to  cause  to  burn 

-me^  to  swim 

-men  to  cause. to  swim 

-medj  to  cook  by  boiling 

-mit  to  turn  over,  to  place  one’s  self  bcll}'^  up  or  down 
-7nut  to  break  out  (as  a spring  of  Avater),  to  break  open 
-na  to  cook  by  placing  before  the  fire 
-na  to  move 

-ne  to  gather  nuts  ffrom  the  ground) 

-nuw  to  hear 
-hwe^  to  dig 

-xa  to  hav^e  position  (said  of  Avater  or  a liquid) 

-xilt  to  hang 

-xilt  to  tear  doAvn 

-xAts  to  bite,  to  cheAV 

-sit  to  Avake 

-da^  to  be  poor  in  fiesh 

-da^  to  carry,  to  move  (said  of  a person  or  animal) 

-dai^  to  bloom 

-dik  to  peck 

-dits  to  twist  into  a rope 

-do  to  cut,  to  slash 

-dd  to  dodge,  to  draw  back 

-djin  to  mind,  to  be  bothered  by  something 

-te^  to  look  for,  to  search  after 

~te^  to  carry  around 
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-te  to  remain  in  a recumbent  position 
-tetc  to  lie  down  (plural  only) 

-tits  to  use  a cane 

-td^  referring  to  the  movement  or  position  of  water 

-0t  to  drink 

-tu  to  beg 

-tihUl  to  split 

-tah  to  count 

-te^  to  have  some  pai’ticular  form,  appearance,  or  nature 
-Uh  to  tie  with  a string 

-to  relating  to  mutual  motions  of  two  objects  by  means  of 
which  one  is  inserted  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  other 
-tsai  to  be  or  to  make  dry 
-tsas  to  swing  a stick  about,  to  whip 
-tse^  to  open  or  shut  a sliding  door 
-tse^  to  stay,  to  live  (plural  only) 

-tsis  to  be  hanging 
-tsis  to  find,  to  know 

-tsit  to  know  a person  or  some  fact  or  legend 

-tsit  to  fall,  to  sink 

-tsit  to  soak  acorn-meal 

-tsit  to  pull  out  a knot 

-tsit  to  wait 

-tce^  to  blow  (said  of  the  wind) 

-tcit  to  die 

-tedt  to  strip  off,  to  take  bark  from  a tree 
-tcvnt  to  push,  to  pull  off'  leaves,  to  shoot,  to  rub  one’s  self 
-tcwag  to  sweep 
-tcwuw  to  smell  of 
-git  to  be  afraid  of,  to  be  frightened 
-git  to  travel  in  company 
has  to  throw 
-het  to  creak 

-kis  to  put  one’s  hand  on,  to  stab,  to  spear 
-kit  to  catch  with  the  hands,  to  take  away 
-kit  to  hang,  to  spread,  to  settle  (said  of  fog) 

-kit  to  feed,  to  give  food  to  any  one 

-hdtc  to  make  the  stroke  or  throw  in  playing  sliimi}" 

-kya^  to  wear  a dress 

-kya  to  perceive  by  an}'^  of  the  senses 

-kyas  to  break,  to  cause  to  break 

-kyds  to  handle  or  to  move  anything  that  is  flat  and  flexible 
-qal  to  walk  (3d  person  onl}^) 

-got  to  push  a pointed  instrument  into  a yielding  mass,  to  stick, 
to  poke 

-got  to  dodge,  to  tumble,  to  flounder  about  helplessly 

§ 49 
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§ 50.  Meaning  of  Roots 

In  regard  to  meaning,  roots  fall  into  at  least  three  classes. 

(1)  A few  monosyllabic  nouns,  occupying  the  position  in  the  verb 
which  belongs  to  the  loot,  name  the  means  employed;  while  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  act  is  suggested  by  that  part  of  the  verb  which  pre- 
cedes the  root.  For  example,  -tits  (a  verbal  root  identical  with  the 
noun  tits  A cane)  occurs  in  the  verb  tcittehtits  he  walked  with  a cane. 

(2)  A rather  large  number  of  roots,  while  not  definitely  naming  the 
object,  indicate  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  as  regards  its  size,  shape, 
or  physical  character.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following; 

-«aw,  -^Un,  -^aum  round  objects 

-lit  flat  and  flexible 

-wen^  -wih^-wum  fire 

-lai^  -la^  -lum  several  of  any  kind 

-lei  several  children  or  animals 

-LM,  -Le  dough 

-scan.,  -xdn.,  -xaum  liquid 

-da  a person  or  animal 

-ton,  -tun.,  -turn  a long  object 

-ten.,  -tin,  -tuw  person,  animal,  or  animal  product 

-ton,  t0.n  wax  or  waxlike 

-tcwai  the  soil 

-kyds,  flat  and  flexible  object 

These  verbal  roots  are  rigidly  restricted  in  their  applicability  to 
objects  of  definite  form,  including  in  this  category  number.  This 
classification  has  reference  to  the  appearance  of  objects  as  round, 
FLAT  AND  FLEXIBLE,  LONG  AND  SLIM,  ANIMATE,  PLURAL.  In  the 
intransitive  verb  this  has  reference  to  the  form  of  the  subject;  in  the 

transitive  verb,  to  the  form  of  the  object. 

(3)  Most  if  not  all  the  remaining  roots  indicate  more  or  less  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  It  has  been  impossible,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  hi,story  of  the  Hupa  language  and  but  little  access 
to  the  related  languages,  to  define  exactly  the  meaning  of  many  of  the 

roots. 

§ A/.  Anahjsi.>i  of  YerJml  Fortns 

A few  of  the  more  complex  forms  are  analyzed  in  the  following 
table  in  accordance  with  the  general  discussion  of  the  formative  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  preceding  sections. 

§§  50,  51 
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he  placed  it  210.6. 
rm<»  nhnnlrl  leave  it  215.8. 

they  ran  back  181.6. 

I lav  them  cros.swiae  247.5. 

we  will  look  at  216.18. 

they  stand  in  water  310.4. 

he  came  out  again  102.13. 

I will  go  with  you  187.4. 

1 he  u.sed  to  come  306.7. 

he  was  walking  along,  he  saw  186.13. 

they  will  tie  together  151.10. 

he  pulled  him  out  106. 17. 

he  went  to  sleep— it  slept  him  203.1. 

I will  spend  the  night;  the  night  passed  348.2. 

don’t  bring  them  to  me  230.13. 

with  him  it  floated  back  to  shore  315.6. 

I will  watch  again  267.17. 

I leave  it  247.3. 

they  left  food  110.9. 

they  took  away  171.14. 

one  could  see  242.13. 

we  will  look  at  216.18. 

1 he  completed  the  circuit  220.8. 
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§ Tenses  and  Modes 

While  the  time,  reality,  and  definiteness  of  the  act  or  condition  may 
be  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  variations  in  the  root,  the  same 
distinctions  of  meaning  are  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  complete  verb. 
Without  taking  into  account  the  suffixes,  the  following  tense  or  mode 
forms  exist:  present  indefinite,  imperative,  impotential,  customary, 
present  definite,  and  past  definite.  The  first  four  of  these  are  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  last  two,  in  meaning,  b}'  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
refer  to  a single  definite  act.  They  differ  in  form,  in  most  cases,  in 
the  root  and  in  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular. 

The  name  of  present  indefinite  has  been  chosen  to  distinguish  the 
present  of  wider  use  and  of  less  discrimination  as  to  the  time  of  the 
action,  from  the  present  definite,  which  affirms  a single  actas  just  com- 
pleted. The  former  is  used  of  acts  in  progress  but  not  completed, 
when  such  acts  consume  appreciable  time,  or  of  acts  desired  or  intended. 

The  real  imperative  forms,  the  second  person  singular  and  plural, 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  indefinite  present,  while  the  forms  of 
the  third  person,  expressing  the  wish  that  some  jierson  be  compelled 
to  perform  the  act,  are  different  from  those  of  the  indefinite  present. 

The  impotential  deals  with  future  negative  acts  in  a sweeping  way, 
implying  that  it  is  impossible  that  the}'  should  take  place.  Part  of 
this  force  is  given  the  form  by  duxdlin^  which  precedes  the  verb,  mean- 
ing IT  IS  NOT.  The  form  of  the  verb  itself  in  this  mode-tense  is  not 
different  from  the  pre.scnt  indefinite,  except  that  it  often  has  a longer 
or  stronger  form  of  the  root. 

The  customary  differs  from  the  present  indefinite  in  the  presence  of 
an  element  (consisting  of  a single  vowel,  probably  -e-)  which  stands 
before  the  signs  of  person  and  number,  and  sometimes  in  foim  of  the 
root.  Its  meaning,  as  the  name  implies,  is  that  the  act  is  liabitual,  or  at 
least  several  times  performed.  It  is  used  almost  entirely  of  past  acts. 

The  definite  present  and  past  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  form 
and  length  of  the  root.  The  past  has  the  longer  and  stronger  form 
of  the  root,  if  it  be  variable  at  all.  The  accent  seems  to  rest  on  the 
root  in  the  past,  and  on  the  syllable  before  the  root  in  the  present. 
They  refer  to  individual,  completed  acts,— the  present  as  just  com- 
pleted; and  the  past,  of  more  remote  time.  On  the  forms  of  the 
present  definite  by  means  of  suffixes,  the  future,  future  conditional, 
and  other  tenses  and  modes  are  built. 

§ 62 
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§ 53.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  lA 
tcexauw.  he  is  catching 

I^rescnt  Tmleftnite 
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Singular 

Plural 

1.  vwmxamji 

itdexaaw 

2.  inxauyi 

d'xaum 

3.  tcexauw 

yaxaum 

3a.  yixxaum 

yaixauw 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  tcdxauw 

yatcoxaum 

3a.  yoxaum 

yaiydxauw 

(Umtomnry 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  eluwxaiiw 

eitdexauw 

2.  einxaum 

eo'xanw 

3.  tceexauw 

yaexawm 

3a.  yeexauw 

yaiexaum 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  wexun 

witdexun 

2.  wiMxHn 

wd'xufi 

3.  tcuwinxdn 

yaicmxun 

3a.  yuwinxHn 

yaiwinxdn 

§ 54.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  IB 

yamas 

HE  IS  ROLLING  OVER 

1‘reneiit  Initi’fliiitf 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yauwmas 

yadimmas 

2.  yiLmmas  . 

yamas 

3.  yamas 

yayamas 

3a.  yamas 

yaydmas 

Singular 

1.  yalummas 

2.  yaimmas 

3.  ycCimmas 
3a.  ydlmmas 

Singular 

1.  yaimas 

2.  yawimvtas 

3.  yawirrimas 
3a.  ydwimmas 


Customtt  ry 


Definite 


Plural 

yaUdimmas 

yad'mas 

yayalmmas 

yaydvmmas 

Plural 

yawitdimmas 

yawdmas 

yayawimmas 

yaydwimmas. 


§§  53,  54 
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§ 66,  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  1C 

In  thi.s  division  of  the  conjugation  there  is  a contraction  in  the  2d 
person  singular  of  the  definite  tenses. 

7iaLit  HE  IS  CHARRING 


Singular 

1.  naihit 

2.  nan  Lit 

3.  nawinLit 
3a.  naiwinLit 


Dvfinitv. 

Plural 

nawitdiLhit 
Qiwwo'  hit 
nayawinLit 
naijaiumihit 


§ 66.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  ID 


kittus  HE  CUTS  OPEN 


Singular 

1.  hjuv'tus 

2.  Mnl/UH 

3.  klttus 
3a. 


Prem-Ht  Indefttiltr 

Plural 

kUdittHs 

kyo'tus 

yakittns 

yaikittufi 


Singular 

3.  kyotim 
3a.  yikyotm 


Impvrativ*' 


Plural 

yakyot/us 

yaikijotils 


Singular 

1.  keiuwias,  etc. 


i'ufitomari/ 


Plural 

keitditud,  etc. 


Jh'finitv. 

Singular 

1.  ketats 

2.  kyuwintats 

3.  kintaU 
3a.  yikintats 


Plural 

kyuwitdittats 

kyw.co'tats 

yakintats 

yaiklntats 


§ 67.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  IE 


tcoxai  HE  IS  nuviNG 


Singular 

Prrufnt  1 iitif/l  nllf 

Plural 

1. 

oumxai 

odexai 

2. 

dn.ra/, 

o xai 

3. 

tcoxai 

tcoyaxai 

3a. 

ydxai 

yoyaxai 

Singular 

CuHtomavy 

Plural 

1. 

diuvixait 

oitdexait,  etc. 

§§  55-57 
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Singular 

1.  oixai 

2.  dnxai 

3.  tc&nxai 
3a.  ydnxai 


Definite 

Plural 

owitdexai 

dwo^xai 

tcdyanxai 

ydyanxai 


§ 58.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  2 

The  several  conjugations  differ  from  one  another  in  regard  to  the 
definite  tenses  only. 


noninut  he  put  a blanket  down 


Singular 

1.  nonaut 

2.  nonin'dt 

3.  ndninUt 
3a.  noininut 


Definite 

Plural 

nondadt 

ndiwut 

noyaninut 

noyaininut 


§ 69.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  2,  WITH  A CHANGED  ROOT 

tceninya  he  is  coming  out 


Singular 

1.  tceneya 

2.  tceninya 

3.  tceninya 
3a.  tcinya 


Definite 

Dual 

tcenedeL 

tceiwdeL 

tcenindeL 

tcindeL 


Plural 

tcenedeL 
tcend'  deL 
tceyanindeL 
tceyundeL 


§ 60.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  3A 

tcisloi^  HE  IS  TYING 


Singular 

1.  seloi^ 

2.  silloi^ 

3.  tcisloi^ 
3a.  yisloi^ 


Definite 

Plural 

sitdilloi^ 

sd'loi^ 

yaisloi^ 

yaiisloi^ 


§ 61.  CLASS  I,' CONJUGATION  SB 


tcittetaL  he  is  stepping  along 


Singular 

1.  tesetaL 

2.  tesintaL 

3.  tcittetaL 
3a.  yittetaL 


Definite 

Plural 

tesdittaL 

tesd'to.L 

yatetaL 

yaitetaL 


§§  58-61 
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§ 62.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  4 

na^a  he  has  it 


l*resent 

singular 

Plural 

1.  naum^a 

tiada^a 

2.  nfm^a 

na^a 

3. 

naya^a 

3a. 

Imperative 

nayai^a 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  natc^o^a 

nayatc^o^a 

3a.  nay^u^a 

('uHtomary 

nayay^u^a 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  nalum^fi 

naUda^a 

' 2.  na'in^a 

nad^a 

3.  naa^a 

nayaa^a 

3a.  naia^a 

vayaia^a 

§ 63.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  lA 


yetciLda^'  he  is 

CARRYING  IN 

A LARGE  OH.IECT 

J*reHent  Indefiniti 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yeimjida 

yeitdilda 

2.  yeihda 

yeohda 

3.  yetciida 

yeyalhda 

3a.  yeyiida 

Imperative 

yeyaiihda 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  yetcohda 

yeyatcoida 

3a.  yeyohda 

Castomary 

yeyaiydhda 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yeelumda' 

yee'itdUda 

2.  yeelhda 

yeeohda 

3.  yeteeihda 

yeyalhda 

3a.  yeyeihda 

Definite 

yeyaiihda 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yewezda 

yeioitdiida 

2.  yewihda 

yewohda 

3.  yetcuwiLda 

yeyawihda 

3a.  yeyuwiLda 

yeyaiwihda 

• It  Is  probable  but  not  quite  certain  that  the  glottal  stop  occurs  finally  in  the  root  in  all  forms  of 
the  verb. 

§§  62,  63 
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§ 64.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  1C 
yaiLWUL  HE  threw  into  the  air 


l^resent  jHrlcflnlte 


singular 

Plural 

1.  yauiinoiLL 

yadihoilL 

2.  yiLLwO,L 

yamciLL 

3.  yaiLwHL 

yayaiLwilL 

3a.  yaitwHh 

yayaihwiLL 

Imperative 

singular 

Plural 

3.  yatcoLiuilL 

yayatcdLwtlL 

3a.  yaioLwilL 

yayaioLtoilL 

CuHtojnnry 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yaiuww'fll 

yattdilw'kl 

2.  yalLwal 

yaoLwilL 

3.  yalLwid 

yayaiLwtil 

3a.  yaiiLioHl 

yayaiiLwILl 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yaiiwaL 

yawitdilwaL 

2.  yahwaL 

yawoLwaL 

3.  yawihwaL 

yayawihwaL 

3a.  yaiwiLwaL 

yayaiwimmL 

§ 66.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  2 
meiLxe^  he  is  finishing 

J*resent  Jmlvfit 

Singular 

1.  mumxe^ 

2.  mihxe^ 

3.  rn^Lxe^ 

3a.  mlitxe^ 

Iinperntive 

Singular 

3.  metcoLxe^ 

3a.  meyoLxe^ 

Cnstotnary 

Singular 

1.  me^umxu 

2.  m^LXU 

3.  me^Lxu 
3a.  inllLxu 


ite 

Plural 

medilxe^ 

meLxe^ 

maydihxe^ 

meyaihxd 

Plural 

vieyatcoLxe^ 

meyayoLxe^ 

Plural 

meitdilxu 

meoLxu 

meyaiLxu 

meyaiiLxu 


§§  G4,  65 
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Singular 

1.  meneLxe^ 

2.  vieniixe^ 

3.  menihxe^ 
3a.  wlnihxe^ 


Definite 

Plural 

mindilxe^ 

menoLxe^ 

meyantLxe^ 

meyainihxe^ 


§ 66.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  3A 
The  iiulefinite  tenses  do  not  differ  from  Conjugation  1. 

naisxut  HE  IS  tearing  down 


singular 

1.  yiaseLxM 

2.  nasihxiLt 
8.  iiaisxM 

3a.  naisx'tLt 


Definite. 

Plural 

nasdilxiLt 

nasouett 

nayaisxut 

nayaisx'dt 


§ 67.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  3B 

tcisseLwifl  he  is  killing 


singular 

1.  seseLwifi 

2.  sesiLwin 

3.  tcisseLwin 
3a.  yisseLwin 

§ 68.  CLASS 


Jh‘finitv 

Plural 

sesdilwin 

sesoLwin 

yaseiwin 

yaisehioin 

II,  CONJUGATION  4 


naiLtSufi  HE  IS  FINDING 


1. 

singular 

naumtsUn 

Present 

Plural 

nadilts'dn 

2. 

n'tLtsUn 

naLtsiln 

3. 

7ialLtsiLn 

7iayaiLtsiin 

3a. 

naihts^n 

nayaiLtsilfi 

3. 

singular 

natcohtsxm 

Imperative 

Plural 

nayatcoLtsiin 

3a. 

naoLtsiln 

nayaoitsuTl 

1. 

singular 

naiumtsan 

Customary 

Plural 

7%Ct'ttdvl/iS(X7i/ 

2. 

ndihtsan 

naoLtsa7i 

3. 

7iaiLtsan 

7iayaiLtsa7i 

3a. 

naiiLtsan 

nayaiiLtsan 

§§  6G-GS 
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§ 09.  CLASS  III,  CONJUGATION  1 
yadeqot  HE  IS  DODGING 


Present  Indefinite 


Singular 

1.  yauindeqot 

2.  yundeqdt 

3.  yadeqot 
3a.  yadukqot 

Plural 

yaduhqot 

yadeqot 

yayadeqot 

yayadCikqot 

Singular 

3.  yatcodeqot 
3a.  yaodeqot 

Imperative 

Plural 

yayatcodeqot 

yayaodeqot 

Singular 

1.  yaiumdeqot 

2.  yamdeqot 

3.  yaltqot 
3a.  yaltqot 

Customary 

Plural 

yaltdeqot 

yao'deqot 

yaya/itqdt 

yayaitqdt 

Singular 

1.  yauw-deqot 

2.  yandeqM 

3.  yawitqdt 
3a.  yatqdt 

Definite 

Plural 

yawitdeqot 

yawodeqdt 

yayawitqdt 

yayatqdt 

§ 70.  CLASS  III,  CONJUGATION  2 


nanit^auw  he  is  bringing  it  back 


Present  Indefinite 

Singular 

1.  nauvide^aum 

2.  nande^aum 

3.  nanit^auw. 

3a.  nainit^aum 


Plural 

nanede^aum 
nano  de^aum 
nayanit^aum 
nayainit^auw 


Imperative 

Singular 

3.  nandde^aum 
3a.  naindde^auw. 


Plural 

nayano'  de^aum 
nayaindde^aum 


Customary 

Singular 

1.  nanemw-de^auw. 

2.  naneinde^aum 

3.  naneit^OMw. 

3a.  naineU^auw 


Plural 

naneede^auin 
nando^  de^aum 
nayanelt^auw. 
nayaineit^aum 


§§  69,70 
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ijitigulur 

1.  nauwde^aJi 

2.  nande^'dri 

3.  nainde^dTi 
3a.  naininde^dTi 


I’lural 

nanede^dn 
nano'  de^dn 
nayalnde^dn 
nayainindc^dri 


I>v^inite 


§71.  CLASS  III,  CONJUGATION  3 


Tlio  forms  for  the  detinito  tenses  are  like  tho.se  given  for  Cla.ss  HI, 
Conjugation  1. 

naiHdoqdl  he  is  tu.mhling  about 


Singular 

1.  lUDsddhqot 

2.  nasindeqot 

3.  na'isdeqot 
3a.  nanddkqot 


Plural 

nasedeqot 
nasu'  deqdt 
naya'indeqot 
nayasddl'qot 


§ 72.  CLASS  IV,  CONJUGATION  1 

nallyeum  he  reht.s 


Singular 

1.  naxt/mjeum 

2.  ndlyeiim 

3.  na'ilyeuxji 
3a.  nalyeuw 

Singular 

3.  natcolyeuxn 
3a.  nayolyeum 

Singular 

1.  nalwjiyemn 

2.  nallyeuw 

3.  naUyeTm 
3a.  nallyeuxji 

Singular 

1.  naumyxdim 

2.  nalyeuxn 

3.  nawilyeum. 
3a.  nalyeuw. 

§§  n,72 


]*reaent  Indvfinitr 

Plural 

nadilyeum 

naLtyeuxn 

nayallyeum 

nayalyeuw 

Impfrativv 

Plural 

nayatcolyeum 

7iayaydlyeum 

Cttatomavt/ 

Plural 

naltdilyeuTn 

naoLyeuw 

naydilyeuw 

naxjaUyeum 

Plural 

naxoLtdilyeuw 

naxcoLxyeuxn 

nayaxvilyeuw. 

nayalyeuxji 
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§ 73.  CLASS  IV,  CONJUGATION  3 
nadilin  he  is  watching  for  it 
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I^reHvnt  I ndejinitv. 


Singular  Plural 


1. 

nad'umin 

naditdiiin 

2. 

nadilin 

naddhin 

3. 

ruidilin 

nayadilin 

3a. 

naidilin 

Imperative 

■nayaidilin 

Singular 

Plural 

3. 

nadblin 

nayadoUn 

3a. 

naidoUn 

Castomary 

nayaidolin 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

nademmfin 

nadeUdilen 

2. 

nadellm 

nadooLen 

3. 

nadeUm 

nayadeilen 

3a. 

naideilen 

l>efinite 

nayaideilm 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

naduioesin 

naduioesdilin 

2. 

naduwesilin 

naduwesoLin 

3. 

naduwesin 

nayaduwesin 

3a. 

'naiduwesin 

nayaiduwesin 
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§74.  OBJECTIVE  CONJUGATION 

yahmlLtum  he  is  picking  me  up 


VrcHent  Indefinltv 


First  person  singular 

Second  per.son  singular 

Third  person  singular 

(object) 

(object) 

(object) 

Singular. . 

1.  

2.  yahmliium 

yfmniumtuw. 

yaxowtuis 

yaxoLtuTS 

3.  yalimitum 

y6.nneteii.iuTs, 

yaxoiluTs 

3a.  yaihiniltiill/ 

y6nniiiuis 

yaixoilum 

Plural .... 

1.  

2.  yahwuLluyi 

y6nntldiUum 

yaxotdiUuyi 

yaxoliuis 

3.  yayahiyiiMm 

yay6nnctci/Mw 

yayaxol-tuw 

3a.  yayaihmiltum 

yaiyunniUuw 

Imperative 

yayaixoiiuyi 

Singular.. 1 

3.  yahwoLluls 

y6nnelcuLtum 

yaxoiiuw 

3o.  yaikyjoiluii! 

yunnoLtuss 

yaixuiiiiuw 

3.  yayahyioLtum 

yay6nnelc6Llum 

yayaxoLlum 

3a.  yayaihwjoiiitw. 

yaiy6nndiiuyi 

Cautomary 

yayaixd  tuw 

Singular.. 

1.  

2.  yaki£eiLtum 

y6nneiiiwtuw 

yaxoUumtiim 

yaxoiiLtum 

3.  yahuieiitum 

y6nnetcei  ituyi 

yaxoiiLluw 

3a.  yathuynLUim 

y6nne'iituis 

yaixoiilluis 

Plural  — 

1. 

2.  yahmodllitm 

y6nneUdiUum 

yaxoildiltum 

yaxduLtum 

3.  yayahuiciiXum 

yay6nneiiluw 

yayaxoiiLtum 

3a.  yayaihiyeiitum 

yay6nneiliuui 

Definite 

yayaixoiiiium 

1.  

y6nnei.tiii 

yaxweUiil 

Singular.. 

2.  yahmuwiLtm 

— 

yaxovtiLtiil 

3.  yahvriiiiH 

yCnnetcimil 

yaxHiMTi 

3a.  yaihtsilii^ 

y6nniiM6 

yaixoltili 

j 

y6nnuwitdUtm 

yaxowitdiUifi 

Plural 

2.  yahmit'U’o^i^ 

— 

yaxotodiliil 

3.  yayahiyiiMH 

yay6nnclciLtm 

yayaxuLtitl 

3a.  yayaihmuti^ 

yaiyftnniiiiH 

yayaixoLtin 
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OBJECTIVE  CONJUGATION— Continued. 


yahmiLtnm  he  is  picking  me  up 


Vrvsvut  Judvfitiito 


Fir.st  Dcrson  plural 

Second  person  plural 

Third  person  plural 

(object) 

(object) 

(object) 

Singular.. 

1.  

2.  yunnOhoUiiw. 

ytin7ioh!!iuwfuiU 

yayaroidiim 

yayaxOUuw 

3.  yunnntriUum 

yltnnotcHluw 

yayaxuUuw 

3u.  yunnOliillum 

yunnuhUluw 

yayaLwUuw 

1.  

ynnnohUdilluw 

yayaxotdilluw 

Plural 

2,  yunndho'lCiw 

3.  yayunnotc.UlHW 

yayunnotcilluw 

yayaxd'luw 

yayaxollinji 

3n.  yaiyunnohilUini 

yaiyumwhiUuw 

yayaixOllum 

Singular..: 

3.  yunniitcOluiL 

ythindtcolCim 

yayaxOlluw 

3n.  yitnnoliOluir 

yunnuholum 

yayaixoUiiw 

Plural 

3.  yayuimulmluiy. 

yayiinndlcoluw 

yayaxolluw 

3a.  yaiyUnnohOluw 

yalyftnnoholfiw 

yayaixOlluw 

1. 

('untomary 

ijiXnndhci  uwluyi 

yayaxoiiuwluw 

Singular.. 

2.  yilnnoheiUuw 

yayaxoiiUuw 

3.  yCmnOtceilUiw 

yuniiotccilluw 

yayaxoiiUtiw 

3a.  yihiiwh^illuin 

yunnohciUuis’ 

yayaixoiiUuw 

1,  

iliinnohc'Udilluw 

yayaxoUtdilluyi 

Plural  

2.  yihiHohcO'luu) 

yayaxoO'luw 

3.  yayimnutcalliiw 

yayunnOtcciUiim 

yayaxoiiUuw 

3a.  yaiyilnnoheiUHw 

yaiyitnnOheilluw 

yayaixoiiUuw 

Singular.. 

1.  

2.  yunnowilla 

3.  yunnotcUla 

Jh‘fi  III  tr 
ytinnohcla 
ydnnotcUla 

yayaxnucUa 

yayaxowilla 

yayaxoUa 

3n.  yunnuliUla 

yunnohilla 

yayaixolla 

1.  

ydnnuu-UdiUa 

yayaxowitdUla 

Plural 

2.  y&nnowo'la 

yayaxowd'la 

3.  yaydnndtcilla 

yayiXnnulcilla 

yayaxoUa 

3a.  yaiyiinnohilla 

yaiyCinnohiUa 

yayaixolla 

The  past  definite  has  ~lai  for  its  root. 


§ 74 
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§ 76.  PASSIVE  VOICE 
yaxmoiltin  he  is  cariued  off 

The  present  indefinite  .seems  to  have  no  forms  for  the  passive  voice. 

Singular  Plural 

1.  doxolin,  yahuieldittum  ddu'dlifl  ynnmdiitluw. 


2.  ydnneldittuui 

yunndhitluw 

3.  yaxoldittiim 

yayaxdtliiw 

3a.  ydldittuw 

yayatlum 

iUiHtoma  ry 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yahmeildittum 

yunnoheUluin 

2.  yxlneildittuui 

yim.iiT>heitluw 

3.  yaxoiildiUum 

yayaxuiltluw. 

3a.  yaelldittuw 

yayaUlum 

Drflnitr 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yahmdioiltin 

yimnd'ioitla 

2.  y'dmxuwiltin 

yiDmowitla 

3.  yaxdwiltin 

yayaxowitla 

3a.  yaltin 

yayatla 

Adjectives  (§§  76-78) 

The  qualifying  adjectives  in  Hupa  are  vciy  clo.sel}'  linked  with  the 
verbs.  They  are  fully  conjugated,  indicating  by  internal  changes 
the  per.son  and  number  of  the  subject  (pialitied,  and  by  changes  of 
tense  whether  the  (piality  is  predicated  of  the  present,  past,  or  future. 

§ 76*.  Prep. res  of  Adjeetiees 

The  prefixes  of  the  adjectives  consist  of  a single  .sound,  and  are 
found  only  in  the  present.  They  seem  to  classifj’  the  adjectives 
according  to  the  degree  of  connection  of  the  (juality  with  the  noun. 
The  principal  prefixes  are  the  two  following: 

1.  u-  used  mostly  of  inherent  (jualities,  such  as  dimensions. 

nnyinex  I am  tall  iiuviteL  I am  bioad 

miinhwpn  I am  good  numtcwinA  am  dirty 

mividas  I am  heavy  iiuwhjad  1 am  large 

'i.  L-  used  for  the  more  accidental  qualities,  such  as  color,  and  condi 

tion  of  flesh. 

Lumkai  I RRi  white 
huvfkau  I am  fat 
§§  75,  76 
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§ 77.  Comparison  of  AdJerMi’Cs 

The  superlative,  the  only  form  employed,  is  expressed  by  pre- 
fixintr  dad-,  the  second  syllable  being  completed  in  harmony  with 
the  following  sound  : 

hat  dadinnes  the  longest  Aai  dadittsit  the  shortest 

hat  dadiLLtU'Tcau  the  fattest  hat  dadilikyad  the  largest,  etc. 


§ 78.  Conjuffation  of  Adjectives 
nitdas  it  is  heavy 


singular 

1.  numdas 

2.  nindas 

3.  toindas 
3a.  nitdas 


Present  Definite 

Plural 

nitditdas 
no' das 
yatndas 
yanitdas 


Singular 

1.  iuwdas^ 

2.  indas 

3.  teodas 
3a.  yodas 


Imperative 

Plural 

itditdas 

d'das 

yateddas 

yayddas 


Singular 

1.  eiuwdas'^ 

2.  eindas 

3.  tceUdas 
3a.  ei.tdas 


CuHtomary 

Plural 

eltditdas 
eo  das 
yaltdas 
yaeltdas 


Past 


Singular 

1.  toumdas  (or  wedas) 

2.  windas 

3.  texmindas 
3a.  windas 


Plural 

witditdas 
wd'das 
yawindas 
y an  das 


Syntactic  Particles  (§§  79-86) 

§ 70.  Personal  Pro  no  mis 

The  personal  pronouns  in  their  independent  form  are  used  chietl^^ 
for  emphasis  and  in  replying  to  questions.  The  incorporation  of  the 
object  into  the  verb,  and  its  inflection  to  show  the  subject,  reduce  to 
the  minimum  the  need  of  pronouns  as  independent  words. 

31  become  heavy  (each  season). 


‘ Let  me  be  heavy. 


§§  77-79 
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The  pronoun  for  the  flrst  person  singular  is  hyie^  which  serves  for 
both  subject  and  object.  All  other  Athapascan  languages  have  a 
word  phonetically  related  to  this.  In  Tolowa  the  word  is  ci;  in  Car- 
rier, ifi;  and  in  Navaho,  ci.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  is  nehe. 
It  may  be  used  of  the  speakers  when  more  than  one,  or  of  the  speaker 
and  the  person  spoken  to.  Instead  of  lime  and  nehe.,  longer  forms 
{hvieefi  and  neheeh)  often  occur.  These  seem  to  be  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  particle  which  points  to  a person,  contrasting  him 
with  another. 

The  second  person  singular  is  nifl,  and  the  plural  nohin. 

It  is  probable  that  originally  there  was  no  personal  pronoun  for  the 
third  person,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  demonstratives  and  by  incor- 
porated and  prefixed  forms.  In  speaking  of  adult  Hupa,  when  emphasis 
is  required  xJyfi  occurs.  This  appears  to  be  a»-,  the  incorporated  and 
prefixed  form,  and  en  mentioned  above.  For  the  plural,  yaxwen  is 
sometimes  heard. 

§ HO.  l*ossessive  Pronouns 

Weak  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  qualified 
noun  to  express  possession.  For  the  first  and  second  person,  hme  and 
7iin  are  represented  by  hm-  and  n-,  which  are  completed  according  to 
the  sounds  which  follow  them.  The  first  and  second  persons  plural 
are  represented  by  one  and  the  same  syllable,  no-,  which  may  be  pre- 
fixed without  changing  its  form  to  any  noun.  The  third  person  sin- 
gular has  xd-  prefixed  when  an  adult  Ilupa  is  referred  to,  but  m - (receiv- 
ing the  same  treatment  as  hm-  and  n-  above),  when  the  reference  is  to 
a Hupa  child  or  very  aged  person,  or  to  a person  of  another  tribe  or 
race.  For  animals  and  inanimate  things,  ?n-  is  also  sometimes  used, 
but  for  the  former  k-  seems  to  be  more  frequent.  When  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  object  is  not  known,  I*-  is  also  employed. 

A reflexive  possessive  is  used  where  a chance  for  ambiguity  exists. 
The  foi-ni  is  ad-  of  which  d is  the  initial  sound  of  a syllable  completed 
according  to  the  sound  which  follows  it. 

§ HI.  TJemonstrafive  Pronoun.s 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  for  the  nearer  peuson  or  object,  which 
must  be  in  sight,  are  ded,  haided,  and  haide,  which  do  not  differ  in 
meaning.  The  more  remote  object  or  person,  whether  insight  or  not, 
is  referred  to  by  yd  or  kaiyo.  Still  more  remote  is  you,  which  is 
employed  of  places  rather  than  of  pei’sons. 

§§  80,  81 
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The  Hupa  employ  liai  referring  to  persons  or  things,  singular  or 
plural,  in  a manner  that  falls  between  our  use  of  that  (the  demonstra- 
tive) and  the  (the  delinite  article).  It  is  employed  before  the  third 
person  of  the  possessive  where  our  idiom  does  not  require  an  article. 


§ S2.  Adjective  Fvoiiouns 


There  are  a number  of  words,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  all,  every, 
SEVERAL,  etc.,  which  stand  alone,  the  person  or  thing  limited  by  them 
being  understood  from  the  context. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 


a' tin  all 

atinne  all  people 
a'tinxd^ilnte  everything 
a' tinlca^Hjite  every  kind 
a'tindin  every  place^ 
xddaidehe  anything 


duhhmee  nobody 
dttnhnjid^  somebody 
dlhmp^  something 
dihw.ee  nothing 
danhUnhwo^i  several  people 
dunidbnh'iw^  several  things 


§ HS.  Nmnerals 

The  numerals  to  four  ai'e  common  to  the  Athapascan  languages, 
most  of  which  have  cognate  words  for  five  also.  From  five  to  nine 
the  Hupa  numerals  are  not  easily  analyzed.  Ten  {minLun)  means 
ENOUGH  FOR  IT,  The  numerals  above  ten  are  made  b}'^  expressing 
addition  for  the  numbers  lying  between  the  decimal  terms  and  by 
multiplication  for  those  terms.  The  meaning  of  LaHtdikkin.,  one  hun- 
dred, is  not  evident.  No  higher  numbers  exist,  but  the  hundreds 
may  be  enumerated  to  a thousand  or  more. 

A special  termination  is  used  when  enumerating  people.  This  seems 
to  be  an  old  suffix,  -ni  or  meaning  people.  Compare  and 
Luwhn.,  nax  and  nanin.,  tak  and  takCm.,  dink  and  dinkin.,  and  tcwdla^ 
and  tcwdlane.,  the  numerals  from  one  to  five,  for  things  and  people 
respectively. 

§8-4.  Adverhs 

Notwithstanding  that  place  and  time  relations  are  freely  expressed 
by  means  of  verbal  prefixes,  a large  number  of  adverbs  are  employed. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  closely  connected  with  demonstrative 
pronouns  in  their  meaning  and  the  elements  from  which  they  are 
formed.  Of  the  formative  elements  which  do  not  also  occur  in  demon- 
stratives are  those  employed  in  expressing  directions.  These  have  a 

§§  82-84 
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common  initial,  yi-,  which  may  after  all  be  connected  with  the  pro- 
noun yd.  The  litial  elements  are: 

-nilk  south  or  up  stream  -Uin  west  or  down  a hill 

-de^  north  or  down  stream  -vian  the  opposite  side  of  a 

-dCik  east  or  up  a hill  stream  or  the  ocean 

Besides  the  demonstrative  source  already  mentioned,  many  adverbs 
are  formed  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  by  means  of  suffixes 
indicating'  place,  time,  and  manner.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  the 
following: 

-din  and  -tcin  (place)  -ica  and  -.w,  -iiAC  (manner) 

-dilri  and  -din  (time) 


§ Hit,  Po.sf-po.sifioit.s 

The  post-positions  not  only  follow  the  nouns  which  they  limit,  but 
they  are  joined  to  pronominal  prefixes  which  stand  for  the  limited 
noun  whether  it  be  expressed  or  not.  The  most  important  post- 


positions follow: 

-a  for,  for  the  benefit  of 
in 

-edin  without,  lacking 

-an  out  of 

-w  under,  near 

-ye  at  the  foot  of 

-winna  around,  encircling 

-wdn  toward  or  from 

-Ian  with  the  help  of 

-lai^  on  top 

-L  with 

-na  after 

-naL  in  the  presence  of 


-nat around 

-xa  after 

-xutH  beside 

-ta’  among 

-tis  over 

-tHk  between 

-ta,  -Tcai  along 

-tcin  toward 

-tcina  in  front  of 

-ka,  -kai  after,  following 

-kya  away  from 

-kut  on 


§ Hti.  Conjunct  ion. s 


The  conjunctions  in  Ilupa  seem  to  be  made  from  demonstratives, 
or  adverbs  derived  from  demonstratives.  Thc}^  usually  end  with  the 
syllable  -itn.  For  examples  compare  the  following: 


haiun 
haiyaL 
haiyahdn 
haiyamiL 
haiyamiL'dn 
U 85,80 


and 


haiyahitdj  itun 
haiyadetc 


and  then 
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§ 87.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  Hupa  sentence  expresses  place  and  direction  with  veiy  gieat 
minuteness  and  care.  This  is  done  both  by  the  prefixes  of  the  verb 
and  by  independent  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases.  In  actual  use 
these  sentences  are  also  accompanied  by  many  gestures  which  might 
in  themselves  indicate  all  that  is  needful.  That  the  act  is  repeated,  is 
always  stated,  and  frequently  with  redundancy,  an  adverb  being 
employed  in  addition  to  the  iterative  prefix  which  the  verb  contains. 
Usually  great  care  is  taken,  in  making  quotations,  to  state  definitely 
who  said  or  thought  the  matter  quoted.  Sequence  of  time  is  amply 
expressed,  but  other  relations  are  often  left  to  be  inferred. 

One  hesitates  to  say  whether  the  sentences  are  all  very  short  or 
that  there  are  none,  but  paragraphs  instead.  One  short  statement 
follows  another,  usually  co-ordinate  with  it  but  still  closely  connected 
in  the  temporal  sequence  which  carries  with  it  purpose,  cause,  and 
result.  The  synthetic,  holophrastic  verb  is  often  complete  in  itself, 
the  other  words  in  the  sentence  being  employed  to  add  distinctness  or 
emphasis. 

The  o-reater  burden  in  a Hupa  discourse  is  on  the  speaker,  who 

to  ^ 

expresses  with  great  exactness  most  of  the  concepts  and  then  lela- 
tions,  leaving  little  to  be  inferred  by  the  listener.  Some  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  nearly  or  quite  bilingual,  employ  Hupa 
in  giving  directions  about  work  to  be  done,  or  in  relating  events  in 
which  they  wish  place-relations  to  be  plain,  but  English  for  ordinary 
social  discourse. 

§ 88.  Character  of  Vocabulary 

The  vocabulary  of  Hupa,  although  it  contains  words  of  consider- 
able length,  is  not  far  from  monosyllabism.  It  contains  many  mono- 
syllabic nouns  and  particles,  but  a much  larger  number  of  polysyllabic 
verbs,  and  nouns  and  other  parts  of  speech  derived  from  verbs. 
These  long  words,  however,  are  made  up  of  elements  possessed  for 
the  most  part  of  great  clearness  of  form  and  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  monosyllables  other  than  nouns  and  pronouns  lack 
distinctness  of  meaning,  and  in  some  cases  of  form.  In  writing  the 
language  there  is  difficulty,  therefore,  to  know  just  what  should  con- 
stitute a word,  and  whether  certain  elements  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
word  before  them  or  the  one  after  them.  In  a language  in  which  the 
accent  is  strong,  words  are  set  off  from  each  other  by  it.  In  Hupa 

§§87,88 
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the  accent  is  not  strong,  and  in  most  cases  does  not  belong  to  tlie 
word,  but  to  the  sentence. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  ai'e  clear  cut.  They  are  capable  of  calling  up 
definite  and  complete  mental  visions  without  the  aid  of  associated 
words  and  word-elements.  The  large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns' 
in  Hupa,  and  the  still  larger  number  in  related  languages,  which  do 
not  occur  in  Hupa,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  original  form  of  Atha- 
pascan nouns  was  monosyllabic.  Monosyllabic  nouns  have  given 
place  to  polysyllabic  ones  in  Hupa  constantly  for  years,  perhaps  for 
centuries.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  pleasure  which  the  Hupa 
find  in  poetical  descriptive  names,  but  it  was  certainly  due,  in  part,  to 
the  dropping  of  nouns  out  of  the  language  at  the  death  of  persons 
who  had  had  them  for  names.  These  dropped  words  were  replaced 
by  longer  descriptive  words  coined  for  the  purpose. 

Only  one  word  has  been  found  in  the  language  which  appears  to  be 
reduplicated.  The  aboriginal  flute  is  called  milimil  or  milinil  in 
Hupa,  and  in  related  dialects  hOlbul.  It  is  possible  that  some 
etymology  will  appear  to  explain  this  apparent  exception. 

Very  few  words  or  word-parts  seem  to  be  onomatopoetic  in  their 
origin.  There  is  a verb,  kyuwindil  it  rang,  the  root  of  which,  -dil^ 
no  doubt  represents  the  sound  of  striking  metals.  Another  verb 
closely  resembling  this  is  kyuvnhlcet,  which  is  used  of  the  creaking  of 
trees.  The  sounds  of  nature  which  occur  may  be  represented,  but 
they  have  no  other  meaning.  They  do  not  stend  for  the  thing  or 
animal  which  makes  them:  for  example,  dll  duwenne  {dil  it  sounded) 
is  said  of  an  arrow  striking  the  sky;  dfd  duwenne  {dill  it  sounded), 
of  a ball  of  wood  striking  a wall  of  obsidian;  and  ka  ka  duwenne  {ka 
ka  IT  said),  of  the  cawing  of  a crow'. 

For  the  most  part,  both  the  monosyllabic  words  and  the  elements  of 
the  longer  words  are  to  all  appearances  the  ultimate  facts  of  the  lan- 
guage. They  express  fundamental  concepts  and  relations,  which  are 
no  more  resolvable  into  parts  than  are  the  syllables  w'hich  express 
them.  These  elements,  simple  words,  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  are 
not  very  numerous  (probably  less  than  a thousand),  but  the  combina- 
tions of  which  they  are  capable  are  very  great.  Man}'  combinations 
theoretically  possible  are  not  logically  possible,  and  of  these  only  those 
for  w^hich  there  was  a frequent  need  in  the  life  of  the  people  really 
existed  as  words. 

§ 8S 


I 


/ 


TEXT 


The  Me^dilbin  Poor  Man 


Me«dildin  ‘ 

Medildifl 


tciE'^an 

he  had. 

miL^* 

with 

aiwe 

away 

Laaiux ' 

And 


’ haiun  * 

And 

yaaqot 

he  iLsed  to 
poke  up, 

_ A ^ ia 

xowiin 

from  him 


x5^ 


dedin  ^ tcitteLtcwen^  ^ 

poor  he  grew. 

takeirumil®  haiun  ^ 

she  used  to  And 

make  .soup. 

haiyo  '*  takeimmil 

that  She  used  to 

one.  make  soup 

wakinnintats  haiyaL®“ 

lie  out  a hole  And, 

through . 

waninqots  tcinneLen 

it  ran  through.  He  looked  at 


haiun  * 

And. 


Laaiux 

at  once 


kittekin  “ 

spoon 

’ hai 

the 


nikkyao  ® 

large 

xokittekin  “ 

his  spoon 


haiun  * 

And 


miL  yaaxauw 

then  he  used  to 

dip  it  up. 

yauwxauw^*  tcondesne*® 

■‘Let  me  dip  he  thought, 

it  up,” 

hai  xokittekin  Laaiux" 

the  his  spoon.  At  onee 


iwietdii  canoe;  -di/i  locative  suffix,  place  op  or  place  at  ( |S  21,  84). 

^ dedin  poor,  not  having  possessions. 

3tci-  sign  of  3d  per.  sing.  (§  33);  -te-  prefix,  distributive  as  regards  time  or  place  (§34);  -/.,3d 
modal  in  verbs,  mostly  transitives  (§37);  -tcwcn  verbal  root,  to  make,  to  do,  to  grow;  elaas  II,  con. 


3,  3d  per.  sing. 

*hai-  probably  the  article;  -ail  termination  common  to  temporal  adverbs  and  conjunctions, 
possessive  prefix  used  of  animals  {§  80);  -fe  horn,  tlie  spoon  was  of  horn. 

oaik-  one  of  the  prefixes  of  adjectives  (§76);  -kyao  root  of  adjective  large;  compare  towiilkyau 
(note  125). 

1 tci;  -/,  see  note  3;  -‘an  verbal  root  meaning  to  have  position,  hence  the  notion  of  possession. 

8fn-,  prefix  employed  of  soup-making,  drinking,  probably  connected  with  lu  water  (§31);  ■‘ke- 
prefix,  weak  in  form  and  of  little  force  in  meaning,  it  is  connected  with  verbs  requiring  repeated 
motions  for  a single  act  (§34);  -i- sign  of  customary  tense  (§34);  -toi7  verbal  root  meaning  to  let 
FALL  OR  TO  THROW  SEVERAL  SM.ALL  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SAME  OR  DIFFERENT  KINDS,  probably  the  COOk- 
ing-stones  in  this  case;  class  II,  con.  1,  oust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

“La-,  the  numeral  one.  There  is  an  element  of  surprise  at  the  quickness  of  the  act. 

'o/iai,  the  article  is  always  employed  with  the  possessive  third  person. 

"id-  possessive  prefi.x  of  3d  per.  sing,  or  pi.,  employed  only  of  adult  Hupa;  see  also  note  5. 

'*mt-  pronominal  prefix  of  3d  per.  sing,  when  adult  Hupa  are  not  meant;  -L  post-position  with. 

is  j/a-  prefix  used  of  motion  up  into,  or  horizontally  through,  the  air  (§  31);  -a-  sign  of  customary 
tense,  a is  due  to  the  preceding  a of  ya;  -qot  a verbal  root  used  of  piLshing  something  into  a yielding 
mass;  class  I,  con.  1,  oust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

>•*  Aai-  the  article;  -yo  a demonstrative  used  of  the  more  remote. 

'8  mi/,  probably  the  same  as  in  note  12,  above;  it  is  often  used  of  time. 

">ya-,  -o  see  note  13;  -xauw  verbal  root  referring  to  water  or  a liquid;  elo-ss  I,  con.  1,  cust.,  3d  per. 
sing. 

‘‘aiwe  AWAY,  at  a distance,  not  in  the  presence  of;  no  connection  with  other  words  has 
been  found. 

18  xd-  pronominal  prefix  of  3d  per.;  -wHil  post-position  used  of  motion  toward  or  away  from,  accord- 
ing to  the  context. 

Wma-  prefix  meaning  through  (§  31) ; -kin-  1st  modal  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning  (§  34) ; -nin-  2d 
' modal  of  completed  action  (§  35);  -iats  verbal  root  to  cut;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

88 ftai- probably  the  article;  -ya- with  hai-  it  forms  an  adverb  there;  -L  perhaps  the  post-po.sition 
(see  note  12). 

8>  ya-  see  note  13;  -ftiy  sign  of  1st  per.  sing.;  class  II,.con.  1,  pres,  indef.,  1st  per.  sing. 

88  (c- deictic  3d  per.  sing.;  -s- 2d  modal  indicating  progressive  action;  -«e  verbal  root,  to  think; 
irregular  verb,  past  def,,  3d  per.  sing. 

88 a2i' indicates  that  whatever  was  attempted  failed;  it  is  to  be  construed  with  yauwxauy)  (see 
note  16). 

81  wa-,  -nin  see  note  19;  -qots  verbal  root. 

86  (c-  deictic  3d  per.  sing.;  net-  contraction  of  -nuwiL  of  which  -nil-  1s  a 1st  modal  prefix  of  uncer- 
tain meaning  and  -wit-  has  w,  2d  modal  of  inceptive  action,  and  t,  3d  modal  of  transitive  force;  -cn 
verbai  root  meaning  to  look;  class  II,  con.  1 , past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 
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3n>neyiduka* *“  iniL 

back  of  the  from 

fire  up 

mitdiiie^®  tcenifiyai 

outside  he  went  out. 

yefi  ” na  tcenifiyai 

“Way  ftoross  he  hiis  gone 
out 

hai  axoLtcitdenne^* 

that  he  liud  said  of  him. 


innai'.sdukkai  *** 

he  got  up. 


xeekiLtseL  Ltiaiux 

he  threw  It  At  once 

away. 

haifin  hai  xota®  haiyo 

Then  the  his  father  that  one 

mufikutnikkyad haiun 

Mftflkfltnikky^.”  And 


Laaiux 

At  once 


xoLduwenne*® 

said  of  tiim, 

xoikyun 

ttlKjut  it  his  mind 


wun 


rianya 

studfed 


37 


x()Ltelit‘^  xoLiionillit 

with  liim  With  him  it  finished 
it  l)urned.  burning 

hwa‘“  min  wifiyai/’  hai 

me  for  it  come  along.”  The 


talstse^** 

Sweathouse 
wood 

iniL  yisxufihit 

then  the  next  duv 


muxxa 

after  it 


10 


tcittesyai  ’ 

he  went. 


daiditdin^* 

(explanation 

was) 


‘ xuLeduh  adenne 

in  the  morning  he  said, 

haidaid  tceiLauw‘* 

there  it  always  came 
out. 


haiufi 

And 

xa" 

••  Well 

haiun 

Then 


the  sent  of  honor  back  of  the  fire,  corner;  j/I-  a prefix  common  to  names  of  direction;  -dUk 
together  with  yl-,  has  the  meaning  of  up  hii.l  and  the  derived  meaning  of  east.  The  word  as  a 
whole  applies  to  the  bank  back  of  the  fire,  where  the  belongings  of  the  men  are  kept. 

^xee-  prefix  meaning  away  pro.m,  used  with  verbs  of  throwing;  -k-  first  modal;  -U-  third  modal; 
■ttCL  verbal  root,  to  throw,  to  pound;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

^ in-  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  employed  of  the  act  of  rising  from  a reclining  position:  -na- 
prefix  of  Iteration;  -is- 2d  modal  of  durative  force;  -dlik-,  d 3d  modal;  -kai  verbal  root  of  acts  per- 
formed with  the  legs  (or  other  longinstrtiment);  class  III,  eon.  3,  past  def.,  Sil  per.  sing. 

» mitdait  the  space  in  front  of  the  hou.se;  mil-  is  itrobably  the  pos.se8sive  prefix;  compare  mitttitda 
(see  note  131). 

* tee-  prefix  meaning  otiT  ok;  -yai  verbal  root  to  oo,  used  only  in  singular;  class  I.  con.  2,  past  def., 
3d  per.  sing. 

-fa*  FATHER,  not  used  without  a pos.seasive  prefix. 

xoL-  indirect  object  3d  per.  sing.;  -ne  verbal  root  to  say,  to  sinq,  to  make  a noise;  irreg.  past 
def.,  3a  per,  .sing. 

yen  adverb,  probably  from  a demonstrative  stem,  employed  of  the  most  remote. 
muiikAl  lake;  -nikkyao  compare  note  6.  ThLs  is  the  name  given  to  Trinity  Summit,  a mountain 
of  6,500  feet  elevation  east  of  Hupa  valley. 

wAil  post-[K).sition  which  does  not  have  a pronominal  prefix  for  3d  per.  sing.,  except  when  an 
adult  Hupa  is  referred  to. 

* -ky(in  HEART  or  vitaus,  the  organ  of  cogitation. 

®i  na-  perhaps  meaning  down,  from  above,  is  employed  of  things  coming  into  existence;  -ya 
verbal  root  to  go,  to  come;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing, 
n-  prefix  found  with  verbs  of  thinking,  saying,  and  doing, 
fats-  probably  connected  with  lai-  of  taikyiini;  -tat*  brush,  small  shrubs. 

*0  mdx-  pronominal  prefix  of  which  only  m-  is  constant,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  depending 
on  the  sound  which  follows;  -xa  post-position,  after. 

tcit-  deictic,  3d  per.  sing.;  -fe-  distributive  prefix;  -s-  2d  modal  of  durative  action;  -yai  to  go;  class 
I,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

« -lit  verbal  root  to  burn,  in  an  intransitive  sense  only;  class  I,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

“ -no-  prefix  indicating  the  coming  to  a stop  or  end;  -nil-  for  -nin-\  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3a  per. 
sing. 

■H  yigx&n-  apparently  a verb,  of  which  yl-  deictic  3d  per.  sing,  (not  an  adult  Hupa),  -8-  2d  modal,  and 
-xiiii  the  root;  compare  yisxan  day  ; -hit  conjunctional  suffix  when. 

*■>  j:a*  seems  to  terminate  a discussion  and  attract  attention  to  some  proposition.  It  Is  also  used  to 
give  assent  to  a proposition. 

« lim-  pronominal  prefix  of  1st  per.  sing.;  -o  post-position  meaning  IN  the  interest  of,  for  the 
benefit  op. 

II  w-  prefix  found  in  a few  presents  where  the  inception  of  the  act  is  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
(compare  § 28);  -iii-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -ya-  verbal  root  to  oo;  -L  sufllx  indicating  the  continuation 
of  the  act  over  space;  class  I,  con.  1,  imp.  2d  per.  .sing. 

daiditdiii,  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  a whole  is  more  apparent  than  that  of  its  parts.  It  is 
employed  to  introduce  the  explanation  of  a mystery.  The  first  syllable,  dai-  or  daid-,  is  apparently 
the  element  which  gives  the  indefiniteness  to  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns. 

I'fce-  the  prefix  mentioned  in  tceniilyai  (see  note  30),  but  here  it  is  used  of  coming  out  of  the  sur. 
rounding  forest  into  a glade;  -auty  verbal  root  connected  with -ofc  undulating  movement,  as  of  a 
herd. 


noAs] 

hai 

the 
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xoLifi  aLtcitdenne®®  xa^ 

his  brother  he  told,  “ Well 


nin 
You 
„ri8 


en  “ 


hai  dihwo^'^’’ 

'the  something. 

mittfik”  yei'lLanefi 

between  you  must 

them  run  in.” 

Lomatckuttcih  tcenindeL  ““ 


it  is 

haiun 

Then 


hwa  min  winyaL  xatehe“ 

me  for  it  come  along.”  “Well 

then, 

neskin  nax  tak  iLtcin 

firs  two  three  together 

tcittesdeL inunkutnikkyao 

Mftilkfttnikkyao 


Ldmatckfittcln 

hai  Lokut®^ 

the  glnde  on. 

sindaii  “*  hwe 

yon  stay.  1 


they  came 
out. 


they  started. 

haiya 

There 


mikk3niq0tt.se 

elks 


haiun  axoLtcitdenne 

Then  he  said  to  him, 

kai 

along 


yen 

distant 


mil 

“You 

wunnaiwedate 

I will  sit  for 
them.” 


xokyatcin 

From  him 


teLatc” 

they  ran, 


xokut 

on  him 


danakindl3nin 

they  ran.‘ 


73 


haiun 

Then 


_ _ KO 

xo.soLwe 
let  it  kill 
him 

kisxan 

stand 

xai‘sdeL®“ 

they  went 
up. 

naLauw“‘ 
were 
about 

minna 

around 

yaixoLtcwen 
they  smelled 
him. 

tak  tceseiAven 

three  he  killed 


dikkyun 

here 

haiun 

Then 


toaLlcitdenne  the  form  used  in  speaking  to  children  or  non-IIupa  adults.  Compare  axoUcildenne 
(see  note  38),  which  is  the  form  ordinarily  employed  in  speaking  to  adults. 

61  xa-  probably  the  same  os  xa  discus-sed  in  note  45;  -te-  is  unknown;  -he  is  used  of  concessions  and 
negations  which  are  sweeping. 

62x0-  the  object;  -s-  a prefix  found  in  this  verb  only;  -0-  regularly  indicates  .Id  per.  of  imp.;  -L-3d 
modal;  -we  verbal  root  to  kill  (this  form  of  it  occurs  in  pres,  indef.  and  imp.),  compare  -wen  in 

tcescLwen  (sec  note  74).  j „ 

63 di-  probably  connected  with  the  demonstrative  stem  de;  -hmo‘  suftix  often  employed  to  give 

indefinitcncss.  This  word  is  often  used  to  avoid  a word  of  ill  omen. 

^*en  is  employed  to  point  n contrast. 

^ iL  has  a reciprocal  force;  -tcin  post-position,  toward. 
f^'xan  verbal  root  employed  of  the  standing  position  of  trees, 
pronominal  prefix;  -fiit  post-position  between’. 

68, je-  prefix  into,  the  correlative  of  fee-;  -1 3d  modal  (-fi-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing,  is  dropped  before  it); 
■La  verbal  root  to  ruh  (the  past  has  -Lai);  -n<f  suffix,  often  found  in  tlie  imperative,  having  the  force 
of  duty  or  necessity;  class  IV,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

^-deL  verbal  root  to  go,  used  only  of  the  dual  or  plural.  Compare  tcittesyai  (see  note  41);  class  I, 
con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  dual. 

68 xa-  prefix  up,  hereup  a hillside;  the  deictic  [Iclt-,  is  not  used  after  xa-);  class  I,  con.  3,  past  def., 
3d  per.  dual. 

Lfi  monosyllabic  noun  grass,  leaf;  -ma-  probably  border;  -tc-  diminutive  suffix;  -kfd-  upon; 
-fctil  locative  sutfi.x  toward. 

62Comparc  tceniuyai  (see  note  30),  the  singular.  This  is  the  dual. 

^mik-  possessive  prefi.x;  -kya-  antlers;  -quttsc  sharp,  pointed  (?). 

<n,ia-  prefix  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  ground.  Compare  tceiiauw  (see  note  49). 

“6  io-  grass;  -kut  on. 

66Tlie  position  of  the  speaker.  Compare  haiya,  the  more  remote  position. 

61  min-  pronominal  prefix;  -na  post-po.sition  around,  about. 

68 s-  prefix  found  in  the  present  of  a few  verbs  (compare  -s-  2d  modal  prefix);  -da  verbal  root  to 
SIT,  to  remain;  -fi  suffix,  perhaps  from  -iie®  (see  note  58). 

66 , (Kin- prefix  used  of  pursuit  or  attempted  action;  -w-  2d  modal  of  inceptive  force;  -e-  sign  of  1st 
per.  sing.,  found  only  in  the  definite  tenses; -da-  verbal  root  to  sit; -fe  suffix  used  to  express  the  future. 

’63/ai-  sign  of  plural,  employed  of  animals,  etc.  (for  adult  Hupa  -ya- ia  used);  -xo-  object;  -fcniera 
verbal  root  to  smell,  it  has  L preceding  it  when  the  verb  is  transitive,  but  does  not  have  it  when  it  is 
intran.sitive;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  pi. 

21  xo-  pronominal  prefix;  -kya-  post-position  away  from;  -tcih  locative  suffix. 

22-afc  verbal  root  to  move  in  an  undulating  line.  It  is  employed  of  the  motion  of  a pack-train. 
The  verb  is  .singular,  since  the  band  as  a whole  is  the  subject.  Class  II,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

23da-  prefix  which  literally  means  on  something  higher  than  the  ground,  perhaps  figurative 
here;  -kin-  of  uncertain  force;  -dl-  3d  modal;  -yan  verbal  root  used  of  the  movements  of  deer  and 
elk;  class  III,  con.  Id,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

fee- sign  of  3d  per.,  a variant  for  (sis-  and  Icis-  found  intsis8ei.wen,lcisseiwen  (below);  -set-,  se-is  the 
prefix  mentioned  in  note  68;  -s- 2d  modal,  is  dropped  before  1 3d  modal;  -leeii  verbal  root  to  kill; 
class  II,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 
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mikkyaqottse  haiun 

elks.  Then 

xoLin  axoLtcitdenne 

his  he  .said  to  him, 

brotlier 


Ltinaiyanillai”  haiya 

they  built  a lire.  There 

dikkyun  tcin”  don 

“ Here  they  say  it  is 


xOkut  yalweL’*  haiiln 

on  them  'it  became  Then 
night. 

doxolwiF*  xa®  naidiL’* 

no  one  spends  Come  let  us  go 
the  night.  home. 


menesgit* *®  hai  dikkyun  nehclweLte haiun  duiiLunhwodin  »* 

I am  afraid.”  “The  here  we  will  spend  Then  several  times 

the  night.” 

axoLtcitdenne  yadinhit*'’  xotcin  tcuwintcwa  axoLtcinne®®  iniL 

he  said  it  to  him.  Finaily  on  his  he  cried.  He  kept  teliing  him  tvith 

account 

naidiL  haiun  kilt  wilweL  xotesduhwen haiilfi  kittewestce^ " 

“Let  us  Then  already  it  was  night.  It  grew  dark.  Then  the  wind  blew 

go  homo.” 

yudinhit  axoLtcitdenne  xa«  tcwitc  Lekilla**  kut  ainfiwinsen  ** 

Finaiiy  he  said  to  him,  “Well,  firewood  gather.  Already  you  have  decided, 

hwelweLte®®  haiun  kilt  Leyakillau  Lenayanillai  xohwow** 

• 1 will  spend  Then  already  they  gathered  it.  They  built  a lire.  Some  way 

the  night.’  ” 

akitduwenne*®  xovvinidt®*  haiyahitdjit  haiyo  adenne  xa^  naidiL  dau*® 

it  sounded.  It  thundered.  And  then  that  one  said,  “ Well,  letusgo  “No,” 

hom^” 


’5  i.e-  prefix  employed  of  motion  mutually  toward  or  position  near  each  other;  -nai-  (no)  iterative 
prefix  often  employed  of  habitual  acts;  -ya-  sign  of  plural;  -nil-  for  -nin-  because  Of  the  following  1; 
lai  verbai  root  employed  of  moving  or  handling  more  than  one  object;  cia.ss  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d 
per.  pi.  The  fire  may  have  been  ceremonial  for  the  dressing  of  the  elk. 

ya-  sign  of  piural;  -I-  3d  modal,  often  of  pivssive  force;  -weL  form  of  a verbal  root  indicating  the 
pa.s.sing  of  the  night.  The  verb  may  be  considered  as  an  active  form  with  the  object  prefixed,  the 
subject  being  some  natural  element  or  supernatural  being,  or  lut  a passive  form  of  which  the  subject  is 
the  young  men  in  tiuestion. 

Of  uncertain  derivation,  but  probably  connected  with  the  root-nc-n  to  speak. 
do-  negative  prefix;  -viU  form  of  the  verbal  root  discussed  above. 

■>  na-  iterative  prefix  used  here  with  the  meaning  of  returning  whence  they  had  set  out;  -diL  ver- 
bal root  TO  00,  other  forms  of  it  are  -dil  and  -deL  (see  note  59);  claas  I,  con.  3,  pres,  indef.,  1st  per.  dual. 

*•  me-  object;  -nca-,  of  which  n-  is  a prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  and  -a-,  2d  modal  (some  sign  for  the 
first  person  singular  would  be  expected,  but  a number  of  verbs  have  the  first  and  third  persons  alike 
in  form);  -git  verbal  root  to  fear;  class  IV,  con.  3,  pre.s.  def.,  1st  per.  sing. 

8'  nehe-  object  us,  or  subject  of  passive  we. 

*2  diln-stem  or  prefi.x  found  in  expre.ssions  meaning  sf.verai,  or  none;  -L&il  manv,  much;  -Aity}* 
expresses  uncertainty  or  indcfinitencss;  -din  locative  .sulli.x,  but  in  numbers  means  ti.mes. 

*>  j/H-  probably  connected  tvith  the  demonstrative  stem  yd;  -did  locative  suffix  common  with 
adverbs  of  time  and  place;  -hit  conjunctional  suffix  then. 

M -tewu  verbal  root  to  cry,  to  weep. 

®>  -tcin-,  tce'in-  would  be  expected,  but  the  verb  is  quite  irreguiar;  -tie  verbal  root  TO  say;  irreg., 
oust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

* xd-  prefix  giving  absolute  and  impersonal  force  to  the  verb,  used  especially  of  weather  condi- 
tions; -te-  distribution;  -*-  2d  modal;  -d-  3d  modal;  -Ajtcn  verbal  root,  no  doubt  connected  with  -hmin 
in  Lfihwin  black. 

kit-  prefix  always  found  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  it  may  give  the  idea  of  continuousne.ss  to 
the  act;  -tee-  formative  element  which  gives  a dttrative  force  to  verbs,  especially  in  the  passive; 
-fee*  verbal  root  indicating  the  action  of  the  wind. 

8*  Le-  sec  note  75;  -ki-  perhaps  giving  the  force  of  local  distribution;  -I-  for  d on  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing 1;  -la  shorter  form  of  the  verbal  root  -fnit  (see  note  91);  cia.ss  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

88  at-  appparently  the  same  prefix  which  occurs  in  axoLtcildcnne  (below);  -nu-  prefix  of  unknown 
force;  -aen  verbal  root  to  think,  other  forms  of  it  are  -aid,  -ne;  irreg.  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

*>  hux-  object  or  subject  me  or  i. 

8'  -kit-  contraction  for  -kuwil-\  -Ian,  verbal  root;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

8=  xd-  WAY  OR  MANNER;  -limdw.  Compare  dihmd‘  (see  note  53). 

88  -kit-  employed  in  the  place  of  -tcit-  when  the  subject  is  some  unknown  agent. 

81  xd-  see  note  92;  -Lit  verbal  root  employed  of  noises  such  as  a footfall.  This  verb  in  its  imper- 
sonal form  is  used  for  the  noise  of  the  earthquake  as  well  as  of  thunder. 

*8  Evidently  connected  with  dd-  the  negative  prefix. 
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Ipitfionne”"  kut  dan  xo'  unniLdeniie”  miidiL  doraukkainasin^a 

‘'alS  isaidtoyou.  -Lotasgo  You  d.d  not  want  to. 

timcago  nomi..  ^ 

“"±±5'"=”  r‘“ 


dikkyuu 

here 


hai 

the 

neskin  mittuk 

fir.s  between 

hai  mikkyaqottse 


nonifixuts 

it  lights 

yexonan 

they  ran  in. 


the 


elks. 


Laaiux 

Really 


iniL  haiun 

when.”  And 

haiyo 

That  one  lit 
107 


run  m 

miL  hai 


kut  nolto’^n  *“* 

already  it  dropped.  Then  the 

nolto'n  LaaiQx  ylkyuwihyan^"* 

iji.  1 41  fnix*  if  liricrnn  f'W.t. 


vmneLyan 

it  ate  them  up. 


yIxoLtsan 

it  found  them. 


xokuttein 

On  them 


xaitefien 

it  looked  for 

them.  ^ ^ 

minnaikitdelai''*’  haiun  xo  niukjkut 

it  embraced.  Then  in  vain  at  it 

tcekinninits  haiyau  hai  xoLin 

he  shot  out.  And  the  his  brother 


Immediately  it  began  to  eat 

haiyaliitdjit  Laaiux  xo' 

And  then  at  once  in 

vain 

yalto^n  Laaiux  hai  neskin 

ft  jumped.  Really  the  firs 

danadnwiLeal*“  yudinhit  a'tiii 

he  shot.  Finally  all 

aLtcitdenne  nittsitdiikanaSve 

he  told,  “Your  quiver 


oo  Note  the  omission  of  the  prefix  a-  when  the  object  stands  direetly  before  a verb  of  .saying  or 

thinking.  . 

« dn-  the  form  a-  takes  when  followed  by  n;  -niL-  indirect  object  of  2d  per.  sing.  Compare  -xoL- 
In  axdUcildcnne  (below).  These  indirect  objects  are  really  adverbial  phrases  containing  a post- 
position rendered  in  full  by  with  you. 

M do-  negative  prefix;  -vidk-  pronominal  prefix;  -kai-  post-position  after;  -na-  prefix  over  the 
SURFACE  OF  THE  GROUND;  -8-  2d  modal;  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -‘a  verbal  root  to  have  in  one’s 
POSSESSION.  The  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  said  to  be,  you  did  not  carry  after  it  in  your 


hand. 

w-na-  iterative  prefix.  Compare  akildenne  (see  note  93),  employed  of  the  first  occurrence. 

100  xodj-  probably  for  xdtc  right,  exact,  fc  having  become  dj  because  of  their  change  from  final  to 
initial  position. 

101 20- possessive  prefix;  -(Zjc  mind. 
loa -dae  verbal  root  TO  waste  away. 

103  no-  prefix  denoting  a position  of  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  -nifi-  2d  modal  required  by 
-no-;  -xflfs  verbal  root  to  pass  through  the  air. 

in-fo'n  verbal  root  to  ju.mp,  to  alight.  As  is  usual  with  Hupa  verbs,  the  root  defines  the  kind  of 
act  without  reference  to  the  fact  of  its  beginning  or  ending,  which  is  expressed  by  prefixes.  Class  IV 
con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

106 -a;5.  prefix  of  unknown  meaning;  -an  verbal  root  to  run,  used  of  dual  and  plural  only;  com- 
pare yeilLanef  (p.  155);  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  dual. 

106  yt-  deictic  of  the  third  person  when  not  a Hupa  adult;  -kyu-  1st  modal  prefix  used  when  the 
object  is  not  known  or  not  definitely  named;  -yan  verbal  root  to  eat;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a 
per.  sing. 

107  -neL-  contraction  for  -nuwlL-,  of  which  the  prefix  evidently  has  reference  to  the  completion  of 
the  act;  class  If,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

108  xa-  prefix  indicating  pursuit  or  search  (the  form  xai-  is  due  to  the  subject  not  being  an  adult 
Hupa);  teU-  probably  a contraction  for  -tuwi>l-\  -en  verbal  root  to  look;  class  I,  con.  1,  pastdef.,  3a  per 
sing. 

100  -xo-  object;  -L-  3d  modal;  -tsan  verbal  root  to  see,  to  find;  class  II,  con.  4,  past,  3a  per.  sing. 

110  min-  pronominal  prefix;  -nai-  post-position  around;  -lai  verbal  root  apparently  connected  with 
la  HAND.  It  was  explained  that  the  wings  had  teeth  on  them;  these  the  bird  drove  into  the  tree 
with  great  force. 

111  da-  prefix  position  higher  than  the  earth;  -nadn-  indicating  a position  perpendicular  as 
regards  some  plane;  -*a-  verbal  root  to  have  position;  -I  suffix  denoting  repeated  acts. 

in  tee-  prefix  out  of;  -kin-  prefix  used  of  acts  completed,  the  means  being  exhausted;  -its  verbal 
root  TO  shoot;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

118  nit-  possessive  prefix;  -tsitddkana^we  the  quiver  of  fisher-skin;  -na-  prefix  over  the  surface 
OF  the  ground;  -we  verbal  root  to  carry. 
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hwiiwuLwilL*'*  haiyaL  xowaiLwaL”®  yudinhit  xoLrikai"® 

throw  tome.”  Aurt  he  threw  It  to  Finally  dawn 

him. 

xoatindin  yudinhit  naxaits“*  na«tse.s  nondlyan  ““ 

everywhere.  At  bust  two  only  arrows  were  left. 

miy.sa^kinits'*®  liaivahitdjit  nalLsit'**  tsissecwen  haiyaL 

he  shot  in  its  And  then  it  fell.  He  killed  it.  And 

mouth. 


tesyayei'" 

came 

haiyahitdjit 

And  then 

tcenaindeL 

they  came  out. 


nate.sdeL  kut  tcisseLwen  haiya 

They  started  Already  he  killed  it.  There 
home. 

ada*“^  tcittesean haiufi  iai  towifikyau‘*“ 

for  he  came  to  own.  Then  once  the  river  was 
himself  high. 

taintfivy  hai  dohexotcoyawenne  xo' 

take  out  of  The  he  did  not  do  it.  In  vain 

the  water.” 


mcdildin  naindeL  a'tinka£unte‘** 

Medildifi  they  arrived.  All'kinds 


yaxoLtcitdenne  medil 

They  said  to  him,  “ Canoe 


wunnayai.sdeL  *** 

they  tried. 


dohetayalstan haiya  xanai'sdeL  haidii  Luwilnnin tceniiiyai 

They  di<i  not  take  The're  they  came  up  Then  alone  he  wentout. 

it  out.  again. 

iiai  medil  xai'.stan  taikyuw  iiiittsitda« datcQwintan  haiyuka 

The  canoe  he  brought  up.  Sweat-house  its  roof  he  put  it  on.  This  way 

kitteseox  anuweste 

smart  bis  nature  was. 


■'*  hwu-  indirect  object;  -u'dL-  from  the  prefix  -ua-  (n.scd  of  handing  an  object  to  any  one)  and  L 
3d  modal,  a becomes  11  in  2d  per.  sing.,  probal)ly  because  of  the  accent;  -w&L,  verbal  root  TO 
THROW  A LONG  OBJECT;  cliuss  II,  con.  2,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

indirect  object;  -iL,  -niL  would  be  cxpecte<l;  -waL  another  form  of  the  root  in  hmfiw(iLw<iL; 
class  II,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

t'®x3-  see  note  86  above;  -L-,  prefix  found  with  many  adjectives;  -kai  root  of  adjective  white.  The 
“ Dawn  maiden  ” is  meant  by  xoLUkai. 

-yei  suilix  giving  emphasis  to  verb  indicating  the  accomplishment  of  acts  which  are  gradual,  or 
which  require  several  attempts. 

H8nox- two;  -aits  limiting  suffix  only. 

3d  modal;  -yan  verbal  root  used  of  the  position  of  certain  objects,  such  as  baskets,  etc. 

'»>  mfs- pos.se.s.sive  prefix;  -sa‘-  mouth. 

'2'  na-  prefi.\  down;  -I-  3d  modal;  -tsit  verbal  root  to  kali.. 

'-n'fffi-  Ai.i.;-I-n-  .suffix  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  kind,  way;  -jc  verbal  root  to  appear,  to 
HAVE  A CERTAIN  NATURE. 

>23  ad-  refle.xive  pronoun;  -a  post-position  for.  Compare  /iwa  (see  note  46). 

i*-*  Compare  tciL‘an,  note  7,  p.  163. 

>®  to-  the  more  common  word  for  water  in  Athapascan  dialects  (in  Hupa  it  is  found  in  compounds 
and  is  applied  to  the  ocean);  -kyau  adjectival  nxit  to  become  large. 

>2* fa-  prefix  OUT  of  the  water;  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -tuu^  verbal  root  employed  of  long 
objects  only;  this  form  is  confined  to  the  indefinite  tenses;  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

>2<  do-  negative  prefix;  -he-  adds  emphasis  to  the  negation  (see  note  61,  p.  166);  -xo-  not  know 
deictic;  -Tie  verbal  root  to  do  a specified  act;  irreg.  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

•28  wlin-  see  note  36. 

•2»  -tan  verbal  root,  another  form  of  -Ifim  (see  note  126). 

130  ig.  probably  from  La‘  one. 

>31  Tiiil-  possessive  prefix;  -Isitda’  roof  (?). 

>32 -wes-  see  note  87;  -le  (see  note  122). 
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TLINGIT 


By  John  R.  Swanton 


§1.  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Tlingit  or  Koluschan  language  is  spoken  tliroughout  south- 
eastern Alaska,  from  Dixon  entrance  and  Portland  canal  to  Copper 
river,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island, 
which  is  occupied  by  Haida.  An  interior  tribe  of  British  Columbia, 
the  Tagish,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  linguistic  stock,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  have  not  adopted  the  language  from 
their  Cliilkat  neighbors.  Such  a change  is  said,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  the  language  of  the  Ugalakmiut,  or  Ugalentz,  of 
Kayak  island  and  the  neighboring  mainland,  who  were  formerly 
Eskimo  and  have  now  become  thoroughly  Tlingitized. 

The  principal  part  of  the  material  on  which  this  sketch  is  based 
was  obtained  at  Sitka,  but  I also  have  considerable  material  from 
Wrangell,  and  one  long  story  from  Yakutat.  Although  each  town 
appears  to  have  had  certain  dialectic  peculiarities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  language  nowhere  varied  very  widely  and  that  the  differences 
were  mainly  confined  to  the  different  arrangement  and  handling  of 
particles;  the  lexical  changes  being  comparatively  few  and  the 
structure  practically  uniform.  The  greatest  divergence  is  said  to 
exist  between  the  Yakutat  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  of 
Wrangell  and  the  other  southern  towns  on  the  other — the  speech  at 
Sitka,  Huna,  Chilkat,  Auk,  Taku,  and  Killisnoo  being  intermediate — 
but  I have  not  enough  material  to  establish  the  entire  accuracy  of 
this  classification.  Anciently  the  people  belonging  to  this  stock,  or  a 
part  of  them,  lived  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nass  and  Skeena  rivers,  on 
the  coast  now  occupied  by  the  Tsimshian,  and  the  universal 
acknowledgment  of  this  by  the  people  themselves  is  probably  evidence 
that  it  was  at  no  very  ancient  date.  Perhaps  this  recent  spread  of 
the  people  is  responsible  for  the  comparative  uniformity  of  their 
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lan«>[uage.  Phonetically,  at  least,  the  divergence  between  the  Skide- 
gate  and  Masset  dialects  of  Haida  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
various  Tlingit  dialects. 

Although  they  must  be  treated  as  entirely  distinct  stocks,  Tlingit, 
Ilaida,  and  the  languages  of  the  interior  Indians,  or  Athapascan, 
may  be  classed  in  one  morphological  group.  The  two  former  agree 
in  the  order  which  the  processes  and  usually  the  words  themselves 
observe,  although  it  is  not  imperative  in  Tlingit,  as  in  Haida,  that 
the  verb  should  stand  at  the  end.  The  two  also  resemble  each  other 
in  expressing  location  by  means  of  a multitude  of  post-positions,  or 
particles  with  the  aspect  of  post-positions ; but  Tlingit  is  noteworthy 
for  its  entire  lack  of  locative  affixes  to  the  verb,  as  well  as  for  extreme 
punctiliousne.ss  in  expressing  the  state  of  an  action — as  to  whether 
it  is  beginning,  completed,  in  a transitory  state,  etc.  In  spite  of 
these  peculiarities  and  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  lexical 
similarity,  several  processes  present  such  striking  similarities  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  morphological  agreement,  an  impression  is 
given  of  a more  intimate  former  relationship. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2,  3) 

§ 2.  Sounds 

The  following  table  gives  Tlingit  phonetics  arranged  so  as  to  show 


the  inter-relationships 

of  sounds: 

Soini- 

Sonant 

Surd 

Fortls 

Spirant 

Nasal 

vowel 

Labials 

. . - 

- 

- 

- 

— 

W 

Dentals 

. . d 

t 

t! 

(s) 

n 

— 

Sibilants 

. . - 

S C 

s! 

— 

— 

— 

AfTricatives,  s series  . 

. . dz 

ts 

ts! 

— 

— 

— 

AfTricatives,  c series  . 

. . dj 

tc 

tc! 

— 

— 

— 

Anterior  palatals  . . 

. . - 

- 

Tc-! 

— 

— 

Palatals 

Tc 

Tc! 

— 

■y 

Velars 

. . - 

2 • 

q! 

X 

— 

— 

Laterals 

Breathing  . . . . 

. . L 

L 

l! 

1 

Ti 

Vowels:  u (or  o),  u (or  o),  a,  a (d  under  the  accent),  I (or  e),  i (or  e). 


Many  of  these  also  occur  in  Haida,  to  the  account  of  which  lan- 
guage. the  student  is  referred;  but  the  Z and  n of  the  latter  language, 
along  with  the  entire  labial  series,  except  iv,  are  wanting,  although  m 
appears  in  a few  words  imitating  natural  sounds  and  in  words  intro- 
§2 
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clucGcl  from  other  stocks,  such  as  the  Tsimshian ; Z,  however,  is  usually 
transliterated  as  n.  To  make  up  for  this  loss  of  phonetic  elements, 
the  number  of  sibilants  and  related  sounds  is  greatly  increased, 
mere  Haida  has  only  s,  dj,  tc,  and  td,  we  find  here  s,  s!,  c (pro- 
nounced like  English  sh),  dj,  tc,  id,  dz,  ts,  and  ts!.  The  g is  not 
pronounced  so  far  back  as  Haida  g,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a sonant  (y),‘  which  is  pronounced  by  the  younger  people  exactly 
like  English  y.  As  indicated,  three  palatal  fortes  seem  to  be  used; 
but  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish  h!  from  Id  that  I have  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  the  distinction  in  my  texts.  After  many  palatals 
a slightly  sounded  u (or  o)  occurs,  represented  by  “ or  °,  which 
develops  in  certain  situations  into  a full  u (or  o)  sound. 

§ 3.  Phonetic  Processes 

Harmonic  changes  are  very  few  and  special.  Thus  the  reflexive 
prefix  c appears  as  tc  or  dj  occasionally,  though  I am  unable  to  lay 
down  a rule  for  the  alteration,  especially  since  it  occurs  in  words 
otherwise  identical,  as  wuclciTdiye'n  or  wudjhik’.iye'n  brothers  to 
ONE  ANOTHER.  Another  tendency  is  for  a final  surd  to  change  to 
the  corresponding  sonant  when  a vowel  is  suffixed,  as — 

qawd'q  eye  duqawd'ge  his  eye 

yugo'qtc  the  trap  yugo'qdjayu  the  trap  it  was 

yei:  spiritual  helper  duye'gi  his  spiritual  helper 

lUa'U  gadu' hidja' ge  nothing  to  kill  with  (instead  of  Lc'lAtc 
gadu'zidja'qe) 

More  important  than  either  of  the  above  is  the  employment  of  o or 
u in  place  of  i or  e when  preceded  by  certain  sounds.  This  takes 
place  usually  when  x,  q,  or  q!  precedes  and  is  itself  preceded  by  o 
or  u.  Thus  we  have  wuqd'x  to  get  to  a certain  place  by  canoe 
and  wuqdxo'n  he  had  formerly  come  ashore  there  ; Tcunu'k  did, 
Tcunugu'n  while  doing.  In  duqlua'  his  mouth  (from  q!a  mouth), 
At  uxua'  HE  ATE  SOMETHING  (from  xa  TO  eat),  the  u is  inserted. 

Since  y belongs  to  the  same  series  of  k sounds,  it  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sound,  changes 
to  w.  Therefore,  when  yi  is  suffixed  to  a word  ending  in  u,  it  changes 
to  wu;  as,  Xutslnuwu'  grizzly-bear  fort,  instead  of  XutslnuyV ; 
dutuwu'  Ills  MIND,  instead  of  dutuyi';  and  we  might  add  dugd'wu  ms 
DRUM  (from  gao  drum).  Sometimes,  though  not  invariably,  wu  is 


' See  Phonetics  of  Tsimshian. 
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used  after  a,  especially  when  a is  accented:  as,  anqd'wu  chief, 
qok'^gwand'wu  if  there  were  going  to  be  death,  ducaxd'wu  ins  hair. 
A similar  phenomenon  exists  in  Kwakiutl,  Chinook,  and  Dakota. 

The  strengthening  of  “,  as  in  duyd'gu  his  canoe  (from  canoe) 
and  daq  d'lunago'qoawe  when  salmon  were  running  up  (from 
d'lunagoq°) , must  not  be  confused  with  this. 

Contraction  of  A-i  to  e occurs,  and  will  be  referred  to  on  p.  172. 

§ 4.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  relations  are  indicated  by  allixes  and  by  juxtaposi- 
tion, reduplication  being  absolutely  wanting.  Suffixes  are  few  com- 
pared with  prefixes,  but  the  number  of  prefixes  is  not  very  great,  the 
categories  of  ideas  expressed  in  this  manner  being  limited.  The 
word-unit  is,  on  the  whole,  ver}'-  loose,  so  that  many  prefixes  might 
as  well  be  considered  as  particles.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  essen- 
tially of  the  character  of  modal  adverbs.  Others,  whose  connection 
with  the  verb  is  even  weaker,  are  pronouns  and  local  adverbs.  The 
last  group  is  apparently  much  more  closely  connected  with  the  noun, 
in  regard  to  which  particles  of  this  class  appear  as  post-positions, 
while  in  relation  to  the  verb  they  appear  as  prefixes.  A number  of 
elements  which  appear  as  suffixes  of  both  verbs  and  nouns  are  weak 
in  character  and  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  word  to 
which  they  are  attached.  In  some  cases  they  cause  or  undergo 
phonetic  changes  which  result  in  a still  closer  amalgamation  of  the 
two  constituent  elements. 

§ 5.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  distinction  between  noun  and  verb  is  fairly  clear,  although  a 
number  of  stems  appear  both  as  verbs  and  nouns,  and  a few  nominal 
stems  appear  as  incorporated  adverbial  elements.  Plurality  is  not 
expressed  in  the  noun,  but  there  is  a suffix  indicating  the  collective. 
The  plural  of  terms  of  relationship  is  formed  by  the  same  element 
that  expresses  the  third  person  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun. 
Possessive  pronouns  are  related  to  the  personal  pronouns,  but  the 
idea  of  possession  requires  the  addition  of  a suffix  to  the  noun  pos- 
sessed. The  possessive  forms  for  terms  of  relationship  differ  from 
those  for  other  nouns.  There  are  no  true  cases,  although  some  post- 
positions which  express  local  relations  are  intimatel}*  connected  >vith 
the  noun.  The  number  of  these  is  very  large. 

§§4,5 
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The  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  verb  is  the  occurrence  of  a num- 
ber of  prefixes,  the  significance  of  which  has  come  to  be  so  weak  that 
they  appear  rather  as  formal  elements  than  as  clearly  distinct  cate- 
gories. It  has  not  been  possible  to  give  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  these.  They  are  evidently  modal  in  character  and  may  occur  in 
groups.  A few  suffixes  are  common  to  verbs  and  nouns.  Verbal 
sufhxes  are  temporal  or  semi-temporal  in  character,  express  finality, 
or  transform  verbal  expressions  into  nouns.  The  Tlingit  has  a very 
strong  tendency  to  recapitulate  statements  by  means  of  demonstra- 
tives, which  are  prefixed  to  nominal  and  verbal  expressions,  as 
well  as  used  with  post-positions. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  6-24) 

The  Noun  (§§  6-10) 

§ (i.  Stnicfure 

Nominal  stems  are  mostly  monosyllabic  and  quite  distinct  from 
verbal  stems.  (Sec  §§  25,  26.) 

Nouns  are  compounded  bi^  juxtaposition,  the  (iualif3’ing  noun  pre- 
ceding the  one  qualified;  as, 

gAga'n-(j!os  sun-feet  (=sun-  Uq ! -h ucIa' s red-snapper  coat 

beams)  qo' m-xa-qoan  man-eater-people 

xdf-s.'ax'"^  root-hat 

Parts  of  the  bod}',  except  in  composition,  are  alwaj'S  classified  bj' 
placing  qa  man  before  those  belonging  to  a human  being,  and  the 
name  of  the  corresponding  animal  before  those  belonging  to  animals; 
as, 

qadjt'n  a human  hand  qaqlo's  a human  foot 

qawd'q  a human  eye  tanea!  a sea-lion’s  head 

qagu'k-a  human  ear  qcnoakd'nqla  a deer’s  mouth 

Nouns  consisting  of  a theme  and  post-positions  occur;  as, 
cl-t!-ka'  {(fi-  behind-on)  Sitka.  (See  § 23,  nos.  24,  29.) 

More  common  are  nouns  containing  a possessive  element  {-yt  or  -?) 
(see  § 10): 

gtts!°  qoa'nt  skj'  people  slAtc  d'v^  Moss  Town 

xat  qoa'nt  salmon  people  tan  q! Adacljd'yt  sea-lion  bristles 

yao  teyV  herring  rock 
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Here  may  belong - 

people  of  the  island  an-<ja'-wo  town’s  man  ( = chief) 
Kiks  (a  Tlingit  clan) 

Other  compounds  are: 

Go'na-na  foreign  tribe  (the  in-  tslu-ta't  another  night  (= morn- 
land  Athapascan)  ing) 

Dekl'-na  far-out  tribe  (the 
Haida) 

Nouns  formed  from  clauses  also  occur: 

a married  couple.  (Seew«-[§  15.4];  c-redexive[§  11]; 
ta  probably  = ^/^i  [§  14.4];  ca  to  marry;  yt  [§  20.2] 
y a-t ! a<2  ! d’ -y  e-t  movtxw  iy  a- 12];  to  pound;  -ye[§20.2]; 

-t  purposive  suffix  l§  20.1]) 

td-ux-si-yet  whistle(^5  into;  ux  to  blow;  Si[?];  |/6[§  20.2];  -^ [§  20.1]) 
Yd,k"-kahisegA'Tc’^  canoe-resting-place  (a  })lace  name)  (?/a^“  canoe; 

ka-,  la-^  se-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2;  § IS. 4,  1];  qa  stem  [?]) 
KAt-nAq-tvi,  white-rock-on-top-of-another  (King  island)  (?) 
Yu'y!a-kA’nAX-At-yadugu’q  point  he  threw  something  across  {yu- 
demonstrative;  q.'a  a point;  post-position  probably  com- 

pounded of  ON, and«A,,PNEAR;  Althing;  ya-^du-[^  15.3;  § 17. 3| 
verbal  prefixes;  guq  to  throw) 

yu-AG-iga' -wusuwu' -At  the  thing  that  helped  him  {yu-  demonstra- 
tive; ac  personal  pronoun  of  third  person;  for;  ?cm- verbal 
prefix;  sii  stem;  infinitive  or  possessive  suffix) 
Oe'mjak!''-Ldx  moldy-corner  (of  salmon),  (a  personal  name)  {ce'nya 
corner;  pi’obably  diminutive  suffix;  ifix  moldy) 

Adjectives,  exce])t  numerals,  follow  the  noun  (lualified. 

§7.  Inteiisire  Sa/px 

When  special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  anything,  an  intensive  suffix, 
-tc,  is  employed.  Thus  £ingVttc  is  the  intensive  form  of  Llngi't 
people;  KtksAds'tc^  the  emphatic  form  of  the  name  of  the  clan  IviksA  di^ 
qmmgd'tc^  the  emphatic  form  of  qawd'q  eyes;  uhdJntc,  the  emphatic 
form  of  Tihd'n  (w^:);  und  lAa'Ic  never,  the  emphatic  form  of  the  nega- 
tive particle  lgI  not. 

Diminutive  Sufiix 

Smallness  is  indicated  by  suffixing  -k!°  or  as, 

xtxtcn'k!°  little  frog  (from  Atk!A'tskI°  a small  boy  (this 
xtxtc!  frog)  always  takes  the  diminutive) 

dk!"  little  lake  (from  d lake)  dxvyA’tkk''  her  little  child 

'7,  8 
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This  suffix  is  used  much  with  terms  of  relationship,  sometimes 
probably  in  an  endearing  sense;  as, 

grandchild  daughter 

mk!^^  grandparent  kUh!^^  nephew  or  niece 

iayfc/"  little  mother,  mother’s 
sister 

§ .9.  CollecMve 


With  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  but  more  often  the  latter,  the 
sense  of  a lot  of  or  a heap  of  is  expressed  by  suffixing  y/  or  y/2/  as, 

LlngVt  man  or  men  Llngt'tg!  many  men  together 

ta  stone  teg!  stones  lying  in  a heap 

q!atl  island  q!a't!g!t  islands 

hU  house  ht'tqlt  houses 

gux  slave  guxq!  slaves 

That  this  is  not  a true  plural  is  shown  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
fact  that  its  emploionent  is  not  essential,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  occasionally  used  where  no  idea  of  plurality,  according 
to  the  English  understanding  of  that  term,  exists.  Thus  yiiya'i 
LAnq!  THE  BIG  AVHALE*  may  be  said  of  a single  whale,  the  suffix  indi- 
cating that  the  whale  was  very  large,  and  that  it  had  many  parts  to  be 
cut  out.  Therefore  it  may  best  be  called  a collective  suffix. 

With  terms  of  relationship  the  plural  is-  more  often  indicated  by 
placing  liAS  after  the  noun: 


duka'k.  his  uncle,  duka'k  hAS  dua't  his  aunt,  dua't  liAS  his 
his  uncles  aunts 

Has  also  fulfills  the  office  of  a personal  pronominal  prefix  in  fhe 
third  person  plural,  but  it  is  probable  that  fhe  pi’onominal  function  is 
secondary  (see  § 11). 

Instead  of  Jias,  some  terms  of  relationship  take  yen,  often  in  con- 
junction with  the  collective  suffix  q! ; as, 

duka'ni  his  brother-in-law  dukd'niyen  his  brothers-in-law 

klk!  jmunger  lirother  nmckikUydn  brothers  to  eac-h 

other  {wu-  § 15.4;  c-  § 11) 

ducA't  his  wife  d uca' tq!tyhi  his  wives 


§ ]0.  l*o.ssesslon. 


Possession  is  expi’essed  by  the  possessive  pronoun,  which  precedes 
the  noun,  and  by  a suffix  which  is  attached  to  the  term  for  the  thing 
possessed,  except  when  it  is  a term  of  relationship' or  part  of  the  body, 
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or  one  of  a few  other  terms.  This  .suffix  is  -yi  after  the  vowels  a, 
e,  7,  e,  and  sometimes  after  a;  -i  after  consonants;  and  -wu  and  -wo 
after  u or  o and  occasionally  after  a. 


yao  te'yt  herring’s  rock 
xixtc!k!'‘  elyV  little  frog’s 
song 

The  po.ssessive  pronouns  are — 
AX  my 
i th}' 

(la  his 
AC  his  own 
Examples — 

Axi'c  111}'  father 
duLiC  his  mother 
duaxa'yt  his  paddle 
dawatsla'gayt  her  cane 
hAsducayl'nayt  their  anchor 


Plxamples  are— 

xat  (joa'nt  .salmon  people 
xatn!  nuvm'  grizzlj'-bear’s  fort 


ha  our 
yl  your 
liAHilu  their 


icA't  th}'  wife 
dutdq!  Ins  heart 
dutcu'nt  his  dream 
dahVtt  his  house 
duuhit  his  town 


The  demonstrative  a may  sometimes  replace  the  forms  of  the  third 
person;  as,  acd'yt  ills  head. 

It  seems  possil)le  that  the  suffix  -i  {-u,  -yi,  -wu)  is  identical  with  the 
participial  suffix  to  lie  discussed  in  § 20.2. 


§ 11.  The  Personal  Pronoun 

There  are  three  series  of  per.sonal  pronouns;  the  subjective,  objec- 
tive, and  independent.  The  last  of  these  evidently  contains  demon- 
.strative  elements,  and  may  be  strengthened  b}'  the  intensive  suffix 
(§  7).  The  third  person  objective  with  verbs  and  post-positions  is 
sometimes  a,  while  da  and  ItAadu  are  used  only  with  post-positions. 
In  the  following  table  the.se  pronouns  are  given,  together  with  the 


possessive  pronoun: 

Subjective 

Objective 

Possessive 

Independent 

1st  per.  sing. 

. . X,  xa 

XAt 

AX 

(ca 

2d  per.  sing. 

i 

i 

i 

wad 

( ® ) 

3d  per.  sing. 

. . ' - 

] da  V 

du 

hu 

3d  per.  sing. 

reflexive  - 

c 

AC 

- 

lstper.pl.  . 

. . tu 

ha 

ha 

uhaJn 

2d  per.  pi.  . 

• • yl' 

yl 

i rt  \ 

yl 

ylwd'n 

3d  per.  pi.  . 

_ 

i (Aa.)  i 

IlAsdu 

hAS 

( /lAsdu  ) 
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In  composition  the  objective  pronoun  always  precedes  the  sub- 
jective, and  both  may  be  separated  by  verbal  prefixes.  The  use  of 
the  independent  pronoun  in  a sentence  does  not  affect  the  verbal  com- 
pound, and  the  pronominal  prefixes  must  be  repeated. 

The  subjective  pronoun  appears  as  the  subject  of  all  active  verbs, 
no  matter  whether  they  have  an  object  or  not.  Some  verbs  that  have 
no  object  take  an  indefinite  object,  At  something;  for  instance. 

At  xa  xa  I eat  .something 
At  xa  cd<2  I laugh 

/Ta.s  is  freer  in  its  position  than  the  pronouns  described  before.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  a pronoun. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  are  the  following; 

XAtc  q! axOaovI s!tn  I questioned  him  (xa  1,  independent;  -to,  inten- 
sive suffix  [§  7];  qlA  mouth  [§  U.l];  xa  1,  subjective,  wu-  verbal 
prefix  [§  15.1];  -s!tn  stem) 

/m  XAtc  qlaioxi! s!tn  he  questioned  me  (hn  independent  pronoun; 

XAtc  emphatic  form  of  objective) 
iq! Axawu' s!tn  I questioned  thee  (i  thee;  q/A  mouth;  xa  I) 
wae'tc  XAt  q!ewu's!tn  thou  questionedst  me  {woe' to  emphatic  form 
of  independent  pronoun;  xAt  me;  q!a-i  contracted  to  q!e  mouth 
thou) 

uhd'ntc  q.’Atimu'sltn  we  questioned  him  (uhd'ntc  emphatic  form 
of  independent  pronoun;  tu  we,  subjective) 
wae'tc  hnq!eiou's!in  thou  questionedst  us  (Aa  us) 
wAabi^c  we  questioned  you  (yi  3'ou;  qiA  mouth;  tu 

we,  subjective) 
xagdx  I am  crying 

uhd'n  QAX  tu'satV  we  are  ciying  (tu  we;  sa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1]; 
ti  to  be) 

ye  yatoaqd'  she  said  thus  (ye  adverbial,  thus;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15. 

3];  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  qd  to  .say) 
ye  ya! xoaqa  I said  thus  (x  I;  wa-  verlial  prefix  [§  18.2]) 
ixasiCi'n  I saw  thee  (i  thee;  xa  1;  si-  prefix  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 
yixasiti'n  1 saw  jmu  (yi  you) 

xoasiti'n  1 saw  him  (x-  I;  the  use  of  oa  here  is  not  explained) 
xAtyisiti'n  yo,  saw  me  (xAt  me;  yi  ye) 
hayisifi'n  ye  saw  us  (ha  us) 
hAsyisifi'71  ye  saw  them  (Iias  them) 

Gaya'  hade'  Jias  awad'xVaey  heard  it  on  Gajui'  (hade'  on;  h.AS  the}"; 
a-  indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  ci  song;  wa-  verbal  prefix 
[§  18.2];  ax  to  hear) 
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alcA't  liAS  qox  ayu'  J>as  aositl'n  when  they  paddled  toward  it  they 
saw  it  {a-  indefinite  pronoun;  kAt  toward;  Jlas  they;  qox  to  go 
by  canoe;  a-yu  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see;  here  a is  used 
three  times;  first,  replacing  xtxtc!  prog  as  object  of  the  po.st- 
position  k.At;  second,  in  combination  with  yn^  pei-forming  the 
function  of  a conjunction,  when;  and,  third,  in  the  principal 
verb,  again  taking  the  place  of  xtxtc!) 

The  pronoun  is  contracted  with  a few  verbal  prefixes.  The  i com- 
bines with  the  terminal  vowel  of  preceding  elements,  as  in  XAt 
q!ewu!s!tn  thou  que.stionest  me  {q!A-i  = q!e  mouth  thou;  xa  and 
the  prefix  wa-  form  xoa^  although  xoa  may  perhaps  originate  in  other 
ways  also.  Contractions  are  particularly  characteristic  of  the  future, 
which  has  a prefix  qu-.  This  combines  with  the  first  person  to  qwa  (for 
guxa)\  with  the  second  person  to  ge  (for  gti-i).  The.se  forms  will  be 
discussed  later  on  (§  15.5). 


§ 12.  The  Demonstrative  Pronoun 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  with  nouns,  with  verbs  when 
changed  into  nouns,  in  the  formation  of  connectives,  and  with  certain 
elements  which  transform  them  into  independent  demonstratives. 

1.  he  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  alwa3’s  present. 

2.  jfa  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  pre.senf,  but  a little  farther 

awa}'  than  the  preceding. 

3.  jftf  indicates  an  object  more  remote,  but  it  has  now  come  to  per- 

form almost  the  function  of  an  article. 

4.  tre  indicates  an  object  far  remote  and  usuall\’  entii’elv  invisible. 

It  has  (iome  to  be  ased  almo.st  with  the  freedom  of  yu. 

Following  are  examples  of  their  u.se: 


he  fingit  ) . 

, /-  this  person 
ya  hngit  j 

yu'ilvgtt  the  person 
we'hngtt  that  person 


he' do  this  place  here 

yaU!a  this  place,  this  person 

yu'do  u'c  d'nt  there  is  thy  father’s  town 

mju\  awe\  when,  that  being  done 


Some  of  them  are  also  emplo^^ed  with  post-positions;  as,  hat  hither. 
Sometimes,  particularl}’^  in  songs,  another  demonstrative,  yadi^  is  heard, 
which  is  evidently  compounded  from  ya.  It  difi'ers  from  ya  in  being 
used  to  refer  to  a per.son  who  has  just  been  spoken  of,  but  is  not 
actually  present. 

§ 12 
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The  Verb  (§§  13-21) 

§ 13.  Stvactnre 

Verbal  stems  are,  on  the  whole,  mouosyllablic.  They  take  a con- 
siderable number  of  prefixes  and  a few  suffixes.  Most  of  the  prefixes 
have  a very  weak  meaning,  and  appear  in  many  cases  as  purely  formal 
elements,  while  in  other  cases  the  underlying  meaning  may  be  detected. 
It  seems  easiest  to  classify  these  prefixes  according  to  their  position. 
In  the  transitive  verb  the  object  precedes  the  whole  verbal  complex. 
Then  follow  prefixes,  stem,  and  suffixes  in  the  following  order: 

I*repxes  (§§  14-18) 


(1)  Nominal  prefixes 

(2)  First  modal  prefixes. 

(3)  Pronominal  subject. 

(4)  Second  modal  prefixes. 

(5)  Third  modal  prefixes. 

(6)  Stem. 

(7)  Suffixes. 

§ 14.  NOMINAL  PREFIXES 

A few  monosyllabic  nouns  are  prefixed  to  the  verb.  I have  found 

the  following: 

1.  q!a  MOUTH  or  lips. 

qeqle'dt  ayvl  ye'q.'ayaqa  toward  morning  she  spoke  thus  {aya' 
indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  ye  thus;  q!a  mouth; 
ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  qa  to  say) 
yuxd'nAs!  adA'x  qlaodisa!  he  blew  upon  the  raft  (yu  demon- 
strative; xd'nAs!  raft;  a indefinite  pronoun;  dAX  on;  q!a 
mouth;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  dt-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.3]; 
sa  to  blow) 

2.  tu  mind. 

Atcawe'  tuwulUsi'n  therefore  (the  KaksA'di)  are  brave  {tu  mind; 

wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  U-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  tsln  strong) 
Lax  wa'sa  tuwunu'h  he  felt  very  sad  {zax  very;  wa'sa  how;  tu 
mind;  wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  nuk  sad) 

3.  ill  POINT. 

ddq  d'lunago'qoawe  when  they  were  running  ashox'e  in  a crowd 
{ddq  ashore;  a demonstrative;  lu  point,  i.  e.  crowd;  na-  at  the 
same  time  when  [§  17.5];  go'qoawe  they  run) 
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4.  dit-  is  employed  sometimes  with  words  meaning  to  SAY'or  tell, 
when  it  seems  to  indicate  an  indirect  obiect. 

dukd'nhjen  ye  daya'duya,  his  brothers-in-law  spoke  to  him  thus 
{du-  his;  ka'niyen  brothers-in-law;  ye  thus;  da-  indirect  object; 
ya-  [§  16.3];  du-  [§  17.3];  ya  to  say) 

§ 15.  FIRST  MODAL  PREFIXES 

1.  cu-  usually  stands  before  all  other  prefixes,  and  indicates  that  the 

action  of  the  verb  is  total,  applying  to  all  of  the  people  or 
objects  involved. 

qot  Gu'waxix  they  had  been  all  killed  off 

yade' x-tdk'^  cunaxi'xawe  when  these  two  }"ears  were  over  {ya- 
these;  dex  two;  tdk'‘  year;  cu-  totally;  na-  at  the  same  time  when 
[§  17.5];  xlx  to  finish;  awe  when) 

axode'  yaydl  cunagu't  he  was  leading  all  these  men  among  them  {a 
indefinite  pronoun;  xode  among;  ya  demonstrative;  qa  man; 
(ni-  totally;  Tia-  at  the  same  time  when  [§  17. 6J;  gu-  to  go;  -t  pui’- 
pose  [§  20.1]) 

ye  yhi  JiA'sdu  cuq!  dJxeadja  thus  there  them  all  he  told  {ye  thus; 
yen  there;  liAsdu  them;  cu-  totall}';  q!a  with  month  [§  14.1]; 
wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  dja  to  tell) 

KUiHA'dl  qot  cu'waxix  the  KiksA'di  were  all  lost  {qot  wholly; 
cu-  totally;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  xix  to  finish) 

This  prefix  appears  to  be  used  also  as  a post  position. 

Axcu'dt  yaqo'x  come  over  to  me  (a®  me;  cu  entire!}";  -dt  to;  ya- 
verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  qox  to  go  by  water) 

2.  h’o-  indicates  causation,  and  performs  the  functions  of  a causative 

auxiliary. 

ax  ddq  qoka'odztha'  she  caused  a hole  to  be  in  it  by  digging  {ax 
literally,  from  it;  shoreward,  or  into  the  earth;  qo-  indefinite 
verbal  prefix  [§15.6];  ka-  causative;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§17.2]; 
dzt-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.6];  ha  stem) 

hAsdudakaJq!  kaodu'Ltya  nu  hen  a large  fort  was  caused  to  be 
lowered  down  on  them  {liAsdu  them;  daka'q!  out  on;  ka-  to 
cause;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3]; 
verbal  prefix  [§  18.5];  mi  fort;  xm  large) 

yidA'tsqodtc  ylwAckaqlo'kotc  ka'oninex  when  did  your  cheek-flesh 
cause  a man  to  be  saved?  {yidA'tsqoetc^hQr\\ yi  your;  Mjxccheek; 
kaqlokotc  flesh,  with  intensive  suffix;  ka-  to  cause;  o-  verbal 
prefix  [§  17.2];  si-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  nex  to  save) 
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At  ka'oliga  they  caused  (the  canoe)  to  be  loaded  up  {At  indefinite 
object  [things];  ha-  to  cause;  o-  vevlial  prefix  [§  17.2];  U-  verbal 
prefix  [§18.4];  ga  to  load) 

ade'  akd'ioana  doxAnqd'wu  then  he  caused  his  clothes-inan  to  go 
out  (a  demonstrative;  deto\  a indefinite  pronoun;  ka-  to  cause; 
wa- verbal  prefix  [§18.2];  na  to  send;  do  his;  xau  clothes,  qa 
man;  -lou  possessive  [see  § 10]) 

3.  ya-  seems  to  indicate  the  continuation  of  an  action  or  state. 

ylya'xtc  are  you  hearing  it?  [yl  ye;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  ax  to  hear; 
-tc  emphatic  suffix) 

KtknAdt'to  A’toayu  xtxtc!  Has  ayahe'n  therefore  the  KiksA'di  claim 
the  frog  {a  indefinite  pronoun;  tea  adverb;  a indefinite  pronoun; 
yu  demonstrative;  xtxtc!  frog;  Kas  they;  a indefinite  pronoun; 
ya-  verbal  prefix;  hen  stem) 

ht'tqlt  tux  qa'owagut  yucawA't  the  woman  was  going  through  the 
houses  (/(iif  house;  -q!t  collective  suffix;  tux  through;  ya-  o-  wa- 
verbal  prefixes  [§17.2;  §18.2];  <7«togo;  -if  purpo.se  [§  20.1]) 

ya  IiA'sduqa'nAx  yagatsd'q  when  he  was  chasing  them  {ya  demon- 
strative; hA’sdu  them;  qd'nAX  after;  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§17.4]; 
tsdq  to  run) 

yuyanagxi'tt  when  (he  was)  traveling  {yu  demonstrative;  ga-,  na- 
[§  17.4,  5],  verbal  prefixes;  gu  to  go;  -t  -t  suffixes  [§  20.1,  2]) 

This  prefix  ya-  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  suffix  I’eferred  to  in 
§20.4.  ■ 

4.  wu-  often  indicates  the  passive,  but  seems  to  have  a very  much 

wider  function. 

Cltlka'de  an  hAS  wuqo'x  they  went  with  him  to  Baranoff  island 
{Cl  Baranoff  island;  t!  behind;  ka  on\  deio\  a demonstrative; 
-n  with;  Jias  they;  wu-  prefix;  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 

ydayxi  xtxtc!  q!acl'yi  wudv!dztku  that  is  how  the  frog’s  song 
came  to  be  known  {ye-  adverb;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yu  demon- 
strative; xtxtc!  frog;  q!a  mouth;  cl  song;  -yl  possessive  [§  10]; 
wu-  du-  dzi-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  § 18.6];  kxo  to  know) 

vmctt'n  At  wudupik!e'  peace  was  made  between  them  {wu-  verbal 
prefix;  c-  reflexive  [ § 11] ; ttn  with;  {louctt'n  together];  At 
indefinite  object;  wu-  du-  zt-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  § 18.5]; 
k!e  to  be  good) 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  a curious  use  of  wu-  before  the 
reflexive  prefix  c-,  the  latter  standing  independent  of  the  verb, 
and  being  followed  by  a post-position.  This  employment  of 
wu-  with  the  reflexive  is  very  common. 

§ 15 
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6.  f//f-  or  </-!-.  Future  time  is  denoted  by  n prefix  (ju-  or  f/^-,  which 
is  sometimes  used  much  as  if  it  were  an  independent  particle. 
Besides  its  strictly  future  function,  it  is  employed  in  speak- 
ing of  any  event  about  to  take  jilaee  as  well  in  the  past  as  the 
future.  In  the  following  simple  examples  it  is  often  accom- 
panied by  the  affix  »- to  become,  which  will  be  treated  in  § 15.7. 

wand  At  gmjoneyV  whatever  is  going  to  happen  {^oasd  whatever; 

At  indefinite  object;  (/(i-  future;  gonast^xw,  -yt  suffix  [§  20.2J) 
an  guyagu't  when  ho  was  going  to  go  with  them  {a  indefinite 
jironoun;  -n  with;  gu-  future;  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  guto 
go;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1]) 

de  ddgd^  ye  gaxdtumi'  yuht't  daidedt'  they  were  going  to  take  up 
the  house-timl)ers  {de  now;  ddqde  up  to;  ye  thus;  gu-  future; 
X-  to  become;  du-  s-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.8;  § 18.1];  ni  to  take; 
yu  demonstrative;  h%t  house;  daidedt'  timbers) 
hit  a guxlaydx  gone't  gAtiayV  the  opposite  side  (clan)  was  going 
to  build  a house  {hit  house;  a indefinite  pronoun;  gu-  future; 
X-  to  become;  la-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  yex  to  build  [®  possibly 
a suffix]) 

]ja!d()q!()a  g Axdutal ge  they  were  going  to  make  a hole  in  this  one’s 
mouth  (//a  demonstrative;  do-  his;  q!a  mouth  [see  § 3];  gA- future; 
X-  to  become;  da-  verbal  pi’efix  [§  1T.3];  tak  to  bore  [?];  -e 
suffix) 

More  often  the  future  occurs  in  conjunction  with  an  indefinite  pre- 
fix qo  or  h'.  The  following  examples  illustrate  this  use,  and  also 
show  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  combines  with  the  personal 
pronominal  prefixes.  It  will  be  seen  that,  instead  of  guxa  in  the 

first  person,  we  find  qwa;  instead  of  gu-i^  in  the  second  person, 

» 

ge.  It  would  also  seem  that  contractions  of  q and  g to  y,  and  q 
and  g to  (/,  take  place  in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural. 


F uture  tense  of  the  verb  c,1t  to  do 


Singular 

1st  per.  yeqqwasgt' t 
2d  per.  yeqge'sglt 
3d  per.  yeqgwa' sglt 

Future  tense  of  the  verb 

Singular 

1st  per.  xa'ta  ye'nde  qqioage'q! 

2d  per.  v'adtc  ye'nde  qgege'q! 

3d  per.  hutc  ye'nde  A'qgwage'q! 

§ 15 


Plural 

ye'  qAxtusgtt 

ye'gaxylsgl't 

JiAS  qo'  a yc'sgugasgl't 

OKU!  TO  THROW  DOAVN 
Plural 

uhd'nte  ye'nde  qAxtugdq! 
ylhd'ntc  ye'nde  gAxytge'g! 
hAstc  ye'nde  SAqgwage'ql 
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,The  5 which  appears  in  the  third  person  plural  is  probably  a con- 
traction of  has,  although  the  full  word  has  may  not  have  been 
heard  when  recording. 

To  CRY  takes  the  prefix  or  modifier  he,  and  its  plural  is  formed 
by  the  use  of  the  verb  ti  to  be. 

Future  tense  of  the  verb  ga.y  to  cry 

Singulur  Plural 

1st  per.  ke  k'^qioaga'x  {uhd'n)  ke  gax  gAxtu  sati 

M {^oa<^)  kek^gegd'x  {yVm'n)  ke  gax  gaxjftsati' 

3d  per.  {hit)  ke  k'‘gioagd'x  ke  Jias  gax  gA'xsati 

6.  qo-,  k";  is  used  when  the  event  recorded  happened  at  a time  or 
place  that  is  ill  defined. 

lU  Let!  qa  a'H  qosti'  there  were  no  white  men’s  things  in  those 
days  not;  Lei:.' white;  yaman;  x7Uheir  things;  verbal 

prefixes  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

yuqo'liLlt'tk'^  those  who  used  to  leave  the  others  behind  (yu 
demonstrative;  go-  U-  verbal  prefi.xes  [§  18.4];  l!U  stem;  -X'“  suf- 
fix [§  20.3]) 

k'‘diieu' qte  they  always  laughed  at  him  (/!’“-  du-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.3];  cuq  to  laugh;  -to  always  [§  19.1]) 

gusu'  yhi  yufxdtcgl  where  is  it  that  they  never  broke  it  ofi'  {gusv! 
where;  yhi  there;  ya-  demonstrative;  (f-  verbal  prefix;  xUc 
stem;  g%  probably  should  bo  [§  20.3]) 

Kt  k"qedl'x  a sign  or  parable  {At  something;  k?‘-  prefix;  qe  proba- 
blj'^  stem;  -x  suffix  [§  19.4]) 

tel  su  qosti'  there  was  no  rain  {lH  not;  su  rain;  qo-  s-  verbal  pre- 
fixes [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

Since  future  events  are  by  their  nature  indeterminate,  this  prefix  is 
constantly  used  with  the  future  prefix  gu-\  as, 

a'q°gwallq  when  will  he  break  it  ofl‘?  {a  indefinite  pronoun;  (f- 
indefinite  prefix;  g{u)-  future  prefix;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
liq!  to  break  oil') 

7.  -X  expresses  the  alteration  of  a person  or  thing  from  one  condi- 
tion to  another.  It  is  suffixed  to  the  name  of  the  thing  altered, 
the  adjective  indicating  the  altered  state,  or  to  the  future  particle, 
but  is  placed  among  verbal  prefixes  because  its  connection  with 
the  following  verb  is  extremely  close,  as  is  shown  by  its  inser- 
tion after  the  future  paidicle. 

tsdsUlux  %'nasti  you  can  become  an  owl  {tsesk!^  owl;  -x  verbal 
affix;  t thou;  na-  s-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.5;  § 18.1];  ti  stem) 

§ 15 
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qlanacJcU^xsitlha  hud  l)i;coiue  poor  {q ! a7)acMti \ioov\  -» transitivo 
affix;  si-  verbal  ]>reiix  [§  18.1  J;  ti  to  lie) 
dxmmqU'x  siti  it  laid  come  to  belong  to  his  friends  {du  his;  xon 
friend;  -i/.'e  collective  suflix  [§  i)J;  -re  transitive  affix;  si-  verbal 
prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

tc!a  (In  qo'a  (ja'yaqd' q ! woAnx  siti  but  yet  they  became  men  such 
as  one  can  trade  with  {tc/a  yet;  d/i  with  them;  qo'a  liowevcr; 
(qa  men;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15. 3J;  qdqhiwAn  such  as  one  can 
trade  with  [?];  -x  [as  before];  si-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 
gux  tusVt  we  will  make  it  fiecome  cooked  {gu-  future  sign;  -x  transi- 
tive affix;  tn  we;  sit  to  cook) 

ayl'  de  yetfgAx  daVq!  T ! a' <q! dentan  the}'  were  going  to  invite  the 
TlA'qldeiitrin  {a  indefinite  pronoun;  yi-de  po.st-position  \de  to]; 
ye  adverbial  prefix;  <f-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gA-  future 
prefix  f§  15.5];  transitive  affix;  </«- verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  /y 
to  invite) 

§ 16.  PRONOMINAL  SUBJECT 

The  subjective  pronoun  follows  the  first  modal  elements.  Rxamples 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  subjective  pronoun  have  been  given 
before  (§  11).  The  following  example  contains  also  first  modals: 

lU  waxasAgo'k  ymidat! A'tc  1 can  not  swim  {lU  not;  wu-  verlial 
prefix  [§  15.4] ; xa  1;  sa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  ydk  can;  ym- 
dat'.Atc  to  swim) 

§ 17.  SECOND  MODAL  PREFIXES 

1.  djl-  QUICKLY. 

liA'sdu  dCit  xd  djm' digut  enemies  came  upon  them  quickly;  (liA'sdu 
them;  dat  upon;  xd  enemies;  dji-  quickly;  u-  verbal  prefix 
[§  17.2];  di-  inchoative  [§  18.3];  gu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1]) 
ade'  dak  wudjixl'x  he  ran  tlowndo  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  de 
to;  dak  down  or  out;  wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  dji-  quickly; 
xix  to  get) 

yux  liAS  djtuded't  they  started  to  rush  out  {yux  out;  Iias  they; 

quickly;  u-de- [§  17.2;  § 18.3];  di  to  go) 

Leg!  ts.'utd't  ayu'  At  nate'  Jias  dji'usiha  one.  morning  they  started 
out  quickly  tohunt  along  shore  {L^!  ts.'utd't  [see  p.  200,  note  1 1] ; 
a-yu  indefinite  demonstrative  pronoun;  At  indefinite  object, 
nate'  to  hunt  [?];  Kas  they;  dji- u-si  vevhdl  prefixes  [§  17.2; 
§ 18.1];  Jia  to  start) 

JiAsduLd'k."^  adji't  Iias  adji'watAU  the}'  gave  their  sister  to  him 
quickly;  QiAsdu  their;  idt.'“  sister;  ad; (7)- indefinite  pronoun 
with  intensive  suflix;  -t  to;  Jias  they;  a-  demonstrative, 
dji-wa-  [§  18.2];  tAU  to  give) 
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2.  n-  {()-)  often  accompanies  simple  statements  of  past  actions. 

This  prefix  is  never  used  with  the  future  gu-,  or  with  wu-,  nor 
apparently  with  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and 
plural,  and  occurs  only  in  the  principal  verb.  It  may  be  an 
element  expressing  the  active,  but  may  equally  well  be 
regarded  as  a past-temporal  prefix. 

yen  uqo'xtc  he  always  came  there  {yen  there;  w- prefix;  qox  to  go 
by  canoe;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

zeq!  ts.'uta't  an  Tee  uddgl't  dutcu'ni  one  morning  he  awoke  with 
his  dream  {beq!  one;  ts.'uta't  morning  [see  p.  200,  note  11];  an 
with  it;  Ice  up;  u-  prefix;  dzi-  prefix  [§18.6];  ylt  to  awake; 
du  his;  tcun  dream;  -i  possessive  suffix) 

LAX  q.’un  JiAS  uxe'  many  nights  they  stayed  out  (lax  very;  q.'un 
many  (nights);  Iias  they;  u-  prefix;  xe  to  camp) 
ayu'  liAS  aositl'n  there  they  saw  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o- 
verbal  prefix;  si-  indicative  prefix  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 

Le  dutu'tx  qot  Tcaoduk.'l't  it  all  got  out  of  his  head  (re  out;  du  his; 
tu  into;  -t  at;  -xfrom;  qot  all;  ta- causative  [§  15.2];  o- verbal 
prefix;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  Ic.'lt  to  get) 

3.  (In-  is  very  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the  English  perfect 

tense,  conveying  the  idea  of  something  already  accomplished. 
It  resembles  wa-  [§  18.2]  in  some  respects,  and  is  often  used 
conjointly  with  it;  but  Avhile  wa-  seems  to  express  finality,  du- 
expresses  previous  accomplishment. 

• 

Le  dutu'tx  qot  TcaoduTc’.l't  it  got  all  out  of  his  head  (see  above  no. 
2,  ex.  5) 

ck'.e  d'yitalidn  yu' yaodudzlqa  “get  up!”  they  said  to  him  {cJc.'e 
up;  d'gitalidn  get  [?];  yu-  demonstrative;  ya-  verbal  prefix 
[§  15.3];  o-du-dd-[l  17.2;  § 18.6];  ga  to  say) 
age'di  Iias  ga'dustln  when  they  saw  them  already  inside  {a- 
indefinite  pronoun;  ge  inside;  di  to;  Tias  they;  ga-  when 
[§  17.4];  du-s-  [§  18.l'i;  tin  to  see) 

Tcoducl'  dulga'  they  hunted  for  him  Qco-  [§  15.6];  du-]  cl  to 
hunt;  du  he;  I euphonic  [?];  ga  for)  ‘ 

Lei  wudusTcu'  they  knew  not  {lU  not;  wu-  [§  15.4];  du-]  s- 
[§  18.1];  leu  to  know) 

ts.'uta't  hlnwA'tdi  alcaye'lc  wudu'waax  Atxe'tc  the  next  morning  (it) 
was  to  be  heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  {ts.'uta't  [see  p.  200, 
note  11];  hln  water;  WAt  mouth;  dl  to;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 
Icaye'lc  at;  wu-  [§  15.4];  du-]  wa-  [§  18.2];  ax  to  hear;  At 
indefinite  object;  xe  to  go  on;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
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dAue't  ayide'  ye  wududzi'ni  a box  of  grease  was  put  inside  of  the 
canoe  {dAUl't  box  of  grease;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  -yide 
inside;  ye  thus  [?];  wu-  f§  15.4];  cZu-;  dzi-  [§  18.6];  ni  to  put 
aboard) 

lH  liAS  dutl'n  they  could  not  see  him  (lU  not;  Kas  they;  du- 
perfect  suffix;  tin  to  see) 

4.  (ja-  is  a prefix  which  indicates  usually  that  the  action  was  per- 

formed just  before  some  other  action,  and  may  be  translated 
by  our  conjunction  when.  This  may  be  identical  with  the 
ya  in  aya  or  ayaawe'tsa  as  soon  as,  immediately  upon. 

Lax  d'tAtc  yadj a' qlnawe  day  uyu'ttc  when  he  became  very  cold, 
he  always  came  out  (lcx  very;  at  cold;  -tc  intensive  suffix; 
ya-',  djaq  to  die  of  [hyperbolically] ; suffix  [§19.3];  awe 
when;  daq  out;  u-  [§  17.2];  yu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1];  -tc 
always  [§  19.1]) 

aye'di  Jias  ya'dustln  liA'sduddt  xd  djivdiyu't  when  they  saw  them 
inside,  the  enemy  started  to  come  upon  them  (see  ]i.  179,  ] 

no.  3,  third  example) 

dul'c  d'ni  akind'  wuyaxi'xin  yu'yAyan  ye  ye'ndusqetc  when  the 
sun  got  straight  up  over  her  father’s  town,  they  always  said  to 
her  as  follows  {dw-  her;  Ic  father;  dn  town;  -i  possessive 
suffix;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  Hnd'  above;  wu-  [§  15.4];  ya-) 
xix  to  reach;  -in  suffix  [§  19.3];  yu-  demonstrative;  yAyan 
sun;  ye  thus;  yen  possibly  there;  du-  [§  17.3];  s-  [§  18.1];  qa 
to  say;  -fc  intensive  suffix) 

5.  }i<i-  is  employed  when  the  action  with  Avdiich  it  is  associated  is 

represented  as  accompanied  by  or  accompanying  some  other  , 
action.  Just  as  ya-  may  often  be  translated  when,  this  prefix  ; 
may  be  translated  while,  yet  the  two  may  be  used  together.  ' 

It  is  so  similar  to  the  suffix  -n  [§  19.3]  that  it  is  not  unlikely  , 

that  the  two  are  identical. 

ayA'xde  yanayu'diayu  aosotl'n  cdWA't  yu'adlylya'  cwu'zixac  while 
he  was  going  around  the  lake,  he  saw  a woman  floating  there 
(a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yAX  around;  de  at;  ya-  [§  15.3];  na-; 
yu  to  go;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  ayu  indefinite  pronoun  and 
demonstrative;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-  [§  18.1]; 
tin  to  see;  cd'wAt  woman;  yu  demonstrative;  adlylya  in  it 
[exact  meaning  uncertain];  c-  reflexive;  wu-  Li-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.4;  § 18.5]) 

ddq  JiAS  naqo'x  a' ayu  yuhunxo'a  ye'qlayaqa  while  they  were  going 
shoreward,  the  eldest  brother  said  as  follows  (ddq  shoreward; 
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hAs  they;  na-;  q^ox  to  go  by  canoe;  a'a-yu  indefinite  pronoun 
and  demonstrative;  yu-  demonstrative;  Jiunxo'  elder  brother, 
a indefinite  pronoun;  q!a-  mouth  [§  14.1];  ya-  [§  15.3];  qa  to 
say) 

IdudA's!  Atu'x  nagu'ttc  ya  liA'sdu  yagatsd'q  yu'awe  Ice  ick.'e'ntc 
having  gotten  inside  of  his  red-snapper  coat,  when  he  was 
pursuing  them,  that  is  the  way  he  jumped  (leq!  red  snapper; 
IdudA's!  coat;  a-  indefinite  pronominal  prefix;  tux  inside;  na-\ 
gu  to  go;  -^purpose  [§  20.1];  -ic  always  [§  19.1];  ya  [?];  liA'sdu 
them;  ya-  [§  15.3];  ga-  [§  17.4];  tsdq  to  pursue;  yu-  demon- 
strative; awe  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  Tee  up; 
t[?];  c-  reflexive;  Iden  to  jump;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
naxd'c  gA'xtuslt  having  cut  it,  we  will  cook  it  (na-;  xdc  to  cut; 
<7^1-  future  prefix  [§  15.5];  -x  transitional  affix  [§  15.7];  tuwe; 
sit  to  cook) 

xdt  gd'naudi  naA'ttc  yuxu'ts!  qoa'ni  the  bear  people,  when  they  go 
hunting,  always  go  after  salmon  {xdt  salmon;  ga-  [§17.4]; 
na-]  at  to  go;  -%  part,  suffix  f§  20.2];  na-;  At  to  go;  -tc  intensive 
suffix demonstrative;  xutslhe&r;  goan people ;-i possessive) 
tcldk^  ydnagu'tiawe  qox  aku'dadjitc  after  it  had  walked  a long 
time,  it  would  stop  suddenly  {tdd'k'^  a long  time;  ya-  [ § 15.3]; 
na-]  gu  to  go;  -t  purpose;  -d  suffix  [§  20.2];  awe  when;  qox 
completely;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  leu-  future  prefix  [§  15.5]; 
da-  [?];  djl  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 


§ 18.  THIRD  MODAL  PREFIXES 


1.  s-  or  .Si-  is  used  in  a simple  statement  of  an  action  or  condition, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  but  not  usually  of  one 
which  is  incomplete. 


tddk^  alti'ni  a'ya  aositl'n  looking  for  a while,  he  saw  her  (tcldlc^ 
a long  time;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  I-  [§  18.4];  tin  to  see;  -i 
[§  20.2];  a'ya  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-;  tin  to  see) 
dutuwu'sigu  she  felt  happy  {du  her;  tu-  mind;  wu-  [§  15.4];  si-; 
gutogof?]) 

daqane'x  wusite!  quarrelsome  he  was  (daqane  quarrelsome;  -x 
[§  15.7];  wu-  [§  15.4];  te,  stem) 

zel  ye  awusku'  duyl't  SAtl'yi  he  did  not  know  it  was  his  son  {lel 
not;  ye  thus;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  [§  15.4];  s-  leu  to 
know;  du  his;  ylt  son;  s^-;  tl  to  be;  yi  participial  suffix 
[§  20.2]) 

A'tcqet  dusgo'qtc  what  they  tlirow  it  with  (d-w.-[§  17.3];  s-;  goq  to 
throw;  -tc  always  [§19.1]) 
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For  examples  of  the  use  of  this  prefix  with  the  future,  see  in  § 15.6. 
It  is  important  to  note  the  evident  identity  of  this  prefix  with 
the  particle  as  or  Asi. 

dis  Tcawuhl'sH  Asiyu'  Leg!  tat  yu'awasa  it  was  a whole  month 
which  he  thought  a night  (dis  month;  Icawukl'sH  whole;  asi 
particle;  yu  demonstrative;  Leg!  one;  tat  night;  yu  demon- 
strative; a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
sa  to  say  [ = think]) 

XAtc  yetsl'net  La  Asiyu'  it  was  the  mother  of  the  bears  {xaU  this; 
La  mother) 

XAtc  te  Asiyu'  it  was  a stone 

2.  ira-  indicating  completed  action. 

ts.'utd't  ayu'  dak  Jias  uwago'x  in  the  morning,  at  that  time  out 
they  got  {u-  [§  17.2];  wa-]  gox  stem) 

Atid'x  JiAS  uwaxe'  behind  them  they  camped 
Uas  Cg’.At  goan  ca' oduwaxUc  they  conquered  the  Stikine  Indians 
{CgjAt  wStikine;  goan  people;  ca-  [?];  o-  [§  17.2];  du-  [§  17.3]) 
gul  Lax  Leg!  dis  liAsdvka'  cuwaxi'x  probably  entirely  one  month 
on  them  passed  (cm-[§  15.1]) 

aLe',  xdt  u'walia  mother,  I am  hungry  (-u-  wa-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.2];  7ia  stem) 

3.  dt-  denotes  the  beginning  of  an  action. 

adA'xawe  xd  djiudigu't  after  that  to  war  they  started  (xd  war; 
dji-u-  [§  17.1,  2]) 

gege'de  gonaha'  lc  cu'yagla'oditAn  toward  morning  the  woman 
began  to  change  her  manner  of  talking  (cu-  completely 
[§  15.1];  ya  [?];  gla-  mouth;  o-  [,§  17.2];  stem) 
ace'nya  wudxLd'x  it  had  begun  to  mold  at  the  corner  {a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  ce'nya  corner  of;  wu-  [§  15.4]) 
wuclcA't  caodite'  they  started  to  rush  around  (wu-  [§  15.4];  c- 
reflexive  prefix;  1c At  post-position;  ca-  reflexive  [?];  o-  di- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  te  stem) 
yuxd'uAs!  AdA'x  gjaodisa'  he  began  blowing  on  the  raft  {yu- 
demonstrative ; xd'nas!  raft;  gla-  mouth  [§  14.1];  o-  [§  17.2]) 
kaodit! a' g ! it  began  to  be  hot  weather  (ka-  o-  di-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.2;  § 17.2];  tlAg!  stem) 

TO  START  TO  GO  TO  A CERTAIN  PLACE  is  expressed  by  means  of 
an  adverb. 

go'na  yeggwagagu't  when  he  was  going  to  start  (gona  starting; 
ye  thus;  go-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gu-  future  jirefix 
[§  15.5];  go-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  gut  to  go) 
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4.  or  It-  indicates  repetition  of  an  action  or  a plurality  of  objects 

acted  upon. 

yAX  liAS  aya'olidjAq  yutd'n  thus  they  killed  off  the  sea-lions  (a- 
indehnite  pronoun;  ya-  [§  15.3];  o-  [§  17.2];  djAq  to  kill;  yu- 
demonstrative;  sea-lion) 

ayu'  (lolixa'c  then  he  let  it  float  along  (jiyu  there;  a-  indefinite 
prefix;  o-  li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  xac  stem) 
xatc  qawage'  Asiyvf  aca'oUMlc  it  was  full  of  eyes  (xatc  this;  qa- 
man;  wage'  eye;  Asiyu'  [§  18.1];  a-  demonstrative;  ca-  = cu- 
ll 15.1];' 0-  [§  17.2]; /ivl- stem) 

an  qadji'n  aoliLe'Tc^  he  shook  hands  with  those  things  in  his  hands 
(an  with  it]  gad  jin  man’s  hand;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  verbal 
prefix  [§  17.2]) 

xd'yi  ydkq!^  ayA'x  aoliq’.A'nq!  he  made  the  enemy’s  canoes  upset 
by  quarreling  {xd  enemy;  possessive  suflix;  canoe; 

-5.'“  collective;  db/Aa:  like  that;  a indefinite  pronoun;  0-  li- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  q'.An  stem;  -q!  suffix  [§  19.5]) 

5.  L-  or  jJ-  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  above  when  the  action 

takes  place  once,  or  is  thought  of  at  one  particular  moment. 

aositl'n  cdwA't  yuadlgi'ga  cwu'Lixac  (when  he  was  going  around 
the  lake),  he  saw  one  woman  floating  there  (a-  indefinite  pro- 
noun; o-si-[  § 17.2;  § 18.1];imto  see]  cdw  a' t\voumn]  yuadlgi'ga 
there;  c-  reflexive;  wu-  [§  15.4];  me  to  float) 
dekl'na  hl'ni  qo'a  wulIu'Tc  far  out  its  water,  however,  boiled 
{delcl'na  far  out;  Mn  water;  -i  possessive  suffix;  qo'a  however; 
wu-  Li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4];  uk  stem) 
yen  caozitsi's  there  he  stopped 

6.  flxt-  conveys  the  idea  of  the  attainment  of  a state  not  hitherto 

enjoyed,  and  is  best  translated  by  the  words  to  come  to  be. 

ayA'xawe  duyA'tq'.i  qod^ti'  this  is  why  his  children  came  to  be 
born  (a-  that;  i/ax  like;  awe  it  is;  du-  his;  yAt  child;  -q!i 
collective;  qo-  indefinite  [§  15.6];  ti  to  be) 
cIcA  a'odzilcu'  yuxd't  qoa'nitc  wusne'xe  afterward  he  came  to  know 
that  the  salmon  people  had  saved  him;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 
0-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  ku  to  know;  yu-  demonstrative; 
xdt  salmon;  qoan  people;  -tc  intensive;  wu-s-  [§  15.4;  § 18.1]) 
tc!u  tc.'dk'^  llngi't  tmka'odjite  yue'q  a long  time  ago  there  came  to 
be  copper  among  the  Indians  {llngi't  Indians;  tin  with;  ka-o- 
[§  15.2;  § 17.2];  yu- demonstrative;  e<jr  copper) 
wd'sa  iya' odudziqa' , Axyl'tl  what  did  they  come  to  say  to  you, 
my  son?  (wd'sa  what ; iyou;  i/a- verbal  prefix  [§  15.3] ; o-du- 
[§  17.2,3];  qa  to  say;  ax  my;  ylt  son) 
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7.  el-  expresses  desire  or  wish,  and  may  be  used  equally  well  as  a 
stem. 

dust'  qokn't!  ak'^citA'n  his  daughter  liked  to  pick  berries  {du-  his; 
qokl't!  berries;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  !•“-  [§15.6];  tAti  stem) 

Suffixes  (§§  19,  20) 

§ 19.  SUFFIXES  OF  TEMPORAL  CHARACTER 

These  suffixes,  which  are  not  to  he  confounded  with  true  temporal 

suffixes,  are  -tc,  -nutc,  -n,  -x,  and  perhaps  -q!  and  s!. 

1 . -fe  indicates  invariability  in  the  action,  and  may  best  he  trans- 

lated by  ALWAYS.  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  intensive 
suffix  (§7). 

duwd'qde  yagaci'tc  her  eyes  to  he  always  pointed 
ts!u  yen  uqo'xtc  again  there  he  alwa3's  went  by  canoe 
gAfjd'n  Kane'sdica  cakl'nAX  ke  Axtc  the  sun  always  rises  over  the 
brow  of  Cross  Mountain  {gAgd'n  sun;  cakfiiAX  over  the  head 
of ; ke  up) 

gAndawe'  utd'itc  dud  a'  qlauAX  towards  the  fire  he  always  sleeps 
with  his  hack  {gAn  what  burns;  td  to  sleep;  du-  his) 

2.  -itufe  marks  what  is  habitual  or  customary. 

hu  qo'a  ts.'AS  xuk  ALl'qlanutc  she,  however,  only  dry  wood  would 
get  {tslAS  only;  xuk  dry  wood;  lAq!  to  fetch) 
duqe'tcnutc  they  would  throw  off  their  coats 
Acu'tcnutc  duye'tk!^  she  was  in  the  habit  of  bathing  her  child 
(a=  a indefinite  pronoun;  CM<cstem;  dvr-  possessive;  yet  child; 
diminutive) 

ux  udulcu'qnutc  they  would  laugh  at  him  {u-  du-  I-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.2,  3;  § 18.4];  ciiq  to  laugh) 

IdakA't  A'dawe  at!o'qt!inutc  all  kinds  of  things  he  would  shoot 
{IdakAt  all;  Ad  thing;  a-we  indefinite  pronoun  and  demon- 
strative; a-  indefinite  pronoun;  tloqt!  stem) 
d'V.Aqlanutc  he  would  pound 

3.  -n  (after  consonants  -tu  or  rOii).  This  suffix  marks  a sta- 

tionary condition  of  the  action,  and  is  usually  employed  in 
conjunction  with  another  verb,  when  it  indicates  the  state  of 
things  when  the  action  contained  in  the  principal  verb  took 
place.  The  action  it  accompanies  may  be  conceived  of  as  past, 
present,  or  future,  and  from  its  character  it  approaches  at 
different  times  in  meaning  a perfect,  continuative,  and  usi- 
tative.  This  suffix  is  perhaps  related  to  the  prefix  na-  treated 
in§  17.5. 
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m’qu  yen  yxx  dulnigi'n  ye  yoyanaye'tc  when  a person  is  through 
with  a story,  he  always  says  this  {m' yu  story ; yen  there , ijax 
thus;  du-  I-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  § 18.4];  m\Jc]  to  say);  ye 
thus;  yo-ya-na-  [§  15.6,  3;  § 17.5];  ya  to  say;  -<c[§  19.1]) 
WA'nin  cwuLxm'c  edge  turned  up,  he  floated  (wxn  edge;  m N, 
c-  reflexive  prefix;  wu-  zi-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4;  § 18.5];  xac 

stem)  . . 

duyle'nAX  ci  tda  yut  ylanACxe'ntc  dul'yey  gagciA  Un  when  his  spirits 

came  to  him,  blood  would  flow  out  of  his  mouth  {du-  his;  y!a 
mouth;  -nAX  from;  ci  blood;  tda  that;  yut  out  of  it;  y!a 
mouth;  ua-  [§  17.5];  c-  [?];  xen  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  du- 
his;  yc?  spirit;  gain-,  fifa-[§17.4];  aftogo[pl.];  -m  sullix) 
ituum'  yhoAn  CAt.'i'y  Nixd'  nel  gu'tni  be  courageous  when  Anxa 
comes  in  {i-  thy;  tu  mind;  -wu  possessive  suffix;  An  exhor- 
tative [§  22.3];  CA-  reflexive;  t!iy!  stem  [?];  nel  into  house;  gut 
to  go;  -n  -i  suffixes  [§  20.2]) 

tdaye'  day  gacl'tc  AcgadjA'yen  when  it  almost  killed  him,  he  would 
run  up  (tdaye'  almost;  day  up;  ga-  verbal  prefix;  cite  to  run; 
AC  for  c-  reflexive  [that  is,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  killed,  though 
by  something  else];  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  djAy  to  kill;  -en 
verbal  sufli-x) 

tan  a aka'wati  anAX  gadusTcu't  Tiu  auA'x  yen  wuyoxd'n  he  pounded 
out  a figure  of  a sea-lion,  so  that  people  would  know  he  had 
come  ashore  there  {tan  sea-lion ; a indefinite  pronoun ; lea-  wa- 
ll 15.2;  § 18.2];  a indefinite  pronoun;  wax  around;  ga-  du-  s- 
[§  17.4,  3;  § 18.1];  to  know;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  hu  he;  yen 
there;  wu-  [§  15.4];  yox  to  go  by  canoe) 

JiAS  agacd'n  when  they  marry  {a-  ga-  verbal  prefixes) 

4.  -X  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a distributive;  at  any  rate,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  action  takes  place  many  times,  or  continues  for 
some  period. 

Lei  At  udjA'yx  ts!u  yen  uyo'xtc  he  kept  coming  in  without  having 
killed  anything  {lU  not;  At  indefinite  objective;  djAy  to  kill; 
ts!u  there) 

Tiu  yo'a  awe'zel  ute'x  he,  however,  did  not  sleep  {u-  [§  17.2];  -x) 
Lei  gA-gi  ugu'tx  he  never  showed  himself  {lU  not;  gA'gi  was  [?]; 

«- verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  gu  stem]  -i  purpose  [§  20.1];  -x) 
tcul  AC  ute'nx  ac  wudjiyl'ayu  Acl't  y! e' wat An  het ore  he  thought  of 
it,  his  nephew  saw  him  and  spoke  to  him  {tcul  before;  ac  him; 
ten  to  see;  ac  his  own;  -yi  possessive ; ayn  demonstrative;  a ci;'t 
to  him ; y!a-  mouth  [§  14.1] ; wa-  verbal  suffix  [§  18.2] ; Iau  stem) 
aga'  tsa  axe'x  then  only  he  ate  {a-  indefinite  pronoun;  xa  to  eat;  -x) 
zel  ulge'x  Ice' zadi  not  ever  got  big  the  sea-gull  {u-  I-  verbal  pre- 
fixes [§  17.2;  § 18.4];  ye  stem;  -x) 
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5.  -q!  Althougli  the  meaning  of  this  suffix  has  not  been  satisfac-  ' 

torily  determined,  it  may  lie  included  in  tins  list,  because  it 
seems  to  be  used  in  describing  events  that  have  taken  place 
at  some  jjarticular  time,  and  to  present  a marked  contrast  to 
the  suffix  last  considered. 

Idal-A't  yetx  duca'q!  people  from  all  j)laces  tried  to  marry  her  ! 

{IdakA't  all,  everywhere;  yetx  from  into;  du-  verbal  prefix  1 

[§  17.3];  ca  stem)  j 

clfAX  Ice  djitl'niyeq!  you  can  not  see  anything  {tin  to  see;  lye  par-  j 
ticipial  sullix  lengthened  [§  20.2];  rest  uncertain)  ' i 

CAl'vstl'q.'tc  those  are  (my  people)  there  (s-  verbal  prefix  [§18.1];  1 

tl  stem,  to  be;  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  rest  uncertain)  | 

ai/A'xawe  aosi'ne  ACl'n  (jAnAlta'diclx  lit!  lu'di  ac  wuge'q!  as  he  had  | 

told  him  to  do  when  he  ran  into  the  fire  with  him  he  threw  i 

him  into  the  basket  (ayA'xawe  as;  o,  indefinite  pronoun;  o-si  \ 

[§  17.2;  § 18.1];  ac  him,  reflexive;  with;  (jaii  fire;  Alta 
into  [?];  di  to  start  to;  cix  to  run;  lit!  basket;  iu'di  into;  ac 
he;  wu-  [§  lb.4];  ye  to  throw) 

xd'yi  ydl-q!'^  ayA'x  a' oliq ! a' nq ! he  made  the  enemy’s  canoes  upset 
by  quarreling  (see.  p.  183,  no.  4) 

6.  -s!  occurs  after  a few  verbs,  but  its  significance  is  obscure.  , 

! 

Atxawc'  qoLi'xs!  from  there  lie  listened  {qo-  indefinite  prefix  ! 

[§  15. G];  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  ax  stem)  j 

aga'  keqgetl's!  wcTc!wa'Ix  3^)11  will  look,  out  for  the  green  fern-  1 
roots  (aga'  for  that;  ke  particle;  q-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15. G];  j 

ge  = gu-l  future  jirefix  and  personal  pronoun  [§  15.5];  tl  to  be;  ] 
we-  demonstrative;  ktWAlx  fern-roots)  j 

liAS  qotl's!  the\'  were  looking  for  him  (qo-  indefinite  prefix ; tl  to  be)  • 

I 

§ 20.  SYNTACTIC  SUFFIXES  j 

i 

1.  -7  is  .suffixed  to  a verb  to  indicate  that  it  contains  a statement  of  ^ 
the  purpose  for  which  some  other  action  was  jierformed.  I 

dukd'ktc  ade'  qoka'waqa  dulga'  qAge'x  dusga'ndayu  his  uncle  sent 
some  one  after  him  to  burn  [his  bod3d  (du  his;  kale  uncle;  -tc 
intensive.  [§  7];  ade'  to  it;  qo-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.G];  ka-  wa- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2 ; § 18.2] ; qa  to  say ; du  he. ; Iga'  for;  du-  s- 
[§17.3;  § 18.1];  c/a  a fire,  to  burn;  -J  for -f  before  vowel ; -ayu 
demonstrative) 

qd  naA'di  kOde'n  yhi  wudu'dzini  Atu't  qonyA'itadayu  and  they 
put  on  good  clothing  because  the}'^  wanted  to  die  wearing  it 
(qd  man;  «a- verbal  prefix  [§  17.5];  At  to  go  [pi.];  -i  verbal 
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suffix;  [§  20.2];  Ic'Ade'n  gooi\',  there;  wu- du- dz%-  [§  15.4, 

§ 17.3;  § 18.6];  Atu't  into  it;  qongA  [uncertain];  na  to  die;  -t 

purpose;  ayu  demonstrative)  _ 

dulqa'  At  n.Agasu't  something  to  help  him  {dulga'  for  him;  At 
indefinite; 'n.A-[1]  ga-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.4];  su  to  help;  -t 

purpose)  _ - 11  1 • 

(uIa'x  awaxo'x  Acl'n  ckangalm'glt  then  he  invited  him  to  tell  him 

(something  he  did  not  know)  {adA'x  after  it;  ac-  he;  -n  with; 
c-  reflexive;  JcAnga  [?  compare  qongA  second  example;  I-  ver- 
bal prefix  [§  18.4];  nlTc  stem;  -f  purpose) 

Ald^q’.ayu  ye'yati  qa  akade'  wugu't  gA'nga  a man  stopping  at  Auk 
went  to  (the  lake)  to  get  wood  (aZ:.'“,  Auk;  -q!  at;  ayu  demon- 
stratives; ye-  adverb,  thus;  ya-  [§  15.3];  ti  to  be;  qd  man; 
-kade'  on;  'vm-  [§  15.4];  gu-  to  go;  -t  purpose;  f/^nwood,  fire; 
ga  for). 

The  use  of  -t  with  gu  to  go,  as  in  the  last  example,  has  become  very 
common,  and  in  that  connection  it  appears  to  have  lost  some- 
thing of  its  original  function. 

. -i,-o  after  consonants;  after  vowels.  The  subordina- 

tion of  one  clause  to  another  is  effected  more  often  than  in 
aiw  other  manner  by  suffixing  -i  or  -o  after  consonants,  or 
-yi  or  -wii  after  vowels  (see  §§  3 and  10).  This  seems  to 
have  the  effect  of  transforming  the  entire  clause  into  a par- 
ticiple or  infinitive. 

yuqd'  qo'a  ka'deq.'aka'x  daqt  wudjixi'xi  the  man  who  jumped  out 
from  (the  raft  was  very  much  ashamed)  iyu  demonstrative; 
qa  man;  qo'a  however;  ha'deqjaka'x  from  on  it;  daqt  out;  wu- 
dji-  [§  15 A;  § 17.1];  xix  to  jump  or  move  quickly) 
dudjl'q!  ye  yutl'yi  s!dq  gataf  ake'  ase'wati  he  set  up  a bone  trap 
he  had  {du  he;  djlq!  to;  ye  thus;  yu-  demonstrative;  tl  to  be; 
s!dq  bone;  gata,'  trap;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  ke  up;  a indefi- 
nite pronoun;  se-  verbal  prefix;  wat[i]  to  set  up) 
hade'  WAt  at  cd'yi  this  way!  those  who  can  sing  (ci  to  sing) 

Lcl  ye  wuA'xtc  yucd'wAt  Atxayi'  axo!  yudje'nwu  she  never  got  full 
eating  sheep-fat  {Lei  not;  ye  thus;  ax  to  eat;  yu-  indefinite 
pronoun;  cd'wAt  woman;  a indefinite  pronoun;  things;  xa 
to  eat;  -yi  suffix;  Axa'  fat;  i/«- demonstrative ; dje'nwu  moun- 
tain sheep) 

wuctacd'yi  married  to  each  other  (that  is,  married  couple) 
ayA'xde  yanagu'diayu  aositl'n  while  he  was  going  around  it,  he 
saw  (a-  it;  yA'xde  around;  ya-na-  [§  15.3;  § 17.5];  -ayu  demon- 
strative) 
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tdalc'^  altl'ni  aya'  aositl'n  looking  for  a while,  lie  saw  her  (a- 
(lemonstrative;  I-  [§  18.4];  aya'  it  is  this) 
qodziti'yi  At  big  animals  or  things;  ajiparently  signifies  things 
BEING  OH  EXISTING  ((70- indefinite  [§15.6];  dz?-  verbal  prefix 
[§  18.6];  it  to  be;  -yi  sullix;  At  things) 

3.  A verb  is  frequently  changed  into  a noun  by  taking  a 

suffix  -Z:“,  and  this  is  also  usually  indicated  by  the  demonstra- 
tive jirefLx;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used  with  certain  verbs,  especially  with  the  verb  to  call  or 
NAME  (.so),  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a perfect  participial 
suffix  as  much  as  a noun-forming  suffix. 

ylyuqtatA'nyUc  your  well  speaking  of  them  (yl  you  [pi.];  yv^  de- 
monstrative; (j!a  mouth;  tAU  stem;  -tc  intensive;  -gt-  stands 
here  for  it") 

ye'duwasak'^  tlieir  names  being  these  {ye  thus;  du-  wa-  verbal  pre- 
fixes; -so  stem) 

til  yudjisitA' waves  rise  up  on  it;  or  waves,  the  rising  uji  of 
them  upon  it  wave;  yw- demonstrative;  prefixes; 

tAU  stem) 

ye'yuwagutk'^  that  was  why  he  had  traA'^eled  that  way;  or,  more 
strictl}',  thus  the  traveling  of  him  (ye  thus;  yu-  demonstra- 
tive; wa-  verbal  prefix;  gut  stem) 
yikA'-at-XAck'^  the  ones  having  split  tongues  for  jmu  {y~i-  you;  1-a 
post-position;  at  thing;  xac  stem) 
yuq.’ayatA'nk'^  the  one  that  could  talk  {yu-  demonstrative;  q!a 
mouth;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  tAU  stem) 
yuqoyaliste' ik'^  when  he  was  playing  with  the  children,  he  would 
hurt  them;  or,  the  hurt  he  would  do  to  them  {yu-  demonstra- 
tive ; qo-  ya-  li-  verbal  prefixes ; s!eL  stem) 
yu'ayaliq.'k^  he  would  break  the  knife  he  got  hold  of  {yu-  demon- 
strative; a-  indefinite;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  Itq!  stem) 

Lax  yaia'qk'^  he  was  a very  great  eater;  or,  the  great  eater  that 
he  was  {Lax  very;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  Laq  stem) 
duna'  At  ll'tde'q^k'^  he  was  a dirty  little  fellow;  or,  the  dirty 
little  fellow  that  he  was  {duna  [?]  At  thing;  li-  verbal  prefix; 
tdeq'^'  stem) 

ada'  yuq’.A'duLiA'tk^  about  it  they  were  all  talking;  or,  the  talk- 
ing that  went  on  about  it  {a-  indefinite;  da  post-position;  yu- 
demonstrative;  mouth;  dw- ii- verbal  prefixes;  a/ stem) 
tda  AkAUl'k  tdULe'  aye'x  yu'yatlk^  whatever  he  told  them  took 
place  {tda  whatever;  tdule'  then;  aye'x  like  it;  demon- 
strative; ya-  prefix  [§  15.3]) 

qaye'  qok^gwane'xe  tduLe'  yuAliamkk'‘  aye'x  yu'yatlk^  when  a 
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person  was  going  to  get  well,  he  told  them,  and  so  it  was  {qa 
person;  qo-  [§  15.6];  nex  to  be  well;  for  the  rest  see  last  exam- 
ple). The  end  of  this  sentence  might  be  rendered  as  was 

THE  TELLING  OF  THIS  BY  HIM,  SO  WAS  THE  FACT 
dd'sa  QA'xdudja'q  qdn  yuAka'yaniM^  what  they  were  going  to  kill 
was  what  they  got  (dd'sa  what;  gA-  future  [§15.5];  -x  transi- 
tional [§  15.7];  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  djdq  to  kill,  qdn  [?], 
demonstrative;  a- indefinite  pronoun;  fca- y a- verbal  pre- 
fixes [§  15.2,  3];  nik  stem) 

4.  -ya.  Another  suffix  similar  to  this  is  -ya,  which  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  continuative  ya-  treated  of  in  § 15.3.  This 
is  mainly  used  in  clauses  which  in  English  would  be  subordi- 
nated by  means  of  a relative  pronoun  or  adverb,  and  often 
the  participial  suffix  -i  [§  20.2]  is  employed  in  conjunction 
wdth  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  entire,  clause  is  turned  into  a 
noun  in  this  manner,  and  becomes  the  object  of  the  principal 
verb.  Examples  are  as  follows: 

yAX  gale'  yuq'.ds  ode'  uduwaq.'d'siya  far  is  the  distance  which  the 
cascade  comes  down  (yAX  like;  gale'  far;  yu-  demonstrative; 
q!ds  cascade;  ade'  to  it;  u-  du-  wa-  [ § 17.2,  3 ; § 18.2]) 
tc!u  ade'  xaqiu'ya  awe'  ayA'x  got  cu'waxdx  just  the  way  they  were 
sleeping  they  were  destroyed  (tc!u  just;  ade'  at  it;  xaq'^  to 
sleep;  a^A'a:  like  it;  g-of  completely;  cu-[§15.1]) 
dudji'txawe  yuladund'ya  from  him  they  knew  how  to  fix  [ a trap] 
(duhim;  -dy  intensive  [§7];  f to;  x from;  awe  demonstrative; 
yidadund'ya  they  learned  to  fix) 

ade'  liAS  kAqIadi'nutcya  ade'  akaollxe's!  he  put  them  in  the  place 
where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  hooking  fish  (ade'  at  it;  Iias 
they;  kA  to  cause  [?];  q'.At  to  catch  [?];  -nutc  habitually 
[§  10.2];  a- indefinite  prefix;  ka-o-ll-{^  15.2;  § 17.2;  § 18.4]) 

• afe'xya  aosiku'  when  she  slept,  he  knew  (a-  indefinite  prefix;  te 
to  sleep;  -x  -ya  suffixes  [§19.4];  a-  indefinite  prefix;  Or  si- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2;  § 18.1];  ku  to  know) 
kaodtt'.A'q!  d'xo  gudiya'  it  was  hot  weather  from  where  he  started 
(Jca-  0-  di-  verbal  prefixes  [§15.2;  § 17.2;  § 18.3];  t!aq!  stem; 
a-  indefinite  prefix;  xo  among;  gu  to  go;  -t  purpose  [§20.1]) 

Lei  liAS  d'vMsku  ade'  yuyane'giya  they  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  (xel  not;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  s-  [§  15.4;  § 18.1];  ade' 
at  it;  yu-  demonstrative;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  nek  to  say)  ^ 

liAS  d'wawus!  “gudA'x  sq  ye'dadunA'taya”  they  inquired,  “From 
where  do  they  get  this?”  (gu  where;  dAX  from;  sa  interrogative 
particle ; ye  adverb ; da-  du- na-  verbal  prefixes  [§  14.4 ; §17.3,5]; 

Af  to  go  [pi.]) 
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It  liad  beeun  to  be  moldy. 

He  said  to  her. 

He  got  down  to  it  quickly. 

He  was  seen. 

He  came  to  know  it. 

Being  saved. 

They  came  to  say  to  you  (came  to  -=dH). 

He  went  out  and  spoke. 

It  got  completely  out  of  his  head. 

They  had  started. 

It  caused  to  be  saved. 

Having  been  named. 

He  was  always  floating  himself  about. 

Being  (his  son). 

We  will  cook  it. 

W'hen  it  is  going  to  be  cut. 

They  moved  things  out. 

He  sent  some  one  (out)  to  speak. 

It  came  to  be. 

He  was  telling  (them). 

They  were  all  lost. 

Suffix. 

3 

Stem. 

N 

O 

xix 

tin 

3 

■!3 

tan 

1 

5 

,i£ 

8 

8. 

ncx 

a 

•5 

hoc 

U 

e 

H. 

DU 

V 

8 

xix 

Third  modal 
prefix. 

■5 

•e 

•o 

Q 

s 

O 

8 

*5 

wa 

5 

e 

8 

a 

*•5 

o 

8 

Second  modal 
prefix. 

§ 

a 

'ts 

8 

u-du 

8 

1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

u-du 

8 

Pronominal 

subject. 

8 

First  modal 
prefix. 

S 

a 

3 

wu 

8 

8 

o 

ka 

8 

8 

H 

8 

C>t 

8 

ka 

ka 

H 

O 

no 

Nominal 

prefix. 

Pronominal 
object.  1 

1 

e 

o 

9 

5 

e 

2, 

o 
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•d 

a 


hh  ; o 


S 
3 


c 

03 
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§ ^/.  CompitsiHon  of  Verb-Stems 

A real  composition  of  two  verb-stems  in  one  word  seems  to  be 
entirely  wanting.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  stem 
which  contains  the  principal  idea  is  placed  before  another  verb-stem 
of  very  general  meaning,  such  as  ti  to  be,  a:ix  to  get,  or  to 
BECOME,  and  is  there  treated  as  if  it  were  a prefix  or  an  adverbial 
modifier,  all  of  the  .other  verbal  prefixes  being  attached  to  the 
general  auxiliary  stem.  Thus  we  have — 

ylhd'n  Ice  gax  (jAxylsali'  you  (pi.)  will  cry,  where  gax  is  the 
regular  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  to  cry,  and  ti,  the  stem  of 
the  verb  to  be,  taking  the  future,  pronominal,  and  all  other 
prefixes.  Similar  to  this  is  lc!dnt  Jias  uwanu'Tc'^  they  became 
ANGRY,  where  Tcldn  signifies  anger,  and  nuk'^  to  become.  Of 
this  same  type  is  got  cu'vmxix  they  were  all  destroyed, 
although  it  is  uncertain  whether  got  is  ever  employed  as  a 
regular  stem  in  the  place  of  xix. 

The  list  on  pages  190  and  191  contains  the  analysis  of  a number 
of  verbal  forms  in  accordance  with  the  groups  of  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes described  in  §§  14-20. 

Adverbs  (§§22,  23) 

§ ^ Modal  Adverbs 

1.  a(ft  is  an  interrogative  adverb  which  is  used  in  interrogative 

sentences  in  which  no  interrogative  pronoun  occurs.  It  is 
placed  after  the  verb,  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  clause. 

iyaA'xtc  agi'f  do  you  hear  it? 

Uhd'n  agV  yekd'  At  tuxA'ck^  tea  ku'eta  goan  g.'ecd'nif  are  we  the 
ones  splitting  land-otter  (tongues)  to  see  people?  {ukd'n  we; 
yekd'  the  ones;  At  indefinite  object,  namely,  tongues;  tu  we; 
XAC  split;  suffix  [§  20.3];  tea  thus;  ku'eta  land-otter;  goan 
people;  (j'.'eca'm  to  see  [uncertain  analysis]) 
xat  yi  sitl'n  agi?  do  you  see  me?  {xat  me;  yi  you;  si-  prefix 

[§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 

2.  de  following  the  verb  indicates  the  imperative. 

Adjl't  gut  de!  come  up  to  me!  {ax  me;  -dj  intensive  [§  7];  -t  to; 
gu  to  come;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1]) 

d'uAX  asago'x  de!  go  with  it  around  it!  {a  indefinite  pronoun; 

nAX  around ; a indefinite  pronoun ; sa-  prefix ; gox  to  go  by  canoe) 
gA'nga  naa't  de!  for  firewood  go!  (yAn  firewood;  ga  for;  na- 
prefix  [§  17.5];  at  to  go) 
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3.  qlwAn  expresses  a mild  imperative  and  resembles  our  own  pray, 

or  SUPPOSE. 

Mel'  qlWAn  daqlcl'q  out,  pray,  run  to  him!  {dekl'  out;  da-  to 
[§  14.4];  ql-m]  clq  to  run) 

Mnq!  qlWAn  yen  XAt  caI  into  the  water,  pray,  then  put  me!  (Jiln 
water;  q!  at;  yen  then;  XAt  me;  CAt  put) 
ituwu'  qlWAn  CAt.'i'q!  Nixd'  nU  gu'tnt  be  courageous  when  Nixa' 
comes  in  (see  § 19.3;  iyou;  iitmind;  possessive ; ca- reflex- 

ive; VAq!,  stem  [?];  nil  into  the  house;  gu  to  go;  -w  -i  suf- 
fixes [§20.1;  § 19.3;  § 20.2]) 

4.  I expresses  the  negation.  Generally  tliis  element  appears  com- 

bined with  the  connective  le  then.  The  emphatic  negative 
is  III,  apparently  a doubled  negation. 

Ill  Tclnlgl'q  ya  Axhl'tl  never  tell  about  my  house  {III  never; 
Tci  = Tca  [?];  nlh  to  tell;  -iq  suffix;  ya  about;  ax  my;  Tilt 
house;  -4  possessive) 

III  LAX  ye  XAt  leugA'ndjlq  never  let  me  burn  up!  (lax  very ; ye  thus; 
XAt  I;  leu  future;  gAn  to  burn;  -tc  always;  -Iq  a suffix) 

In  negative  questions  the  negation  is  contracted  with  the  interrog- 
ative particle. 

Le'gil  XAt  wuneJeu?  am  I not  sick?  (xe  adverb;  gi  interrogative 
particle;  ^ not  (with  le);  XAt  I;  vm-  verbal  prefix;  sick) 

5.  f/i(l  expresses  probability,  and  is  generally  initial. 

gul  Lax  Leq!  dls  liAsdulea'  cuwaxl'x  very  probably  they  passed  all 
of  one  month  (xax  very;  Leq!  one;  dls  moon;  JiAsduJea'  on 
them;  cm- entirely  [ § 15.1];  wa- verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  xix  stem) 
gul  de  djlnled't  ayu'  qia'owaxe  for  probably  ten  days  he  went 
[without  food]  {de  already;  djlnleat  ten;  ayu'  demonstrative; 
qia  mouth  [§  14.1];  o-  wa-  prefixes  [§  17.2;  § 18.2];  xe  stem) 


§ 23.  Locative  Advevhs 

Locative  adverbs  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  post-positions, 
but  the  following  mav  be  mentioned  as  of  constant  occurrence: 


1.  dale  outward,  out  to  sea 

2.  ddq  shoreward 

3.  lee  upward 

4.  de  now,  right  away,  al- 

ready 

5.  ye  thus  or  as  follows 

6.  yex  or  yAX  like 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 13 


7.  nel  into  the  house 

8.  yu  or  yux  out  of  doors 

9.  yen  there 

10.  dekl'  far  outward 

11.  ixdel'  down  below,  spe- 

cifically southward 

12.  ylk  inside 
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Bearing  a closer  resemblance  to  post-positions  are: 


13.  t or  de  to 

29.  lea  on 

14.  n with 

30.  ga  for 

15.  X from 

31.  qAq!  for 

IG.  q!  at 

32.  ge  inside  of 

17.  yl  down  in 

33.  tin  with 

IS.  yl'nade  down  toward 

34.  hd'yi  down  underneath 

1 9.  yes  for 

35.  qtes  for 

20.  qox  back  to,  backward 

36.  gayi  down  in  front  of 

21.  XAU  to  a person 

37.  WAt  at  the  mouth  of 

22.  tu  into 

38.  tdk  in  the  middle  of 

23.  td'yi  under 

39.  7JAX  through,  on  account 

24.  t!a  behind 

of,  in  association  with 

25.  dAX  from 

40.  gdn  outside  of 

26.  da  around 

41.  dated' n straight  for 

27.  xd  among 

42.  ya  in  the  neighborhood  of 

28.  Icl  toward 

43.  saA'“  for 

The  last  of  these  is  always  used  after  the  verb. 

Even  nouns  and  verbs  are  used  exactly  as  if  they  were  conceived 
of  as  post-positions:  sis, 

lii'tqH  tux  ya'waqut  yucd'wAt  adjA'q  cIax  the  woman  went  through 
the  houses  after  she  had  killed  it  (Mt  house;  -q!i  collective; 
tux  through;  ya-  wa-  verbal  prefixes  [§  l.'5.3 ; §18.2];  gu  to  go;  -t 
[§  20.1];  yw- demonstrative ; woman;  ait;  djAq  to  kill; 

dAX  from) 

aqli'ts  CAntu'de  Icax  (I'odigeq!  he  put  (his  coat)  on  to  go  down 
into  the  midst  of  its  tentacles  (a-  it;  q.'Us  tentacles;  CAu-tu'de 
into  the  midst  of;  Icax  adverbial;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  di- 
prefixes  [§  17.2;  § 18.3];  geq!  to  do  quickly) 
ayAlane'stawe  aWA'n  when  he  had  sharpened  the  edges  of  it  (a- 
' indefinite  pronoun;  yA-  Za- verbal  prefixes  [§  15.3;  § 18.4]; 
nes!  to  sharpen;  awe  when;  ait;  war.  edges) 

As,  on  account  of  their  phonetic  weakness,  the  post-positions  t,  n, 
X,  and  q!  must  always  be  agglutinated  to  some  other  word,  they 
sometimes  have  the  appearance  of  cases,  but  the  first  of  these  is  sim- 
ply a contraction  of  de;  and  the  distinction  in  use  between  all  of 
them  and  the  syllabic  post-positions  is  not  marked  enough  to  justify 
a separate  classification. 

The  adverbs  de,  Tee,  and  ye  are  essential  to  certain  verbs,  and  t ic 
same  may  be  said  of  At  something  with  the  verbs  xa  to  eat  and 

xun  to  start. 

§ 23 
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§ 24.  Conjunctions 


The  conjunction  used  between  nouns  and  coordinate  clauses  is 
qa  and;  while  antithesis  is  expressed  by  qo'a,  which  more  closely 
approaches  English  however  in  its  use  than  but.  Conjunctions 
emploj^ed  to  introduce  sentences  are,  for  the  most  part,  compounded 
of  post-positions  and  demonstratives: 

adA'xayu  or  ad.A'xawe  and  then  (compounded  of  a;  (Lax  from; 
a,  and  yu  or  we) 

Atxawe'  afterwards  (from  a;  t io]  x from;  a;  and  we) 
ayA'xawe  on  account  of  which  (from  a;  yAX  like;  a;  and  we) 
tduie',  evidently  then,  consists  of  two'  adverbial  particles,  tdu 
and  Le\ 

wanani  sdwe  by  and  by  (probably''  compounded  from  some  verb) 
Atcawe'  contains  the  intensive  sutlix  tc. 

Subordinate  clauses,  when  not  turned  into  participles  or  infinitives, 
are  connected  to  the  principal  verb  by  awe'  or  ayu',  which  also  occur 
in  conjunction  with  the  participial  suffix  -i,  and  often  with  ga-,  no-, 


Stems  are  almost  invariably  monosyllabic,  and  consist  usually  of  a 
consonant  followed  by  a vowel;  or  a consonant,  vowel,  and  conso- 
nant. Occasionally,  however,  we  find  single  vowels;  a vowel  fol- 
lowed by  a consonant;  or  a vowel,  consonant,  and  vowel.  Two  con- 
sonants never  occur  together  in  the  same  syllable  unless  one  is  an 
agglutinated  affix. 


or  -n. 


VOCABULARY  (§§  25-28) 


§ 25.  Nominal  Stems 

Following  is  a list  of  several  simple  nominal  stems  : 


a lake 

an  town 

as!  tree 

axa'  paddle 

Ic  father 

yaJc^  canoe 

yak  mussel 

yao  herring 

yAxHc  sea-otter 

yek  supernatural  helper 

yU  son 

da'sla  snare 

dis  moon 


ia  stone 
fan  sea-lion 
tat  ni"ht 

O 

nu  fort 
naA't  clothine 
nuk!'^  shells 
tcune't  bow 
tsa  seal 
tsesk!^  owl 
s!a.x^  hat 
sit  spruce 
CAt  wife 
can  old  person 


II  24,  25 
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cayl'na  anchor 
ci  blood 
Cl  song 
gAgd'n  sun 
yotc  wolf 
ga  man 

salmon-eggs 
qou  people 
q!a  point 
q!dn  fire 
q!un  fur-seal 
q!dt!  island 
xa  enemy 


xao  log  or  dead  tree 
xdt  root 
xdn  friend 
xdx  husband 
Icdt  fish-basket 
Icd'ni  brother-in-law 
ke'mdi  sea-gull 
xd'na  evening 
xuts!  grizzly-bear 
xixtc!  frog 
hln  fresh  water 
Mt house 

Jm'nx  elder  brother 


Onomatopoetic  words  are  surprisingly  rare. 


The  following  are  the  terms  of  blood-relationship; 


lllk!  grandparent 
Ic  father 
la  mother 

lak!  mother’s  sister  (literally,  little  mother) 
kdk  mother’s  brother 

dt  father’s  sister,  and  father’s  sister  s daughter 
SA'ni  father’s  brother  and  father’s  sister’s  son 
hunx  man’s  elder  brother 
CAtx  woman’s  elder  sister 

klk!  man’s  younger  brother,  and  woman’s  younger  sister 

Ldk!  man’s  sister 

ik!  woman’s  brother 

kdlk!  mother’s  brother’s  children 

cxAuk!  grandchild 

ylt  son,  and  son  of  mother  s sister 

si  daughter,  and  daughter  of  mother’s  sister 

kUk!  sister’s  child,  and  child  of  woman’s  brother 

Terms  of  relationship  tlirough  marriage  are  the  following: 


xox  husband 
CAt  wife 


wu  father-in-law 
tcdn  mother-in-law 

kd'ni  brother-in-law  of  man,  and  sister-in-law  of  woman 
The  other  relationships  are  indicated  by  terms  purely  descriptive. 
Most  of  the  above  are  also  used  in  a broad  sense  to  cover  those  per 
sons  of  the  same  sex,  clan,  and  generation,  as  the  one  to  whom  it 
more  particularly  belongs.  A sister’s  husband  was  ■ 

and  a wife's  sUter,  wife,  because,  in  case  of  the  wife  s death, 
widower  had  a right  to  marry  her  sister. 


§ 25 
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One  or 

HERRING-RAKE 

two  sets  of  stems  are 

of  verb-stems : 

u to  use 
lia  to  dig 
s!u  to  cut  off 
na  to  do 
ni  to  put 

xe  to  stay,  remain 
gu  to  go  (one  person) 
at  to  go  (pi.) 
dja  to  tell,  explain 
ti  to  be 
]cu  to  know 
tA  to  sleep 
qa  to  say 

su  to  help  (a  supernatural 
being  acting) 
ca  to  marry 
xa  to  eat 
ya  to  carry,  bear 
lc!e  to  be  good 
djl  to  have 
qe  to  sit 
nex  to  save 
nilc  to  tell 
yex  to  make 
xdx  to  invite 
tAU  to  put 
nulc'^  to  become 
djAq  to  lull 
tin  to  see 
gAs!  to  strike 
gen  to  look  at,  examine 
xix  to  get 
gAn  to  burn 


tcun  DREAM,  and 
of  verbs,  but  usually  the 
The  following  is  a partial  list 

g%t  to  do 
na  to  die 
Tea  to  be  lazy 
t!a  to  slap 
t!a  to  be  hot 
cl  to  hunt  for 
Mk  to  be  full  of 
djel  to  set,  place 
tsln  to  be  strong 
giq!  to  throw 
qoji,  to  go  by  canoe 
lUx  to  dance 
cat  to  take,  seize 
xac  to  drift 
xdt!  to  sharpen 
ax  to  hear 
hen  to  stand 

xeq!  to  sleep  or  to  go  to  sleep 

sHt  to  cover 

tit  to  drift 

gdx  to  cry 

k!dn  to  hate 

ts.'Aq  to  smoke 

uk  to  boil 

t.'uk  to  shoot 

t.'Aq!  to  pound 

wus!  to  ask 

xin  to  fly  into 

k.'Ak!  to  cut 

qlak'^  to  forget 

q!dk  to  swim 

Ak  to  weave 

tsis  to  swim 


§ 26.  Verbal  Stems 

two  nominal  stems,  such  as  sa  name, 
arc  also  found  as  the  stems 
quite  distinct. 


It  is  possible  that  the  final  consonant  of  one  or  another  of  these 
stems  is  really  a suffix,  and  such  may  have  been  the  origin  of  some 
terminal  consonants  which  are  now  inseparable. 

§ 26 
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§ 27.  Numerals 


Numerals  precede  the  nouns  with  which  they  occur.  The  cardinal 
numbers  are: 


Leq!  one 
dex  two 
natsik  three 
daq.'u'n  four 
ke'djin  five 
Le'ducu  six 
daxa'ducu  seven 


na'islkiiducu'  eight 
gucu'k  nine. 
dji'nkdt  ten 
dji'nkdt  qa  Leq!  eleven 
Le'qa  twenty 
natstqa  dji'nkat  thirty 
ke'djin  qa  one  hundred 


Ke'djin  is  formed  from  ke  up  and  djin  hand;  dji'nkdt  contains  the 
suflix  kat  ACROSS  or  upon  and  djin  hand;  Le'qa  is  from  Leq!  one  and 
qa  MAN. 

When  human  beings  are  referred  to,  slaves  usually  excepted,  the 
numeral  takes  the  ])ost-position  nAX. 

nA's!(jinAX  qa  three  men 

Leducu'nAX  duke'lk!i  Iias  his  six  nejihews 

dex  gux  two  slaves 


The  numeral  one,  however,  is  sometimes  unchanged. 
yuLe'q!  yAtl'yiga  wuckik !iye' n bring  one  of  the  brothers 
Leq!  atl'i/ia  bring  one  man 

riAX  is  also  used  to  form  distributive  numerals. 


Ordinals  are  formed  from  cardinals  by  means  of  a final  -a.  _ 

dAxa'  the  second 
nats!gia'  the  third 

The  first  is  expressed  by  cuq!wd'nAX. 

Numeral  adverbs  are  formed  by  suffixing  -daJien. 
dAxdahe'n  ye'yanaqa  when  he  said  thus  twice 
dAxdahe'na  gu'dawe  after  she  had  been  twice 


§ 28.  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  chief  interrogative  pronouns,  also  used  as  relatives,  are  adu'sa 
WHO,  dd'sa  WHAT,  and  wd'sa  what  or  how.  The  final  syllable  sa  is 
separable,  liowever,  although  never  omitted,  and  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  an  interrogative  particle,  though  it  is  perhaps  identical 
with  the  particle  si  or  Asi  referred  to  in  § 18.1.  Examples  of  the  use 
of  these  pronouns  are: 

§§  27,  28 
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adu'sa  wuhU'q!  who  broke  it  off? 

adu'sgt  qasi'  gaca'  I wonder  who  will  many  my  daughter 
da' saga  ye  dji'wani  what  has  done  this? 
dasayu',  aLe'  what  is  that,  mother? 

JiA  da' tin  sa  what  with  ? (that  is,  what  can  you  do  ?) 
wasa'yu  hade/  ye'doqa  what  to  us  do  they  sa}^  thus? 
tduLe'  Lei  wudusJcu'  wd'sa  waniye'  then  they  did  not  know  what 
had  been  done 

wd'sa  iya' odudziqa'  Axyl't  what  did  they  say  to  you,  my  son? 
With  these  should  be  connected  gu'su  where. 

gusu'  yen  yuqoxe'tcgi  where  is,  then,  the  breaking  off  of  it? 
gusu'  tuwunu'guylyi  where  is  it  that  he  had  felt  bad? 
gudA'xqd'x  saiju'  u'wadji  lH  ye'awushu'  from  whence  lie  came, 
she  did  not  know 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  the  locative  character  of  gusu' 
(in  this  case  contracted  to  gu) ; and  the  first  two,  the  curious  manner 
of  its  employment. 

§ 28 


TEXT 


QaqIatcgu'k 

(Told  by  interpreter,  Don  Cameron,  at  Sitka,  January,  19(M) 

Cit!kri'q!ayu‘  ye'yati*  wu'ckikliye'n " yo'duwasak“ ' hunxo'®  a® 

At  Sitka  it  was  that  there  were  brothers'  named  thus  the  eldest  that  is 

OfuilAtcLni'k.^  ALlu'nayu*  Has  ak-citA'n.®  Loq!'®  tsluta'diyu " 

CiaqlAtcgu'k.  Hunting  it  was  they  . liked.  One  morning^U^was  on 

n!a't!q!i  xode'^®  dak*®  ha,s  uwaqo'x.'^  Lci  At  udjA'ax.”  Ts!ii 

^islands  to  among  out  they  went  by  canoe.  Not  things  he  ever  killed.  Again 

yen  uqo'xtcA®  Ts!u  dak  uwaqo'x.“  AdA'xayu*^  yuq!u'n‘»  xo'de 

there  he  always  came  Again  out  he  went  by  canoe.  And  then  the  fur  seals 

in  by  canoe.  “ 

wiidiivva.sa'.i®  “Hu  At  naqo'xtciya  aya'.^‘  CliklA'L!^^  I'sa” 

his  name  was  called.  "He  things  always  going  in  canoe  is  here.  Keep  quiet  your  voices 

after 

caa'x."*'*  Daq  liAs  naqo'x*®  a'ayu*®  yuhunxO'a*®  ye'qlayaqa: 

J4.  said  thus: 


,aa'x.”*^  --  . 

lest  he  • Shoreward  they  were  going  by  at  that  time  the  eldest  brother  it 
hear.”  canoe  was 


27 


1 CU!W  (Sitka)  compounded  of  Cithe  native  name  of  Baranoff  island,  the  post-position  t!a  BEinND  or 
BACK  OF,  and  the  post-position  ka  on;  g!  locative  post-position  at;  ayu  compounded  of  yu  the  demonstra- 
tive and  probably  a-  indefinite  pronoun,  used  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  place. 

» ye  an  adverolal  particle  referring  to  bbotuebs,  which  may  here  be  translated  as  follows,  although 
it  sometimes  refers  to  what  precedes;  ya-  continuatlve  prefix  § 15.3;  ti  stem  of  the  verb  to  be. 

» urn-  § 15.4;  c-  the  redexive  prefix  § 11;  kik/  youngeb  bbotheb;  -y/n  suffix  which  seems  to  take  the 

place  of  hAs  to  indicate  plurality.  „ori!niT,i«i 

1 ye  AS  follows;  du- § 17.3;  uia-|18.2;  ea  to  name  or  call;  -Jcnoun-formlngor  perfect  participial  suffix 

§20.3. 

» hunz  eldeb  bbotheb;  o probably  iiossessive;  kik!  youngeb  bbotheb. 

0 0 stands  for  ye'duwaeakn. 

sSetaitet”mffi  hunting  fob,  employed  as  a post-posi- 

‘‘“kAr^rion^"  p'^onoun  subject  third  person  plural;  o-  object  referring  to  ai.'u'n;  indefinite  prefix; 

ct-  desire  5 18.7;  tAn  to  put,  verb-stem  of  many  uses.  .... 

10  L«j.i  ONE,  numeral  modifying  Wuti't.  Very  often  the  noun  modified  is  omitted  in  connections  like 

’'^'^fs.'u  again;  tat  night;  oya  demonstrative.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  anotiieb  night  being 
PAST. 

10  q!dt!  isl/.nd;  -gH  plural;  lo  among;  dd  motion  to. 
u Adverb;  seawabd  or  to  an  open  place. 

M u-  § 17.2;  wa-  § 18.2;  goz  to  go  by  canoe. 

10  u-  § 17.2;  djAg  TO  kill;  -x  distributive  suffix  § 10.4. 

10 11-  § 17.2;  gox  TO  GO  by  canoe;  -tc  Intensive  suffix  § 7. 

11  a-  Indefinite  pronoun;  -dAz  fbom;  ayu  demonstrative. 

10  yu-  demonstrative;  g!un  fub-seal. 

::r  LS.::  ..  - 

participial  suffix;  -ya  noun-forming  suffix  § 20.2,  4. 

01  a indefinite  pronoun,  and  ya  demonstrative. 

»c-  reflexive  § 11;  I-  frequentative  § 18.4;  kUz!  TO  be  quiet. 

“t-  tiiy;  so  voice  (see  note  19). 

M ya-  subordinating  prefix  § 17.4;  &z  to  hear. 

S6  (X  and  ayu. 

so  yu-  demonstrative;  hunz6'  elder  brother;  a indefinite  pronoun. 

»i  ye-  AS  follows;  g!a  mouth;  ya-  § 15.3;  ga  stem. 
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“Lilk*'  axa',  yandunu'k“.”'«  Le  klant'"  lus  uwanu'k“.="> 

‘‘Quick  paddles  it  has  become  windy.”  Then  angry  they  became. 


yfik^t^  awago'ti“""  duaxa'yi."“  LdakVt  ye's=>^  wudzigl't 

pushed  ' his  paddle.  All  did  the  same. 

wu'Jixac.^® 


into  the 
canoe 

cana'”  Has  wu'dis!it.=**  Yu'ytik“i« 

heads  they  covered.  The  canoe, 

yA'kaye  qa  tat“  Has 

days  ' and  nights  they 

ke 
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Caqaha'di 

The  bowman 

AdA'xayii 

And  then 


,qo  a Le 

however,  then 


Leducu' 

six 

akA'tayii^* 

on  that 


Deki'de 

drifted.  Outward 

wu'Jixac.^®  Yadji'nkat-qa-dex 

drifted.  The  twelth  day 

a'odziglt^^  yen  yu'lititk'“‘®  yuytVk".i®  Aositl'ii''® 

he  woke  there  the  drifting  against  the  canoe.  He  saw 

the  shore 

tan,  tsa,  q!un,  yAx^'tc!  qa  tan-qiAdadza'yi.'*® 

sea-lions,  hair-  fur-  sea-otters,  and  sea-  bristles, 

seals,  seals,  lion- 

LdakA't  ada'-’®  aoJitA'q!®*  yiiq!il't!daq!.®*  Has  At  ka'wadjel.®® 

All  around  it  drifted  the  island  around  on.  They  things  got  up. 

Leq!  tak**®^  aye's-”  wuti'.”  KA'ndAkle'ti ” yuLe'q!  tfik“  qa  acuwu'. 

One  year  they  were  there.  It  was  completed  the  one  year  and  a half. 

Wute'x”  yiiqa'  tcuosta't.”  Leq!  tsiuta't  an®®  ke  udzio-I't®‘ 

Slept  regularly  the  man  to  sleep  about  himself.  One  morning 

agfi'qtc.®® 

hisdream.  He  dreamed  thus  "back  healwaysgot. 


qIatIkA'q!'' 

on  the  island 


up 

Asi'yu' 

it  was 


dutcu'iii.®^  Ye'atcun®®  qox®^  aga'qtc.®®  AdA'xayu*^  Leq 


an ' 

with  it  up  he  ^TOke 

eq!  tsiuta't  “ 

And  then  one  morning 


a ya-  § 15.3;  n-  action  accompanied  by  another  action  § 17.5;  du-  § 17.3;  nuku  to  blow. 

» k!an  anger;  -t  attainment  of  a state  § 20.1. 

“ u-  § 17.2;  wa-  § 18.2;  nuku  to  become. 

» Perhaps  containing  ca  head,  qa  man. 

” yak"  canoe;  -t  motion  into. 

« a indefinite  pronoun;  wa- 1 18.2;  qoq«  to  push. 

M dur  his;  oio'  paddle;  -j/i'  possessive  suffix  § 10. 

» ye  refers  to  action  preceding;  -s  probably  stands  for  hAS  they. 

“ wu-  § 15.4;  dzi-  to  come  to  § 18.0;  git  to  do. 

« ca  head;  -no  probably  around,  near. 

® wu-  § 15.4;  di-  inchoative  § 18.3;  s.’U  to  cover. 

» wu- 1 15.4;  I-  frequentative  § 18.4;  xac  to  drift. 

» deki'  FAR  off;  -de  motion  thither. 

H Leg/  one;  six  = one  counted  upon  five. 

“ ya-  demonstrative;  djin  hand;  -kal  upon  or  across,  probably  the  two  hands  lying  upon  each  other; 
qa  and;  diz  two. 

« Probably  a indefinite  pronoun;  kA  on;  I motion  to;  ayu  demonstrative  compound. 

« a indefinite  pronoun;  o-  § 17.2;  dzi-  to  come  to  be  § 18.6;  fit. 

« yu  demonstrative:  I-  frequentative  § 18.4;  til  to  drift  ashore;  -ku  verbal  noun  § 20.3. 

« a-  Indefinite  pronoun;  o-  § 17.2;  -si  simple  statement  of  an  action  § 18.1;  tin  TO  see. 

« q!dt/  island;  kA  on;  q/  at. 

« Probably  a indefinite  pronoun;  si  simple  statement  of  fact  (see  note  46);  yu  demonstrative. 

® q!a  probably  mouth;  -yi  possessive  suffix  § 10. 

“ a Indefinite  pronoun;  da  around. 

a indefinite  pronoun;  o-  § 17.2;  1-  frequentative  § 18.4;  tAq/  to  drift. 

“ yu  demonstrative;  j/af/ island;  da  around;  j.'at. 

“ ka-  TO  CAUSE  TO  DO  § 15.2;  wa-  § 18.2;  djel  to  arise. 

“ Strictly  WINTER. 

“ a indefinite  pronoun;  yes  on  account  of,  or  ye  plus  s for  Has  they. 

“ wur  § 15.4;  fi  to  be. 

I am  unable  to  analyze  this  word.  kA  may  be  the  prefixed  auxiliary. 

“ wu-  § 15.4;  ta  TO  SLEEP;  -i  distributive  § 19.4. 

“feue- perhaps  reflexive!  11;  s-  single  statement  of  action  § 18.1;  la  to  sleep;  -t  suffix  indlcatlne 
purpose  § 20.1. 

“ a indefinite  pronoun;  -n  with. 

u-  active  prefix  § 17.2;  dzi-  to  come  to  be  § 18.6;  git  to  do. 

® du-  his;  tcun  dream;  -i  possessive  suffix  after  a consonant  §§  3, 10. 

® ye-  demonstrative;  a indefinite  pronoun;  tcun  to  dream. 

**  jox  occurs  both  as  adverb  and  as  post-position. 

“ a bideflnite  pronoun;  gag  to  reach;  -tc  intensive  suffix  § 7. 
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dukrk!-hAH«®  yo'ayaorfiqa,®’  “ Ca'yidaqiVdc.®'* *  Yak'-yi®"  At  kayilaga'.’® 

his  younger  brothers  he  said  to  as  follows.  "Sit  up.  Into  tlie  things  you  load. 

canoe 

Tcfikuge'yi  yo'nde”  hayak‘'g\vata'n.”  GtAgfi'n  Kane'sdi-ca” 

Anywhere  thither  we  will  go.  Sun  Cross-mountain 

(VersUjvaia) 

cakT'uAx’^  ke  xixtc.””  AdA'xayii  yen  hA.s  ya'watAn.'^®  Qo'ka 

near  the  up  always  gets.”  And  then  there  they  "were  heading.  It  was 
top  of  ^ 

wiicge'di”  hA.sdiicayl'nayi^*  hlnq!^®  hA.s  anatl'te®®  gAga'n  aiiA'x** 

into 'itself  their  anchor  ' in  the  they  lowered  ' sun  from 

water  near  it 

LAX  qlun®®  hAs  uxe'*^  sayu'^*  liA^  aositi'n  kc'uidi 

Very  many  they  camped  when  they  saw  a sea-gull 

it  was 


ke  xi'xtciya.®^ 

up  where  it  gets. 


yadji'ndahen.*® 

standing  suddenly 
(on  the  water). 

yasgaqoxay  ii'  ** 

when  they  were 
coming 


XAtc®®  l!ux 


hAs  aositi'n.  AxA'nga®^ 

they  saw.  Near  it 


Asiyu 

It  was  Mount  it  was 
Edgecumbe  that 

hAS  aositi'n  l!ux  klido'n.  “Yu'ea®"  adatcu'n,”®® 

they  .saw  Mount  plainly.  “The  straight  towards 

Edgecumbe  mountain  it,” 

yu'yawaqa®*  QaqlAtcgfi'k,  “adatcu'n®®  yen  yayl'satAn.” ®®  AdA'xayii 

was  what  said  QAqlxtegu'k,  “straight  towards  there  you  be  steering. *’  And  then 

it 

xa'nade®*  aoa'x  yen  Iias  mvatio'x.  Ye  liAs  a'wasa  Yak^kAtsigA'k®.®^ 

towards  near  there  they  came  I>y  Thus  they  named  it  Canoe-resting-place, 

evening  canoe. 

Tan  a akawati'®®  aiiA'x  gadu.sku't®®  hu  aiiA'x  yen  wuqoxo'n.®’ 

it  ho  caused  ashore  so  they  might  he  near  it  there  had  come  bv 


Sea 
lion  was 


to  be 


at  it 


know 


canoe. 


« du-  his;  klk!  younger  brother;  -hAt  plural  for  terms  of  relationship. 

ye  demonstrative;  a indehnite  pronoun;  ya-  § 1.5.3;  o-  § 17.2;  »i-  slmole  statement  § 18.1;  qa  to  say. 

® Probably  c-  reflexive;  i- you;  da-  inchoative  § 18.3;  qi  to  sit;  -di  imperative  suffix  or  particle  1 22.2. 

® yaku  canoe;  jil  probably  down  into. 

™ ka-  TO  CAUSE  § 1.5.2;  yl-  ye;  1-  frequentative  § 18.4;  ga  to  load. 
n yin  there;  di  motion  toward. 

ha  us;  ya-  § 15.3;  k'l-  indefinite  § 15.6;  gwa-  (for  gu-)  future  § 15.5;  tan  to  go. 

” Kane' St  is  the  modem  Tlingit  word  for  cross  (Lieut.  Q.  T.  Emmons  believes  it  to  be  a cormptlon  of 
Christ.  The  consonant  cluster  si  does  not  sound  like  Tlingit);  co  mountain. 
u ca  head;  ki  towards;  hai  near,  or  from  near  by. 
ts  xiz  TO  get;  -Ic  intensive  suflix  § 7. 

« j/a-  § 15.3;  wa-  § 18.2;  lAn  TO  head. 

” wu-  § 15.4;  c-  reflexive;  (ti  into;  dl  motion  to. 

™ hAsdu-  their;  cayi’na  anchor;  -yt  possessive  sulTlx.  I 

™ Ain  water;  -q!  into. 

*0  a indefinite  pronoun;  na-  action  accompanied  by  another  § 17.5;  ti  stem;  -tc  Intensive  sulDx. 

»•  a indefinite  pronoun;  nAi  near,  or  from  near  by. 

*•  xiz  TO  get;  -tc  intensive  suflix  § 7;  -t  participle;  -pa  verbal  noun  § 20.2,  4. 

» ,\fter  LAX  qtun,  the  word  tat  winter  should  be  understood. 

“ u-  § 17.2;  xe  to  camp. 

® ya-  § 15.3;  dji-  rapidly  § 17.1;  na-  at  the  same  time  as  §17.5;  da-  Inchoative  § 18.3;  hen  TO  stand. 

“ -te  emphatic  suflix  (7). 

a indefinite  pronoun;  lAn  post-position  Indicating  motion  to  the  neighborhood  of  some  person;  -ya 
PURPOSE. 

»*  ya-  § 15.3;  «-  probably  stands  tor  hAs;  ya-  when  § 17.4;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -ayu  demonstrative. 

«>  yu  demonstrative;  ca  mountain. 

w a indefinite  pronoun;  datcun  post-position,  perhaps  containing  da  around. 

»i  yu  demonstrative;  ya-  § 15.3;  wa-  § 18.2;  qa  to  say. 

» j/a  § 15.3;  yi-  second  person  plural;  sa-  indicative  § 18.1;  fan  to  steer. 

*>  di  motion  toward. 

M ydk“  canoe;  kAl  (?);  si-  indicative  §18.1;  ga  or  gAku  (?). 

» a indefinite  pronoun;  ka-  to  cause  § 15.2;  wa-  § 18.2;  ti  to  be. 

ya  subordinating  prcfl.x  § 17.4;  du-  § 17.3;  s-  indicative  § 18.1;  ku  to  know;  -t  purpose  § 20.1. 

»i  wu-  § 15.4;  qox  TO  GO  BY  canoe;  -n  conjunctival  sufli.x  preceded  by  6 in  harmony  with  the  o before  i 
§ 3;  § 19.3. 
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AdA'xawe  yaCl'tlkade  hAS 

And  then  here  to  Sitka  they 

yfi'sgaqo'xayu' tcla'guayi' 

when  they  were  coming  the  old  one 

in  by  canoe 

gaxe'ayu'*®'*  aositl'n  yu'yak“  an 

when  she  was  she  saw  the  canoe  town 
crying 


wuqo'x,  Y a'iini 

came  by  This  town 

canoe. 

ducA't^*^  gant  aga'x. 

his  wife  outside  wept. 


gaya'qde 

ashore  in  front  of 

Tclaye'  su 

At  that  very 
time 


egaya'de  yanaqo'x.  Aositi'n 

to  in  front  of  was  coming.  She  saw 


awu'Age'^®^  xat-slax".^’®  Wudiha'n^’®  neide'^'®  wugu't.'^  Hat“® 

she  had  the  root-hat.  She  started  up  Into  the  to  go  Here 

woven  house  (she  went). 


hAS  uwaqo'x.  Dutuwu'“®  sign'  j'^uca'wAt-can.^'*  Duxo'x  duxA'nq! 


they  came.  Her  mind  was  happy  the  old  woman’s.  Her  husband  to  lier 

dfiq  gu'da3'u  IdakA't  At  qadjide'“®  je  aosi'ni“^  tan-qiAdadza'yi, 
up  came  when  all  things  to  the  men  these  he  gave  sea-lion  bristles, 

yA'x“tc  dugu',  q!un  dugu'.  An  qadji'n“®  aoHLe'k‘'.“®  Dukii'ni- 

sea-otter  skins,  fur-seal  skins.  With  hands  he  shook.  His  brothers- 

these 

yen^®®  j^e'dayaduqa,  “ Detc!a'k“ iitl'q!**®  yen  yu-At-ka'wati.*®^ 

in-law  they  said  thus  to  him,  “Long  since  in  your  there  the  feast  has  been 

place  given. 

Ynyl's-qa‘®®  de‘*®  ndu'waca.”  ALe'n^’*®  tuwunu'k"  ^®®  awatle'.'®® 

The  young  is  already  married.”  It  was  trouble  she  felt, 

woman  much 


* ya  THIS,  employed  because  He  story  was  told  in  Sitka;  de  toward. 

»» ya  Tins;  an  town;  -f  possessive  suffix.  The  reason  for  the  use  of  this  suffix  is  not  clear. 

100 ya'ya  post-position,  IN  front  op;  -jprobablyindlcatesmoaon shoreward;  -dcTOWARD. 

101  j/a-  § 15.3;  s-  for  hAs  they  (?);  p- subordinating  prefix  § 17.4;  qoz  to  go  by  canoe;  -ayu  demonstrative. 
100  ic.'aka  OLD,  OLD  TIMES.  OLD  TiuNGs;  -(a)jii  posscssive  suffix  referring  to  ducA't. 

Ill  du-  HIS. 

io<  gai  TO  cry;  -e  participle  § 20.2;  -ayu  demonstrative. 

1®  e-  occurs  a few  times  before  post-positions  beginning  with  g,  such  as  ga  and  gS;  g&'ya  in  front  of; 

de  TOWARD. 

100  ya-  § 15.3;  no-  action  done  at  the  same  time  as  another  § 17.5. 

101  a indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  § 15.4;  Ak  to  weave,  with  terminal  sound  voiced  before  vowel;  -^  participle 
§20.2. 

K»ldf  root;  S.'oia  HAT. 

109  am-  § 15.4;  di-  inchoative  § 18.3;  hdn  to  move.  (?) 

110  nef  INTO  THE  house;  dd  toward. 

111  wu-  § 15.4;  gu  to  go;  -I  purposive  suffix  § 20.1. 

110  ke  demonstrative;  -t  post-position. 

113  du  her;  tu  mind;  am  possessive  suffix  after  u § 10. 

111  yu  demonstrative;  cd'wAt  woman;  can  old. 

116  da  he;  -xAn  to  the  neighborhood  of  a person;  -q!  at. 

110  qa  man;  -Ic  voiced  before  vowel;  emphatic  suffix  § 7;  di  toward. 

111  See  note  46;  ni  to  oive. 
iis  qa  man;  djln  hand. 

119  f,ekii  TO  SHAKE. 

1“  du  ms;  gin  plural  for  terms  of  relationship  (see  note  3). 

Ill  ye  demonstrative;  da  sign  of  indirect  object  § 14.4;  ya-  § 15.3;  du-  § 17.3;  qa  to  say. 
m de  now;  tdaka  a long  time  ago. 

123 thy;  -q!  post-position. 

Ill  yu  demonstrative;  At  something;  ka- causative  § 15.2;  wa-  § 18.2;  ti  to  be. 

126  yu  demonstrative;  yis  young  person;  qa  human  being. 

nude  NOW. 

121  u-  § 17.2;  du-  § 17.3;  wa-  § 18.2;  ca  TO  marry  (=woman). 

12*  a indefinite  pronoun;  Len  big. 

12®  (u  mind;  aiu- § 15.4;  nuka  to  becosie. 

i»  a indefinite  pronoun;  wa-  § 18.2;  tie  to  feel.  i 
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[Translation] 

Brothers  lived  at  Sitka  of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  QaqlAtcgu'k. 
They  were  fond  of  hunting.  One  morning  they  went  out  among  the 
islands.  lie  (that  is  QaqlAtcgu'k)  kept  coming  back  without  having 
killed  anything.  He  went  out  again.  Then  his  name  was  mentioned 
among  the  fur-seals.  “The  one  who  always  hunts  is  here.  Keep 
quiet,  lest  he  hear  your  voices.”  When  they  were  going  towards  the 
shore,  the  eldest  brother  said,  “Use  your  paddles  quickly,  for  it  has 
become  windy.”  Now  they  became  angry.  The  bow-man  pushed 
his  paddle  down  into  the  canoe.  All  did  the  same  thing.  Then  they 
covered  their  heads.  The  canoe,  however,  drifted  on.  They  drifted 
out  for  si.v  days  and  nights.  The  twelfth  day  he  (Qaq ! Atcgu'k)  awoke 
and  found  the  canoe  drifting  against  the  shore.  He  saw  sea-lions, 
hair-seals,  fur-seals,  sea-otters,  and  sea-lion  bristles  on  the  island. 
All  had  drifted  ashore  around  the  island.  They  took  their  things  up. 
They  were  there  for  one  year.  A year  and  a half  was  completed. 
The  man  kept  sleeping,  thinking  about  his  condition.  One  morning 
he  woke  up  with  his  drearh.  lie  kept  dreaming  that  he  had  gotten 
home.  And  one  morning  he  said  to  his  younger  brothers,  “Sit  up. 
Put  the  things  into  the  canoe.  The  sun  always  rises  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mount  Verstovaia.”  Then  they  headed  in  that  direction. 
When  it  became  dark,  they  lowered  their  anchor  into  the  water  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sun  comes  up.  After  they  had  spent  very 
many  nights,  they  saw  a sea-gull  upon  the  water.  What  they  saw 
was  Mount  Edgecumbe.  When  they  got  nearer  it,  they  saw  plainly 
that  it  was  Mount  Edgecumbe.  “Straight  for  the  mountain,”  said 
QaqlAtcgu'k,  “steer  straight  towards  it.”  So  towards  evening  they 
came  near  it.  They  named  that  place  Canoe-resting-place.  He 
pounded  out  the  figure  of  a sea-lion  there  so  that  they  might  know 
he  had  come  ashore  at  that  place.  Wlien  they  came  ashore  in  front 
of  the  town,  his  old  wife  was  outside  weeping.  W hile  she  Avas  crying, 
she  saw  the  canoe  coming  in  front  of  the  town.  She  saw  the  root-hat 
she  had  woven.  She  got  up  to  go  into  the  house.  They  came 
thither.  The  old  woman’s  mind  was  glad.  When  her  husband  came 
up  to  her,  he  gave  all  these  things  to  the  people — sea-lion  bristles,  sea- 
otter  skins,  fur-seal  skins.  He  shook  hands  with  these  in  his  hands. 
His  brother-in-law  said  to  him,  “ The  feast  was  given  for  you  some  time 
ago  (that  is,  the  mortuary  feast) . The  3mung  woman  is  already  mar- 
ried.” She  (the  younger  woman)  was  very  much  troubled  on  account 
of  it  (because  her  former  husband  was  now  a man  of  wealth). 
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•HAIDA 


By  John  K.  Swanton 


§1.  LOCATION 

The  Haida  language,  called  Skittagetan  by  Powell,  was  anciently 
spoken  only  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  off  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  About  a hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  a large  body  of  Haida  moved  from  their  old  towns  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  islands,  and  settled  around  Cordova  and 
Kasaan  bays,  Alaska.  As  originally  situated  the  Haida  consisted  of 
six  fairly  well-marked  geographical  groups,  each  of  Avhich  probably 
possessed  certain  dialectic  peculiarities;  but  only  two  or  tliree  well- 
established  dialects  can  now  be  said  to  exist.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  that  spoken  at  Skidegate,  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  and  that  spoken  at  Masset  (on  the 
northern  end  of  the  islands)  and  in  Howkan,  Klinkwan,  and  Kasaan, 
Alaska.  The  first  I shall  call  the  Skidegate  dialect,  and  the  second 
the  Masset  dialect.  The  speech  of  the  people  around  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  group  differed  so  far  from  these  that  it  may  also 
have  been  entitled  to  dialectic  rank,  but  so  few  of  those  who  used  to 
speak  it  now  survive  that  we  have  no  absolute  knowledge  on  this 
point.  From  the  name  given  by  whites  to  their  -principal  town,  I 
shall  call  this  hypothetical  dialect  the  dialect  of  Ninstints. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Skidegate  Haida  were  the  Tsimshian 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia;  and  the  nearest  neighbors  of 
the  Masset  Haida  the  Alaskan  Tlingit.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  at  one  time  the  Tlingit  were  neighbors  of  the  southern  Haida 
as  well ; and  the  speech  of  both  shows  morphological  and  even  lexical 
similarities  such  as  lead  to  a suspicion  of  genetic  relationship. 
Although  Tsimshian  influence  has  been  very  strong  among  the  Haida 
in  recent  years,  the  Tsimshian  language  is  quite  distinct,  and  the 
only  other  language  in  this  region  which  shows  any  morphological 
similarity  to  Haida  is  the  Athapascan  spoken  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 
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The  examples  given  in  the  following  sketch  have  been  taken  from 
my  collection  of  Ilaida  texts'.  Those  in  the  Masset  dialect  will  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition, 
Volume  X;  those  in  the  Skidegate  dialect  in  Bulletin  29  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Etlmology.  References  preceded  by  B refer  to 
Bulletin  29. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-5) 

§ 2.  System  of  Sounds 


Like  most  other  languages  of  the  north  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
Haida  makes  an  extended  use  of  sounds  of  the  Tc,  I,  and  s series.  It 
is  peculiarly  remarkable,  however,  for  the  great  extent  to  which  it 
employs  n and  n (ng)  and  the  frequent  juxtaposition  of  two  or  even 
three  vowel-sounds.  Following  is  a list  of  all  those  sounds  which  the 
Ilaida  themselves  appear  to  recognize : 

CottMOIIHIltM 

Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant  Nasal 


Vowels 


Afl'ricatives 
Dentals  . 
Palatals . 
Velars  . 
Labials  . 
Laterals . 


dj 

d 

g 

g 

h 

L 


tc 

t 

Tc 

g 

V 

L 


tc! 

t! 

Tc! 

g! 

l! 


Semi- 

vowels 

and 

Breathing. 


S 

X 

X 


n 

n 


- m 

I, I - 


y 

Ti 

w 


% (or  e)  % 
d (or  a) 


(or 


u (or  d)  u (or  o) 


An  anterior  palatal  series  might  be  added  to  these,  but  the  sounds 
to  be  so  characterized  seem  only  palatals  followed  by  a close  vowel. 
The  fortis  sounds  are  accompanied  by  a slight  explosion,  which 
results  from  urging  more  breath  against  the  articulating  organs  than 
can  at  once  pass-through.  Some  speakers  bring  these  out  very  for- 
cibly while  others  pass  over  them  with  considerable  smoothness.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  very  easy  to  mistake  them  for  corresponding  so- 
nants. It  is  doubtful  whether  d and  t and  dj  and  tc  really  exist  as 
recognizedly  separate  sounds;  tc  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  Masset 
dialect,  and  dj  in  Skidegate  in  corresponding  situations,  x is  pro- 
nounced intermediately  between  the  cTi  in  German  "ach”  and  m Ger- 
man "ich,”  with  which  latter  sound  it  agrees  entirely  when  placed 
before  a close  vowel.  In  the  Z-series  x is  much  like  dl,  and  x much 
like  tl;  but  the  tongue  is  extended  farther  forward  along  the  palate 
and  there  is  a greater  flow  of  breath  around  it.  In  I the  «;‘tflow  of 
breath  becomes  extreme,  m and  p are  usually  fina  soun  s in  cer 
§2 
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syllables  where  they  appear  to  convey  a Idnd  of  onoinatopoetic  sense. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a little  longer  pause  with  lips  closed  after  the 
enunciation  than  is  usual  in  English,  h,  which  occurs  in  barely  half 
a dozen  words,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  Masset  dialect 
g and  x are  articulated  so  feebly  that  it  is  best  to  represent  them  by 
independent  signs,  ^ and  but  this  alteration  seems  to  be  only  an 
accompaniment  of  the  shorter  form  of  speech  which  Masset  people 
affect.  In  the  present  sketch  all  of  the  examples  not  marked 
"Masset”  are  taken  from  the  Skidegate  dialect. 

Among  vowels  we  have  to  distinguish  clearly  between  those  proper 
to  the  language  and  those  which  seem  to  be  purely  accidental,  a sort 
of  by-product  of  speech.  In  the  former  class  are  u (or  d),  u (or  o), 
% (or  e),  i (or  e),  a,  and  a.  The  sounds  in  the  pairs  u and  o,  u and  o, 
I and  e,  i and  e,  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  in  each 
case  the  two  probably  stand  for  a single  sound,  i and  e pass  very 
easily  into  i and  e;  and  tlie  latter  may  be  described  as  accidental 
sounds,  alfliough  which  pair  is  really  accidental  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Under  the  accent,  a is  lengthened  into  a.  Sometimes  a is  heard 
instead  of  d (kid' lu,  kid'lu);  and  sometimes  the  doubling  of  a sound 
gives  the  effect  of  d,  as  in  jMasset  qdn,  equivalent  to  qa'An,  and ga' -nan, 
which  is  the  same  as  qea'nan.  a following  wa,  as  in  wa'  lu,  resembles 
d;  and  d is  heard  in  a few  exclamations,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  the 
language.  The  semi-vowels,  y and  w,  are  etymologically  related  to  I 
and  u,  and  must  be  considered  modifications  of  these  sounds. 

A notable  feature  of  Haida  is  the  doubling  and  juxtaposition  of 
vowels,  accompanying  the  general  vocalic  character  of  the  speech. 
Any  two  vowels  may  thus  be  used  together,  but,  although  generally 
treated  as  equivalent  to  a single  vowel,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
pronounced  as  closely  together  as  the  vowel-sounds  which  compose 
our  diphthongs.  Examples  of  this  phenomenon  are: 
djd'ada  woman 

la  V kimd'gan  WAUSu'ga  he  told  her  the  news,  they  say 

V su'us  he  said 
gua  towards 
ta'olAn  friends 
gui  toward 

V gea'lagAn  he  became 
Inaga'i  the  town 

A weak  i may  be  followed  by  two  vowels,  as  in  gia'ogi  at  the  end. 
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§ 3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 


Syllables  may  consist  of  a single  vowel;  a consonant  with  following 
vowel,  or  with  vowel-combination  like  the  above ; two  consonants  with 
following  vowel;  two  consonants,  a vowel,  and  a terminal  consonant; 
or  of  two  consonants  by  themselves. 

While  all  classes  (>f  consonants  may  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  fc  sounds  are  not  admitted  as  terminal  sounds. 

Two  groups  of  consonantic  clusters  may  be  distinguished — those 
with  initial  s and  I,  and  those  with  other  initial  consonants.  Z,  l,  l, 
and  l!  belong  in  part  to  the  former  group. 

Only  s and  I,  and  to  a certain  extent  I,  L,  l,  and  l!  may  form 
initial  clusters,  and  the  first  two  are  found  with  considerable  fre- 
quency in  monosyllabic  stem.  In  these  clusters  s and  I are  followed 
by  other  consonants;  but  s is  not  followed  by  another  s or  an  affric- 
ative.  Following  are  examples,  taken  from  the  Masset  dialect; 


stAii  two  280.10 
st!e  sick  300.2S 
sgat  to  chop  275.10 
sMt-  to  club 
sklidn  but  290.32 
s^oan  is^wdn)  one  275.7 
sg!ao  salmon-berry  bush  319. 
SLA([A'm  butterfly  290.20 
sila  hand 


Ua'7iu  to  cat  (collective)  278.7 
Igiil  to  move  about 
Ikwid  disturbed,  in  haste  719.5 
Ik! a' mol  needle  of  coniferous  tree 
303.11 

Irieid  to  begin  to  spUt  711.23 
23  IHanqlAle'  pit  703.25 
Iqam  kelp 


Initial  clusters  with  initial  a,  l,  l!  or  I are  not  rare,  but  are  formed 


probably  in  all  cases  by  composition. 

Inagai’  town  704.9  (from  na  to  live) 

Lju'nda  a whole  one  707.11;  419.15 
V Lh^dlarian  she  cooked  it  731.41  {^al  to  cook  295.7) 


indt  710.26 

Ll'lgadAfiulan  to  split  quickly  711.26 
Lldjugia'ga-i  standing  725.26 
Lsku’naganan  they  dress  up  717.34 
All  other  consonantic  clusters  do  not  admit  surd  stops  m second 
position,  and  no  k sound  occurs  in  first  position.  The  only  cluster 
beginning  with  an  afl'ricative  that  1 have  found  is  djx.  Presumably 
all  these  clusters  are  due  to  composition  of  stems  which  terminate 
and  begin  with  consonants  respectively.  This  would  account  for  the 
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absence  of  I-  sounds  as  first  sounds  of  clusters,  since  tliese  do  not 
occur  as  terminal  sounds. 

§ 4.  Dialectic  Differences 

Compared  with  the  Skidegate  dialect,  klasset  appears  to  have 
undergone  a shortening  process  throughout.  I have  already  men- 
tioned the  change  of  ff  and  x to  ^ and  and  this  shortening  is  also 
conspicuously  noticeable  among  vowel-sounds,  a appearing  as  a,  liao 
as  u,  stA  or  sta  as  st’ , while  the  u and  a sounds  generally,  especially 
when  terminal,  are  reduced  to  very  light  breathings.  The  vowel- 
combination  ai  becomes  almost  e.  Sometimes,  however,  one  vowel  is 
changed  into  another,  as  in  stin  two  (Masset  stAn)  or  u'ngu  on  top 
OF  (Masset  i'ngu).  In  conformity  with  a euphonic  tendency  to  be 
noted  below,  n,  as  in  i'sin,  often  changes  to  n in  Masset.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  whole  syllables  are  dropped,  and  so  we  have  gaod  for 
qa'odi;  t!al  and  dal  for  V.alA'n  and  dalA'n;  %' xlade  for  %' Llxagidasgai. 

Another  difl’erence  between  these  two  dialects,  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  euphon3q  is  the  change  of  g into  x in  certain  situations  in  the 
Skidegate  dialect,  and  its  retention  in  Masset.  Thus  afdjgua  over 
THERE  in  Masset  becomes  d'djxua  in  Skidegate,  and  V qd'gals  he 
WENT  OUT  becomes  Ia  qd'xuls.  This  is  interesting  as  seeming  to 
show  that  the  euphonic  tendencies  have  acted  difl’erently  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  Haida  tribe. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ninstints  dialect  is 
that  it  tended  to  substitute  Tc  for  g,  and  that  in  the  manner  of  its 
enunciation  it  was  esteemed  by  the  other  Haida  to  resemble  Atha- 
pascan. 

§ 5.  Laws  of  Euphony 

The  most  important  euphonic  change  in  Haida  is  related  to  that 
spoken  of  above.  Within  the  Skidegate  dialect  itself  the  g and  g of 
the  connective  particle  gor-i  (see  p.  262),  the  possessive  suffix  -gAn  (see 
§ 28.4),  and  the  past-temporal  suffixes  before  the  quotative  WAUSu'ga 
(see  § 23.1),  are  dropped  in  certain  situations,  generally  having  to  do 
with  the  preceding  soimd.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  rules  that  will 
cover  all  the  cases  which  occur,  but  it  generally  happens  that  g is 
retained  after  a and  dropped  after  u.  After  the  consonants  and 
the  remaining  vowels  it  is  more  often  dropped  than  retained;  but 
exceptions  are  numerous,  especially  after  I,  n,  the  Z-sounds,  and  s 
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contracted  from  dji.  In  tlie  cases  of  infinitives  and  participles, 
exceptions  are  more  numerous  than  with  nouns.  Examples  of  the 
use  and  disuse  of  this  g are  the  following; 


xd'gai  the  dog  B 37.4 
Lua'i  the  canoe  B 29.21 
djd'gAn  his  wife  B 29.30 
avm'n  his  mother  B 7.1 
goda'i  the  box  B 71.32 


nd'uAU  his  grandmother  B 59.14 
nd'ngai  the  play 
qiadi'gai  the  slumber 
d'sgai  this  thing  B 33.28 
V gea'lgai  when  he  came  (to  be) 


In  theMassct  dialect  the  g oi-agAn,t\\e  Skidegate  past-inexperienced 
temporal  suffix  (see  § 23.2,  p.  248), is  dropped  in  most  situations,  but 
retained  as  g after  a,  conformably  with  the  above  rule 


la  l!  isdagl'ganan  they  l!  ^d'sgadam  they  landed 
alw^ays  took  him  xed  idja'ni  thej’-  were  ashore 

But — 

qdL  yu'An  qledju' iJagan  a big  V td'gani  he  ate 

reef  stood  out  of  the  water  UAfi  %' dagidagan  one  was  chief 

The  final  consonant  of  certain  stems  is  sometimes  I,  sometimes  1. 

Of  these,  Z usually  appears  before  a vowel,  I before  a consonant: 

Ia  stA  l!  stlls  they  went  back  a'asin  gut  Ia  qaxUgid'lasi  he 
for  him  ran  over  this  way  upon  it 


But  accent  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  phenomenon; 
for,  when  two  vowels  precede  this  consonant  and  the  accent  falls 
upon  the  second,  Z is  commonly  emiiloycd;  thus — 

Gei  Id'ga  Ia  tdVUagedflgai  Lu  when  he  got  through  breaking  his 
paddles 

Z is  also  sometimes  introduced  where  it  has  no  grammatical  signifi- 
cance, and  thus  we  find  yalulsl'a  in  the  middle  instead  of  yahusl'a. 

n and  n seem  to  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  do 
Z and  Z,  only  in  this  case  n is  plainly  the  original  sound.  Thus  the 
terminal  phonetic  combination  -uas  often  contracts  to  ns,  for 
example,  nd'tga  liao  la'oatugwangAnAS  ms  nephew  sat  around 
WHITTLING  or  nd'tga  liao  la'oatugwangAns.  This  phenomenon  may 
be  due  as  much  to  rapid  pronunciation  as  to  any  other  cause. 

Before  s the  terminal  n of  the  imperative  future  suffix  disappears, 
as  also  from  gana'n  like  before  XAn,  as  in  gana'xAn;  while  in  gi'ngAn 
TO  iiiMSEi.F  it  appears  to  be  inserted. 

s becomes  dj  before  most  vowels;  for  example,  tds  sand,  td'djai 
THE  sand;  d'dji  this,  d'sgai  this  thing;  liawa'n  dAn  xe  riAnaudja 
DO  YOU  still  live  ? and  gAm  gu  ^aul  ddn^a  ttalA'n  i nalhanus 
§5 
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MAY  WE  NOT  LEAVE  WATER  WITH  YOU?  (Masset)— hav6  the  Same  inter- 
rogative suffix  -udja,  -us. 

Labials  are  of  small  consequence  in  Haida.  Still  it  is  worth 
noting  that  sip  sea-anemone  changes  the  p to  h when  followed  by 
the  connective  particle,  namely,  si'bai. 

§ 6.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  categories  and  syntactical  relations  are  expressed 
almost  solely  by  composition,  affixing,  and  position.  There  is  a 
sporadic  case  of  duplication  presented  by  the  continuative  suffix 
-gAfi;  as,  Za  qi'ngAfi  he  is  looking,  la  gi'ngAugAn  he  looks  many 
TIMES ; but  it  is  not  extensively  used.  The  perfect  tense  is  expressed 
by  a form  which  may  possibly  represent  dieresis,  but  which  is  more 
plausibly  explained  as  a suffix,  -y;  as,  la  suda'yagAni  i la  isda  si, 

HE  DID  DIFFERENTLY  FROM  THE  WAY  HE  HAD  SAID  HE  WOULD  DO. 

Verbal  and  nominal  stems  may  be  combined  into  stem-complexes 
by  juxtaposition.  These  complexes  are  treated  syntactically  like 
single  stems,  each  element  in  the  complex  receiving  its  significance 
by  its  position.  Besides  compositions  of  such  independent  stems,  a 
number  of  others  occur  in  which  the  component  elements  do  not  seem 
to  be  independent,  but  occur  as  prefixes  or  suffixes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  sharp  dividing-line  between  composition  and  affixing;  and 
some  of  the  elements  that  appear  at  present  as  subordinate  may 
prove  to  be  independent  stems.  Notwithstanding  the  phonetic 
independence  of  the  elements  of  the  stem-complexes,  their  relation  is 
so  intimate  that  it  seems  best  to  consider  them  as  single  words 
because  they  enter  as  units  into  syntactic  construction.  A number 
of  sound  changes  which  have  been  referred  to  seem  to  be  of  a 
purely  phonetic  character,  and  not  to  have  any  morphological 
significance. 

IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

(§§  7-12) 

§ 7.  Noun  and  Verb 

In  general,  the  distinction  between  nominal  and  verbal  stems  is 
very  sharp.  It  is  true  that  certain  stems  are  used  in  a manner  that 
leaves  a doubt  as  to  which  category  they  belong,  but  their  use  is 
quite  limited.  Such  are  wd'lgal  potlatch  and  to  potlatch,  xial 
DANCE  and  TO  dance,  na  house  and  to  live;  while  glda  chief’s 
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SON,  ya'nAU  clouds,  td'Tia  sea-wateu,  luive  or  may  present  verbal 
forms.  Generally,  however,  a noun  which  is  used  as  a predicate  is 
followed  h}'  a verbal  stem,  or  appears  incorporated,  as,  V gidagd'gAu 
HE  WAS  a chief’s  SON,  V tcd'aidas  he  had  a spear  (from  tcd'aL 
spear). 

Verbs  that  change  into  nouns  usually  become  abstract,  their 
origin  being  thus  easily  recognized.  The  names  for  instruments, 
store-articles,  and  some  other  things,  are  generally  descriptive  terms 
and  thus  verbal,  but  they  have  dropped  their  verbal  suffixes  and 
taken  on  a noun-forming  suffix.  Rarely  a verb  is  turned  into  a 
passive  and  then  into  a noun  by  prefixing  ta  and  suffixing  gai  (see 
§ 17.4,  p.  2.36).  These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  we  find  verbal 
prefixes  in  nouns. 

§ 8.  Composition 


Although  there  is  much  freedom  in  the  composition  of  stem- 
complexes,  a number  of  types  may  readily  be  distinguished.  The 
more  fully  developed  complexes  of  this  kind  generally  express  by  an 
initial  element  an  idea  of  modality,  most  commonly  instrumentality; 
by  a second  element,  the  nominal  object;  by  a third  element,  the 
peculiar  kind  of  action;  and  by  a fourth  element,  the  local  relations 
of  the  action.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  various  elements  are 
best  developed,  the  first  element  appears  as  an  instrumental  prefix; 
the  second,  as  a term  expressing  a group  of  nouns  characterized  by  a 
a certain  shape ; the  third  is  a verbal  stem ; and  the  fourth  expresses 
direction  and  location. 

These  word-complexes  are  followed  by  suffixes  expressing  tense, 
mood,  and  related  concepts. 


§ 9.  Classification  of  Nouns 

The  classification  of  nouns,  referred  to  before,  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  language.  The  groups  characterize  objects  as 
“long,”  “slender,”  “round,”  “flat,”  “angular,”  “thread-like,” 
“animate,”  etc.  On  account  of  the  extended  use  of  these  classifiers, 
incorporation  of  the  noun  itself  is  comparatively  speaking  rare.  It  is 
here  represented  by  the  use  of  the  classifiers  which  express  the  subject 
of  the  intransitive  verb,  or  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  as  a mem- 
ber of  a certain  class  of  things,  the  principle  of  classification  being 
form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  verbal  stems — like  “to  carry,” 
“push,”  “move,”  “be” — are  used,  on  the  whole,  in  relation  to  all 
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kinds  of  objects,  regardless  of  their  form;  consequently  there  are 
also  only  a few  cases  in  which  the  verbal  stem  differs  in  the  singular 
and  plural.  This  agrees  also  with  the  fact  that  in  the  noun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  only  weakly  developed.  It  occurs  only  in  terms  of 
relationship  and  a few  other  terms  designating  human  beings. 

§ 10.  Personal  Pronouns 

Verbs  are  strictly  distinguished  as  active  and  neutral.  Neutral 
verbs  are,  on  the  whofe,  those  designating  states  of  the  body  and 
qualities,  while  all  other  verbs  are  considered  as  active.  The  subject 
of  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  subjective  pronoun,  while  the  pro- 
nominal relations  of  the  neutral  verb  are  expressed  by  tbe  objective 
pronouns.  In  the  pronoun  the  speaker,  person  spoken  to,  and 
person  spoken  of,  are  distinguished.  The  distinction  between  sub- 
jective and  objective  forms  is  confined  to  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  and  to  the  first  person  plural.  Besides  these  forms,  an 
indefinite  singular  and  plural  occurs.  The  indefinite  personal  pro- 
nouns are  also  commonly  used  before  nouns  to  perform  the  functions 
covered  by  our  definite  and  indefinite  articles.  The  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  plural  is  also  frequently  used  as  an  equivalent  to 
our  passive.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  equivalent  to  the  form  for 
the  third  person  singular,  when  the  person  referred  to  is  especially 
venerated  or  respected.  The  speaker  may  refer  to  himself  in  the 
same  way. 

§ 11.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstratives  are  limited  in  number,  the  most  general  spatial 
relations  only  being  indicated.  The  demonstrative  employed  to  mark 
nearness  occurs  very  often,  and  corresponds  to  a similar  demonstra- 
tive in  the  Tlingit  language.  There  are  certain  other  particles  of  a 
demonstrative  character,  but  they  more  often  indicate  grammatical 
connection  than  spatial  relations. 

§ 12.  Connectives 

Special  local  relations  are  expressed  by  a long  series  of  connectives 
which  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  verb,  but  also  with  the  noun 
and  pronoun.  They  characterize  the  special  relation  of  the  indirect 
object  to  the  verb.  They  are  placed  preceding  the  direct  object  and 
follo\ving  the  indirect  object,  if  there  is  one.  They  seem  to  be 
adverbial  in  character. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  13-34) 

§ 13.  Formation  of  Word-Complexes 

As  already  stated,  Ilaida  words  are  very  loosely  put  together  and 
many  of  their  elements  may  also  be  used  independently.  The  type 
of  the  word-complex  which  may  be  isolated  as  the  predicative  term 
of  the  sentence  embraces  four  groups  of  elements: 

A FIRST  GROUP,  describing  an  incidental  state  or  activity,  particu- 
larly  instrumentality. 

A SECOND  GROUP,  indicating  the  nominal  object  of  transitive,  the 
subject  of  intransitive,  verbs. 

A THIRD  GROUP,  expressing  the  principal  predicative  term. 

A FOURTH  GROUP,  expressing  local  relations  and  modalities. 

Although  there  is  hardly  any  phonetic  influence  between  these 
groups  of  elements,  their  connection  is  so  intimate  that  the  combi- 
nation is  best  considered  as  a single  word,  even  though  the  component 
elements  may  occur  in  other  combinations  quite  independently.  An 
example  of  such  a combination  is  the  word  d Augidal l ! xas^a 
BEING  HAULED  SEAWARD,  which  is  constituted  as  follows 

First  group:  dAn  by  pulling. 

Second  group:  g%  canoe-shaped  object. 

Third  group : dal  to  move. 

f h!xa  toward  something. 

F ourth  group : \ . 

[ sga  seaward. 

Several  complexes  of  this  kind  may  enter  into  combinations.  It 
would  seem  that  when  this  is  the  case  each  complex  expresses  modality 
or  instrumentality  in  relation  to  the  following  ones  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first  group  expresses  modality  in  the  single  term.  An  example 
of  this  kind  is  the  word  gidjiglldalsTcit  to  place  an  animate  object 

BY  CAUSING  IT  TO  BECOME  (one  that)  HOLDS  ON  WITH  THE  HANDS: 

First  complex,  third  group:  gldji  to  hold  with  hands. 

Second  complex,  third  group : gil  to  become. 

Third  complex,  third  group:  da  to  cause. 

Fourth  complex,  third  group:  sicit  to  bring  into  contact. 

These  combinations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : 

I A la  tagiagA'  TigwaTias  he  ate  it  as  he  stood  around  (La  la  objective 
and  subjective  pronouns;  to  to  eat;  -f/ia  to  stand ; -9.4  contin- 
uative;  -gwah  about;  -.is  participle) 
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gl'tgaUfi  stin  e'sin  U qenq.'a'oxauAS  he  also  saw  his  two  children 
sitting  there  (git  child;  -ga  possessive  suffix;  -Iau  plural  suffix 
with  terms  of  relationship;  stin  two;  e'sin  also;  Ia  subjective 
pronoun;  qen  stem  to  see;  q!a  to  sit;  -o  suffixed  auxiliary; 
xan  perhaps  a form  of  gAn  continuative  [§  24.1,  p.  250];  -as 
participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

agA'n  Ia  sgAlqa'idagAn  he  went  stealthily  (aj/A'ii reflexive;  Ia  sub- 
jective pronoun;  sgAl  to  hide;  to  go;  -id  inchoative,  -acjAn 
past  inexperienced) 

I A gu  I A qaqea'tanagAn  he  went  and  looked  at  her  (Ia  objective 
pronoun;  gu  post-position  at;  Ia  subjective  pronoun;  qa  to  go; 
qea  to  look ; tana  to  go  by  sea  [?] ; -agAn  past  inexperienced) 

V qa'dji  Ia  qinq.'a'idjudalasi  he  saw  his  head  go  by  (V  possessive 
prefix  3d  person  singular;  qa'dji  head;  Ia  subjective  pronoun; 
5^71  [same  as  qen]  to  see;  q!a-i-  classifier  [§  15.18,  p.  232]; 
dju  of  that  sort  or  kind ; dal  to  go ; -asi  participle) 
gAin  dalA'n  l!  qinxltxd' ngA'ngasga  they  will  not  see  you  flying 
about  all  the  time  (gAm  negative  particle;  dalAn  object  2d  per- 
son plural;  l!  subject  3d  person  plural;  qin  to  see;  xlt  to  fly; 
xan  [?];  -gAn  continuative;  ga  [1];  -sga  future) 

While  many  verbs  and  nouns  may  enter  into  compositions  like 
those  described,  others  occur,  at  least  at  present,  only  in  such  com- 
positions, and  therefore  appear  as  prefixes  or  suffixes,  according  to 
their  position,  preceding  or  following  the  third  group,  which  contains 
the  principal  verbal  stems.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  second 
group,  which  contains  a large  group  of  nominal  terms  of  very  general 
significance,  each  representing  nouns  conceived  as  possessing  a cer- 
tain form.  Therefore  the  second  group  appears  essentially  as  a group 
of  nominal  classifiers,  although  special  nouns  occur  occasionally  in 
the  same  position.  The  local  relations  which  belong  to  the  fourth 
group  never  occur  independently. 

§ 14.  First  Group:  Instrumental  Verbal  Prefixes' 

1 . un-  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  BACK. 

Ia  ga  u'ntclidani  he  carried  some  on  his  back  (Ia  he;  ga  some;  tcl 
stem[?];  -mZ  inchoative  [?] ; -UTipast  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  -i 
suffix  [§  25.6]) 

XA'nagi  Lina  dl  Ia  u'nxidAS  lu  I wish  he  would  carry  me  on  his 
back  face  up  (xAn  face;  tlna  I wish;  dl  me;  I a he;  xit  to  pick 
up;  -s  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254];  lu  when) 


See  also  § 17.1,  p.  235.  All  relerenccs  In  § § 14-27  refer  to  the  Skidegate  Texts,  Bulletin  29,  etc. 
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Ia  la  u'nsLtdaias  lie  came  in  with  him  and  took  him  off  from 
his  back  (Ia  him;  Za.he;  un-  with  back;  sl  to  place;  Ida  into; 
-y  perfect  [§  23.7,  p.  249];  -s  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

2.  fdtt-  BY  SHOOTING  OK  BY  HAMMERING;  also  independent  verb, 

TO  SHOOT. 

V gl'tgalAn  sti'nxAn  tditgd'igadAfiagd'iagan  WAnsu'ga  her  sons 
knew  w'ell  how  to  shoot  stones  by  means  of  a stick  (Z’  her;  git 
child;  -ga  possessive  [§  28.1,  p.  257];  -Iah  pi.;  sti'nxAn  both; 
tdit-  by  shooting;  gdia  to  know  how  to) 
la  tdUguegA'ndi  qa'odihao  after  he  had  shot  for  a while  (la  he;  gue 
stem;  -(/An  continuative;  -di[^  20.7,  p. 241];  g'o'ofZ^  connective 
AFTER  A AVHiLE ; Zwzo  general  demonstrative) 

I A la  tdl'gas  he  shot  it  (Za  it;  la  he;  td%  to  shoot;  -ga  auxiliary 
to  be  [§  18.5,  p.  237];  -s  participle  [§  25.7]) 

3.  d(t-  BY  PUSHING  OR  BY  AN  OUTWARD  MOTION  OF  THE  HANDS. 

Ia  l!  dai/sLgawas  they  pushed  him  down  (Ia  him;  l!  they;  l- 
[§  15.20,  p.  232]  shaped  like  a human  being;  sl  to  put  or  place; 
gawa  [?];  -s  participle  [§  25.7]) 

ga  la  gAn  Ia  dd'gilsi  she  put  it  in  for  him  (ga  in;  la  him;  gA7i  for; 

Za  she;  da-  prefix;  gil  [?];  -si  participle  [§  25.7]) 
r qeu'ga  Ia  dasq.'a'sMtgoasi  they  put  it  in  front  of  it  (V  it;  qeu'ga 
in  front  of;  Ia  they  [with  -go  § 20.1,  p.  240];  da-  prefix;  sq!a- 
[§  15.11];  sHZstcm;  -si  participle) 

Za  gut  gia'gai  I a daqld'inanAngoas  he  rubbed  tallow  on  them  (Za 
them  [with -|/o  § 20.1];  gut  upon;  the  tallow ; Za  he;  da- 

prefix;  q!di  [^  15.18];  nan  to  rub;  -a/I continuative  [§  24.1];  -s 
participle) 

l!  dadjit.Uldai'yagAni  they  pushed  down  45.15  (dji  stem;  -Z.'aZ 
down;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect) 

4.  (Ian-  BY  pulling;  also  an  independent  A’^erb(?).  This  is  one  of 

the  most  frequent  instrumentals. 
la  dAUA'ndjiLlxas  he  pulled  [him]  out  head  first  29.26  (la  he; 

(ZAn-  by  pulling;  Atidji  erect;  -ilxa  toward;  -s  participle) 
gu'tstA  Ia  dA'ndaias  he  pulled  him  apart  (gut  together ; sZa  from ; Za 
he;  dAfi-  by  pulling;  da  to  cause;  i = y perfect;  -s  participle) 
s^wan  V dA'nantdiLas  in  when  he  pulled  one  out  of  the  sea  (Masset) 
s^wan  one;  V he;  dAVr-  by  pulling;  antdi  = A-ndji  erect;  xa  jier- 
haps  Lixa  toward;  -s  participle;  ^u  when) 

A'na  V dA'nidani  he  pulled  his  property  out  (Ana  his  own;  V he; 
(Zar-  by  pulling;  -da  to  cause;  -an  past  inexperienced;  -i 
[§  25.6,  p.  253]) 

Za  dAnqld'-iLas  he  pulled  out  (head)  10.4  (q!a-i-  §15.18) 

Za  dA'nsqlastas  he  pulled  out  a long  one  57.9  (sq!a-  § 15.11) 
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5.  dal-  BY  MEANS  OF  A CURRENT  OF  WATER  ((ZaZRAIN). 

V dd'Uias  he  floated  (living  one)  clown  97.19 

m'lgaA'nda  yu'dAla  da'llgAldAiIxaiagAn  much  seaweefl  came 
drifting  33.22  {M'lgaA'nda  seaweed;  yu  = yu' An  much;  -dAia 
pi  ad[!  [§  39,  p.  276];  dal-  by  means  of  a current;  Igal  to 
turn;(ZA  to  cause  [§  18.2];  -x  .'m  toward ; -{perfect;  -a</An  past 
inexperienced  [§  23.2]) 

6.  t!a-  BY  STAMPING  OR  TREADING  UPON.  Perhaps  related  to  st!a. 

Ia  l!  V.ase'lganAn  they  tickled  her  by  treading  31.26  (Zx  her;  l! 
they;  t!a-  by  treading;  sel  to  tickle;  -c/anxfi  continuative  dupli- 
cated [§  24.1  ;§  6])  u C.l  1,  c 

gala'i  Inagwa'i  gei  la  Hanand'nasi  he  stamped  halt  ol  the  alder  to 

pieces  \qal  alder;  -ai  the;  Inagwai  the  half;  gei  into;  la  he; 
t!a-  by  treading;  nan  to  roll  about;  -an  continuative ; -asi 
participle) 

V Uatlsadd'ngasgas  she  Avashed  it  by  treading  upon  it  m the  sea 
{V  she;  Lisaddn  [?];  to  go  [?];  -sga  seaward;  -s  participle) 

gei  Ia  tIananA'ngawasi' they  broke  in  pieces  with  their  feet 
into  [pieces];  I a they  [with-^aw];  t!a-  with  feet;  nan  to  grind; 
-An  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

7.  st!a-  BY  kicking;  identical  Avith  the  Avord  for  foot. 

Ia  la  stIa'sgidAS  he  kicked  it  {Ia  it ; la  he ; sgid  stem ; -xs  participle) 

la  stlaxa' ostAgiasi  he  kicked  it  into  the  Avater  (Z<x  he;  xao  quickly , 
siA  stem ; -gia  suflix  [ ? ] ; -si  participle) 

Id'ga  Ia  la  stlaqadai'yagAn  he  kicked  his  oavii  89.33 

8.  nan-  by  grinding,  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  grind. 

agA'n  Ia  nanJia'iluwus  he  destroyed  himself  by  grinding  {agA'n 
himself ; Zx  he ; hailu  to  destroy ; -s  participle) 


9.  skit-  BY  CHOPPING  or  BY  CLUBBING. 

la  gei  Ia  sMtnanA' nxidaias  he  began  to'  chop  them  up  {la  it 
[pieces];  gei  into;  Zx  he;  nan  An  stem]  -aad  inchoative;  -i  per- 
fect; -s  participle) 

Zx  la  slcida'ndi  qa'odi  after  he  had  chopped  it  for  a Avhile  (Zx  it; 
la  he;  sMd  to  chop;  -an  probably  continuative;  di  [§  20.7] 
qa'odi  after  a A\diilc) 

na'wai  Ia  slcitnanA' ngawasi  they  clubbed  the  devil-fish  (jiawa?‘ 
the  devil-fish;  Zx  he  [Avith  -gaw  § 20.1];  nanAn  stem;  -asi 
participle) 

gl  Ia  sMdju'usi  he  tried  to  club  them  {gi  to  [post-position  Avith 
omitted  object];  Zx  he;  sH[Z]  by  clubbing;  dju  to  try,  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing ; -itsi  participle) 
agA'n  Ia  sMtklo'tuldas  he  let  liimself  be  clubbed  to  death  12.13 
{agA'n  self;  klotul  dead;  da  to  cause) 

V skitqd' gonasi  he  went  around  Avhile  they  Avere  beating  time  13.16 
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10.  sh'iu-  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

r Inagwa'i  la  skiu'guxidas  he  carried  lialf  of  it  on  hi.s  shoulder 
(Inagwa'i  the  half;  gu  stem  [?];  -xid  inchoative  [§  18.6];  -as 
participle) 

la  skiu'sk.'agi'nwasi  he  sat  with  it  on  his  shoulder  {sk.'a-  [§  15.8]; 

gin  thing  [1];  w = u to  continue  to  be  [§  18.1];  -asi  participle) 
Ia  skiu'djilsi  being  on  shoulder  37.32 

11.  sL!-  with  the  fingers,  this  being  the  word  for  hand. 

V XA'ne  ge'istA  gd'ilgan  la  sLlglsta'ias  he  pulled  out  a blood-clot 
from  his  eye  with  his  fingers  (xA'He  the  eye;  gei  into;  sIa  from; 

blood-clot;  g'i- shape  [§15.13];  statomove  from;  -ijier- 
fect;  -s  participle) 

Ia  SLlsm'ya  he  moved  the  fire  with  his  hands  {sl  stem;  ya  [?]) 

12.  {/lii-  CAUSE  in  general,  of  which  the  special  variety  has  just  been 

given;  possibly  related  to  gi'na  thing. 

ga'iliao  V ginldja'n  WAnsu'ga  that  made  him  feel  that  way,  they 
say  iga'-i  that;  Jiao  way;  is  to  be;  -afl  past  inexperienced 
[§23.2];  WA'nsu' ga  quotixtive) 

kuna' i sqao  V ginlLlxedagea'lan  WAnsu'gAU  what  he  got  in 
exchange  for  the  whales  made  him  rich  (kuna'i  the  whales; 
sqao  in  exchange  for;  iilxeda  rich  or  a chief;  geal  to  become 
[§  18.10];  -ail  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  WAnsu'^a  quotative) 
vA  ginqla'adias  he  (accomplished  something)  by  pretending  to  he 
asleep  {q!a  to  sleep;  -di[§  20.7];  -as  participle) 
la  l!  gingvf  suganan  all  that  time  they  made  him  speak  {gusu  to 
speak  [from  stem  sr];  -graft  continuative;  -aw  past  inexperienced) 
gihklotul  to  cause  to  die  81.43 

agA'n  ginstle' gildaiyafi  . . . she  made  herself  sick  73.34 

13.  lilt-  BY  MEANS  OF  A STICK  (compare  ki'tao  spear). 

V Inagwa'i  la  kitdjlxida'n  WAnsu'ga  he  carried  half  of  it  off  on  a 
stick,  they  say  {Inagwa'i  the  half  of  it;  djl  stem;  -xid  inchoa- 
tive [§  18.6];  -aw  past  inexperienced;  WAWSw'gra  quotative) 

Ia  lakitgd'tatdas  he  threw  it  in  with  a stick  (grata  to  throw;  -tc!a 
inside;  -s  participle) 

Ia  V kidd'^wan  they  struck  at  him  with  a stick  (Masset)  (Za  him; 

V they  [with  § 20.1];  -an  past  inexperienced) 
la  V kiqlathigan  he  took  it  into  the  canoe  with  a stick  (kx[t]- 
with  stick;  q!at  stem;  into  canoe;  -graw  past  inexperienced) 
la  Lua'-i  kitgldd'Usi  he  pushed  the  canoe  with  a pole  41.3  (lu 
canoe;  -a-i  the;  gl-  flat  object) 

kitqld'idjilgwagagAn  put  out  (a  copper)  ivith  a stick  87.24  (qld'i- 
round  thing  [§  15.18,  p.  232]) 
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14.  MI-  or  Ml-  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  VOICE,  for  which  word  this  is  the 

stem. 

gai  U gi  kUgada'n  . . . those  shouted  out  to  him  those; 

gi  to;  gad  stem  [?];  -aft  past  inexperienced) 
qia'qAnai  qd'dji  Ulga'txaLasi  the  house-pole  heads  _^shouted 
{gia'gAfiai  the  house-pole  ["standing  thing”];  qd'dp  heads; 
gat  stem  [?];  -xa  [?];  xa  [?];  -si  participle) 

Llua'i  Id'ga  U U'lgdlgaiagAn  he  told  him_  to  use  his  wedge 
33.13  {ilua'i  the  wedge;  ld'ga\ds  [§  28.1];  golga  to  make;  -i  per- 
fect; -gATi  past  inexperienced) 

Ia  l!  Jdlqld'wan  they  told  him  to  sit  (q!a  to  sit;  w = u to  continue 
in  one  place  [§  18.1];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

15.  Jktf'fi-  BY  A STREAM  OF  WATER  POURING  OUT;  also  ail  independent 

verb(?). 

tdaanua'i  gei  gA'nmi  tlaWn  Tcwalgl'stasgadaasan will  let  the 
water  run  into  the  fire  {tdaanua'i  the  fire;  gei  into;  gA'nmi 
the  water;  tlaWn  we;  Igl-  [§  15.25];  sta  to  move  Iroin;  -sga 
into  fire;  da  to  cause;  -asan  future) 
tcl'wai  kwagd' LlxamganagAn  the  current  flowed  out  quickly 
{tcl'wai  the  current;  </d'steni;  -L.’xa  toward;  -Ldgan  first  or  at 
once  [§  21.3];  -(jAn  past  inexperienced) 
tcl'wai  Jcwaqld'mAlL.’xasi  the  current  made  cracks  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  flowing  {tcl'wai  the  current;  qld'mAl  to  crack;  -xlxa 
toward;  -si  participle) 

gAnL  kwa'tdtdawas  water  flowed  down  {gAnL  fresh  water;  -s 
participle) 

gAnL  koa't'.A'mdAgasi  a stream  flows  narrow  8.10  {t.Um-  nairow) 

16.  Jdut-  WITH  THE  LIPS,  a nominal  stem. 

V k.'utLu'stAlahe  spits  water  upward  {lustA  stem  [?];  -Ia  upward) 
kluthu' Lda  to  make  noise  with  lips  91.37 

qlaal  la  k lutnd' nasi  he  wet  the  arrow-point  with  his  lips  {q.'aal 
arrow-point;  nan  stem;  -asi  participle) 

17.  XAl-  BY  MEANS  OF  FIRE  ACTING  FROM  WITHOUT  (compare  XAi 

sunshine). 

V XAltd'igwegAsga  it  will  fall  away  under  the  sunshine  {tdi-  prone 
object  [§  15.3];  gwe  stem  [?];  gA  to  be  [?];  -sga  future) 

nxft  xAlLLa's  one  of  them  was  burned  up  {uAft  some  one;  x- 
[§  15.20];  xastem[?];  -s  participle) 

V kIwa'iAgalAn  xA'lLgaias  his  elder  brothers  were  burned  off 
{k.'wai  elder  brother;  -ga  possessive  suffix;  -Zxft  plural;  x- 
animate  object  [§  15.20,  p.  232];  ga  to  be  [§  18.5];  -i  perfect; 
-s  participle) 
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XAiya  s lu  I XA'lLldLla'diaotlAlyAnAS  when  the  sun  shone,  the 
heat  made  it  lengthen  out  (xai  to  shine;  -as  ]>articiple;  lu 
when;  -HaI  downward  [?];  -gAU  continuative;  -as  jmrticiple) 
XAlhd'-iluAsi  destroyed  by  fire  37.13 

XAlgA'mdaxide's  beginning  to  be  shriveled  iij)  by  fire  37  15  (IqAm- 
[§  15.24]) 

18.  yo-  (Masset  by  means  of  fire  acting  within  the  body 

ITSELF. 

g'.Al  lAal  TclA'tdAla  q!ds  gdxdgodies  small  persons  with  black  skin 
held  burning  pitchwood’ (^.'aZ  skin;  Ual  black;  Jc.’At  short 
or  small;  -dAla  plural  suffi.x  for  adjectives  [§  39];  qJas  pitch- 
wood;  -xa  inanimate  plural  [§  15.26];  go  to  be  somewhere;  -di 
determinate;  -es  jiarticiple) 

ge'istA  goLld'muldaunAS  flames  came  out  of  it  {gei  into;  stA 
from;  zldmul  stem  [?];  da  causative;  -an  continuative) 

V qd'li  gut  (joxa' plaganasi  it  passed  quickly  down,  burning 
through  the  inside  of  him  {qd'li  inside;  gut  upon;  XA-p  quickly; 
Za  stem  [?];  -^a/l  continuative;  -asi  ])artici|)le) 

a'asiTi  guhd'ilue.si  at  once  they  were  destroyed  by  burning  {a'asifi 
at  once;  Jid'ilu  to  destroy;  -esi  participle);  see  also  37.8 

19.  xut-  or  xa-  by  the  wind  or  the  breath;  also  independent 

verb,  TO  blow. 

V xd'sLsgasi  it  blew  out  strongly  {-sga  seaward;  -si  particijde) 
gAm  Lgu  stA  xutsHtgangd'nsga  no  breeze  will  blow  from  any- 
where 31.6  (gAm  negative;  igu  where;  stA  from;  sMt  stem; 
-^a/l  negative  suflix  [§  25.3];  -jfdn  continuative;  -sgra  future) 

Ia  xutskitda'si  he  blew  it  in  {sH[t]  stem;  tc!a  inward;  -si  par- 
ticiple) 

Gd'sqo  ya  d xu'^as^aian  (they)  were  blown  straight  out  to 
Ga'sqo  (Masset)  {Gd'sqo  name  of  island;  ya  straight  to  [post- 
position]; 0 [ = /(rto]  demonstrative;  xu  by  wind;  ^as  stem;  ^a 
to  go;  -ia  perfect;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

20.  f/Af-  (Masset  ^Af)  by  leading,  pulling,  or  towing. 
glwa'iga  Ia  ga  gAlgd'is zasi  something  pulled  him  to  the  fishing- 

ground  29.23  {gnva'i  the  fishing-ground;  ga  to;  ga  something; 
gdi- floating  [?];  sl  stem;  -si  particijde) 
gwa'iaigadd' lAlagAlgd'lgAldaasiliG  jndled  him  around  the  island 
29.21  (g'wai  islaiul ; ai  the;  around;  ^d- [§15.17];  IgAl  to 
move  about  [stem];  da  to  cause;  -asi  jiarticijile) 

Ia  ga  gA'lt.'aLaiagAn  something  drew  it  away  {ga  something;  t!a- 
[§  15.4];  za  to  separate  part  from  whole;  -i  jierfect;  -agAn  past 
inexperienced) 
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Ia  l!  gA'lqatdas  they  led  her  in  {qa  to  go  [sing.];  -tc’.a  inside;  -s 
participle)  49.18 

21.  qea-  by  looking.  It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  look. 

gAnn  ii!  gease'lgan  don’t  tickle  us  by  looking  at  us  {gAm  not;  iz! 

us;  scl  to  tickle  [stem];  -gan  negative  suffix  [§  25.3]) 
tc!l'goya-i  la  qea'qla'-ida'ldi  qa'odi  after  he  had  looked  at  the  ris- 
ing sun  B 29.9  {q!a'-i-  rounded  objects  [§  15.18];  dal  to  move; 
di  [§  20];  qa'odi  after) 

22.  q!ett-  with  a knife.  It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  cut. 

V XAU  Id'ga  q'.eidafgAS  its  bow  was  carved  {xAfi  bow  or  face;  Id'ga 
its;  q.'eida  to  be  carved  [stem]  [?];  gA  to  be[§  18.5];  -s  participle) 

I’  dAl  Id'galA  q.'eitginga'was  they  cut  his  belly  open  belly; 
Id'ga  his ; Ia  they  [with  -ga^v  § 20. 1] ; gin  stem  [ 1] ; -as  participle) 

V qd'dji  la  q’.e'iLLgawan  WAnsu'ga  they  cut  his  head  off  and  put 
it  into  the  canoe,  they  say  (qd'dji  head;  la  they  [with  -gaw]; 
q!ei[t]  with  a knife;  l to  remove  part  from  whole;  -iinto  canoe; 
-ad  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

la  la  qle'itxidan  ...  he  started  cutting  it  up,  they  say  (q!eit 
to  cut  up  [stem];  -xid  inchoative;  -ad  past  inexperienced) 

V a'oga  Ia  gi  qleitLai'yagAn  his  mother  cut  off  for  him  7.2 

Z’  q!eitq!d'-%Lxidia'-i  lu  when  lie  began  to  cut  off  (the  round  thing) 
12.14 

23.  qlO-  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Ia  ga  qloz'dAsis  something  held  him  tight  in  its  mouth  (ga  some- 
thing; i- shape  [§  15.20];  (Zas  stem  [?];  -is  participle) 
xd'gai  hao  qle'nAn  qlogand' ngAni  the  dog  was  playing  with  [a 
stick]  (xd'gai  the  dog;  hao  that;  qle'nAd  in  company  with;  ga 
shape  [§  15.17];  ndn  to  play  [stem];  -agAn  [§  23.2];  [§  25.6]) 

xd'  gu  q/oJdu'gatxiasi  they  had  halibut  in  their  mouths  (xd'gu 
halibut;  lc!u  short  obj.  [§15.15];  gat  stem;  yi  [?];  -asi  participle) 
Tcu'ngia  qloqle'zai  the  piece  of  whale  bitten  ofi  (Masset)  (kun 
whale;  piece  of;  j.'e  shape  [§  15.18];  l to  remove;  ai  the) 
xd  V qloTclotu'lgaga' wan  WAnsu'ga  they  say  the  dogs  killed  them 
with  their  teeth  81.42  ' 

24.  xa-  BY  GRASPING  WITH  THE  HANDS. 

au'n  gi  I a xagaztxagi'lgAnasi  he  brought  it  to  his  mother  (au 
mother;  -['u]/l  his  own  [§  28.3];  gi  to;  ga  stem  [?];  -z’.xa  to- 
ward; -gil  shoreward;  -gAd  continuative;  -asi  participle) 
kiu'gaidjao  xd'ginas  sledge-hammers  held  in  their  hands  (kiu'- 
gaidjao  sledge-hammers  [gaidjao  perhaps  = q!ai-dju  roundish]; 
gid  stem  [?];  -as  participle) 


'[Compare  § 1.5.20,  p.  234.  Perhaps  all  these  forms  belong  to  the  classifler  la.— Ed.] 
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A xagudjd'nasi  he  threw  them  around  {gudjciTi  analysis  uncertain; 
-asi  participle) 

Ia  gi  I A xd'sLtdas  he  handed  in  to  him  55.7  (sz,  stem;  tc!  into) 

25.  jr.Ail-  WITH  THE  face.  This  is  the  stem  of  the  word  for  face, 

and  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  it  belongs  properly  in  this 
class,  although  similar  to  the  others  in  form. 

Ikid'gui  V djd'ga  Ia  stA  xAiilgu' Idas  his  wife  turned  her  face  away 
from  him  toward  the  door  {Ikid  outside;  gui  toward;  djd 
wife;  -ga  possessive;  stA  from;  Igiil  stem  to  turn  about;  da 
to  cause;  -s  participle) 

Ia  stA  Ia  xAnga'ogA  Tias  she  turned  around  from  him  {stA  from;  gao 
stem;  -gAU  continuative;  -as  participle) 
gA7n  Id'ga  xA'nginganAS  she  did  not  look  in  the  face  as  though 
anything  had  happened  {gAm  not;  -ga  possessive;  gin  stem 
[perhaps  properly  to  look];  -gAfi  negative;  -as  participle) 

26.  L-  BY  ANY'  kind  OF  CONTACT,  but  more  particularly  contact 

WITH  THE  HANDS.  It  is  the  Stem  of  the  verb  to  touch. 

Lla  gu  la  lAa'las  he  laid  his  hands  on  them  {L.'a  them;  gu  at  or 
there;  dal  stem;  -as  jiarticiplc) 
dl  la  LSL  let  me  go  {dl  me;  la  imperative  particle;  sl  stem) 
guda'n  la  Lnand'nasi  he  rubbed  the  medicine  on  himself  {gud, 
upon;  -an  himself;  nan  Stem  to  rub;  -dn  continuative;  -asi 
participle) 

Ia  Lxe'gUai  lu  when  she  made  a noise  at  the  door  (by  touch- 
ing it)  {xegil  [or  xegil]  stem  to  make  a noise;  -ai  demonstra- 
tive or  article  turning  clause  into  a noun;  lu  when) 

27.  L,u,-  BY  canoe.  It  is  also  the  word  for  canoe. 
xAldd'ndjidai  Leil  silgid'n  Luqd’idesi  the  five  slaves  started  back 

by  canoe  {xAldd'n  [or  xa'Wa ft]  slave;  -djid  plural  of  human 
beings  [§29.2];  -ai  demonstrative;  ieii  five;  silgia'n  hack  [ad- 
verb]; ga  to  go;  inchoative;  -esi  participle) 
nAn  gA'rtstA  Ia  luqd'  L.'xas  he  came  to  one  by  canoe  {nAn  one  [indefi- 
nite person];  gA'fistA  to  [jirobably  compound  post-position  of 
gAn  for  and  stA  from];  qd  to  go;  -xlxa  toward;  -s  participle) 
Ia  dAnat  Ia  luqd' itxitgiangai  lu  when  he  started  to  go  home 
with  him  {dAnat  in  company  with;  qd  to  go;  -it  inchoative; 
-xit  seems  to  be  inchoative  used  again,  -it  with  qd  having 
become  so  common  as  to  ha\'e  become  stereotyped;  -gian  [?], 
gai  demonstrative;  xawhen);  see  also  7.9 

28.  xl-  WITH  THE  ARMS  (from  xi  arm,  wing). 

Ia  xisiglla'i  l a when  he  waved  his  arms  toward  the  town  {sl 
stem;  gll  shorewaril;  -ai  demonstrative;  lu  when) 
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29.  sqot-  WITH  THE  ARMS.  It  is  also  the  word  for  armpit. 
la  sqdtxagia'nagani  he  had  under  arms  69.13 

U gi  sqd'tgdddgAn  (he)  took  him  by  the  arm  65.12 
Ia  sfotskidd' nan  wansu'ga  it  is  said  he  clapped  with  the  hands 
29.22 

l!  sqotxe'gans  they  beat  drums  89.41 

30.  kill-  BY  TYING. 

Tduqla-igadanasi  fastened  stones  by  tying  (to  it)  71.6  (q!d-i- 
rounded  object  [§  15.18]) 

Idutdisxidwagani  (it)  was  tied  (to  the  doorway)  67.1  {tcHs-  cubic 
object  [§  15.2]) 

§ 15.  Second  Group:  Classifying  Nominal  Prefixes ^ 

FolloMung  is  a list  of  the  more  important  of  these,  with  examples : 

1.  tcl-  classifies  such  objects  as  full  sacks  and  bags,  pillows,  etc. 

la'gi  la  la  tcl'sLsga'ias  she  brought  the  full  sack  out  to  him  (gi  to; 
la  it  [sack];  la  she;  tel-  classifier;  sl  stem;  -sga  seaward;  -i 
perfect;  -s  participle) 

ga  kle'dji  tclqleda'  some  people  with  big  bellies  (ga  some  [people]; 
Tde'dji  bellies;  qleda'  big) 

la  gi  gA'ndjilgaglgai  Ia  IHutclsgide'si  he  tied  a dancing  blanket  to 
lum  (gi  to;  gAndjilgagl  dancing  blanket;  gai  demonstrative; 
Iciu-  tying;  sgid  stem;  -esi  jnirticiple) 

2.  tcHs-  cubic  objects,  such  as  boxes. 

la'ia  l!  tdisxida's  they  picked  up  a whole  box  of  cranberries 
{la'ia  cranberries;  xid  to  pickup;  -as  jiarticiple) 
qayu'da  tcHsLe'U  five  boxes  of  berries  and  grease  (qayu'da  boxes 
containing  a mixture  of  grease  and  berries;  lc'U  five) 
nldja'nu  at  sgd'na  wa'ga  sga'godai  tcH'sgodigangl'm  masks  and 
whistles  were  always  in  the  secret-society  box  (nldjd'fi  to  imi- 
tate; -u noun-forming  suffix  [§26.1];  afwith;  s.^d'nasupernatural 
objects,  and  thus  secret-society  wlfistles;  wathat;  ga  in;  sga- 
sacred;  box;  aithe;  stem  to  lie;  -df  determinate  suf- 
fix; -gan  continuative  [%\-,'-gln  usitative;  -i  perfect) 

Ia  tdi'sLsgas  he  brought  out  a box  55.23 

3.  tai-  applied  generally  to  objects  lying  on  or  close  to  the  ground, 

but  also  to  clubs,  etc.,  grasped  in  the  hand. 

l!  taisLLgd'gAS  they  all  went  to  bed  (sl  stem;  -zga  all;  -gA 
auxiliary  to  be;  -s  participle);  see  also  67.15 
gu'gus  tlagane'  ta'igodies  lo!  a house  (shape)  lay  there  (gu'gus 
\vhat\  tiagane'  behold!  go  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suf- 
fix; -es  participle);  see  also  65.28 
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gia'sgalAntaistd'nsinxa  eight  storehouses  {gia's^alAil  storehouses-, 
sta'nsvhxa  eight) 

UA  h qataidd'las  one  (wave)  came  moving  toward  him  (uAfi  one, 
a;  qa  [?];  dal  to  move;  -as  participle) 
ul'uI  SLd'nagi  I a td'igin  he  held  a club  on  the  left  side  {ul'uI  club;  ; 
SLd'na  left;  gi  at,  in;  gift  stem  [?])  i 

4.  t!a~  flexible  objects  represented  as  crossing  or  coiled.  i 

tcd'lga  Ia  la  t.'algu'ls  he  put  a ground  squirrel  about  her  as  a i 
blanket  {tcd'lga  ground  squirrel;  Ignl  to  go  around  [stem];  -s  ' 
participle) 

giUjA'n  Ia  la  Lt.'alguldayan  WAnsu'ga  she  had  pr.t  it  on  her  son  as  j 
a blanket,  they  say  {git  son;  -gAfi  her  own;  l-  with  hands;  ; 
Igdl  to  go  around;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect;  -an  past  inexpe-  | 
rienced ; WAmu'ga  quotative)  i 

5.  objects  shaped  like  spoons  and  feathers  {tlagu'n  feather)  ' 
agA'n  Ia  t.’a'oageildas  he  ])uts  himself  (into  the  water)  as  an  : 

evergreen  needle  (shaj>e  indicated)  {agA'n  himself;  a stem  [?];  , 
-geil  to  become  [§18.10];  -da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -s  participle)  | 
la'ga  Ia  sqast'.a'oLasi  he  bit  off  his  tongue  {-ga  possessive;  sqas  [?];  ; 

ia  stem;  -.si  participle)  ; 

gat  Ia  la  ddV.a' onaiia'  has  he  rubbed  it  (his  tongue)  on  it  {gut  upon; 

dd-  outward  motion;  nanan  stem;  -as  participle) 

SLa'gwal  tlaoqo'na  a big  spoon  {sLa'gwal  spoon;  qo'rM  big) 
ga-itla'ogindd'las  feathers  floating  about  41.4,  6 {ga-i  floating) 

Ia  tla'ostas  he  took  out  a feather  55.25 

Ia  dA'htla' osdaiyasi — man  he  pulled  out  the  feather  55.26,  31 
{dAU-  by  pulling) 
tla'odju  it  is  a feather  55.26 

STcia'vishun-tla'odjugins  hawk  with  feather  sticking  out  of  water 
41.31  {slcid'mslcun  hawk;  dju  to  be;  -gin  afloat) 


6.  flAnt-  certain  slender  objects. 

t! A'mdjiwasi  it  was  slender  {djiw  = dju  sort,  kind  [§  39];  -asi  parti- 
ciple) 

wa'ga  tlA'mgitdiasi  it  became  smaller  there  {wa  demonstrative; 
-ga  at;  git  stem  [?];  -di determinate  suffix;  -si  participle) 

Lu  tA'mdju  a narrow  canoe  7.7 

Icoa'tlA'mdagasi  flowing  narrow  8.10  (koa-  by  a current) 

VtAinxie'nLlxa'si  he  came  to  a narrow  one  73.38 

7.  sta-  ring-shaped  objects,  like  finger-rings,  bracelets,  barrel-hoops. 

Inaqa'i  gn'tga  staLe'ilasi  a village'of  five  curving  rows  {lmi  = lam 
town';  gai  demonstrative;  gut  together;  -ga  in,  at;  Lett  hve, 
-asi  participle) 

V dastd' sgidasi  he  pushed  a curved  (bow)  against  it  79./ 
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stagci'otdayasi  they  came  in  and  sat  down  in  circular  lines  (gcLO 
stem;  -tda  motion  into;  -y  perfect;  -si  participle) 
qwe'stAl  gatsta' sgU! A'lgAns  a rainbow  moved  up  and  down  {qwe 
sIaI  rainbow;  gat-  with  rapidity;  sgi  = sgit  stem;  -^/aZ  mo- 
tion down  from  above;  -gTATi  = continuative;  -s  participle) 
ga  stagl'dAUAS  something  ring-shaped  9.1 

8.  sk!a-  small  cylindrical,  and  occasionally  square  objects. 

jfi'nasZr.'a'tZAZa  some  cylindrical  objects  (stones)  (gri'na  tiling;  dAla 
plural  ivith  adjectives  [§  39]) 

sqodA'n  ge'istA  qe'gu  sldasda'yas  he  had  pulled  a basket  out  from 
under  his  armpit  (sqoda  armpit;  -Allliis  own  [§  28.3];  ^ciinto; 
stA  from;  qe'gu  basket;  sda  = sta  stem;  -y  perfect;  -s  participle) 
sl'wai  WAdA'nat  gu'tgui  Ia  dasTdaxundf  nasi  he  was  rolling  the  lake 
together  with  it  (s%w  = su\ake;  ai  demonstrative ; wa  it;  dA'nat 
together  with;  gut  toward;  toward  [with  motion] ; tZa- mo- 

tion outward;  xun  stem  [?];  -an  continuative;  -asi  participle) 
UAU  sk.'a'idjuwagas  the  one  that  had  a knot-hole  (shape)  in  it 
{uAfi  the  one;  dju  it  is  of  that  sort;  -ga  to  be;  -s  participle) 
Igudja'-i  la  ga  sh'axunA'ndalasi  mats  rolled  toward  him  89.11 

9.  ska-  round  objects,  like  marbles,  berries,  eggs,  and  potatoes. 

asi  djixi'  skadAlda'nsi  the  waterdrops  falling  from  this  were  round 
{asi  this;  djixi'  [?];  dAl  = dAla  plural  with  adjectives;  dan 
stem;  -si  participle) 

Ia  la  gasTca'xidas  he  picked  it  (cranberry)  up  with  it  (spoon)  {ga- 
[?];  xid  stem;  -as  participle) 

10.  s(ja-  (Masset  s^a,-)  strings,  ropes,  hairs,  etc. 

dd'gil  sgalu'nal  three  strings  (dd'gil  strings;  lu'nal  three) 
wa'LuxAn  ga  gAlsga'stala'yan  WAnsu'ga  something  pulled  all  of 
them  up  {wa  it;  Lu  when;  XAn  just  so;  ga  something  indefi- 
nite; </aZ- by  pulhng;  sZastem;  -la  suffix  meaning  up;  -y  per- 
fect; -an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

^dl  s^d'sgu  ALL  NIGHT,  night  being  spoken  of  metaphorically  ()^tas- 
set)  {^dl  night;  sgu  it  is  all  [?]) 

11.  sq!a-  long  objects,  like  sticks  and  paddles. 

sqiagild'nas  extending  out  in  lines  (from  the  island)  (yiZ  seaward 
[?];  -dn  continuative;  -as  participle) 
d'laisqlaxa'al  ten  paddles  (aZ  paddle;  ai  demonstrative;  xa'al  ten) 
lqea'maqd'djisq!asti'nt\vok.e\-p-heads  53.24  {Iqea'ma  kelp;  qd'dji 
heads;  stin  two) 

sq! axin' sgagai  sqIastA'nsinsga'si  four  lines  of  people  danced 
toward  the  beach  (xiu  stem;  -sga  toward  beach;  gai  the; 
stA'nsin  four;  -sga  toward  beach;  -si  participle) 
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U dAUsqlasdAfja'-i  iM'hao  when  he  pulled  (it)  out  77.43  {dAn-hj 
pullino;) 

dasqld' sgidAii  push  on  the  long  one  55.18  {da-  by  pushing) 
sqd'haga-i  sqfaiM'Al  ten  deadfalls  G1.3 
sgd'na  fga'na  sqlasti'h  two  dorsal  fins  89.3 

M'tawe  sq’.astA'n  two  spears  (Masset)  spear;  e = ai  demon- 

strative; stAfi  two  [Masset  dialect]) 

See  also 

sqfd'no  pole  41.1 
sq!agawa'-i  stringers  89.12 

12.  sLi-  indicates  the  shape  assumed  by  objects  lying  in  a heap,  such 

as  driftwood,  pieces  of  dry  halibut,  a cord  of  wood. 

tdd'anuai  SL.'gd'wasi  the  fire  lay  there  (tcdanu  fire;  ai  demonstra- 
tive; gd'w=gao  or  go  to  lie;  -si  participle) 

13.  (fJ-  materials  such  as  blankets,  shawls,  tableclotlis,  mats,  thin 

sails.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  canoes,  instead  of  ga-. 

mAt  qd'ti  Ia  glgahlxa'sgas  he  brought  the  insides  of  a mountain- 
goat  (7nAt  mountain-sheep;  qd'li  insides;  pastern;  -Lixa  toward; 
-s^a  seaward;  -s  jiarticiple) 

ga'ilgan  la  SL.'glsta'yas  he  pulled  out  a blood-clot  with  his  finger- 
nails iga'Ugafi  blood-clot  [from  yai  blood];  sl!  with  fingers; 
sfastem;  -y  perfect;  -as  participle) 
qwe'gAl  gia'at  glsti'n  two  sky  blankets  {qwe'gAl  sky;  gia'at  blan- 
kets; stifi  two) 

Igus  giLe'il  five  mats  55.12 

Ia  dAhgl'stalia'-i  Lu  when  she  pulled  up  (her  dress)  31.19 
Ia  dAngl' djiilxagA' fiAsi  he  pulled  out  the  canoe  29.28  {dAU-  by 
pulling;  (Z;istem;  -/..'a-a  towards) 
la  JcUgl'sLgd'nsga  he  will  push  (the  canoe)  41.30  (kit-  with 
pole;  -sz,  stem;  -sya  future) 

t 

14.  (/fT-  flat  but  broad  and  thick  objects. 

Skl'na  qdsga  Ia  la  q.'ogitsgidan  ...  he  emptied  all  from  his 
mouth  at  the  head  of  Skeena,  they  say  (making  a lake)  {Skl'iui. 
Skeena;  qds  contraction  of  qd'dji  head;  -ga  at]  q!o-  with 
teeth  [§14.23];  sHdstem;  -a/7  jiast  inexperienced) 

Qi'ngt  land'ga  xe'tgu  and'  qdL  gudja' ogldAS  it  must  have  been  in 
front  of  Ql'ngi’s  town  that  a reef  came  up  {QV iig7.  [name];  land' 
town;  -ga  ])o.ssessive;  xH  down  in  front  of;  ya  there;  and'  it 
must  have  lieen;  qdh  reef;  djao  —dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  gid 
stem;  -.4S  particijde) 

V gulasga'  h WAUsu'ga  he  went  off  in  the  shape  of  a flounder,  they 
say  ((a  stem;  -sga  toward  the  sea;  -ah  jiast  inexperienced) 
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xd'gu  la  clA  hguga' L.'xa'si  be  pullod  the  lialibut  out  on  the  surface 
ixd'gu  halibut;  dAfi-  by  pullino;  [§14.4];  ga  stem;  -L.'xa  to- 
ward; -si  participle) 

Ia  dAugulgAlda'asi  he  pulled  (a  cloud)  around  it  41.40 
Ia  dAngu'sLaLeilas  be  pulled  out  five  (boxes)  in  succession  .55.24 

15.  k!ii-  short  objects.  Posts,  nails,  and  some  short  loops  are  so 

denominated. 

sfA  Ia  klu'gwMdasi  he  (a  short  bird)  came  in  from  it  (sIa  from; 

gwe  stem;  -tc!a  motion  into;  -si  ]iarticiple) 

Ia  dAuktu' stAsgod' nandgani  he  pulled  (the  spear)  out  for  good 
69.9  {dAU-  by  pulling;  sIa  stem;  -sgoan  for  good) 
la  L'golgaklusLai'yanWAiisu'ga  it  is  said  he  made  (gambling  sticks) 
53.1' 

gl'uA  klu'ginAsi  something  he  held  in  hand  73.40 

15a.  ItlAt-  small  objects. 

klu'da  k! a' Idjiblxaga' -i  a small  beak  came  out  53.28  {-lIxc 
towards) 

ge'igao  k ! a' tdju  a smaW  basket  (^e'i^oo  basket;  k.Ut-  classifier;  dju 
it  was  of  that  sort) 

16.  xAt-  small  objects.  Used  like  the  above. 

ga  xA'tdju  some  small  (olachen)  (grasome;  dju  they  were  of  that 
sort) 

UAn  Igal  xA'tdju  a small  dark  person  {uau  a;  Igal  dark  or  black; 
dju  it  was  of  that  sort) 

s^ an  XA'tdju  sl  sm&W  killer-whale  (Masset)  (.s^an  killer-whale;  dju 
it  was  of  that  sort) 

17.  ^a-  (Masset  ^a-)  flat  objects,  such  as  boards,  doors,  pictures, 

looking-glasses,  dishes,  lakes,  canoes. 

Inaga'i  gaLa'UdAya'gani  there  were  five  towns  (lna  = lana  town; 
gai  the;  xa'il  five;  -dA  causative;  -ya  perfect;  -ga.n  past  inex- 
perienced; -i  perfect) 

g.'adaxui'  agA'n  la  gasLsga'yas  he  turned  himself  in  his  canoe 
(indicated  by  its  shape)  toward  the  mainland  {g!ada  toward  sea 
[mainland  being  considered  outward];  xui  toward;  agA' d him- 
self [§  28.3];  SL  stem;  -s</a  seaward;  -ya  perfect;  -s  participle) 
Id'ya  la  gagailxa'sgas  he  brought  out  a dish  of  cranberries  {Id'ya 
cranberries;  ga  stem;  -Lixa  toward;  -sga  toward  open  place) 
gu'gusV.agane'  ga'godies\o\  a level  (pond)  lay  there  (ya'yas  what! 

tiagane'  behold!  go  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suffix  [§20.7]) 
LU  gasgod'nsin  one  canoe.  10.9 
sqa'ola-i  gate'il  five  clam-shells  55.1 1 

Id' na  ^as^oa'nsifi  owo  town  (Masset)  (Za'na'town;  s^oansih  one) 
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18.  (Masset  u!e-)  roundish  objects,  such  as  rolls  of  dr}"- 
goods,  lumps  of  bacon,  and  pieces  of  whale-meat. 

qa' La  qla'igodies  a roundish  reef  {qd' m reef;  go  stem  to  lie;  -di 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  -es  participle);  see  also  77.45 
gl'gawailA  dAnq.'a'iustasi  he  pulled  out  the  fish-trap  igl'gaw  = 
gl'gao  fish-trap;  ai  the;  dAd-  by  pulling;  usta  stem  [?];  -si  par- 
ticiple) ^ 

stA  sl'nAn  la  qla'isiasi  he  snuffed  from  the  (round  basket)  (sIa 
from;  sl'TiAfl  snufFmg;  sistem;  -asi  participle) 
ge'istA  I A gi  Ia  l!  qld'istas  they  gave  him  a round  thing  out  of  it 
{gei  into;  sIa  from;  gi  to;  sta  stem;  -s  participle) 
Tcitqld'idjilgwagagan  (they)  put  down  (a  copper  jilate)  87.24  Qcit- 
with  a point) 

la  qea' q!a' -ida'ldi  qa'odi  after  he  had  looked  at  (the  sun)  for  a 
while  29.9  {qea-  by  looking;  dal  motion;  -di  [§  20.7];  qa'odi 
after) 

l!  qIa'-isLgiasi  they  put  down  (the  drum)  14.3 

V qa'dji  ga  qloqla'-isgidagAn  by  biting  it  jammed  his  head  91.11 
{qds  head;  q!o-  by  biting;  sgid  contact) 

We  find  also 

l!  q!d'-isLL!xatc!ai'yagAni  they  brought  (the  canoe)  in  to  him 
101.4  {sL-  stem;  -Lixa  towards;  -tc!  into) 

Ia  l!  qla-isLsgai'yagAU  they  took  him  (porcupine)  out  to  sea 
45. IG  {sL-  stem;  -sga  out  to  sea);  the  same  for  knife  87.7 
Ia  l!  qla-isLlai'yagATi  they  took  him  (beaver)  up  47.1  {-I  uji) 
qIa'-idjuLixadies  (foam)  coming  piled  up  95.10  {-xlxa  towards) 
qon  qlestd' nsanan  four  moons  ( = four  months)  (Masset)  {qofi, 
moon;  sta' man  four;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

19.  q!of-  the  shape  assumed  by  long  flexible  objects,  such  as  hairs 

or  strings,  when  they  are  tangled  together;  also  bushes  with 
many  stems. 

a'LgAn  q'.an  djldja'i  WA'gut  q’.olxd'was  here  was  a hemlock  with 
a clump  of  branches  sticking  out  all  over  it  {a'LgAn  here;  q.'an 
hemlock;  djldja'i  the  branches;  wa  it;  gut  upon;  xdw=^xao 
stem;  -as  participle) 

IclA'ldA  q! digue' la  clump  of  branches;  fall  down  ! (JdA'ldA  clump 
of  branches;  gue  stem;  la  imperative) 

H'nxAn  ga  Ia  daqfo'lsJcidesi  he  shoved  in  a bunch  of  moss  to  stop 
up  the  hole  (ki'nxAn  moss;  ga  in;  da-  by  pushing;  shid  stem) 
sin  qldldju'gan  a bunch  of  gambling-stick  wood  55.2 

20.  Jj-  animate  things,  such  as  human  beings,  animals,  fish,  insects. 

V Lxienda'las  he  was  running  along  {xien  probably  means  quickly) 
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la  l!a  sila'iga  zgodia'si  he,  however,  was  lying  down  in  the 
baby’s  place  (indicated  by  shape)  {l!a  however;  sila%  the 
place;  gain;  go  to  lie;  -di  determinate;  -as^  par ticipb)^ 
la'xodada  LdjiLixas  a grebe  came  out  of  the  water  {la'xodada 
grebe;  dji  stem;  -Lixa  toward;  -s  participle) 

U'gui  agA'n  U zsLgia'las  he  (a  fish)  turned  himself  toward  him 
{gui  toward  [with  motion];  agA'n  himself;  sl  stem;  -gial 
toward  shut-in  place;  -as  participle) 

Ia  gla-itz'sLas  he  cut  up  (a  whale)  51.7  {q!a-it-  by  cutting) 

Ia  dAULstai' yagani  he  pulled  out  (a  bear)  95.14  (dAn-  by  pulling, 
sta  to  move  away) 

Ia  L'sLtdas  he  brought  in  (a  bird)  27.31  {-tc!  into) 

Ia  la  Llind'gas  he  put  a living  one  down  13.1 
z'xida  to  take  (a  child)  27.17 
z'sgugeils  found  a whole  one  49.11 

21.  L-  or  Lii-  the  shape  assumed  by  a number  of  clams  or  fish 

Avith  a stick  run  through  them  to  hold  them  together,  and  also 
by  a canoe  with  many  persons  standing  up  in  it. 

ya'gulsi  Ia  glxa'n  Ludjuda'asi  he  placed  them  standing  in  line 
in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  {ya'gu  = ya'lcu  middle;  I euphonic; 
-si  participle;  glxa'Ti  standing;  dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  -da 
causative  [§18.2];  -asi  participle) 

Icu'ngado  zda'lilxas  (a  canoe  full  of  men)  is  coming  around  the 
point  (kun  point;  gado  around;  dal  to  go  [pi.];  -z!xa  toward; 
-s  participle) 

22.  L!-  thin  objects,  such  as  thin  boards,  berry-cakes,  pies  and  pie- 

plates,  flat  cans  of  beef. 

gu'tgi  I A I A ddhlslclda'  si  he  flattened  it  together  {gut  together;  gi 
to;  (Za- by  pushing;  sten:..;  -asi  participle) 
ga  tl'djai  Ligosgd'  certain  flat  rocks  lying  out  from  (the  woods) 
{ga  certain;  ildj  =tis  rocks;  ai  the;  go  to  lie;  -sgd  seaward) 
Llie'il  fixe  (plugs  of  tobacco)  {zdil  five) 

yA'mdji  L.'djiwogAngd  go  to  the  flint  which  sticks  out  thin!  {yA'mdji 
flint;  djiwo  = dju  it  is  oi  that  sort;  = continuative;  -gd 
to  be  [§18.5]) 

23.  l{/o-  branching  objects,  such  as  bushes  with  numerous  branches 

from  one  stem,  combs,  several  hooks  on  one  line,  clothing  \vith 
a coarse  weave,  the  vertebral  column,  and  even  a person  who 
is  very  thin. 

l!  Ld'dji  la  gllga'zas  he  broke  off  the  ends  of  some  cedar-limbs 
{l!  some;  Ld'dji  limbs;  gl-  [1];  l stem  to  touch) 
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Ia  IgaVngawus  lio  put  up  (a  stone  wall)  {i'n^aw  perhaps  contains 
go  TO  lie;  -us  participle) 

Ia  (lAtilgd'stagwa'gasi  ho  pulled  out  (a  hemlock  branch)  10.6 
ia'ole  IgalunuVd'wan  there  were  three  hooks  (Masset)  {ta'ol  hooks; 
e the;  lunul  three;  ^aw=^o  to  lie;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

24.  l(jAin-  large  roundish  or  cubic  objects. 

sl'sa  IgA'mqeda  l!  IgA'mgatxi  they  had  large  round  rattles  in 
their  hands  {sl'sa  rattle;  geda  large;  gatxi  stem  [?]) 
xallgA'mdaxide's  (skin)  shriveled  up  in  fire  37.15  {ml-  by  fire) 

25.  hfJ-  large  cylindrical  objects,  like  logs,  steam-boilers,  smoke- 

stacks, rolls  of  bedding,  many  objects  flowing  in  a stream, 
also  driftwootl  sometimes,  and  large  fence-rails. 

wage'istA  kwalgl' stAsga' si  (olachen)  ran  out  of  it  in  a stream 
toward  the  sea  {wa  it;  gei  into;  stA  from;  kwa-  in  a stream; 
stA  stem;  -sga  outward;  -si  ])articiple) 

Hah  la  Igl'ginas  he  was  carrying  a hard,  dead  limb  {t'.An  limb  or 
knot  rotted  out  of  a tree;  gin  stem;  -as  ])articiple) 

Idi  xutlgldju' hlxagias  there  cranberries  were  blown  out  (in  a 
cylindrical  body)  {Ini  cranberries;  xut-  by  the  wind  [§14.19]; 
dju  stem;  -Lixa  toward;  -gia  outward;  -s  participle) 

I'Llga  xd'dai  dd  Igl'ataLgagasaii  }mu  might  eat  our  hair-seal  {II! 
our;  -ga  possessive;  xdd  = xbt  hair-seal;  ai  the;  dd  you;  a [?]; 
to  stem  TO  eat;  -Lga  all  [§20.2];  -ga  to  be;  -asa /I  infallible  future) 
l!  Igl'stAUsifulai'yagAn  they  make  four  (grave-posts)  91.29 
{stAUsin  eight;  -da  to  make) 

Igidju'usgadia's  (glow  of  fire)  shines  toward  beach  39.6 
ski'le  I w^e  Id  Igldju'diwan  put  a tall  dance-hat  on  his  head! 
(Masset)  (sAnZ  dance-hat;  e the;  Z imperative  particle;  w = 
it  [hat];  into;  Id  probably  = Za  with  the  ])ossessive  -to  his; 
dju  stem;  -di  determinate  suffix;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

26.  xa-  many  inanimate  small  objects. 

. . . xd'godigAni  they  (gills)  lie  97.26  {go  to  lie;  -di  determinate; 
-yATi  experienced ; [p.253]) 

ta-u  xd'xlwas  halibut-hooks  wei'e  hanging  67.19  {ta-u  hook,  xiu 
to  hang;  -as  participial) 

27.  sl.Ap- 

gl'na  gb'lgal  sla' pdAla  some  slim,  blue  things  {gl'na  some;  go  Igal 
blue;  Lda  plural  with  adjectives  of  shape) 

28.  t! A p- 

gl'iia  sget  tlA'pdjuL.'xa  something  short  and  red  protruded  {gl'na 
something;  S(/7Zred;  dju  stem]  toward) 
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29.  h!Am-  small  (cf.  no.  15a,  p.  231). 

LU  IclA'mdAla  small  canoes  {lu  canoe;  dAla  plural  Avith  adjectives) 
tia'gas  klA'mdala  small  flakes  of  snow  31.28  ' 

30.  (jam- 

(ja  q.'d'laga  ga'mgodies  a large  open  space  in  the  Avoods  {ga  some 
[indef.’pl.];  q.'d'laga  ojien  place  or  SAvaihp;  go  to  lie-,. -di  deter- 
minate; -es  participle) 

31.  L! Ap- 
ia l! A'pdji'lAxadas  he  let  a small  part  (of  the  surface  of  the  moon) 

be  seen  (djilaxa  [?];  -da  causative;  -s  paiticiple) 

32.  sLdni- 

q'.a'djai  V xI'Ia  ge'istA  sgU  SLd'mdjigola' ndalasi  the  gum  hung 
out  from  his  mouth  red  {q.'ddj  — q.'ds  gum;  ai  the;  xe'lA  mouth; 
gei  into ; stA  from ; sgU  red ; dji  probably  = dju  it  is  of  that  sort ; 
gold' Tidal  analysis  uncertain;  -asi  participle) 

33.  tcPi-  the  insides  of  such  objects  as  sea-eggs. 

34.  st.'a-  dumb-bell  shaped  objects,  such  as  the  liver  of  a dog-fish. 

35.  skAq)-  applied  to  such  an  object  as  the  curled  tail  of  a dog. 

slcA'pdala  crooked  Avedges  33.13 

36.  skiet-  small  and  Amry  slender  objects,  such  as  certain  small, 

slender  teapots. 

Third  Group:  Principal  Predicative  Terms  (§§  16-21) 

§ 1({.  CluiriicteHzatloii  of  Predieatire  Terms 

Most  elements  of  this  group  must  be  considered  as  independent 
verbs.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  they  may  also  enter  into 
combinations.  Among  some  of  them  this  tendency  is  strongly  devel- 
oped. Here  belong  the  verbs  forming  terms  of  the  first  group  (see 
§ 14).  A number  of  others  are  so  intimately  related  AAuth  other  ideas 
in  their  significance  that  they  occur  only  rarely  alone,  if  at  all,  and 
appear,  therefore,  in  part  rather  as  auxiliary  verbs,  or  even  as  affixes. 

§ 77.  Stems  i/ii  Initial  Position 

Some  of  these  stems  take  initial  positions. 

1.  (jai-  (Massed  f/I-)  refers  to  any  object  floating  upon  the  water, 
gai  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  float. 

Na^giu'  ga  Ia  gd'isLgeilglgAS  he  stopped  at  House-fishing-ground 
(floating  there  upon  the  Avater)  29.8  {Na  house;  giu  fishing- 
ground;  ga  in;  sl  stem;  -gil  to  come  to  be  [§18.10];  gl  com- 
pletion of  action;  gA  to  be;  -s  participle) 
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(/Am  V land'ga  da'osqunl  ga'isLga'oc/ATujariga  driftwood  never 
floated  irshore  in  his  town  {gAm  not;  land  towTi;  -ga  possessive; 
da'os(jual  driftwood;  sl  stem;  gao  [?];  -gAfl  negation;  -gafi. 
continuative;  -ga  to  be) 

' V xe'tgu  V gd'isujils  it  floated  ashore  in  front  of  him  (a:ei  down  in 
front  of;  there;  sx  stem;  shoreward;  -s  participle) 

V gd'ingwauAS  it  was  floating  about  {gd=gdi-  floating;  -4fi  on  sea; 
-gwan  about;  -as  participle) 

[This  stem  might  be  considered  as  an  instrumental,  like 
those  discussed  in  § 14.  It  takes  the  same  position  before 
classifiers  as  other  instrumentals  do:  gd'-it!aoga'ogadie's  a 
feather  floated  ashore  37.24  {t!ao-  feather-shaped  object). — Ed.] 

2.  f/An-  applied  when  a number  of  people  are  doing  a thing  en  masse. 

Ia  stA  l!  gA'ndaxitdjilasi  they  all  started  away  from  her  {sIa  from; 

da=dal  to  go  [pi.];  -xU  inchoative  [§18.6];  -djU  truly) 

I A stA  l!  gA'nlgalA-fias  they  went  home  from  him  (sIa  from; 

to  go  indirectly;  -Aft,  continuative;  -as  participle) 
la  ^A'nstA  gAnda'lilxagilsi  they  came  to  him  together  (ga'nstA  to 
[=gAU  FOR  and  sIa  from  = coming  for  a purpose];  ddl  to  go 
[pi.];  -L.'xa  toward;  -gil  landward;  -si  participle) 

Igu'nul  gAndax'l'dAU  three  came  along  107.20 
r gAUd'lgd  qa'odiJiao  after  they  had  gone  along  37.2 

[It  would  seem  that  this  element  must  be  considered  as  a 
classifier,  analogous  to  those  discussed  in  § 15  and  meaning 
group  of  people.  The  following  example  illustrates  its  use 
following  an  instrumental : Ia  l!  gAlgA'ndaxitgd'wan  wansu'ga 
it  is  said,  they  led  him  home  81.39  {gAl-  by  leading). — Ed.] 

3.  xao-  (Masset  xo-)  to  do  a thing  quickly. 

la  at  gut  Ia  da'oxaostas  they  seized  each  other  quickly  (at  \vith;  gut 
each  other;  dao-  to  go  and  get  [prefixed];  sta  stem) 
la  ga  ga  nd'nxaoLgAnasi  it  quickly  ground  off  his  skin  (ga  to;  ga 
something;  ndn  = nan  to  grind  [§  14.8];  l stem  [?];  -gAll  con- 
tinuative; -asi  participle) 

V da'^alAn  stAU  V doxo' stAS^aian  her  two  brothers  ran  down  to 
take  her  (Masset)  {dd'^a  younger  brother;  -Iau  plural;  stAfi 
two;  (Zo  to  go  and  get;  stA  stem;  -s^a  seaward;  perfect;  -an 
})ast  inexperienced) 

4.  t(i-  expresses  the  use  of  a transitive  verb  without  object. 

taga'ogAUAn  WAnsu'ga  they  say  few  were  left  11.8 

taqla'dAS  she  cut  up  49.1 

taqo'ldjuulas  he  spread  out  in  morning  53.4 

taskidd'nagAni  they  plundered  105.4 
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§ 18.  Stems  in  Terminal  Position,  First  aroup 

Most  of  these  verbal  stems  take  a terminal  position. 

1.  'll  TO  SIT  or  CONTINUE  TO  BE. 

2.  da  TO  CAUSE. 

3.  dal  TO  MOVE  ALONG  WHILE  SOMETHING  ELSE  IS  TAKING  PLACE. 

4.  stli.  TO  WISH. 

5.  {/a  TO  BE. 

6.  xit  (Masset  -id)  to  begin 

7.  xAl  or  xAl  (Masset  Al  or  Al)  to  tell. 

8.  (fa  (Masset  ^a)  to  go. 

9.  fjaya  (Masset  ^aya)  to  know  how  to  do  a thing. 

10.  (jeM  or  (jeal  (Masset  Ud  ovHd)  to  become. 

11.  xan  TO  THINK  or  guess. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries  with  nouns ; 

(jAUL  xe'lauas  there  lay  a water-hole  {gAHL  fresh  water;  xela  a 
water-hole;  u to  lie  or  sit  [no.  1];  -(is  participle) 

l!  Igd'uas  they  put  stones  into  the  fire  {Igd  stones;  u auxiliary 
[lio.  1]; -as  participle) 

la  ga'ldas  he  stayed  all  night  (1a  he;  gal  night;  da  [no.  2]) 

Ia  la  su'udas  he  said  to  him  27.2  {su  to  say,  intransitive) 

V tca'azdashe  had  a war-spear  {V  he;  ted' ax  war-spear;  -da  aux- 
iliary [no.  2];  -s  participle) 

dAU  gu  Imadd'dasga  I will  put  mountain-goats  upon  you  {dAn 
you;  gu  there;  l I;  mad=mAt  mountain-goats;  d [?];  -da 
auxiliary  [no.  2];  -sga  future) 

UAn  tle'dji  Igd' gas  the  one  who  was  half  rock  8.9  (uAn  one; 
tle'dji  half;  Igd  stone)  i 

V nd'tga  gaxd'gas  his  nephew  was  a child ‘ (nd't  nephew;  -ga  pos- 
sessive [§  28];  gaxd  child;  -ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -s  participle) 

Id'ga  XAlagd'g An  his  (implement)  was  copper  {-ga  possessive; 
xaIa  copper;  -gd  to  be  [no.  5];  -agAU  past  inexperienced) 

Ia  gi  yd'nAngeilgoas  it  became  foggy  upon  them  (I a them  [with 
suffix  -(jd\\  gi  at  or  upon;  yd'nAfi  clouds  or  fog;  -geil  to  become 
[no.  10];  -as  participle)  ^ 

Examples  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries  with  other  verb-stems : 

V g!d'o-u  qa'odt  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  (2.'d[o]  to  sit;  u 
auxiliary  [no.  1];  qa'odi  after  a while) 

Ia  qoyd'das  he  caused  it  to  be  dear  ( = he  valued  it)  {qoyd  dear; 
-da  auxiliary  [no.  2];  -s  participle) 

‘ (jlaxa  appears  to  have  been  originally  a verb  meaning  to  be  wbajc  (see  § 19.1),  but  here  It  Is  made  a 
verb  over  again  just  a.'.  II  It  were  a noun. 
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V dd'yiMal  qa'odi  after  lie.  had  gone  along  liunting  for  a while 
(duyin  hunting;  dal  to  go  [no.  3];  qaodi  after  a while) 
dAU  gi  l!  gi'dayu' Ansinga  they  wish  to  give  you  much  food 
(dAh  you;  gi  to;  gida  to  give  food  to  any  one;  yu'AU  much; 
-fan,  auxiliary  [no.  -1];  -ga  perhaps  this  should  be  -sga  future) 
I a' oga  V id'gAS  his  mother  ate  it  27.28  {no  mother;  -ga  jiossessive; 

td  to  cat;  ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -s  participle) 

Ia  la  qd'L.'xaxalgoas  they  told  him  to  come  out  to  them  {la  they 
[with  suffix -f/o];  qd  to  go;  -L.'xa  toward;  -.raZ  auxiliary  [no.  7]') 
riAn  qea'ngasi  one  went  to  look  {nAii  one;  qea  stem  to  look;  -aft, 
continuative;  -</a  auxiliary  [no.  8];  -si  participle) 
iiAhgaxd's  nd' nagayageils  the  child  came  to  know  howto  play 
(riAfl  the  [with  suffix -s];  child;  -s  participle;  ndfia  = nan 
stem;  -gaya  to  know  how  to  [no.  !)];  -geil  to  come  to  [no.  10]; 
-s  j)articiplc) 

qona'i  Id'na  q'.estd'nsanai^els  their  months  became  eight,  or  eight 
months  j)assed  over  them  (Masset)  {qoh  moon;  ai  the;  Id'fia 
their  [singular  form  covering  plural]  =Za  + a aa  their  own;  q!e- 
classifier  [§  15.18];  std'nsaf\.a  = std'nsafixa  eight;  i probably 
euphonic;  -^el  auxiliary  [no.  10];  -s  |)articiple) 
hayi'nxAtb  Laga  xia'lxA'hgua  I think  he  has  danced  long  enough 
(Masset)  {hayi'fi  instead  of  [dancing  longer];  xau  so,  thus; 

enough  [?];  xiai  to  dance;  -XAd  auxiliary  [no.  11];  -gua 
declarative  suffix  [25.5]) 

§ 1!).  Stems  in  Terminal  I*osition,  Second  Group 

A number  of  others  are  also  apparently  verbal  stems,  but  appear 
in  close  connection  with  other  verbs,  so  that  they  almost  convey  the 
impression  of  suffixes.  In  some  of  them,  however,  their  independent 
character  is  quite  apparent. 

1.  -xa  usually  occurs  in  such  close  conjunction  with  the  verb 
stem  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  it  is  a true  suffix  or 
not.  It  may  indicate  state. 

dl  dalA'n  igaxagi'lga  you  tire  me  with  your  handling  {dl  me; 
(ZaZA'flyou  [pi.];  i- by  handling  [§  14.26];  ^axa  together  means 
weak;  -gil  to  become  [§  18.101;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.8]) 
Sawall'xa  gia'xayas  Sawall'xa  stood  up  {Sawall'xa  man’s  name; 

gia  to  stand;  -y  perfect;  -s  participle) 
la  gAU  V st’e' xagidlAU  WAusu' ga  he  became  angry  with  him,  they 
say  {gAU  with  [?];  st!e  angry  or  sick;  gidl  to  become  [§  18.10]; 
-Afi  past  inexj)erienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
la'gi  I’  Igoa'xayils  he  became  afraid  of  Ihin  {gi  of;  Igoa  stem  to 
fear;  -gil  au.xiliary;  -s  participle) 
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Ia  la  Icilge'idaxa-l-.'otwa'lan  ...  he  made  her  so  ashamed  by 
his  words  that  she  died  (MZ- by  words  [§14.14];  geida  Y>evhaps 
means  it  is  that  way,  but  with  -xa  it  si<,mifies  to  become 
ashamed;  Idotul  to  be  destroyed;  -afl  past  inexperienced) 
gATfi  l!  ge'xaganas  they  did  not  find  liim  {gAin  not,  gc  perhaps  is 
qea  to  see,  but  with  -xa  it  means  to  find;  -gafi  negation) 

2.  or  MOTION  BY  sea;  also  an  independent  stem.* 

V ga'idanginAS  it  went  of  itself  by  sea  {qa  to  go;  -id  inchoative 
[§18.6];  -an  continuativc  [?];  -as  participle) 

qa'gin  qa'odi  after  it  had  gone  along  on  the  ocean  for  a while 
{qd  to  go;  qa'odi  after  a vdiile) 

V xa'oins  he  was  fishing  29.7  {xao  to  fish;  -s  jiarticiple) 

V sa'tins  he  went  out  hunting  by  sea  (sai  to  hunt;  -s  jiarticiple) 

3.  -^on  (Massed  -‘on)  conveys  the  idea  of  random  progression  on 

foot,  and  is  used  only  after  the  verb  stems  qa  and  is. 

V dji'lgoqagd'ndi  after  he  had  danced  around  for  a while  {V  they 
[with  siiffix  -H;  djil  stem  to  dance;  qa  to  go;  -(jdn=-gdn 
suffix;  -di  determinate  suffix) 

V qa'gongAni  he  wandered  around  {qd  to  go;  -(jAn  jiast  inexperi- 
enced; -i  jierfect) 

la  qinqd'gouAS  he  saw  walking  about  12.2 

la  qd' gdn  qa'odi  after  he  had  walked  about  67.33 

4.  -{fin  is  also  used  principally  after  qd,  and  seems  to  indicate, that 

the  motion  is  with  a definite  object  in  view,  straight  on  to  a 
certain  place.  Possibly  it  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  stand, 
with  which  it  is  morphologically  identical. 

gut  Ia  qagiagA'n  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  along  upon  the  trail  for 
a while  {gut  upon;  qa  stem  to  go;  -gAh  continuative;  qa'odi 
after  a while) 

gala  qd'giagA'nsi  he  was  going  thither  {ga  to;  qd  stem  to  go; 

-gAU  past  experienced;  -i  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
la'ga  uau  qd' giagAuas  one  came  to  him  upon  the  trail  {ga  to; 
UAd  one;  qd  stem  to  go;  -gAd  continuative;  -as  participle) 

5.  -q!ol  or  -qlol  to  do  secretly;  also  independent  verb  stem. 

Sawall'xa  V qinq.'o'ltadies  Sawalfxa  looked  at  him  unobserved 
{Sawall'xa  man’s  name;  qid  stem  to  look;  -ta  perhajis  for; 
-da  auxiliary;  -di  determinate  suffix;  -cs  ]>articiple) 
la  V su'dAq.'oldaian  he  whispered  to  her  secretly  {su  stem  to 
say;  -dA  to  cause;  -da  to  cause  [used  twice];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]; 
-an  past  inexperienced) 


§ 19 
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dl  I A ([lolgi  nda  don  t let  any  one  know  of  me  {di  me;  I a impera- 
tive particle;  gin  [?];  -da  to  cause) 

§ 20.  Stems  in  Terminal  Tosifion,  Third  Group 

It  is  probably  due  to  their  significance  that  the  following  groups 
take  ordinarily  their  position  following  the  last  series; 

1.  -<jo  (Masset  -'o)  plurality.  Originally  this  probably  marked  dis- 

tributive plurality.  It  always  follows  la,  the  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  singular. 

gAn  Ia  la  djila'dagoas  they  had  her  as  bait  for  it  (gAU  for;  la  they 
[with  -go])  djild  bait;  -da  to  cause;  -as  participle) 
sIa  l!a  Luqd  itgoasi  they  went  away  (sIa  from;  l!a  they;  lu-  by 
canoe  [§  14.27];  go,  to  go ) -fOnchoative  [§  18.6];  -asi  participle) 
r nd'xagAngogA' liga  they  fly  about  {V  they  [with  -go])  fta'xa  to  fly 
[pi.];  -gAfb  continuative;  -gAft  probably  continuative  also,  the 
suffix  being  doubled;  -ga  auxiliary) 

Ia  q!a' osLogagawan  . . . they  came  and  sat  down  liy  the  fire 
(Ja  they  [with  gaw  = -go])  q!a  to  sit;  -o  ])robably  auxiliary; 
SLO  stem  [ ?] ; -ga  auxiliary  [ ?] ; -ail  past  inexperienced) 

Ia  stA  Ia  Luqd'-iigoas  they  left  him  by  canoe  59.3 
r ge'tgatgawa'-i  lu  when  they  had  gone  59.4 
Ia  lanadageilga'wagAn  they  had  a town  103.11 

2.  -I^^a  (Skidegate  dialect)  indicates  that  all  of  the  objects  or  persons 

just  mentioned  are  included  in  the  action. 

V ga'oluLgagawas  they  all  got  up  (I’  they  [with  -gaw=-go]) 
la'giaga  gl'nagai  qa'ilLgagas  all  his  property  was  lost  (gia  jirop- 
erty;  -ga  possessive;  gl'na  things;  gai  the;  qa'il  stem;  -ga 
auxiliary;  -s  participle) 

3.  -^odju  Masset  ecjuivalent  of  the  above. 

^alA'nsL^odjawani  it  was  all  cooked  {^oIau  to  cook;  sl  appears  to  be 
the  principal  stem;  ^odjaw  = ^odju  all;  -an  past  inexperienced; 
-i  perfect) 

% l! i'sdals^odjawan  all  went  down  to  it  {^a  to;  ■fs[?];  dal  to  go;  s 
[?];  ^odjaw  = ^odju  all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
l!  I' Ltada^odjawan  all  went  down  to  it  {I'hlada  [?];  ^odjaw  = ‘odju 
all ; -an  past  inexperienced) 

Lu'gue  A'na  V i'sda^odjawan  he  took  all  into  the  canoe  {lu  canoe; 
gu  there;  e=*e  into;  A'fia  his  own;  isda  stem;  -^odjaw=  -^odju 
all;  -an  j>ast  inexperienced) 

4.  -ski  applied  to  an  action  that  fails  of  accomplishment,  or  per- 

haps to  one  that  nearly  succeeds. 
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Idvwa'i  gei  V xA'ftagoaskid’si  he  almost  went  flying  through  the 
doorway  (fc /iw  = A: /w  doorway ; ai  the;  gei  into]  XAp  probably 
means  quickly;  tagoa  [?];  -dsi  participle)  ^ ^ ^ 

la  dd'yinskia' gadjuugAU  he  hunted  for  it  in  vain  {dd’yifh  to  hunt; 

rest  uncertain) 

gei  l!  dayi'nskiya'i  lu  when  they  found  nothing  there  by 

■ hunting  {^ei  into;  dayin  to  hunt;  -y  perfect;  ai  the;  lu  when) 
gadd'  I ge'tskian  I could  in  no  way  get  them  igadd'  around  [always 

used'with  this  stem];  I I;  get  stem;  -afl  [?]) 

5.  -ffoail.  A frequentative  best  translated  by  the  English  word 

ABOUT. 

V xeti't  tdi'nlgoangas  he  went  about  hunting  birds  {xeti't  birds; 
tcHn  to  shoot  'or  hunt;  I perhaps  euphonic;  -ga  to  go;  -s 
participle).  See  also  27.27 

V gd'ytngoauAS  it  was  floating  about  (gdy-=gai-  floating;  -ifl  on 
water;  -as  participle) 

gd'ngan  dA'nat  Ia  na'ugoan  qa'odi  after  he  had  lived  along  with 
his  father  for  a while  {gon  man’s  father;  -gan  his  own;  dA' fiat 
in  company  with;  na  to  live;  u auxiliary;  -goan  along  or 
about;  qa'odi  after  a while) 

Ia  la  I'na-ugoan  qa'odi  after  he  had  remained  with  his  wife  for  a 
while  {I'na  to  marry;  -u  auxiliary;  qa'odi  after  a while) 

6.  -f/i  the  completion  of  action;  also,  sometimes,  continuation,  in 

which  case  it  probably  means  continuation  to  the  end. 
la  geilgidaga'i  lu  when  she  had  finished  {geil  to  become;  -da  aux- 
iliary; grai  the;  xu  when) 

■ la  sugl'gai  lu  when  he  was  through  talking  {su  to  talk;  gai  the) 
la  qingl'gwasi  they  looked  at  it  for  some  time  (la  they  [with  -gw  = 

-go]]  stem  TO  look;  -as-i  participle) 
xao  gf“  tadjugl' ganan  the  raven  always  sat  upon  it  (xao  [?];  at 
or  upon;  ta  probably  a classifier;  dju  stem  [?];  -gafi  continua- 
tive;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

7.  -di  a suffix  that  seems  to  define  the  action  as  having  taken 

place  at  a certain  particular  place  and  moment.  Its  use  is 
not  so  pronounced  in  the  Masset  dialect  as  in  Skidegate. 

q!al  Igal  Ic'.A'tdAla  qjas  goxa'godies  some  small  black-skinned  per- 
sons held  burning  pitchwood  then  iq.'al  skins]  ^gfaZ  black;  k.Ut- 
short  or  small ; -dAla  plural  with  adjectives  [§39];  g.' as  pitch- 
wood;  go-  burning;  xa  inanimate  pi.;  -go  to  be  somewhere; 
-es  participle) 

Ia  Lind' ndig Audi  XAn  at  the  moment  when  she  was  striving  to 
disentangle  it  (xi-  with  the  hands  [?];  fiafl  probably  stem;  -di 
seems  to  be  determinate  suffix  used  twice;  -grxn  continuative; 
XAn  thus,  at  that  moment) 

44377— Bull.  40,  pi  1— 10 16 
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gu  Ia  ta'idiasi  lie  lay  right  there  (gu  there;  tai  to  lie) 

I gaxd  di  at  the  time  when  he  was  a boy  (gaxd  boy) 

This  suHix  is  used  very  often  before  qa'odi. 

Vsudi  qa'odi  after  he  had  cried  7.7 

8.  -ul  or  -Uf  TO  UO  A THING  EARLY  IN  THE  MORNING. 

Q!aiiA  n t!a  ga  I q !a'o-ulas  I sit  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
mouth  of  QlaiiA'i'i  river  {Q.'auA'n  river  name;  t!a  mouth  of; 
-ga  at;  (!  1;  q!a  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -as  jiarliciple) 
gaiia  n ge'itulas  (the  weather)  becomes  like  this  early  in  the 
morning  {ga fia' h like;  geit  stem  it  was  so;  -as  ])artici])le) 
yd  nAiia  ta  ig%nulia' i lu  when  it  was  cloudy  (<>r  foggy)  early  in 
the  morning  (yd'nA  fia  clouds  or  fog;  tai  to  lie  [close  to  water]; 
<7^/1  on  water;  ai  the;  am  when) 

I’  Id'uliga  it  is  fine  weather  so  early  this  morning  (id  good,  fine) 
UAn  klwai'yagas  klodai/ go-ulaiyah  one  brother  lay  dead  in  the 
morning  77.33  (kioda-  dead;  l-  classifier;  go  to  lie) 

9.  -Itfid'  marks  jiotentiality. 

i'sin  L(jao  l!  xailalind' hgudA' nsi  he  thought  he  might  restore 
them  again;  xgao  new;  l!  he  [plural  because  a great  hero 

is  speaking];  xada  human  being;  -ah  continuative  [?];  -gud  to 
think;  -a/i  continuative  [contracted  before  .s];  -si  participle) 
gl'na  at  V Idliha'  wa' luxaii  la'gi  Ia  i'sdas  he  gave  him  all  things 
which  might  make  him  hapjiy  {gl'na  things;  at  with;  id  good 
or  hajipy;  wa' luxau  all  [wa-\-  lu  + xau]-,  gi  to;  %'sda  gave) 
skAn,  sta'iga  Lgua  I sqasgd'itlina'  blockhead,  1 can  knock  out 
your  labret  (sA’a ft  blockhead;  s<a/i  labret;  jiossessive;  xgua 
a sort  of  adverbial  interjection,  whatev^er  it  is;  I 1\  sqasgd'it 
to  knock  out) 

gAm  gu,  ^AnulAn  ga  t'.alA'h  i' nalihafms  may  we  not  leave  fresh 
water  with  you?  (Masset)  {gAm  not;  gu  interrogative  particle; 
^Ai\L  fresh  water;  dAii  you;  ga  to;  tIalA'h  we;  i'na  stem;  -ah 
continuative  [?];  -us  interrogative  suffix) 

Una'  may  also  be  employed  as  the  stem  of  an  independent  verb 
and  as  an  adjective. 

l!  dd'na  k!  Ad  And' sis  u V iTiafyan  she  made  it  so  that  younger 
sisters  are  Avise  (Masset)  {l!  indefinite;  dd'na  younger  sisters; 
k.'AdAfid'  wise;  -s  participle;  -is  jirobably  contracted  form  of 
verb  TO  be;  u general  demonstrative;  iha  stem;  -y  perfect; 
-an  jiast  inexperienced) 

NAnki'lsLas  Uha'i  he  who  was  going  to  become  NAfiki'lsLas,  or 
the  potential  NAfdd'lsLas  {NAh  one;  kil-  voice;  sl  stem;  -as 
participle  [all  meaning  one-wiiose-voice-is-obeyed];  ai  the) 
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a'hao  qait  lina'i  liao  idja'n  WAUSu'ga  those  were  the  future^  (or 
potential)  trees,  they  say  (a  this;  Mo  general  clenionstrative; 
qait  trees;  lifia'i  the  potential;  Tiao  general  demonstrative, 
idja  to  be;  -aft  past  inexperienced;  WAUSu'ga  quotative) 

It  is  also  often  used  in  the  formation  of  names. 

§ 21.  Stems  in,  Term  iuai  Position  , Fourtlt  (iroup 

All  of  these  except  two  are  nothing  more  than  incorporated  adjec- 
tives. 

1.  yu'  BIG. 

Ia  gd'na  yu' AndayagAn  he  had  it  A^ery  thick  33.9  {gd'na  thick; 
-da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -y  perfect  [§23.2];  -agAU  past  inexperi- 
enced [§23.2]) 

la'gAu  sklulyu' AiiAS  it  was  very  crowded  for  her  (^Anfor;  sk’.ul  a 
crowd;  -as  participle  [§25.7]) 

V Ldi  l!  daoyu' auas  they  came  near  him  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
a very  great  crowd  {Ldi  abreast  of  on  shore;  dao  to  go  to  get) 

V qoanyu'ariAn  they  were  very  many  (V  they  [sing,  used  for  pi.]; 
qoan  many;  -au  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

2.  ClJllT'  REAL. 

gd'lga-geildjUl' gai  lu  when  it  became  quite  dark  {gd'l  night, 
dark;  -ga  [?];  geU  to  become;  gai  the;  lu  when) 
gl  Ia  gwaodjUl'gasi  he  really  did  not  care  for  (it)  (gl  for;  gwao 
stem  NOT  TO  CARE  for;  -ga  auxiliary  [§18.5]) 
dl  sk.'isLdjUl'ga  1 am  truly  full  {dl  1;  sJcHsl  to  be  full  [perhaps 
compounded  of  sk!i  and  sz,];  -ga  auxiliary  to  be) 
la'gi  Ia  dayV nsTddjUl' gas  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  find  him 
{gi  to  or  for;  dayi'n  to  find;  -ski  in  vain  [§20.4];  -ga  auxiliary 
TO  BE  [§18.5];  -s  participle) 

3.  Ld'yAn  the  first. 

UAU  la  geilgl' gaLd' ganas  he  finished  a certain  one  first  33.2  (uAfl 
one;  geil  to  become;  -gl  completed  action  [§20.6];  -ga  auxiliary 
[§18.5];  -as  participle) 

gi  Ia  kia'gauLdgafiagAn  he  asked  for  him  first  33.26  (kia  stem ; -gafi 
continuative  [§24.1];  -acjAU  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

1.  fjo'da  (Masset  ^oda)  the  last.  Originally  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  word  for  buttocks.  In  the  Masset  dialect  it  is 
used  as  a connective  meaning  after. 

La  ga  td'gagotSLas  the  ones  he  ate  last  (za  [?];  ga  the  ones;  td 
stem  TO  eat;  -ga  auxiliary  to  be  [?];  -^otlast;  sz  stem;  -as 
participle) 
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5.  s^oan  forever,  or  for  a long  time.  This  is  derived  from  the 
same  stem  as  sgoa'nsin  one,  sgu'nxan  only. 

ga'igu  hao  I’  tci'ageUsgodnan  WAnsu'ga  he  came  to  have  a place 
there  forever,  they  say  {gai  tlie  or  that;  gu  there;  Mo  general 
demonstrative;  tela  a place;  geil  to  come  to;  -an  past  inex- 
perienced; WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

Id'ga  Ia  (lAiula'ostAsgoa'Tianasi  he  pulled  his  [spear]  out  for  good 
(■.9^  possessive;  dAh-  by  pulling;  dao  to  go  and  get;  sIa 
to  move  from  a place;  -ah  continuative  [§24.1]).  See  also  69.9 

The  numerals  from  two  up  are  suffixed  to  take  the  place  of  ordinals, 

numerals,  and  numeral  adverbs. 

Ia  gdtxia'tdastA'nsana'i  lu  after  he  had  swallowed  four  times,  or 
the  fourth  time  {(jotxia  stem  [?];  -tc!a  motion  into  [§22.1]; 
-stA'nsah  four;  -ai  the;  lu  when) 
atha'o  Ia  la  tcHga' stianafi  . . . he  shot  him  twice  with  it  {at 
with;  hao  general  demonstrative;  tc!l-  by  shooting  [§14.2]; 
ga  stem;  -stian=stih  two;  -an  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 
gut^e'istA  la  la  dAndjistALe'ilas  he  pulled  apart  five  times  (gut 
together;  gei  into;  stA  from;  dAV^  by  pulling  [§14.4];  djista 
stem  [?];  -lcU  five;  -as  participle) 

§ 22.  Fourth  Group : Locative  Suffixes  ‘ 

1.  -fc!a  or  -‘r!t  indicates  motion  or  action  into  something,  espe- 

cially a house. 

klia'lu  au'n  gi  Ia  klu'sLtdis  he  brought  a cormorant  in  to  his 
mother  27.27  (kid'lu  cormorant;  au  mother;  -uh  his  own; 
gi  to;  Z'.b/,- classifier  [§15.15];  si  stem;  -s  participle  [§25.7]) 
da'tdi  Ia  l's Lidas  he  brought  in  a wren  27.31  (da'tdi  wren;  l- 
classifier  [§  15.20];  sx  stem;  -s  participle) 
r qatda'yas  he  came  in  {qa  stem;  -ya  perfect;  -s  participle) 
ga' gei  la  qi'ntdayas  he  looked  into  some  houses  {ga  some;  gei 
into;  (/mstem;  -y  perfect  [§23.7];  -s  participle) 

2.  -{fna  ilirection  of  action  out  of  something,  especially  a house. 

Ia  la  da' oxaostAgua' gawan  WAnsu'ga  they  ran  out  of  the  house  to 
him  quickly,  they  say  {J,a  they  [with  suffix  -gaw  = -go]-,  dao  to 
go  to  get;  xao-  quickly  [§17.3];  sIa  stem;  -an  past  inexperi- 
enced; WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

Ia  gi  I a qingua'  gasi  she  looked  out  at  him  {gi  at;  qih  stem;  -ga 
auxiliary;  -si  participle) 

V A'ndjigoagai  lu  when  he  put  his  head  out  {jndji  erect;  gai 
the;  LU  when) 
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kliwa'i  ga  la  gid'xagoasi  he  stood  at  the  door  outside  (k!iw  = lc!iu 
door;’ai  the;  ga  at;  gid  stem;  -xa  suffix  of  unknown  signifi- 
cance; -goa  out;  -si  participle) 

3.  -xiil  or  xtiaf  (Masset  ~{/nl  or  -f/nal)  has  a meaning  similar  to 

the  above,  but  in  this  case  actual  motion  out  is  always  meant. 

Ia  qaxud'lan  WAnsu'ga  he  went  out,  they  say  29.38  (qa  stem; 

-an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsil'p'®  quotative) 

SLudjd'  gadAuai  i'sin  dA’nat  I a qd'xuls  he  also  went  out  with  the 
woodpecker  29.46  {sLudjd' gadAU  woodpecker;  -ai  the;  i'sin 
also;  dA'-Mtwith;  qa  stem]  -s  participle) 

V Ld'lga  qaxud'lasi  her  husband  went  out  (z,dZ  husband;  -ga  pos- 
sessive L§  28];  5-0  stem;  -os?  participle) 

V qd'qualan  he  went  out  of  doors  (Masset)  (po  stern;  -an  past 
inexperienced) 

gATU  liawl'dan  V qaguld'afian  he  did  not  go  out  quickl}’  (Masset) 
(g Am  not]  Itavn'dan  quickly;  d'  carries  accent;  -oil  negative) 

4.  -tiadj  ACROSS  A BODY  OF  WATER,  especially  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Sl'lda  Icun  ^a  d V sa'int.'adjan  he  went  across  to  Slk!a  point  to 
hunt  (Masset)  (Sl'lda  name  of  a point;  han  ]ioint;  to;  d 
general  demonstrative;  sa'?R  stem;  -or  past  inexperienced) 
l!  Ludd'tladjan  they  went  across  the  harbor  (^klasset)  (lu  by 
canoe  [§14.27];  do  to  go  to  get;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
wa^a  l!  Ll'tladjani  they  brought  them  across  to  it  (Masset) 
(wait;  %to;  iistem;  -an  past  inexperienced;  -?  perfect) 
q!d' daV.adjasi  (he)  threw  across  73.42 

5.  -sff  ieii  ACROSS  a strip  of  land,  such  as  a peninsula. 

®a  V qd'sgienAni  he  went  across  to  it  (Masset)  (^a  to;  qd  stem;  -An 
past  inexperienced;  -i  perfect) 

wagui'  V qd'sgienAn  he  went  across  to  a distant  point  (Masset) 
(wa  it;  gui  toward  [with  motion];  qd  stem;  -an  past  inex- 
perienced [§  23.2]) 

6.  -t!Al  or  f!Af  MOTION  downward. 

td'wai  u'ngei  Icitt! Aflia' ot! Alsi  it  stuck  into  the  floor-planks  from 
above  (iciw  = ten  plank ; ai  the;  nn  on  top  of ; gfeiinto;  Ht- by 
a stick  [§  14.13];  V.Aplia'o  stem  [?];  -si  participle) 

Inaga'i  dalA'nga  la  Icitgu' t! Aldaasan  I will  tip  over  your  town 
(Zna  = Zana  town;  grai  the;  cZaZ^'n  you  [pi.];  -</a  possessive;  Zal; 
IlU-  with  a .stick;  gu  stem;  -da  to  cause;  -asan  future  [§  23.5]) 
silgui'gan  Ia  gaxia't.’alagAn  he  descended  to  his  home  (siZ  back; 
gui  toward  [with  motion];  -gad  his  own  [§  28];  gaxia'  stem  [?]; 
-agAn  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2]) 
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Ia  l!  qd'V.AlLacjAndasi  they  let  him  off  first  {qd  stem;  La  [?]; 
= continuative  [§  24.1];  -(Za  to  cause  [§  18.6]) 

l!  dadjUlAldai'yagAni  they,  pushed  (it)  ilown  45.15 

7.  -I  MOTION  UPWARD. 

r qa'ildi  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  up  for  a while  {qa  stem;  -d% 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  qa'odi  after  a while) 

V klutLu'stAla  he  spits  water  upward  (k!ut-  with  the  lips  [§  1 4.16]; 
LU-  probably  a classifier;  sIa  stem;  -la  up) 

naga'i  ga  Ia  qd'ilsi  he  went  up  to  the  house  (ria  house;  .^aithe;  ga 
to;  qd  stem;  -si  participle) 

V dA'nandjilas  he  pulled  it  up  out  of  the  water  {dAfi-  by  jmll- 
ing;  andji  erect;  -as  participle) 

l!  qi'hgalasi  they  went  up  to  see  12.4 

8.  -s(ja  (Masset  s^a)  motion  toward  an  open  place,  particularly 

toward  the  open  sea,  toward  the  fire. 

qtadAxud'  la  sa'ana  q.'a'usga  come  down  toward  the  sea  and  sit 
idle  20.4  (q.'adA  seaward;  -xua  toward  [without  motion];  la 
imperative  parlicle;  sa'ana.  idle;  q!a  to  sit;  -u  auxiliary) 

td'djilsgas  the  wind  blew  out  of  the  inlet  {tddji  wind;  I [?]) 

V xd'gatsgas  she  stretched  her  arm  seaward  to  grasp  (something) 
31.22  (xd-  by  grasping;  gat  stem;  -.9  participle) 

Ld'lAii  dA'mt  qld'wdsga  sit  down  by  the  fire  with  your  husband 
{Ldl  husband;  -Afi  own;  dA'fiat  with;  q!d  stem;  -o  auxiliary 
[§  18.1]) 

9.  -f/lf  or  -(/io/  motion  toward  a shut-in  place. 

I’  ga'isigils  it  came  in  and  floated  igai-  floating;  sl  stem;  -s  par- 
ticiple) 

V qaxdagid'lafi  WAnsu'ga  she  started  into  the  woods  (qa  stem;  xia 
perhaps  =a-iZ  to  start;  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAUSu'ga  quo- 
tative) 

r gddd'lgialan  WAnsu'ga  she  moved  farther  inland,  in  a sitting 
posture  (godd  buttocks;  I [?];  -ah  past  inexperienced;  WAn- 
su'ga, quotative) 

gwa'iye  ^a  I’  Lu'qagAVawan  they  went  up  to  the  island  (Masset) 
(gwai  island;  ye  = ai  the;  ^a  to;  V they  [with  suffix  -^aw  = -®o]; 

by  canoe  [§  14.27];  pastern;  -jfAZ  landward;  -an  past  inex- 
jierienced) 

Ia  squ' gagatgils  he  swam  ashore  12.11 

10.  -L.'jt-a  (Masset  -iJa)  toward  anything. 

V sii'ZL.'xoY/ai  iw  when  he  came  back  toward  (it)  (sZ^Zstem;  ^ai  the; 
LU  when) 

Ia  Luqd' Lixagoas  they  approached  by  canoe  39.5 
§22 
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U gu  Ia  q.'a'oL.'xayafi  WAUSu'ga  it  came  and  got  on  it,  they  say 
igu  on;  q!a  stem  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -i  perfect  [§  23.7];  -an 
past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
la  dAnA'ndjiL !xas  he  pulled  it  out  head  first  29.26  {dAn-  by 
pulling  [§  14.4];  Andji  eveci]  -s  participle) 
au'n  gi  Ia  xagai.'agi' IgA  nasi  he  brought  it  up  to  his  mother  (Mas- 
set)  {au'n  = ao  MOTHER  + -a/l  his  own;  gi  to;  xa-  inanimate 
objects  [§  15.26];  ga  stem;  -gil  shoreward;  -gAfi  continuative 
[§  24.1]) 

Q,’)  ga-isLhlxa's  he  came  floating  7.8 

11.  -f/ift  or  f/T  UNDER  WATER. 

V ga'ogias  it  vanished  under  water  (gao  stem;  -s  participle) 

Lua'i  dagu'l  gi  gatgia'si  (the  arrow)  fell  into  the  water  at  the  side 
of  the  canoe  {lu  canoe;  ad  the;  dagu'l  side;  g%  at;  gat  stem; 
-si  participle) 

wa'gei  la  gl'liAlgiasi  they  poured  it  into  (the.  ocean)  (u'a  it  [ocean]; 
gei  into;  la  they  [singular  used  for  plural];  giJiAl  [?];  -si  par- 
ticiple) 

Ia  la  xi'dagias  he  let  him  down  into  the  sea  {xida  stem;  -s  parti- 
ciple) 

12.  INTO  A CANOE. 

gu'gei  Ia  qah'gasi  he  got  into  his  canoe  {gu  there;  gei  into;  qa  stem; 
-ga  auxiliary;  -si  participle) 

Ia  gu'gei  Ia  i'sLgwas  tliey  got  into  the  canoe  with  him  (gu  there; 

geiinto]  Ia  they  [with  -gw=-go\\  is  stem;  -s  participle) 

Ia  la  ge'tga  ulayagan  he  got  him  into  the  canoe  (^cfstem;  -ga  aux- 
iliary [?];  da  to  cause;  -i  perfect  [§  23.7];  -agan  past  inde- 
terminate) 

Ia  la  qaL'dagwas  they  took  her  aboard  41.8 
Syntactic  Treatment  of  the  Verbal  Theme  (§§  23-26) 

§ 23.  Tenijunutl  Suffi./res 

1.  -gA  n,  sometimes  I indicates  past  events  which  the  speaker  has 
himself  experienced. 

Ia  l!  tcHnlgod'ngAn  they  began  shooting  at  them  (that  is,  us)  (Ia 
them  [singular  form  used  for  plural];  tcHn  stem;  I probably 
euphonic;  -godfi  about) 

Ia  UAn  si'ldagAn  I borrowed  one  (Ia  T;  uau  one;  sil  stem;  -da 
auxiliary) 

l!a  hi  tdi'nlgoanxldAn  they  started  shooting  at  them  (l.U  them; 
fc.'wstem;  I euphonic;  -goan  about  [§  20.5];  -xld  inchoative 
[§  18.6J) 
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da'nxua  o.gA'n  I skia'gauiAn  I jumped  into  the  stern  (da'fixua 
stern;  agr/i'?!  reflexive;  1 1;  sHa'^astem  [?];  -l  aboard  [§  22.12]) 

See  the  use  of  tliis  suffix  in  the  text  on  pp.  105-109,  Bulletin  29. 

2.  -mjAn  (Masset  -an  or  -fian)  past  events  known  to  the  speaker 
only  by  report. 

V dja'ga  U gl'a-inxayagAU  his  wife  left  something  for  him  {dja  wife; 

-ga  possessive;  gl'aAnxa  [?];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]) 
la  /’  sa'wagAU  she  spoke  to  him  {sdw  = su  to  speak) 

U la  I'nagealagAn  he  married  her  {Ina  stem;  -geal  to  come  to 
[§  18.10]) 

TiATi  I'lina  hao  sqa'badax'idagAn  a man  began  to  set  deadfalls  95.1 
(riAn  a;  I'lina  man;  sqd'ba  deadfall;  -da  to  make;  -x'id  to  begin) 
Lue'  tdastA’nsanan  the  canoe  had  four  men  (Masset)  {lu  canoe; 
e the;  tda-  jieople  in  canoe;  stA'nsaJt.  four) 

See  the  use  of  this  suffix  in  the  text  on  pp.  33-35,  Bulletin  29. 

Before  WAnsu'ga,  the  quotative  in  the  Skidegate  dialect,  this  suffix 
takes  the  form  -ah. 

A'hga  Ia  sqotskidd'nah  WAnsu'ga  he  struck  his  canoe  with  his 
hands,  they  say  29.22  (a' hga  his  own;  sqot  with  arms  [§14.29]; 
sMd  contact;  -dh  continuative;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
gltgA'h  gAn  Ia  gagogd'nah  WAnsu'ga  he  was  calling  for  his  son, 
they  say  (git  son;  -gAh  his  own  [§  28.3];  gAU  for;  gago  [?];  -i 
perfect;  -ah  continuative;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
la  e'sih  qa'idahwAnsu'ga  he  also  started  off,  thej^say  (e'sih  also; 

qa  stem;  -id  inchoative  [§  18.6];  WAnsu'ga.  quotative) 

Ia  la  qd' gAndagah  WAnsu'ga  she  saved  him,  they  say  {qd'gAn  to 
save;  -tZa  to  cause  [§  18.2];  W/m.s/7'gfa  quotative) 

3.  -(Jin  events  that  occur  or  occurred  habitually,  and  usually  those 
which  the  speaker  himself  has  experienced  or  is  experiencing. 

d'thao  gAm  “Dd'gal”  liAn  l!  su'gAhgAhgin  therefore  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  saying  “ to-morrow  ” 35.4  (d'thao  therefore; 
gAm  not;  dd'gal  to-morrow;  Iiau  like  it;  su  stem;  -gAh  nega- 
tion [§  25.3];  -gTA /I  continuative) 
gAga'nhao  Ia  wd'gAhgmi  that  is  the  reason  why  I do  so  (gaga'nhao 
that  is  why  [=gaga'n  + hao];  Ia  I;  wd  stem  to  do;  -gAh  con- 
tinuative; -grin  = -grm  usitative;  -■!  perfect  [§  25.6]) 

^a'ulI  wa^a  %'sl  I nUgi'ni  I used  to  drink  the  water  that  was  in  it 
(Masset)  (^aul  w'ater;  e the;  wa  it;  ‘a  in;  i'sl  was;  I I;  nil 
stem  TO  drink;  -i  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
ga  dl  Voa' gagini  I used  to  be  afraid  of  it  (Masset)  (ga  something 
indefinite;  dll]  stem;  -gra  auxiliary  [§  18.5];  -i  perfect) 
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4.  -sga  simple  futurity. 

sga'na-qeda's  dA'nga  qea'xolgilgd'nsga  the  supernatural  beings 
will  not  become  tired  of  looking  at  you  31.4  {sgd'na  super- 
natural; qeda's  probably  those  that  are  so  born  [from  qe  to  be 
BORN,  -da  auxiliary,  -s  participle];  dAfi  you;  ga  at;  qea  by 
looking;  xol  stem;  -gil  probably  -gil  to  become;  -gdn^-gafi 
continuative) 

d%  gi  sina'gasga  no  one  is  going  to  touch  me  31.7  (dl  me:  gi  to; 

sr/lastem;  -9a  auxiliary  [§  18.5]) 
dAn  I qingd'nsga  I shall  see  you  sometimes  31.13  idAfb  you; 
I I;  qin,  stem;  -gdn  continuative) 

5.  -{a)sari  infallible  future  occurrence,  similar  to  English  you 

SHALL. 

[In  both  these  suffixes  the  future  element  is  probably  -s,  while  -sga 

contains  also  a declaratii'e  ending  {-ga). — Ed.] 

Lua'idAU  Ia  si'ldadaasanlwiW  let  you  have  the  canoe  (lm  canoe; 

ai  the;  (Zxft  you;  Ia  I;  silda  stem  [?];  -da  auxiliary) 
djd'gA'fi  dd  da'ogasan  you  shall  go  and  get  }’’our  wife  (djd  wife; 

-gAii  your  own;  dd  you;  dao  stem;  -ga  auxiliary) 

V sgA'lgatgaasan  he  will  conceal  you  {sgAl  1st  verbal  stem  to  con- 
ceal; gat  2d  verbal  stem  it  was  like  that;  -ga  auxiliary) 
gusu  l!  %' Llagidas  ta'asan  what  will  the  chiefs  eat  {gv.su  what? 
l!  indefinite  demonstrative;  I'L.'agtdas  chief;  ta  stem  to  eat) 

6.  -qasafi,  -qasa,s,  immediate  or  imminent  future  occurrence; 

evidently  compounded  from  the  above. 

a' dal  dl  l!  td'nsanqasan  they  will  come  to  get  me  to-morrow 
{a' dal  to-morrow;  dl  me;  td'nsan  to  come  by  sea) 
git  qd' Lla^anqasan  her  child  was  about  to  come  (Masset)  {git 
child;  qd  stem;  -Lta  toward  [§  22.10];  -^afi  [?]) 

UAn  ya^e'ts  u dA'nat  i'riLlaxanqasangua  the  princess  is  going  to 
bring  plenty  of  food  (Masset)  {uau  the  [becomes  definite  with 
suffix  -s];  ya^e't  chief’s  child;  -s  participle;  u general  demon- 
strative; dA'fiat  with;  in  stem;  -L.'a  toward;  -xafi  continua- 
tive; -gua  declarative) 

l!  lagand' nqasas  they  were  about  to  make  a feast  {lagan  to  make  a 
feast;  -dn  continuatiye;  -qasas  imminent  future  followed  by 
participle) 

7.  -i,  in  intervocalic  position  //,  perfect  time. 

Igitgu'n  awd'n  gi  Ia  LSLtc.'a'yan  WAVsu'ga  he  had  brought  in  a 
goose  to  his  mother,  they  say  {Igitgu'n  goose;  au)  = ao1  mother; 
-dfthisown;  gi  to;  x- classifier  [§  15.20];  sxstem;  -fc.'a  motion 
into  [§  22.1];  -aft  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
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ilagale'ga  i'sin  V xeti't  icH'nlgoangayas  next  day  he  had  again 
gone  out  shooting  birds  {dagal  the  next  day;  e the;  -ga  on; 
i'sin  again;  xeti't  birds;  tcHn  to  shoot;  I euphonic  [t]]  -goan 
about  [§  20.5];  -ga  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 
la  sudd'yagAni  lla'  isda'si  he  did  differently  from  the  way  he  had 
said  (he  would  do)  {su  stem  to  say;  dd  to  cause;  -agAn  past 
inexperienced;  -i  perfect;  lla'  differently;  is  stem;  -da  aux- 
iliary; -si  participle) 

gand'xAU  Ia  su'dayagAni  so  he  had  said  (gafid'xAn  so  [from  gafid'n 
like;  xatijust];  sit  to  say;  -<Za  auxiliary ; -ajrxn  past  inexperi- 
enced; -i  perfect) 

§ 24.  Semi-TentporaJ  Sujfi.rer, 

Suflixes  related  to  temporal  suffixes,  but  defining  the  nature  < r 
time  of  the  action  more  minutely. 

1.  -aft,  or  -t/i.  The  common  continuative  or  perhaps  rather 

habitual  suffix,  similar  to  the  English  form  of  the  verb  ending 
in  -I NO. 

au'n  gi  I a xagaL.'xagi'lgAnasi  he.  was  bringing  up  things  to  his 
mother  (au'n  [=flo  mother -t- -a f<  ins  own];  gi  to;  xa-  by 
grasping  [§  14.24];  .po  stern;  -l.'xr  toward  [§  22.10];  shore- 
ward [§  22.9];  -si  jiarticiple) 

gl'na  at  Ia  nd' hganas  he  was  playing  with  something  (gl'na  some- 
thing; at  with;  ndn  stem  to  play;  -as  jiarticiple) 
gitgA'n  Ia  gagoyd'nan  WAiisu'ga  he  called  for  his  son,  they  say 
(git  son;  -gAh  his  own;  gagoy=gagoe  stem  [?];  -aft  past  inex- 
])erienced  [§  2.3.2];  WAUsu'ga  cpiotative) 

Sometimes  this  suffix  takes  the  form  -xau  or  xau. 

ga  q.'a'oxanas  the  ones  sitting  there  (ga  the  ones  [indefinite];  g!a 
stem  TO  sit;  -o  auxiliary  [§  18.1];  -as  participle) 
l!  naxa'ndi  qa'odi  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a while  (na  stem 
TO  live;  -di  determinate  suffix;  qa'odi  after  a while) 
l!  taixd'ndi  qa'odi  after  they  had  remained  in  bed  for  awhile  (tai 
stem  TO  lie;  -di  determinate  [§  20.7];  qa'odi  after  a while) 

The  occasional  redu])lication  of  this  process  has  been  referred  to 
in  § 6. 

§ Modal  Saflixes 

The  following  have  also  a modal  significance: 

1.  I or /rf  indicating  the  imperative;  placed  before  or  after  the  verb. 
dl  Ia  qldsL  let  go  of  me  with  }mur  mouth  (dl  me;  Ia  imperative; 
q!o-  with  mouth;  sl  stem) 
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stl'lda  la  let  us  go  back  {sill  stem;  -da  auxiliary;  la  imperative) 
Tiailga'naidl  gA'nstA  U WndA  now,  cousin,  be  my  herald  (iWi 
now;  Igan  male  cousin  on  father’s  side;  ai  the;  d%  me;  gA  nstA 
for;  Ia  imperative;  H'Tistem;  -dA  auxiliary  [§  18.2]) 
gin  ml  s^u'nan  I tdd'anu  ^au  ista'n  get  only  wet  things  for  fire- 
wood (Masset)  (gin  things;  t!H  wet;  s^un  only;  -an  just; 
tdd'anu  firewood;  ^An  for;  ista  stem  [?];  -afi  continuative) 

With  the  auxiliar}'^  ga  to  go,  however,  instead  of  I,  -la  is  suflBxed 
to  the  verb. 

liAn  A V su'dagala  go  and  speak  to  it  like  this  (JiAn  like;  a this; 

su  stem;  -da  auxiliary;  -ga  auxiliary) 
tdd'anu  da'ogala  go  and  get  firewood  (tdd'anu  firewood;  dao 
stem  TO  go  and  get;  -ga  auxiliary) 

Ikid'gua  na'galdju'gAla  go  and  sit  toward  the  door  (Ikid  side 
toward  door;  gua  toward;  na'gal  [?];  -dju  it  is  of  that  sort; 
-gA  auxiliary) 

Lget  dalA'n  tciagd'nsa  ga  i'sgogala  go  to  the  place  where  you  are 
going  to  settle  (Lget  where;  ddlA'h  you  [pi.];  tcia  stem  to 
HAVE  A place;  -gdn  continuative;  -sa  = sad  infallible  future 
[§  23.5];  ga  to;  is  stem;  -go  plural  [?];  -ga  auxiliary) 

2.  -djail  (Masset  -fctn)  is  emplo}md  to  indicate  what  is  usually 

denominated  the  first  person  imperative,  both  singular  and 
plural,  LET  ME,  LET  US. 

ha'lA  tlalA'n  tda'anugadadjan  come  and  let  us  make  a fire  (Jiu'Ia 
come!  t’.alA'n  we]  tdd'anu  fire;  -ga -da  auxiliaries  [§  18.5,2]) 
IwIa'  dAU  gl  I gi' ngatdjan  come  and  let  me  adorn  you  29.2  (JioIa' 
come!  dA  hyoxx]  to  or  for;  11;  agent  in  general  [§  14.12]; 
gat  stem) 

Jia'lA  ttalA'n  gaLgd'ni'ndjan\et  us  go  over  to  look  (Tul'Ia  come! 
t.'alA'n  we;  gaLgd'fiin  [?]) 

tiAl  gasd'tdin  let  us  go  away  (Masset)  (HaI  we;  ga  stem  to  go; 
-sa  probably  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

3.  ^Afl  (Masset  ^-i/l)  negation,  always  preceded  by  the  negative 

particle  gAm. 

gAm  gl'na  gut  I qealgA'ngAn  1 saw  nothing  upon  it  (gAm  not;  gi'na 
thing;  gut  upon;  I I;  qea  stem  to  see;  I euphonic  or  possibly 
up;  -gAn  ]iast  inexperienced) 

sgd' na^qeda' s gAm  Ia  gut  gagd'dagAugansga  the  supernatural 
beings  will  never  know  it  (sgd'na  qeda's  supernatural  beings 
[see^§  23.4];  gxm  not;  gut  upon;  gagdda  [?];  -gan  = -gan  con- 
tinuative [§  24.1];  -sga  future  [§  23.4]) 
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. . . gAnn  Ia  su'vdagAnAsi  (he)  had  not  told  him  27.6  {m  to  say; 
-da  auxiliary;  -si  participle) 

gAm  V ^d'ndAn^afmni  he  did  not  feel  it  (Masset)  (gr^mnot;  ^andAfi 
stem[?];  -an  jiast  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  -i  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
gAm  la  ga  l!  gl'da^anganan  they  did  not  give  him  food  (Masset) 
igAm  not;  ga  indefinite  things  [food];  glda  stem  to  give 
food;  -^laflcontinuative;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

4.  -utfja,  contracted  sometimes  to  -it.s,  marks  interrogation,  and, 
like  the  two  suffixes  last  mentioned,  is  always  preceded  by  a 
particle  (gua  or  gu)  or  by  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

dja  ki'lsLasi  gasi'fihao  dAii  qea'ga  isu'udjan  say,  chief,  what  has 
haj)pened  to  your  brother-in-law?  (dja  say!  H'lsiasi  chief 
[whose  voice  is  obeyed];  gasi.'n  what?  Jtao  general  demon- 
strative; d.Afi  your;  qea  brother-in-law;  -ga  possessive;  is 
stem;  u'udja=iulja  interrogative,  suffix;  -ail  continuative) 
axada'i  gua  ga  gAltlaLsgd'udja  were  the  meshes  of  the  net  pulled 
off?  {axada'i  the  net;  gua  interrogative  particle;  ga  indefinite 
])lural  subject  of  verb,  and  agent  of  jnilling;  gAl-  by  pulling 
[§  14.20];  t!a-  classifier  [§  15.4];  l stem;  -sgd  seaward  [§  22.8]) 
gasi'uLlao  Ia  dAn  i'sta-udjan  why  did  you  tease  her?  {gasi'uLlao 
why?  dAil  you;  istostem[?];  -oft  continuative) 
gasi'nilao  I la  dAn  qd' yadaidjuudjin  why  do  you  love  it  so  much  ? 
igasi'nL.'ao  why?  I [?];  dAft,  you;  qd'ya  stem  to  love;  -da 
auxiliar}^[§  18.2];  Ldju['i];  interrogative;  -ft continuative) 

Gua  (Masset  gu)  or  the  pronoun  may,  however,  be  employed 
independently. 

dd  gua  skia'nadi  are  you  awake  ? (dd  you ; skid'na  stem  [ ?] ; -di 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7]) 

gArri  gua  qleigA'na  gAn  dalA'n  u'nsAAtgaii  don’t  you  know  any 
stories?  {gAm-  not;  q.'eigA'fia  stories;  gAn  for  [always  precedes 
u'nsAAt]]  dalA'fi  you  (pi.);  u'nsAAt  stem  to  know;  -gafl 
continuative) 

dAn  gu  l!  I'n^etudja^vere  you  married?  (Masset)  {dAil  you;  l!  they 
[used  in  lieu  of  passive];  In  to  marry;  ^et  principal  stem) 
dd  gu  SLA'gu  tl'a-udja  did  you  kill  a land-otter?  (Masset)  {dd  you; 

SLA'gu  land-otter;  tla  stem  to  kill) 
gl'std  e'djin  who  are  you  ? {gi'sto  who  ? e'dji  stem  to  be) 
gasi'nhlao  dAn  I'djin  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  {gasi'nilao 
what?  dAfi  you;  i'dji  stem  to  be;  -ft  continuative) 
gu'su  l!  %' hlxagidas  td'asan  what  will  the  chiefs  eat?  (grft'su  what ? 
l!  indefinite  demonstrative;  %' L'.xagidas  chiefs;  td  stem  to  eat; 
-asail  future  infallible  occurrence  and  continuative) 
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5.  -gmi  suffixed  in  the  Masset  dialect  to  declarative  sentences  in 

direct  discourse. 

gAjn  tao  UalA'n  da^a^A' ngAngua  we  have  no  food  (gAm  not;  tao 
food;  t’.alA'fl  we;  da^a  stem  to  have;  -^aii  negation;  -gAfi 
continuative) 

dl  glo'lu  ^AUL  I'djingua  I have  fresh  water  {dl  me;  qlo'lu  probably 
means  near  by;  ^atil  fresh  water;  Idji  to  be;  -H  continuative) 
LU  dl  ^A7h  qd'LlasHgAngua  a canoe  came  out  for  me  (Masset)  (lu 
canoe;  dl  me;  ^au  for;  qd  stem  to  go;  -Lla  toward  [§  22.10]; 
-sH=s^a  seaward  [§  22.8];  -gAn  continuative) 
dl  ^An  l!  ^d'yinglnigua  they  used  to  call  me  {dl  me;  ^au  for; 

^dytrl  stem  [?];  -gin  usitative  [§  23.3];  -i  perfect) 

UAn  I' Lladas  ^a'-iyu  tAnd'gAngua  the  chief’s  blood  is  salt  22.14 
{uAn  with  following  -s  definite  article;  ^a-i  blood;  tAU  sea- 
water) 

6.  -t  is  a final  vowel  used  very  frequently  after  the  past  and  usita- 

tive suffixes.  In  most  cases  it  ma}'  be  employed  or  omitted 
indifferently;  but  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a choice  seem  to 
show  that  it  closes  the  sentence,  and  so  probably  indicates  the 
completion  of  the  idea. 

r gldatdia'i  lu  lA'gi  Ia  isdaga' wagAni  when  she  brought  food, 
they  gave  them  to  her  {glda  to  bring  food  to  give  to  people; 
tc!i  into  [§  22.1];  -ai  the;  lu  when;  g%  to;  Ia  they  [with  suffix 
-gaw=  -go];  -gAn  past  inexperienced) 

klid'lhao  Lua'i  A'nga  Ia  Lgolga'yagAni  all  that  time  he  worked 
upon  his  canoe  (kUd'lhao  all  that  time  [=Tc!idl  + the  general 
demonstrative  7iao];  xu  canoe;  ai  the;  A'ilga  his  own;  x- with 
hands  [§  14.26];  golga  to  make;  -ya  perfect  [§  23.7]) 
gaga'nhao  Ia  wd'gAnglni  that  is  the  reason  why  I do  it  {gaga'nhao 
that  is  the  reason  [ = gaga'n  + hao] ; Ia\;  wd  stem  to  do ; -gA n 
continuative;  -jrm  usitative  [§  23.3])  ' 
gAm  % I qa'^Anglnlgua  I did  not  go  thither  (Masset)  {gAm  not; 
^a  to;  7 1;  qa  stem  to  go;  ^aTi,  negation;  -gin  usitative;  -gua 
declarative) 

Possibly  the  I after  -s  is  the  same  in  meaning;  but  I doubt 
whether  it  had  the  same  origin. 

Inaga'i  gu  l!  glo'dAlsi  they  were  in  a starving  condition  at  the 
town  {Inaga'i  the  town;  gu  at;  q!d-  mouth  [§  14.23]) 

Ia  qA'ngasi  he  dreamed  (jaw  stem  to  dream;  -ga  auxiliary) 
Id'ga  M'iluasi  his  (food)  was  gone  {Id  his;  -ga  possessive;  hd'ilu 
gone  or  destro}’^ed;  -asi  participle) 
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7.  -s  or  -SI  is  properly  used  in  forming  infinitives  and  participles, 
but  by  some  speakers  it  has  come  to  be  employed  as  the 
eiiuivalent  of  the  past-temporal  suflix.  It  indicates  that 
everything  in  the  preceding  clause  or  set  of  words  is  to  be 
taken  as  a unit,  and  so  occasionally  ajipears  to  have  a 
plural  significance.  It  also  has  the  force  of  aforesaid,  and, 
after  a noun  preceded  by  ?iAn,  gives  the  indefinite  article  the 
force  of  a definite. 

Z.4  la  tc!%'(jas  he  shot  it 

Ia  la  qld'gailas  he  dried  it 

7iAn  sgoa'na  V qe'ifias  he  saw  one 

Lgd'xetga  Id'nas  the  Pebble-town  people 

71A  U Lgd'xetgu  ld'7ia  a Pebble-town  person 

71A71  la'oatawas  one  who  was  whittling,  or  the  whittler 

71  An  sqadjd'sas  the  future  brave  man 

7iAn  sqodjd'sa.  a future  brave  man 

7iA  7i  gaxd'gas  the  child,  or  one  who  was  a child 

In  the  Massed,  dialect  it  generally  concludes  a subordinate  clause. 
r %' Llagid^els  lu  Nastd'  gu  Uiqle'dadjan  when  he  became  a chief, 
his  mother  was  drowned  at  Nasto  (I'L.’agid  chief;  ^el  to  become 
[§  18.10];  -s  partici|)le;  lu  when;  Nastd'  name  of  an  island; 
ga  at;  ^aqle'dadj  [?];  -cm  past  inexperienced) 

§ lid.  Unrfassiprd  Sttfp.ves 

1.  -u  is  suflixed  to  descriptive  terms  to  form  the  names  of  instru- 

ments, manufactured  and  store  articles. 

nldjd'nu  mask  (for  derivation  compare  la  at  V nl'djahanwAnsu'ga 
he  made  an  image  of  it,  they  say) 

SL.'and'fiu  that  with  whicli  the  hands  are  washed  ( = soap) 
(sLla-  with  hands  [§  14.11];  7idn  to  play  with  or  wash) 
q'.aixitagd' hu  round  thing  shaken  ( = rattle)  {q!ai  round-shaped 
object  [§  15.18];  xAt  to  shake;  gdn  continually) 

2.  -Af  a suflix  used  in  speaking  condesceiulingly,  as  to  a slave,  or 

sometimes  in  a kindly  manner,  to  one’s  ecjual.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed sarcastically,  or  in  belittling  one’s  self,  out  of  courtesy. 

gafia'n  hao  la,  su' UAldd'lgAn  he  spoke  like  that  (as  if  speaking  to 
a slave)  {gafia'i'i,  like;  Imo  that;  su  stem  to  speak;  ddl  [?]; 
-gAfb  continuative) 

ha'osklien  dAU  gia'ga  qa'gATiaA'ldas  and  yet  yours  will  be  safe 
{lia'oskHeTi  and  yet  [ = /mo -t- connective  sklien];  dAu  your'  gia 
thing,  or  jiroperty;  -ga  possessive;  qa'gATia  stem  to  be  safe; 
-da  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 
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dAn  go'  nga  A'ldjiwaiyowv  s\&\e-iQ:i\\ev  ((^Aftyour;  penman’s  father; 

-ga  possessive;  djiw  =dju  he  is  of  that  sort;  ai  the) 
dAU  nd'tga  A'ldjiwai  your  slave-nephew  {dAfl  your;  ndt  nephew; 
-ga  possessive;  A'ldjiwai  [as  above]) 

3.  -aaut  astonishment  or  wonder. 

gAm  (jua  la  gei  gl'na  Icludju's  l!  gingd' naani  I wonder  that  they 
do  not  see  the  object  sticking  into  him  {gAm  not;  gua  inter- 
rogative; gei  into;  gl'na  something;  lc!u-  classifier  [§  15.15]; 
dju\i  was  of  that  sort;  -s  participle;  gin  stem  to  see;  -gdn 
continuative) 

gisi'sdo  Jiao  l!  waga'ani  I wonder  Avhence  the  people  came  who 
did  this  (gisi'sdo  whence  [contains  sIa  fro.m  and  o general 
demonstrative];  Jiao  general  demonstrative;  wa  stem  to  do; 
-ga  auxiliary) 

■I.  -al(/tn  appears  to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  above. 

a' saga  esi'n  l!  g’.a'gaalgin  I wonder  if  I slept  here  (a'sa  this  place; 
-ga  in;  esi'n  also;  l!  I [literally  they],  often  used  for  first 
person  singular  or  plural;  g.'a'ga  stem  to  sleep) 
wa  Lgu  gl'na  ge'ida  I tagasd' algin  what  a small  thing  I am  going 
to  eat!  (wa  that  [thing];  Lgu  how  or  what;  gl'na  thing;  ge'ida 
it  is  so  or  it  is  like;  ll]  ta  stem  to  eat;  -gasa  probably  -gasa 
about  to  [§  23.6]) 

stJao  Jiao  gawaalgin  I wonder  if  }’ou  have  become  witches  (stlao 
witches;  7iao  those;  gawa  stem) 

5.  da'oe/o  this  is  rather  a particle  than  a suffix,  but  is  usually 
placed  after  the  verb.  It  may  be  best  defined  as  a sort  of 
dubitative,  though  its  use  is  ver}'-  varied.  Sometimes  its 
meaning  is  conditional. 

n-n-n  JiitlAgA'n  Ld'sta  I'd  jins  at  za'staia  da' ogo  isgwd'nxAfi 
probably  it  is  because  she  has  been  doing  the  same  thing  again 
(n-n-n  exclamation;  JiitlAgA'n  then;  Ld'sta  [?];  Idjins  it  is 
[including  stem,  continuative,  and  ])articiple];  aiwith;  is  stem; 
-gwan  moving  about  [§  20.5];  -xa  Ti  continuative  [§  24.1]) 
Jiadjadl  a gasi  nLlao  dl  taigd'sa  da' ogo  alas!  I wonder  what  is 
going  to  become  of  me  (Jiadjadl' a alas!  gasi'uLlao  what!  dl 
me;  taigd'sa  contains  the  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

V i'ndaxuai  gut  gldjigl'da  da' ogo  la  xdA' nigaL !xas  lo!  when  he 
pulled  him  out  of  the  water,  he  only  held  together  by  the 
joints  (i'ndaxuai  the.  joints;  gut  together;  gldji  to  hold;  gl  [?]; 
-da  causative;  l-  by  handling  [§  14.26];  d.Afi-  pulling  [§  14.4]-’ 
L-  classifier  [§  15.20];  ga  stem;  -Llxa  toward  [§  22.10]-  -s  par- 
ticiple) ’ 
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I'  lin  I qei  Jdwa'igai  gao  da'ogo  the  eldest  son  that  I bore  is  as  if 
he  were  non-existent  male  person;  ll]  ^eitobear;  Jclwai 
elder  son;  gai  the;  gao  to  be  wanting  or  gone) 

Iget  (Id  dd'ga  da'ogo  la  i'sdan  if  you  own  a bow,  take  it  along  (IgU 
bow;  da  you;  dd'ga  to  own;  la  imperative;  i'sdan  stem  and 
continuative  suffix) 

Jd'lsLai  ha'lA.  dd  is  da'ogo  qdL  chief,  if  it  is  you,  get  into  the  canoe 
(ki'lsLai  the  chief;  Im'Ia  come!  dd  you;  is  it  is;  qd  stem  to 
go;  -l  aboard  [§  22.12]) 

gasi'uL.'ao  (ja  ge'gasa  da'ogo  I wonder  how  things  are  going  to  be 
igasi'nL.'ao  how;  ga  things  [indefinite];  ge  probably  for  get  stem 
TO  BE  like;  -gasa  = qasa  hnmment  future) 

V.akH'nga  Tui'Ia  dd  is  da'ogo  dl  gu  qd'h'.xa  grandchild,  if  it  is  you, 
come  to  me  {t.'akH'n  grandchild;  -ga  possessive;  Jm'Ia  come! 
ddyou;  is  it  is;  dime;  j/u  at  or  there ; ([dtogo;  -L.'xa  toward) 
V Lga  da'ogo  gut  agA'n  la  kutula'ldias  becoming  a weasel,  he 
climbed  iip  weasel;  grui  upon;  rtgrA'ft  reflexive;  prob- 
ably an  instrumental  prefix;  l-  classifier  [§  15.20];  da  stem  [?]; 
-l  up  [§  22.7];  -di  determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  -as  participle) 
dl  djd'ga  Inagai  gl  gadd'iia  da'ogo  I tia'gAS  I qi'ngo  look  at  the 
man  I killed  who  wanted  to  marry  my  wife!  (di  my;  djd  wife; 
-ga  possessive;  Ina  to  marry;  gai  [?]  the;  gi  to  or  for;  guda'fia 
to  think  or  want;  Z I;  tia  to  kill;  -gA  auxiliary;  -s  participle; 
I imperative;  qifi  stem  to  look;  -go  plural) 


§ 27.  Personal  Pronoun 


I 

1 

me 

dl 

thou  (subj.) 

da 

thee 

dAU 

he,  she,  it 

la 

him,  her,  it 

la 

he,  she,  it  (indef.) 

UAIl 

him,  her,  it  (indef.) 

UAn 

we 

t.’alA'n 

us 

ih! 

you  (plural) 

dalA'n 

you  (plural) 

dalA'n 

they 

l! 

them 

l! 

they  (indef.) 

(ja 

them  (indef.) 

ga 

Another  indefinite  l 

might  be  added  to  these. 

In  the  Masset  dialect  dAU  is  used  both  for  the  subjective  and 
objective  forms  of  the  second  person  singular,  while  dd  serves  as  an 
emphatic  form. 

The  subjective  series  is  used  as  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
of  active  verbs,  even  when  there  is  no  object  expressed.  Objective 
pronouns  arc  used  to  express  the  subject  of  verbs  expressing  states 
and  qualities.  Following  is  a short  list  of  neutral  verbs. 

§27 
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Jc!ot!a  to  die 

geal,  gil  to  become 

sIaI  to  want 

Igoa  to  fear 

u'riSAt  to  know 

gao  to  be  absent,  gone 


gao  to  lie  (plural) 
q.’ai'xa  to  be  far  away 
I'dji  to  be 
gaga{V)  to  be  tired 
gataO)  to  fall  into 
gut  to  think 


When  pronominal  subject  and  object  accompany  the  verb,  they 
are  placed  preceding  the  whole  stem-complex,  the  object  being  placed 
before  the  subject.  Only  the  third  person  plural  l!  always  stands 
immediately  before  the  stem-complex.  The  indirect  object  precedes 
the  direct  object  and  is  characterized  by  connectives  (see  § 31). 


§ 28.  Possession 

1.  -^a  (Masset  -^u).  Possession  of  an  object  by  a person  other  than 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  expressed  by  the  objective  pro- 
noun preceding  the  noun,  and  by  the  suffix  -ga  (Masset  -^a). 
In  the  Masset  dialect  this  suffix  is  used  only  rarely.  We  find 
the  noun  either  without  suffix  or  with  the  suffix  -gia. 

(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  of  relationship  are  formed  by  the 
objective  pronoun  and  the  suffix  -ga,  which  is  attached  to 
the  noun. 


V dja'ga  q.'d'gada'si  his  wife  dried  it  288.12  ‘ {dja  wife) 
dl  gd'nga  di  gi  gmge'idAn  my  father  put  paint  on  me  290.8  (dl 
my;  gofi  father  of  male;  di  me;  gi  on;  gin-  to  cause  [§  14.12]) 
Wd'nAgAn  gi'tga  hao  xdjd'gAn  that  one  was  the  son  of  Wa'nAgAn 
B 87.17 

Qd'i-qons  gudjd'n^a  I'zgas  gi'd^a  ina^e'lan  QaT-qons’  daughter 
married  Pngas’  son  (Masset)  394.10  {gudjdfi  dsbughter  ] g'it  son; 
i'na  to  marry;  to  become) 

(&)  In  terms  expressing  transferable  possession  the  noun  takes 
neither  the  pronominal  element  nor  the  suffix,  but  both  are 
combined  and  precede  or  follow  the  noun.  At  the  same  time 
the  noun  takes  the  suffix 


Skldcgatc 

Masset 

my 

nd'ga 

dl'na 

thy 

dA'nga 

dA'nga 

his 

Id'ga 

Vd'na 

our 

i'Ldga 

1' Liana 

your 

dalA'nga 

their 

Lid'na 

nf.hJvif  M aiul  line  in  John  R.  Swanlon,  Haida  Texts  (Publications 

he  Jesup  North  Pacino  Expedition,  vol.  x),  except  that  referencea  preceded  by  B indicate  page  and 
line  in  John  R.  Swan  ton,  Haida  Texts  and  Myths  (Bulietin  29,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology). 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 17  ^ 28 
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da  (jua  gatn.gn'-%  na'ga  isdai'yan?  did  you  eat  my  food?  B 45.4  {dd 
thou;  j/urt  question;  gra- something;  ta  to  eat;  -gra-i  it) 

Lud'-i  Id'ga  sta"gasi  Ids  canoe  was  full  288.10 
ga'odjiwa-i  Id'ga  l!  skl'dAuasi  they  beat  his  drum  B 13.16 
lA'gwlje  I dwt'  dl'naVsdi  take  my  mat  from  me!  (Masset)  753.29 
{lAgus  mat;  imperative;  dl  me;  st’  from;  dl'na  my) 

V He'  ^ado'  la'na  l!  gudAgwd' nan  they  thought  about  its  name 
(Masset)  741.19  ilcie'  name;  ^add  about;  gut  mind) 

tcHdaUna'-i  isin  I'llana  V gl'^odjuwe  . . . that  he  also  take  all 
our  arrows  (Masset)  660.19  (te.'i'tZain  arrow ; -^udja  a\\) 
Inagd'-i  xa'da-i  da'n^a  hl'lugAfi  your  town  people  are  destroyed 
(Masset)  740.22  {Idna  town;  xa'da  people;  M'lu  to  destroy) 
tdl'daUna-i  dd'na  ^ag<^  I L'gaLlatda'san  I shall  swim  for  their 
arrows  (Masset)  663.3  {tdi'dalAU  arrow) 

In  some  cases  the  pronoun  precedes  the  noun. 
l!  stld'sil  Lid'na  l!  qe'nganan  they  saw  their  footprints  (Masset) 
281.13  {st.'d'sU  footprint) 

(c)  Terms  expressing  parts  of  the  body  do  not  take  the  suffix  -ga^ 
but  either  take  only  the  objective  pronoun  indicating  the 
jiossessor  and  a vocalic  ending,  or  they  repeat  the  pronominal 
possessive-like  terms  expressing  transferable  possession. 

V Tdu'da  Id'ga  Ia  qami'ydgAn  he  sharpened  its  bill  for  it  B 59.25 

V dxadji  Id'ga  the  crown  of  his  head  B 13.4 

V qd'dji  q!eiiq!a'-iLxidia'-i  Lit  when  he  cut  its  head  off  B 12.14 
{qds  head;  q!eit-  with  knife  [§14.22];  -xid  to  begin) 

V SL.'a-i  I'Ldl  qd'nan  her  husband  saw  her  hands  (Masset)  430.24 

{sda  hand ; Ldl  husband ; qdfi  to  see) 

2.  -E.  A weak  vocalic  suffix  is  used  with  terms  expressing  parts  of 
the  body.  Words  ending  in  a vowel,  n,  n,  I,  do  not  take  this 
suffix,  while  others  seem  to  transform  the  surd  terminal  into  a 
sonant;  s becomes  dj  before  it.  The  same  forms  are  used  in 
Masset  with  terms  of  relationship. 

(a)  Words  ending  in  vowels,  n,  n,  or  Z. 

^d'de  xie'  the  eagle’s  wing  (Masset)  771.2 
%'dadas  ^ai  the  chief’s  blood  (Masset)  779.14 
r qo'lu  his  legs  (Masset)  332.38 

V siHk.'u'n  her  finger  nails  (Masset)  507.8 

V tdin  ^a'^ada  between  his  teeth  (Masset)  331.19 

V x'U  its  neck  part  B 79.37 

V XAU  his  face  B 10.4 

tci'nori  qyd  the  salmon  skin  B 13.5 

§28 
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dl  gl'da  I i'nan  marry  my  daughter!  (Masset)  514.8 
r nan  V sudai'an  said  his  grandmother  to  him  (Masset)  670.4 

(b)  Words  ending  in  consonants  other  than  n,  n,  1. 

V Idu'gi  ya  opposite  its  heart  (Masset)  294.25 
dl  ]c!dg’  my  heart  (Masset)  298.24 

dAn  qa'dji  thy  head  (Masset)  301.5 

V klo'tA  its  beak  (Masset)  498.4 

V Tdu'da  its  beak  B 59.25 

V qa'dji  his  head  12.14 

r ska'dji  its  bones  B 8.13 

3.  -(fia  means  originally  property,  but  in  Masset  is  now  sometimes 

used  as  equivalent  of  ga. 

V ^on  gia  gl'nAga-i  Til'lawan  his  father’s  property  was  destroyed 
689.18 

XAnsu'lot  gia  Lue'  sea-anemone’s  canoe  (xAnsu'lot  sea-anemone; 
LU  canoe) 

dA'ngia  Inaga'i  xada'i  your  town-people  (Lnaga'i  the  town; 
xada'i  people) 

nAfi  I' Unas  gia  td'we  the  man’s  food  (nAn  I'linas  the  man;  tao 
food) 

Sometimes  it  appears  instead  of  dl'na,  signifying  mi:,  mine;  as — 

dalA'n  Itanogl's  lu  I gia'gAn  na-i  ^n  isda'lgala^wan  dalA'n  wa'- 
Luwan  a after  you  have  eaten  let  all  go  up  to  my  house 
gia'gAn  na-i  aI  tdd'nu  yu' An  ha'ola  make  a big  fire  in  my  house 
giagAn  ^ado'  l!oo  l!  ^e'sgagA'n  but  they  were  unsuccessful  with 
mine 

4.  -f/A  f}.  or  -ait  (Masset  -Aif,)  expresses  possession  of  an  object  by  the 

subject  of  the  sentence. 

(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  expressing  relationship  and  parts 
of  the  body  are  formed  by  suffixing  -gAfi  or  -an  (Masset  -An) 
to  the  noun  possessed. 

dja'gAn  gi  xagwa'-i  Ia  zgua'si  he  carried  the  halibut  toward  the 
woods  to  his  wife  288.12  (dja  wife;  gi  to;  xagu  halibut;  l-  with 
hands  [§14.26]) 

gl'tgAfi  I' sin  I qingd'nsga  I shall  see  my  son  also  291.1  {git  child; 
i'sin  also ; ^ I ; -sga  future) 

a-u'n  at  U kia'nanas  he  asked  his  mother  289.9  {as  mother;  at 
with;  kid'n  to  question) 

Jc!d  IaH  lu  Ia  dAngl'stalia'-i  she  had  it  even  with  her  knees  291.7 
{LU  even;  dAn-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  gl-  flat  thing;  sta-  to  move 
away  from ; -I  up) 
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XAfia/n  I Lisku'nagul  clean  your  eyes  (Musset)  (349.23  {xAnhica, 
eye;  I imperative;  l-  by  touching  [§  14.2GJ) 

(6)  Separable  possession  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  A'nga  (Mas- 
set  A'h^a). 

Lua'-i  djl'na  A'nga  I a s(ptskidd' nan  he  struck  the  edges  of  his 
canoe  with  his  liands  288.4 

qiAl  d a' fiat  A'figa  la  qaxud'lah  wansu'ga  he  went  out  with  his 
skin  289.7 

^a'ulI  ^ai  gl'we  An^a'  V isdai'yan  he  ])ut  his  fish  trap  into  the 
creek  (Masset)  518.15  {^A'nte  creek;  ^ai  in;  gl'u  fish  trap) 
gl'we  A'figa  V qed'Tian  he  looked  at  his  fish  trap  (Masset)  518.20 

§ 29.  Plurality  and  Distribution 
l*luval  Su^xes  witli  Homts 

1.  -I An  is  used  ])rincipally  with  terms  of  relationship.  It  is  also 

contained  in  the  pronouns  tlaU'n  we,  dalA'n  ye. 

qd'gaUn  uncles  B 27.13  (qd'[ga]  uncle) 
nd'tgaUn  nephews  B 63.24  {nd't[ga]  nephew) 
sqd'ngalA  fi  aunts  {sqd'n[ga]  aunt) 
yd'galAn  parents  B 45.31 
a'ogalAn  parents  B 59.1 
klwai' galAfi  elder  brothers  B 37.10 

2.  -djlt  occurs  with  some  words  indicating  human  beings. 

I'lina  a male  human  being 
lla'ndjidai  male  human  beings 
XA'ldan  slave 

XAldd'ndjidai  slaves 
git  a servant  or  low  caste  person 
gl'djidai  low  caste  persons 

The  Disteibntire  Snffix 

3.  -xa  is  used  after  numerals,  connectives,  and  nouns. 

sti'nxa  two  apiece  {stifi  two) 

Lc'ilxa  five  apiece  {te'il  five) 
gadd'xa  round  about  (gado'  around) 
dji'nxa  in  the  neighborhood  of  {djin  near) 

tcagA'nxa  arountl  under  the  ocean-water  (tcagA'n  the  ocean- 
water) 

Ik.'i'nxa  about  in  the  woods  {Ik’.ie'n  ivoods) 

V stlexgia'lagAn  he  became  angry  B 95.3 
§ 29 
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§ 30.  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 


The  essential  demonstrative  elements  are  a and  wa,  which  are  often 
used  alone;  but  there  are  also  several  demonstrative  adverbs  com- 
pounded from  these,  such  as  the  following: 


d'djxua  over  here  (near  hy) 
wd'djxua  over  there  (at  some 
distance) 
d'gusa  here 
wd'gusa  there 
d'si,  aldji',  alsif  this  thing 


wd'n.An  farther  off! 
d'nis  this  region,  etc. 
wd'nis  that  region 
d'lgni  this  way 
wa'gui  that  way 
d' Lg An  right  here. 


Interrogative  pronouns  are  all  built  upon  three  stems  by  means  of 
suffixes.  These  stems  are  gl  or  gls  wiierfJ  gus  what?  and  gasVn 
WHY?  or  HOW  IS  IT?  and  the  two  former  may  be  related  to  the  con- 
nectives gl  and  gu  (§  31).  Who?  appears  to  be  formed  by  adding 
the  connectives  stA  and  liao  to  gl,  making  gl'std  (literally  from  where 

ARE  YOU?). 

Other  variant  interrogative  pronouns  are  built  upon  the  stems  in 
a similar  manner:  gl'sget,  glsi'stahao,  gl'zgAn,  where;  gu'su,  gu'sgiao, 
WHAT?;  gasl'nd,  gasi'nhao,  gasi'nL.'ao,  why  or  how?  Gus  is  often 
duplicated  into  gu'gus.  The  s which  occurs  throughout  most  of 
these  forms  very  much  suggests  the  interrogative  particle  (sa)  in 
Tlingit,  and  is  one  of  the  features  which  suggest  community  of  origin 
for  the  two  languages.  These  interrogatives  and  the  indefinite 
pronouns  are  also  used  in  place  of  our  relatives;  the  indefinite  l in 
conjunction  with  gu  {xgu)  being  frequently  so  employed. 


Modifying  Stems  (§§31-33) 

As  already  stated,  this  group  of  stems  includes  post-positions, 
conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  interjections.  They  may  be  most  con- 
veniently classed  as — 

(1)  Connectives 

(2)  Adverbs 

(3)  Interjections  and  expletives 

§.?/.  Con nerf ires 

These  are  a series  of  words  used  to  bind  together  the  various  parts 
of  a sentence  and  also  to  connect  sentences,  and  they  thus  perform 
the  functions  of  our  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  that  they  depend  very 
closely  upon  the  verb,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  essential 

§§30,  31 
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portions  of  it.  The  following  is  a fairly  complete  list  of  the 
connectives : 


at  or  al  with,  of 
a'tliao  for  that  reason 
aUjuLu'  as  soon  as 
atxA'nhao  as  soon  as 
d'xAna  near 
A'la  because,  for 
alii  therefore 
Aldji'Alu  therefore 
uiM  now 
uie'dhao  now 
u'ngu  on  top  of 

u'ngut  on  top  of  (motion  thither) 

%'naat  at  the  same  time  as 

i'sgien  ami  (connects  nouns) 

ya  straight  opposite 

hao  that  (very  general  meaning) 

Tia'ohao  for  that  reason 

dji'ngi  alongside 

djl'gigui  beliind 

da  to  (Masset  dialect) 

dagu'lLu  alongside  of 

dA'nat  with  (close  company) 

dl'tgi  back  toward  the  woods 

tla'gi  opposite 

tia'ga  on  account  of 

t.'d'lga  while 

tIe's'tA  towing  or  dragging 
sa  above,  up 
su'uga  among 
si'agei  above 
sila'iga  after 
stA  from,  after 
sldid'xAn  although 
gd'wan  without 
gai  the  or  that 

ga'istA  after  that,  from  that  place 
gand'n  like 
gand'xAU  as  soon  as 
gl  (Masset  ga)  to  or  for 
gia'ogi  at  the  end  or  edge  of 
gien  and  (usually  when) 
gu  at,  there 
gua  toward 
§31 


gui  toward  (with  motion) 
gut  with,  together  with 
gutstA  apart,  from  each  other 
gu'tgi  together 
gu'tga  together 
gwa'di  seeking 
Icu'ngAstA  ahead  of 
kwa'gi  above 
I'Ha'oga  for 
I'lidl  every  time 
ga  in  or  to 
gd'atga  between 

between  (with  motion) 
gad  o'  around 
gAU  for  (purpose) 
g a' list  A to 

gaga'n  on  account  of 
go'da  behind 
go'tgadd  around  behind 
gd'Laga  after  (compare  Lga  and 
go'da) 
gei  into 
ge'istA  out  of 
qa'odi  after  a while 
qa'sdihao  after  that 
qd'li  inside  of 
qdligu't  upon  the  inside  of 
qall'gei  into  the  inside  of 
qlo'lga  near  by 
qld'lgAstA'  from  near 
q.'eu'gi  in  front  of 
qleu'xa  around  in  front  of 
xe'daxua  below  (toward  below) 
xe'tgu  down 
xe'tgi  down 
xe'K  in  the  mouth  of 
Lu  when 
Lga  after 

Ld'gu  on  the  shore  opposite 
Ld'giula  as  soon  as 
Ld'xa  near 
Lgl'xAU  as  soon  as 
Iget  against 
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A large  number  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  arc  compounded  from 


simpler  connectives,  for  example: 
a'thao  (at  + luio) 
atcjiiLu'  (at  + gu  + Lu) 
atxA'nhao  (rrf  + the  adverb  xati 
+ liao) 

A'la  (a^  + u in  place  of  a verb 
or  clause) 
aIu'  Ul  + hao) 

A Idjl'A  lu  ( A Idjl'  this  + aI  + Jiao) 
uie'dhao  (uiM  + Jiao) 

Jia'oJiao  (Jiao  + Jiao) 
dl'tgi  (dl'da  + gi) 
si'agei  (sa  + gei) 

Still  other  connectives  are 
the  elements  may  be  rarely 


the 

sila'iga'  {sila'i  the  place + ^a) 
ga'istA  igai  + sIa  ) 
gand'xAn  {gand' n + XAn) 
gu'tstA  {gut-\-stA) 
gu'tgi  igut  + gi) 
gu'tga  (gut  + ga) 
go'tgad d {go' da  + gado') 
ge'istA  (gei  + stA) 
qa'odiJiao  (qa'odi  + Jiao) 
qdJigu' t iqd'  li  + gut) 
qalige'i  {qd'li-\-  gei) 
qldlgAstA  {qlo'lga  + s^a) 


evidently  compound,  although  one  of 
or  not  at  all  used  alone.  Thus: 


d'xAtia  perhaps  contains  the  demonstrative  a and  the  adverb  xati 
u'ngu  is  evidentl}’'  compounded  of  a connective  un,  not  used 
independently,  and  gu 
u'ngut  is  compounded  of  un  and  gut 
inaat  contains  at 
i'sgien  contains  gien 
dji'ngi  contains  gi 

djl'gigui  contains  gui  and  probably  gi 
dagu'lLu  contains  lu 
dA'nat  contains  at 

tia'gi  contains  gi  and  probably  a non-independent  connective  t!a 

tta'ga  contains  ga  and  t!a 

tld'lga  contains  ga 

tIe'stA  contains  stA 

su'uga  contains  ga 

sJc.'id'xAU  contains  xAn 

gia'ogi  contains  gi 

Jcu'ngAstA  contains  stA  and  probably  ga  and  Jcun  point 

Jcwa'gi  contains  gi 

Jc.'ia'oga  contains  ga 

gd'atga  contains  ga 

gd'atgei  contains  gei 

gA'nstA  contains  gAn  and  stA 

qlo'lga  contains  ga 

qjeu'gi  contains  gi 

q.'eu'xa  contains  the  distributive  suffix  xa 

xe'daxua,  xe'tgu,  and  xe'tgi  contain  gua,  gu,  and  gi,  respectively, 
with  a connective  xU 


§31 
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Ld'gu  contains  gu  and  a connective  id 

Ld'guda  contains  id  and  gut 

Ld'xa  contains  id  and  xa 

tgl'xAn  contains  xau  and  perhaps  id  and  gi 

Still  another  non-independent  connective  seems  to  be  used  with 
the  reflexive  suflix  in  qle'uAn  for  themselves.  Od'wan  in  the  above 
list  is  simply  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  yoo  to  be  wanting,  and  go'da 
is  the  word  for  buttocks.  Gwi.  and  gui  are  proliably  compounded 
of  ga  and  gei  or  gi  respectively,  with  gu;  and  gut  is  perhaps  from  gu 
and  at,  or  else  the  suflix  indicating  motion  (see  below).  Qd'li  insides, 
and  xi  li  in  the  mouth  of,  are  also  used  as  nouns,  meanin"  the 
insides  of  a man  or  animal,  or  a sound  (body  of  water),  and  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  respectively.  Oand'n  is  perhaps  simply  the  continu- 
ative  verbal  suflix  duplicated. 

Leaving  out  these  aflixes,  therefore,  along  with  a few  others  which 
occur  rarely,  it  seems  as  if  the  following  list  represented  the  stems 
of  the  original  connectives:, 


at  or  al 

su 

9 An 

uied 

StA 

gei 

un 

gai 

qa'odi 

ya 

gu 

q.'ol 

Juio 

gi 

q.’eu 

djin  or  djl 

gien 

xU 

da 

gia 

LU 

dit 

Jdia 

tga 

t!a 

ga 

Ld 

t!dl 

gdat 

Iget 

sa 

gad  o' 

-t  is  suffixed  to  connectives  to  indicate  motion  of  an  object  in  the 
situation  specified  by  the  connective. 

sl'geit  Ia  xi'tlgaldas  he  flew  about  above  {sige  above;  At  in  that 
place;  x%t  to  fly;  Igal  moving  about;  -da  to  cause) 
gAm  V na'dAlAU  da  isi'n  l!  dd'^Angafmn  V Tdotd'lan  sile't  a after 
he  died,  they  did  not  call  his  nephews  (Masset)  {gAm  not;  nadA 
nephew;  -Za/1  plural;  da[%\]  m'Tialso;  do  to  go  and  get;  -^Afi 
negation;  -gafi  continuative;  -an  jiast  inexperienced;  Tctotdl 
stem  TO  die;  -an  past  inexperienced;  site  after;  a stands  for 
do'^A  figafian) 

l!  xeti't  l!  i'steidam  they  put  these  before  them  (xet  before;  iste 
stem[?];  -id  inchoative  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced;  -i  perfect) 
^■A'nLe  djine't  alongside  of  the  stream  (they  went)  (Masset)  {^AnL 
fresh  water  or  stream;  e the;  djin  along  by) 
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§ 32.  Adverbs 


The  position  which  adverbs  take  in  tlie  sentence,  and  their  use  in 
general,  connect  them  closely  with  connectives.  Both  are  subordi- 
nated to  the  verb  in  the  same  way,  and  the  only  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  adverb  does  not  refer  to  a substantival  modifier  of  the 
verb  so  directly  as  does  a connective.  The  fact  that  adverbial 
modifiers  sometimes  do  refer  to  such  a substantive  (ila',  sa,  etc.) 
shows  how  close  the  relationship  is.  The  simpler  adverbs  are  the 
following : 


i'sin  (Masset  i'sln)  again,  also 
ila'  differently 
yen  truly 

ye'nlclien  very  much 
hawl'dan  quickly 
Jiayi'n  instead 

hAn  (Masset  Mn)  like,  as  fol- 
• lows 

halgunAn  closer 
MtlAgA'n  (Masset  hitlA'n) 
then 

Tiina'n  only 

A second  set  of  adverbs  is  formed 
much  the  force  and  function  of  the 
Such  are: 


dl'da  landward 
qla'da  seaward 
sa  up,  above 
si'uA  n snuffling 
gua  (interrogation) 
gAm  not 

XAn  (Masset  Iiau)  still,  jmt 
XAngian  answering,  in  reply 
Lan  complete,  ended 
h!a  however 
la  (imperative  adverb) 
iTian  a little 

by  means  of  xau,  which  has  very 
English  adverbial  ending  -ly. 


wa'lAnxAU  really 
Tia'oxAu  still 
de'ixAn  carefullj^ 

Icu'nxAn  still  more 
Jcia'xAn  outside 

Lgua'nixAn  aimlessly,  traveling  at  random 

Many  ideas  expressed  in  English  by  adverbs  are  rendered  in 
Haida  by  a noun,  or  its  equivalent,  and  connective: 

gla'gui  northward  or  to  the  north 

djaxui'  seaward,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 

qalgui'  up-mletward,  or  toward  the  head  of  the  inlet 

tadjxua'  toward  the  rear  of  the  house 

Ikia'gua  toward  the  door  of  the  house 

sgd'lAgi  to  the  right 

SLd'angi  to  the  left  or  leftward 
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§ .7.7.  Interjections 

The  following?  is  a list  of  interjections,  or  words  of  interjectional 
nature: 

a-i  ah!  or  oh  ni}''! 
dya  no! 

a'digua  just  hear!  (an  angry  exclamation  used  by  old  people) 
ana  yes! 
i don’t! 

I (disgust)  dirty!  etc. 

W.e'i  indeed!  or  is  that  so?  or  why!  don’t  you  know? 
wa  or  lengthened  into  wd-d-d  pretty,  nice! 
yu'ya  a feminine  exclamation  of  terror 

yvla'dAl  an  exclamation  used  by  the  Xinstints  people  when  they 
hear  news,  regardless  of  its  quality 
hai  now! 
haivl't  quick! 

Jid'maya  horrors!  (a  very  strong  expression) 
hadjadl'a  alas! 
ha'ku  now ! 

JiuIa'  come!  The  Ninstints  sometimes  use  tin  instead  of  this. 
huk  or  lengthened  into  liu'hulcuTculc  look  out!  also  the  cry  raised 
when  rushing  on  an  eneni}’.  It  always  indicates  danger. 
djd  say ! well ! 
t.'agane'  lo!  surprising! 
ga'o  ano  or  gd'ano  no! 
gu'giis  V.agane'  wonderful!  or  surprising! 

Tdwai  pray!  wait!  hold  on! 

q!a  pretty  or  nice  (a  Kaigani  exclamation  particularly) 
qjd'la  Idjd'xAu  an  obsolete  expression,  used  only  by  chiefs,  and 
indicative  of  intense  anger 
na  here!  say! 

tan  or  ha'osLan  enough!  stop!  (identical  with  the  adverb  Lan) 
Lina  would  that! 

§ 34.  Syntax 

The  verb  almost  always  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  clause; 
but  where  the  speaker  wishes  to  supplement  some  thought  to  what 
he  has  just  said,  he  may  do  so  by  introducing  the  essential  part  of  it, 
and  adding  a,  which  stands  for  the  verb  and  modifiers  just  given. 

WAgand'xAn  'la  isda'yagAn  nAn  djd' adas  a she  did  it  that  way, 
the  woman  (did  it  that  way)  {wAgand’xAn  that  way  [=WA  + 
gaTia' n ^ XAn]-,  %sda  stem;  -ya  perfect;  past  inexperi- 

enced; nA  fi  the  [with  -s];  djd'da  woman;  a for  isda'yagAn) 
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V qa'idagAU  tada'oagai  sVlga  a she  started  otf,  while  those  who 
were  after  salmon  were  away  (she  started)  {gd  to  go;  -id  incho- 
ative; -gAU  past  inexperienced;  tada'oagai  they  were  after 
salmon;’  si'lga  while  [literally,  in  the  place];  a for  qa'idagAu) 

V qaiJxa'yagAn  td'nai  dji'ngi  a she  came  out  of  the  woods,  near 

the  sea-water  (she  came  out)  {qa  stem;  -L’.xa  toward;  -ya  per- 
fect; past  inexperienced;  M'/lai  the  sea;  djinnear]  gri  at; 

a for  qahlxa'yagAn) 

la  gAU  l!  d'xAnagid'lagani  la  zga  da'ogai  a they  came  near  her, 
those  that  came  after  her  (came  near  her)  (gAU  for;  d/xAua  stem 
TO  COME  near;  -gidl  to  come  to  be;  -agan  past  inexperienced; 
-i  perfect;  zga  after;  dao  to  come  to  get;  gai  the  or  those;  a 
for  d'xAnagid'lagani) 

Occasionally  a is  omitted. 

gien  I a gd'itq'.d'isgitlasi  sin  zgu  Id'na  e' sin  and  he  threw  it  up  hard 
into  the  air,  the  sun  also  {gien  and;  gdit  hard  or  quickly;  § .'di- 
classifier;  sjritstem;  -^up;  -asi  participle;  sin  sun;  igrn  indeed; 
Id'na  that  one;  e'sin  also) 

ga'izuTiao  z!  laga'yan  WAnsu'ga  gd'lai  zd'alge'ilsi  zu  at  that  time 
they  went  off  in  a crowd,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  (literally, 
nights)  {ga'izulmo  at  that  time;  laga  stem  [?];  -ya  perfect;  -an 
continuative;  WAnsu'ga  quotative;  gdl  night;  ai  the;  zd'al  ten; 
ge'il  to  become;  -si  participle;  zu  when) 

When  the  subject  and  object  of  the  verb  are  nouns,  the  former 
precedes;  when  they  are  pronouns,  the  order  is  reversed.  A third 
pronominal  object  is  followed  by  one  of  the  connectives,  and  is  placed 
before  the  other  personal  pronouns.  When  nouns  and  pronouns  are 
both  used  as  subjects  or  objects,  the  pronouns  usually  stand  nearest 
to  the  verb,  and  exceptions  to  tliis  are  usually  for  emphasis; 

ran  dAn  I qi'nga  I cease  to  see  thee  31.5  {zan  to  stop;  dAn  thee; 
I I;  qin  to  see;  -ga  declarative  or  auxiliary  [?]) 

la  i'sin  la' ga  qd' gas  he,  too,  went  to  him  {i'sin  too;  ga  to;  qd  stem 
TO  go;  -ga  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 

dalA'n  z!a  z!  tA'lgi  Id'gasga  you,  however,  will  be  better  than 
the  others  {dalA'ft  you  [pi.];  z!a  however;  tA'lgi  more  than;  Id 
good;  -ga  auxiliary;  -sga  future) 

I have  noted  above,  that  a connective  depending  upon  a verb  may 
stand  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers  being  either  understood  or  expressed  in  the  preceding  clause. 

Adjectives,  connectives,  and  possessives  used  like  connectives, 
always  follow  the  nouns  to  which  they  refer.  When  several  adjec- 
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tives  depend  upon  one  noun,  they  are  apt  to  occur  in  an  order  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  observed  in  English: 

gd'djai  t!ll  XA'tdju  the  ivolf,  wet,  small  (the  small  wet  wolf) 
gl'na  gd'lgal  SLA'pdju  a thing,  blue,  slim  (a  slim  blue  thing) 

Subordinate  clauses  almost  always  precede  those  on  which  they 
depeiul,  though  occasionally  they  may  be  inserted  into  the  major 
clause  itself: 

V Ita'xui  xii'adji  V tia'gan  la  gAn  gudd'futgAn  his  friends  (that)  a 
grizzly  bear  killed  him  thought  about  him  (his  friends 
thought  a grizzly  bear  had  killed  him)  {Ita'xui  friends  or  clans- 
men; xii'adji  grizzly  bear;  tia  stem  to  kill;  -agan  past  inex- 
perienced; gAU  for  [here  about];  gudd'fia  stem  to  think;  -gAU 
past  inexperienced) 

In  the  Masset  dialect  the  subordinate  clause  usually  ends  in  -s 
(§  25.7)  and  is  followed  by  gien,  lu,  or  some  other  connective.  This 
is  also  found  in  the  Skidegate  dialect;  but  more  often  the  subordinate 
clause  ends  in  gai.  Masset  sentences  are  usually  introduced  by 
w a' gien;  and  Skidegate  sentences,  by  gie'nliao,  WA'gienliao,  Lu'Jiao, 
etc.  It  is  often  more  convenient,  however,  to  regard  the  sentence 
they  introduce  as  a clause  coordinate  with  that  which  precedes. 
This  uncertainty  always  renders  it  difTicult  to  divide  Haida  discourse 
into  sentences. 

VOCABULARY  (§§  35-39) 

, § 35.  General  Remarks 

Haida  stems  may  be  most  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes — 
principal  stems  and  modifying  stems.  The  former  class  includes 
those  which  we  should  call  in  English,  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
pronouns;  the  latter,  post-positions,  conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  inter- 
jections. 

§ 36.  Verb-Stems 

The  greater  number  of  these  consist  of  one  syllable,  and,  in  many 
cases  where  more  than  one  occur,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
really  compound.  The  following  list  includes  all  of  those  most  com- 
monly employed,  along  with  a few  rarely  found.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  follo\ving  order:  (1)  stems  consisting  of  a single  vowel;  (2) 
those  of  a single  consonant;  (3)  a consonant  and  following  vowel 
or  vowel-combination ; (4)  two  consonants ; (5)  two  consonants  and 
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following  vowel;  (6)  a consonant,  vowel,  and  consonant;  (7)  two 
consonants,  a vowel,  and  a consonant;  (8)  stems  of  two  syllables. 


1.  ii  to  remain  in  one  place  or  to 

sit 

2.  L to  touch 

3.  wa  to  do  or  make 

dju  to  be  of  a certain  sort  or 
kind 

dao  to  go  and  get 
ta  to  eat 
tai  to  lie 

tia  to  kill  (one  person) 
su  to  say 

gao  to  be  absent  or  wanting 
gia  to  stand 
gue  to  come 
kwa  to  strike 
kiu  to  tie 
k!wi  to  mention 
xia  to  follow 
xiao  to  hang  up 
go  to  lie 
go{xa)  to  burn 
ga  to  go  (one  person) 
ge  to  give  birth 
g!a  to  sit  (usually  followed 
by  auxiliary  u) 
g!a  to  sleep 
g!a  to  laugh 

g!ol  to  hide  or  secrete  from 
the  eyes 
xao  to  fish 
l!u  to  sit  (plural) 

4.  SL  a stem  of  very  general  ap- 

plication, meaning  to  place 
in  a certain  direction 

5.  sta  to  remove  from  a certain 

place 

st!e  to  be  sick,  angry,  sad 
Lgl  to  swim 
Lxu  to  creej) 

Lida  to  kill  (many  people) 

Ita  to  spit 


6.  nan  to  grind  or  rub 
nial  or  nil  to  drink 
gin  to  go  by  sea 
kidn  to  ask 

kin  to  make  a noise,  as  a 
bird 

klel  to  be  extinguished 

xdL  to  howl 

xit  to  fly 

xlt  to  pick  up 

gat  to  run,  to  act  quickly 

geil  to  become 

gU  to  be  like 

xut  to  drink 

xoal  to  steam 

xon  falling  of  a heavy  ob- 
ject, like  a tree 
sil  to  borrow 
liii  to  start  anything 
HI  to  suiTound 

7.  stll  to  return 

skit  to  move  so  as  to  result 
in  contact 
skit  to  club 
skin  to  wake  up 
sgail  to  weep 
sgol  to  liide 

Igal  and  Igul  to  move  around 

8.  aba  to  chew  up  food,  for  a 

child 

Idji  or  is  to  be 

Jiailu  to  destroy 

d Jap  At  to  sink  suddenly 

daga  to  own 

gldji  to  seize 

glsu  to  wipe 

kId'tAl  to  be  dead 

gdxa  to  be  weak 

golga  to  make 

gaido  to  go  to  war 

la' no  to  swear 
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Adjectives  may  always  be  used  as  verb-stems  and  so  belong  to  this 
category.  The  following  are  the  principal : 


ada  different 
yaku  middle 

yu' An  big  (incorporated  yu) 

tai/iju'  half 

t!el  wet 

sgH  red 

naoida)  many 

f/d'da  white 

Nouns  like  the  following  may 


got  last ; also  a noun  meaning 
buttocks 
qoa7i  much 
qd'na  great,  mighty 
Id  good 
Igai  black 
gb'l(jal  blue 

be  used  as  the  stems  of  verbs : 


yd'uAn  clouds  glda  chief’s  son 

tdd'anoiiro.  or  firewood  td'fia  sea-water 

na  house 


More  often  the  noun  is  followed  by  an  auxiliary,  and  these 
auxiliaries  are  used  after  verb-stems  as  well,  though  a few  of  them 
may  occur  as  entirely  independent  stems  (see  § 18). 


§ 37.  Numerals 

The  numeral  system  has  become  decimal  since  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  and  the  word  hundred  has  replaced  the  original  expression 
that  covered  that  figure;  but  the  old  blanket-count  ran  as  follow's: 

1 sgod'nsin 

2 stin 

3 Igu'nul 

4 stA'nsifi 

5 Lc'U 

6 LgA'nul 

7 djlguagd' 

8 sta'nsAtixa 

9 La  A IV  ngisgoansi'  ngo 

10  lc'aI 

11  Ld' aI  wax' gi  sgoa' nsin 

' 12  Ld'Al  wai'gi  din 

20  Idguat  sgoa'nsin 
30  Idguat  sgoansi' ngo  wai'gi  id'al 
40  lA'guat  din 
50  lA'guat  stin  wai'gi  id'al 
60  lA'guat  Igu'nul 
100  Idguat  le'il 
^00  Idguat  Ld'Al 

300  lA'guat  id'Al  wai'gi  Idguat  le'il 
400  lA'guat  id'Ale  stin 
1000  lA'guat  id'Ale  le'il 
2000  lA'guat  id'Ale  id'al 

etc.  . - - 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  for  four  is  derived  from  that  for 
two;  the  term  for  six,  from  the  term  for  three;  the  term  for  eight, 
from  the  terms  for  four  and  two;  and  the  term  for  ten,  from  that 
for  five;  while  nine  is  simply  ten  minus  one. 


§ 38.  Nominal  Stems 


Following  is  a list  of  the  simpler  nominal  stems,  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  the  verbal  stems  given  above.  Since  stems  of  two 
syllables  with  a weak  final  Amwel  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  one 
syllable,  I have  given  them  before  other  two-syllable  stems: 


1.  ao  mother 

2.  dl  paddle 

3.  tela  place 
tc!u  cedar 
su  lake 
na  house 
gwai  island 
1c!iu  trail 
XAi  sunshine 
gai  blood 

qa  uncle 

q!a  harpoon 

q!a  north 

1c!do  salmon  eggs 

xao  juice 

Lu  canoe 

lai  cranberries 

5.  st!a  foot 
stiao  wizard 
sJcu  back 
Lga  land 
Iga  rock 

6.  djat  woman 
tdn  grandfather 
tc!in  teeth 

t!es  rock,  ledge 
dpi  bait 
siZ  place 
sin  day  or  sky 
git  son 
Icun  point 
TcHal  leg 
gdl  night 


qait  tree 
qon  moon 
q!ds  pitch 
q'.An  grass 
q!dn  hemlock 
q!al  clay 
q’.Al  swamp 

xdt  Avoman’s  father,  also 
grave-post 
XAn  face 
xeZ  neck 
xel  hole 

len  certain  Tsimshian  songs 
lln  root 

7.  sqot  armpit 
IgAn  male  cousin 
gAUL  fresh  AA^ater 

8.  td'Tia  sea-Avater 

sgd'na  supernatural  being 
Tda'-ila  tray 
Tda'-ilda  star 
gl'na  something 
Icl'ga  meat,  flesh 
km' da  beak 
go' da  buttocks 
go'da  box 
qd'dji  head 
qd'  La  or  qdL  reef 
qo'na  father-in-law  and  son- 
in-1  aAV 

xa'ida  human  beings 
Id'na  toAvn 

Lxadji  middle  of  top  of  head 
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Iqea'ma  kelp;  also  tall  rough 
grass  along  shore 
Ua' U(]a  feathers 
I'nagwa  one  side  or  half 
i'Lgas  chief 
I'L.'xagidas  chief 
i'lin  male 
tdd'ano  lire 
dd'gal  to-morrow 
dadji'n  hat 
td'iiAl  tongue 
stA(ju'n  branch-tips 
(jia'at  blanket 
(jlnl't  smoke-hole 
(jl'gao  salmon-trap 


gii'dA  h mind  and  throat 
ki'lga  language 
k.'d'riAl  color 
Ji.'id'lu  cormorant 
k.'oriA'n  a crazy  person 
gd'yao  the  sea 
gd'yu  smoke 

go'dAU  a white  variety  of 
rock 

qd'woda  bag 

ql'gu  water  basket  or  bucket 
q!and' s comrade  (in  address) 
qlA'ndal  a mass  of  trees 
fallen  in  one  place 
Id'lAga  house-screens 


Some  of  these  last  are  undoubtedly  compound.  Thus  gu'dAn, 
IdoriA'n,  and  go'dAU  seem  to  have  the  continuative  ending  {au)  ; Id'na 
is  probably  compounded  from  7ia  house,  and  perhaps  la  he  or  nis; 
dd'gal  probably  contains  gal  night;  I'h.'xagidas  is  very  likely  from 
I'xgas  and  gl'da  chief’s  son  (a  gl'da  being  so  high  that  he  was  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  a chief  himself) ; while  ki'lga  probably  has  the 
possessive  sullix.  Other  nouns  which  are  certainly  compound  are; 
si'nxi  evening  {sin  day  or  daylight-sky) ; ku'ngida  corner  (perhaps 
from  kun  point);  qia'ixida  woman’s  cloak;  gA'ndjilga'gi  dancing- 
blanket;  xd'tgi  dancing-leggings;  ga'ixdt  ashes;  gagwd'nqe  cradle; 
tA'ngoan  ocean.  The  two  last  probably  contain  the  verbal  suffix 
goan  about,  around,  and  the  last  seems  to  be  compounded  of  this 
and  id'na  sea- water.  The  Avord  for  salt,  tdn  q'.d'ga,  means  simply 
DRIED  SEA-WATER.  The  word  for  BEANS  and  PEAS  is  xd  ya-LU  ga 
raven’s  canoe,  and  refers  to  one  of  Raven’s  adventures.  Rice  is 
called  i'nln-tdin  English  teeth.  Gdxa  child  seems  to  be  derived 


from  the  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  aveak. 

A study  of  animal  names  is  usually  interesting;  but  in  Haida  most 
of  the  names  of  land  and  sea  animals,  along  with  those  of  the  most 
common  birds  and  fishes,  are  simple,  and  yield  nothing  to  investi- 
gation. Such  are  the  folloAving: 

tdn  salmon  (general  term)  tdL  loon 

tdin  beaver  robin 

tdi  silver-salmon  ^ 9^  snake 

tan  black-bear  stlao  screech-owl 
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sqao  grouse  and  big  variety 

got  eagle 

of  clam 

qai  sea-lion 

sqol  porpoise 

qd  sea-otter 

sq!en  gull 

xa  dog 

SLgu  land-otter 

xd'gu  halibut 

nao  devil-fish 

xd'ya  raven 

kiu  clam 

xot  hair-seal 

k!dt  deer 

Lga  weasel 

k!dl  sculpin 

Ik'.ia  saw-bill 

k.UgA'n  mouse 

Igo  heron 

kun  whale 

The  word  for  beaver  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  for  teeth,  from 
which  it  may  have  been  derived.  Most  of  the  other  animal,  bird, 
and  insect  names  are  evidently  derived  from  descriptive  terms.  Such 
are  the  following: 

!/A'nwZyAn  spider 
djAgA'ldjfxuan  fly;  also  snipe 

djl'gul-a'oga  shrew  (probably  literally,  fern-mother) 
djidA'n  humpback-salmon 
dogd'thxagana  chicken-hawk 
td'ina  steelhead-salmon 
td'gun  spring-salmon 

taxe't  small  salmon  found  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands 
td'-Lat  trout 
td' LAt-gd'dala  swallow 
iialgun  swan 
slxAShdA'lgdna  small  bird 
statsklu'n  fish-hawk 
stdqld'  djitga  brant 
skd'gi  dog-salmon 
skdsia'o  swamp-robin 
sqaA'm  star-fish 

SLlu'djagadAn  red-headed  woodpecker 
IcAlgai'AgAn  butterfl}^,  grasshopper 
Tiu'ndaguan  (Masset  SLAqA'm)  sand-flea 
Tdd'ldjida  crow 

qadji' nq! Alge'ksLe  green-headed  duck 
qotgadAgA'mlgal  bat 
qotgalu'  sparrow 
qfa'isgut  butter-ball 
qldyd'n  mouse 
Igitgu'n  goose 

IkHe'nq.'dstAn  frog  {Ik.'le'n  forest;  qldstA'n  crab) 
taLAt-gd' dAla  fast  trout 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1— 10 18 
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Anotlier  set  of  names  appears  to  be  onomatopoetic  either  in  fact 
or  in  idea: 


hl'xodada  or  -la'xodada  grebe 
Wit  salmon-berry  l)ird 
md'matdegi  dragon-fly 
djidja't  small  hawk 
djidjigd'f/a  small  bird 
tc !a'tc !a  song-sparrow 
da'tdi  wren 


dl'dAn  blue-fly 
swl'laivU  small  bird 
slcd'skas  small  owl 
gu'tgunis  (Masset  gu'tgunist) 
horned  owl 
L.’ai'Llai  bluejay 


1 know  of  but  two  story-names  of  animals,  k ! u' xuginagits  marten 
(instead  of  k.'u'xu)  and  sgo'lginagits  porpoise  (instead  of  sqoT) ; but 
it  is  possible  that  the  same  suflixes  may  have  occurred  after  other 
animal-names  as  well,  gl'na  means  so.mething,  and  gU  son;  but 
whether  those  are  the  words  included  in  the  suflix  is  uncertain. 

Several  animal-names  are  almost  identical  with  those  found  in 


Tlingit: 


tdl'tga  skate 
tdisg^  moose 
tco'lgi  ground-s(iuirr»d 
nd'gadje  fox 
nusg  wolverene 
k.'u'xu  marten 


godj  wolf 
(j.'d'xada  dog-fish 
q.'d'Afi  fur-seal 
xu'adji  grizzly-bear 
lAgud'dji  sea-bird 


Igo  HERON,  and  k’.AgA'n  tKeene’s)  mouse,  also  resemble  the  Tlingit 
terms;  and  the  Tlingit  word  for  raven,  yel,  is  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  Masset  Ilaida.  This  similarity  between  the  two  vocabularies 
extends  to  a few  Words  other  than  names  of  animals,  of  which  th^' 


following  are  the  principal: 

yage't  or  yde't  chiefs  son  gaodja'o  drum 

hi'gaye'dji  iron  gu'lga  abalone 

Nd'gadje  fox  is  also  found  in  Tsimshian,  and  the  following  names 
are  also  from  that  language: 

a' porcupine  skid'msm  blue-havk 

iriAt  mountain-goat  gu’igums  horned  owl 

Names  of  implements  and  various  utensils  are  formed  from  verbs 
by  means  of  a noun-forming  suflix  o (u) : 

sgunxola'o  perfume  {from  sgun,  skun  to  smell) 
sdand'Tiu  soap  (from  sda  hand;  nan  to  play) 
nidjd'nu  mask  (from  nidjd'n  to  imitate) 
ki'tao  spear  handle  (from  kit  to  spear) 
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Of  a similar  character  are  the  following,  although  their  derivation 
is  not  clear : 

daqu'nlao  matches  qld'sgudjao  lamp 

Tdtsqald'no  poker  zqalda'o  baking-powder 

xalgadja'o  tin  pan  Lino  milk 

qiaixitagd'no  rattle 

Probably  the  Masset  word  for  food,  tao,  should  be  added  to  this 
list.  The  Skidegate  word  for  food  is  formed  in  a peculiar  way — by 
prefixing  the  plural  indefinite  pronoun  ga  to  the  stem  of  the  verb  eat 
iga  ta  food)  . 

Proper  names  are  often  formed  from  nouns  or  descriptive  terms  by 
means  of  the  suffix  s,  already  referred  to.  The  following  are  examples : 

Djl'lindjaos  a man  named  Devil-club  {djl'lindjao  devil-club) 

Gao  qons  the  name  of  an  inlet  {gao  qon  mighty  inlet) 

Qlets  name  for  the  Kaigani  country  {qlet  narrow  strait) 

Gu'lgas  a man  named  Abalone  (gu'lga  abalone) 

NAiiki'lsLas  the  Person-who-accomplished-things-by-his-w^ord ; that 
is,  the  Creator,  Raven  {uAn  kVlsia  a person  who  accomplishes 
things  by  his  word) 

Qai  al  la'nas  a family  called  the  people  of  Qai  {Qai  al  Id'na  a man 
of  the  town  of  Qai) 

NAu-sti'ns  The-one-who-is-(equal-to)-two  (nxn  one  person;  stin 
two) 

Na  qld'las  a family  called  Clay-house  People  (na  qld'la  a clayey 
house) 

Tcdn  Id'nas  Mud-town 

This,  however,  is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  jjroper  names, 
as  the  following  examples  will  show: 

Xd'ya  gA'nza  Raven  creek 

Qa'itgaogao  Inlet-from-which-the-trees-have-been-swept-away  (a 
camp  between  Kaisun  and  Tc  la'at) 
idjin  xa'idAgai  Far  People  (the  Kwakiutl) 

Gldd'nstA  From-his-daughter  (name  of  a chief) 

Tcldnu  aI  qlola'i  Master-of-the-Fire  (name  of  a chief) 

Sgd'na  yu' au  Great  Supernatural  Power  (name  of  a chief) 
Qena-ga'isL  Floating-heavily-in-his-canoe  (name  of  a chief) 

The  following  nouns  are  nothing  more  than  verb-stems: 

wd'lgal  potlatch  Jclo'da  dead  body 

stie  sickness  dance 

gu'su  speech  shame  (Masset) 

As  already  noted,  there  are  a few  other  stems  difficult  to  classify  as 
absolutely  nominal  or  verbal;  such  as  na  house,  xaHda  person. 
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§ 39.  Plural  Stems 

By  substitution  of  one  stem  for  anotlier,  plurality  is  sometimes 
indicated  in  the  verb  itself;  but  a close  examination  shows  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  as  common  as  at  first  appears.  A large  number 
of  plural  stems  of  this  kind  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  adjectives 
with  the  plural  suffix  -dAla  or  -da,  and  still  others  really  have  the  same 
stem  in  the  singular  and  plural;  but  the  Ilaida  mind  requires  some 
additional  affix  in  one  number  to  satisfy  its  conception  fully.  In  the 
other  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  alteration  in  idea  from  the  Ilaida 
point  of  view,  such  as  would  impel  in  all  languages  tfie  choice  of  a 
different  verb.  The  only  verbs  which  show  conspicuous  changes  in 
stem  in  the  plural  are  the  following  four: 


Singular 

Plural 

qa 

is,  dal,  or  isdal 

to  go 

q'.ao 

l!u 

to  sit 

xlt 

nailgAl) 

to  fly 

iia 

Lida 

to  kill 

In  the  first  three  cases  the  plurality  refers  to  the  subject;  in  the 
last  case,  to  the  object. 

The  plural  of  adjectives  expressing  shape  and  size  is  expressed  by 
the  syllables  -dAla  and  -da.  These  may  be  plural  equivalents  of  the 
stem  dju. 

t'.a'gao  Ic’.A'mdAla  fine  snow  (IcA'mdju  a small  or  fine  object) 
qe'gu  yu'dAla  big  buckets  (gu' An  big) 

^a  xA'dAla  small  children  (xA'tdju  small  thing)  (Masset) 

-da  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  preceding. 

yuA'nda  big  things  iyu' An  big) 
dji'nda  long  things  (djifi  long) 
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HAIDA  TEXT  (SKIDEGATE  DIALECT) 

A Raid  on  the  Bella  Coola  by  the  People  of  Ninstints  and 

Kaisun 


Qa'isun 

Kaisun 


ofu  (jA'fixet  xa'idAgai  ‘ 

Ninstints  people 


at 


Lu  gastA'nsin *  * gu 

canoes  four  at 


gadA'n® 

in  company 
with  themselves 


Llu'sLlxagAtl.® 


l!  qa'idoxaJgAfi  ^ 

they  to  ask  to  go  to  fight  came  hy  canoe. 

tla'ogAn^  l!  I'djini.®  Ga'iLuhao® 

together  they  went  At  that  time 
(lit.,  were). 

gei  l!  Luisda'ltc!igAn.‘^  Gie'nhao 

Into  they  went  in  hy  canoe.  And  then 


Gie'nhao  ® lu 

And  then  canoes 

l!  Luda'ogAiH^® 

they  went  across 


gu 

at 


gastA'nsin 

four 

stA  Lilgl'mi  “ 

after  Bentinck  arm 


l!  Luisda'ltcIigAni. 

they  went  in  by  canoe. 


ga'lxua 

during  the 
night 
[18 


tla'odjigai  “ 

the  fort 


Lfi'xa 

opposite 


XA'ngUstA 


from  in  front 


Ga3’i'ns 

Floating 

La'hao^® 

He 


Gie'nhao  sLiin*"  ga  ga 

And  then  the  inlet  in  some 

l!  telitxT'dAiH.'®  Gu'hao*®  Amai'kunj 

them  started  to  fire  on.  Right  there  Amaikuns 

l!  tcIitLl'dagAn.^^  Qo}'a'  I'sin  l! 

too  they 
l!  S _ 

them  among  was  a brave  man.  There  some 


naxanda'yagAii  ” 

had  been  camping 


Af  A^ 

1 Sin 


.! 


!o'dageidAiL^‘ 
was  killed. 
tcIltLl'dagAll. 

wounded.  Beloved  too  they  wounded. 

sqii'djigAii.  Ga'igu*'  ga  stih  l! 

among  was  a brave  man.  There  some  two  they 


> (rA'fiicl  was  the  name  of  a cape  close  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  though,  accord- 
ing to  T)r.  C.  F.  Newcoinbe,  it  is  not  identical  with  the  Cape  St.  James  of  the  charts.  The  Haida  on  this 
part  of  the  Islands  received  their  name  from  it.  -gai  is  the  connective, 
prefix  indicating  shape;  slA'nsiii  four. 

’jtado'  AROUNB  -e  the  possessive  suffix  -Ah  (§  28.1)  (literally,  abound  themselves). 

*qa'idd  TO  GO  TO  war;  -rai  the  auxiliary  to  ask(|  18.7);  -gAh  the  eontinuative  suffix  (§  24.1). 

‘ LU  CANOE,  and  so  motion  by  canoe;  is  stem  of  verb  to  be;  -i.'za  motion  toward  any  object  men- 
tioned (§  22.10);  -gAn  suffix  indicating  past  event  experienced  by  the  person  speaking  (§  23.1). 

>gi(n  and  -t-  hao. 

'-fAh  is  the  suffix  denoting  Intimate  possession  (§  28.4). 

s Although  the  story-teller  himself  went  along,  he  speaks  of  his  party  in  the  third  person  throughout 
much  of  the  narrative,  -in  is  the  same  suffix  as  -gAn,  spoken  of  above  (§23.1).  The  -i  is  a suffix  of 
doubtful  significance,  probably  giving  a very  vague  impression  of  the  completion  of  an  action  (§  25.0). 

'gai  +ifU  + hao. 

1'  Lh-  BY  canoe;  dao  stem;  -gAn  past-temporal  suffix  experienced  (§  23.1);  -i  see  note  8. 

“ LUgVml  Is  applied  to  interior  Indians  generally  by  the  Bella  Bella  at  the  mouth  of  Bentinck  arm  and 
Dean  canal. 

>'  LU-  BY  canoe;  ii  stem;  ddl  several  going;  -tc!l  motion  into  a shut-in  place,  such  as  a harbor  or 
inlet  (§  22.1);  -gAn  temporal  suffix  (§  23.1). 

“ jini  night;  zua  (gm)  toward,  without  motion,  and  thus  derivatively  during  (§  31). 

'*t!a'odji  fort;  gai  the  or  that. 

“ LU  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  Or  OPPOSITE  Something  On  shore;  -la  distributive  suffix  (§  29.3). 

'“st.'iTl  means  anything  that  is  well  baCk,  such  as  the  rear  row  of  several  lines  of  houses,  and  thus  it 
Is  applied  to  an  inlet  running  back  into  the  land. 

u na  TO  LIVE,  temporarily  or  permanently;  -zan  = -gAh  the  eontinuative  suffix  (§24.1);  -da  auxiliary 
Indicating  cause  (§  18.2);  -ya  perfect  time  (§  23.7);  -gAn  past-experienced-temporal  suflfix  (§  23.1). 
face;  gu  at  or  there;  stA  from  (§  31). 

'» fc.'if  TO  SHOOT  WITH  GUNS;  -zid  the  Inchoative  auxiliary  (§  18.6);  -An  the  past-cxperlenced-temporal 
suffix,  which  drops  g after  d;  -I  as  above. 

^gu  AT  or  THERE  hao. 

"hIS'da  DEAD  body;  -geil  to  be  in  that  condition;  -An  temporal  suffix. 
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XAldri'figatdfi'gAni.**  Ga'istA^'* *  l!  Lrii'sdaxitgoa'gAni.=*<  Gien  lI 

en.slaved.  After  that  they  started  out.  And  them 

ku'ngAstA*®  ga  qaitLa'gangAn*"  ga  xutguigi'figAn”  ga'iat.sgagAn.*® 

before  those  started  first  some  coming  sailing  went  out  to. 


Djigwa'i  sq  la'stifi 

Gun.s  two 


WA  gU 

it  at 


qlada'ogagAiH.®* 

was  the  noise  of. 


xutgindii'lgAni  gien 

drifted  aiong  and 

Gien  gA'n.stA®®  l! 

And  ’ to  they 

at  Lga  -:0'ii'r.nr[‘38 

with  land 


dja'ada 


ga 

some  women 

LuisLlxa'gAni®® 

came 


StA  Lua'i  q!al 

After-  the  empty 
ward  canoe 

XAldti'  ngadat'agAii . 

were  enslaved. 

37 


stifi 

two 

gien  WA  gu  tagl'djigidai 

and  it  at  persons  captured 


.sgu  ngr 

close 


agA'n  l!  xA'iiaigifigAndi®®  xAn®“  l!  qlo'lga  nAn 

to  them-  they  rejoiced  that  having  while  them  near’  a 
selves 

kundju'gAn^®  gado'  ga  xQtgrdji-idxagai  l!a  gei  qe'xagai'**  Lu 

point  was  around  .some  came  sailing  them  (into)  saw  when 

qlaidtlA'lgAni.''®  Gie'nhao  ^(I'Laga^^  l!  daotlA'lgAiu.'''’  Gie'nliao 

jumped  off.  And  then  after  [them]  they  landed.  And  then 

agA'n  \ L'gdl^agin  ■'®  qa'odiliao ‘‘®  1 qatlA'lgAii.^^  Gie'nhao  ga'yawai^® 

self  f prepared  aftera  while  1 got  off.  And  then  ’ the  sea 

LA'xa  nAfi  Lxiendfi'l.si^®  1a  xitxT'dAni.®®  Lk!i'nxet®‘  1a  \ xitgi'ndal 

near  one  was  running  I started  to  pursue.  About  in  the  him  1 chased  about 

woods 


"fc.'if- Instrumental  prefix  meaning  bv  shooting  (5  f4.2);  Lida  stem  of  verb  to  kill  when  used  with 
plural  objects,  probably  used  here  iiecause  two  are  spoken  of  In  close  connection  (§  39). 

^gai  THE  -t-  slA  from,  both  being  connectives. 

n iti-BY  canoe;  is  stem;  -da  contraction  of  -dal  (§  H.5);  zU  to  begin  to  (§  18.6);  -goa  motion  out  of 
DOORS  (§  22.2). 

“ Probably  means  literally  from  in  a point  (kun  point;  ga  in;  sIa  from). 

“}o  TO  go;  -{/(probably originally  contracted froinif/)  to  START(§18.G);-idyaA  first, FiitsrTiHE(§21.3). 
t^zut-  Instnuncntal  prefix  meaning  with  the  wind  (§  14.19);  -gui  stem;  -giA  on  the  sea  (§  19.2). 

*>gai  floating;  -spa  motion  seaw'ard  (§22.8). 

^djVgu  + gai,  the  g being  dropped  after  u. 

x>sq!a-  classifier  Indicating  objects  like  sticks  (§  15.11). 

»i  WA  demonstrative  pronoun  -f-  gu  at. 

» JO  probably  auxiliary  meaning  to  be. 

“Ill/-  WITH  THE  WIND  {§  14.19);  -glu  drifting  on  the  sea;  -dal,  auxiliary  indicating  motion  (§  14.5). 
s'lAlda’npal  slave;  -ga  perfect  time  {§  23.7). 

» Probably  from  gAn  for  -I-  slA  from,  the  idea  being  motion  from  a certain  place  with  a definite  object 
in  view,  and  thus  to  something  else. 

“ lu-by  canoe;  is  stem;  -Liza  motion  toward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

>'ta-  a noun-forming  prefix;  gl'djl  stem  of  verb  to  seize. 

“ji  the  connective  meaning  to  or  for. 

^agA'A  the  reflexive  pronoun;  lI  pronominal  subject;  zAual  to  rejoice;  -jiff  on  the  sea;  -jati  — -jatI 
the  continuatlvc;  -di  suffix  indicating  that  the  action  is  held  suspended  In  acertain  position  pending  some 
further  developments;  ZAn  the  adverb  still  or  yet. 

*okun  point;  dju  sort  of  thing;  -gAn  past-expcrienced-temporal  suffix. 

«jo  plural  indefinite  pronoun;  zul-  motion  by  means  of  the  wind;  gtdji  to  seize  or  carry  along, 
seized;  -Liza-  motion  toward;  gai  the  or  those. 

*^qe'za  to  see;  gai  connective  turning  the  verb  into  an  infinitive. 

«-/.'a/  motion  downward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

«^6is  evidently  from  gu'da  or  got  posteriors,  and  secondarily  afterwards;  -Locals  the  same  as-(.ga. 
iidao  is  probably  Ihekcm  to  go  and  get;  -/.'a/ motion  downward,  out  of  the  canoe. 

«ajA'9l  the  reflexive  pronoun;  I subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular;  i-  to  accomplish  by 
touching  with  the  hands;  golga  stem  of  verb  meaning  to  make;  -jiff  upon  the  ocean;  qa'odihao  the  con- 
nective before  which  a verb  loses  its  temporal  suffix,  and  which  is  Itself  compomidcd  of  qa'odi  -f-  liao. 

*>qa  singular  stem  meaning  to  go;  -IIaI  motion  downward. 

*>gd'yao  SEA  + (g)ai  the  connective. 

Gt-  shape  of  a human  being;  dal  auxiliary;  -st  the  infinitive  sufli.x. 

MiM.  This  stem  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  stem  meaning  to  fly,  and  so  indicates  rapid  motion;  -zid 
TO  BEGIN  to  do  a thing;  -An  the  past-experienccd-tcmporai  suffix. 

“ Ikitn  woods;  -za  distributive  suffix;  -/  motion  in  that  place. 
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qa'odihao^*  gfi'yawai 

after  a while  the  sea 

1a'  stA  Ia 

from  I 


a'xinai 

yellow  cedar  him 
bark  bianket 


glLgl'lofAm.” 


gien 


di 

and  my 

Lgigi'lgAn. 


xAimga' 


lA 

he 

r 

he 


face 

DT  gAIl 

swam  shoreward.  Me  for 

gien  qlfi'da  1’  LdjiidxagA'n 

and  seaward  he  came  to  the  surface 

LgTgi'lgAii  gien  iiAii  stalA'  XA'ngi 

swam  landward  and  a cliff  on  the  face 

Ga'ign  I'siii  1a  1a  tt;!i'ga.stia'ngai  “ 

There  too  him  I shot  twice 


Gien  1’  qti'dji 

And  his  hair 

qia'da  1’ 

toward  he 
the  sea 

Lqlagildfi'ngAii.'"’  Gic'nhao 

held  up  his  hands  at.  And  then 


gei  1a  giVtglgAni/" 

into  he  ’ jumped. 

Gien 

took.  And 


dA'nat®®  1’ 

with  his 

L'tcIiLlxagA'n 


came  up 


di 

me 


ga 

to 


gai 


a'xAnagea 

came  to  be  near 

gien  1a  g' 

and  him  at 


02 


LU 


02 


A/  A.o' 

1 Sin 


when  again  he 


ga'lglAgAn 

dove 


1a 

he 

03 


05 


07 


agA  n 


Gie'nhao  sta'lai 

And  then  the  clilT 

Gien  r qa'dji 

And  its  top 


himself 
LU 
when 

qaif‘  giaga'nagAui”  gut 

on  the  face  tree  was  standing  upon 

stala'i  stA  djl'nagAni.’^  Skliil'xAii 

the  cliff  from  was  some  disbince.  But  still 


XA  ngi 


tcIidjuxi'dAn;''®  Gien  1’ 

began  to  shoot.  And  he 

1a  gldjigT'ldaLskl'dAn.®® 

he  held  tight  against. 

Lan  1a  1a  ge'ildagAiii.’® 

ended  him  I caused  to  become. 

qaxia'lgAni.'^® 
climbed  up. 
wA'gui’**  1a 
he 


I 

1a 

he 

75 


■ & 
toward  it 


^YnQ  IIS  lOp  LUCA.  Jill  «1  140  ^ 

tlaskitgaogA'ndi”  qa'odi  stala'i  XA'ngi  agA'n  1a  gTdjigT'ldalgaskl'dAni.^® 

himself  he  m 


bent  it 

Gien  gu  ga 

And  therein 


after 
a while 


theciiff 


on  the 
face 


got  hold  of. 


gAni’”  gei  1a  qa'tc'.igAii, 


^0^  1 * nV  7® 

was  a hole 


so 


into  he 


went  in. 


Gaiii  StA  L'gUt®‘  xe'tgi®* 

Not  from  either  downward 


“rit  = stem  above  referred  to  (50);  -gin  probably  the  continuatlve  -gAfi;  -dal  the  au.xlllary. 

<Agat  TO  .MOVE  RAPIDLY;  g\  MOTION  DOWN  into  thc  water;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

'•A  qa'dji  is  used  both  for  hair  and  for  head. 

“ dA’iiat  contains  the  connective  at.  It  means  very  much  the  same  thing  as  at,  but  Is  a stronger  form. 
■*ai  is  the  contracted  form  of  gai. 

M ji- classifier  indicating  shape  of  bianket;  -dii  motion  landward. 

“L-  shape  of  human  being;  -L!xa  motion  toward. 

“di  objective  personal  pronoun  of  thc  first  person , used  as  thc  possessive;  lafl  face;  -ga  possessive  siilfix. 
“ l!-  action  with  hands;  -gll  toward  the  land;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -an  continuative  suffix. 

«>  t-  shape  of  man;  gl  swimming  on  water;  -gil  motion  landward. 

^d'xAna  NEAR,  is  also  used  independently  as  a connective;  -geal  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  become  or 
TO  COME  TO  be;  gai  the  infinitive-forming  connective. 

<°gai-  FLOATING  ON  the  water;  -giA  motion  down  into  the  water. 

M;,-  human  shape;  -L.'xa  motion  toward. 

personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular;  gi  the  connective  to. 

“fc.'ff  TO  shoot;  -lit  to  begin  to  do. 
xAii  face;  gi  to  or  at. 

^gidji  TO  GRASP,  seize; -yif  to  become; -da  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  l-  human  shape;  stif  contact, 
-An  temporal  suffix. 

“ tc.1  = tc.'lt  to  shoot;  -ga  the  auxiliary  to  be;  -stid'h  = sllh  two;  gai  the  connective. 

’“/a  objective  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular;  la  subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular 
fell  TO  become;  -do  to  cause. 
n Also  the  word  for  spruce. 
njia  to  stand;  -gdil  the  continuative  suffix. 

”ja  TO  GO  (one  person);  -lia  quicklv;  -I  motion  upward. 

^*dji'na  also  an  adjective  meaning  a iong  distance,  far. 
i‘iAn=  the  adverb  still,  yet. 

'“rja  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that;  gui  toward  (with  motion). 

"f.'o-  shape  of  curving  tree;  skit  to  put;  -gAn  = -gAil  the  continuative  suffix. 

™ gi'dji  TO  seize;  -gil  to  become;  -da  to  cause;  Iga-  shape  assumed  by  a branching  object,  referring  hero, 
either  to  the  top  of  the  tree  or  to  the  shape  assumed  by  the  man  as  ho  climbs  off  from  it. 

'^gu  connective  THERE,  referring  to  the  cliff  which  is  understood;  fa  connective  in;  xU  hole;  -gAn  past- 
experienced-temporal  suffix. 

“ijo  TO  GO  (singular);  -lc!i  motion  inside  of  something. 

L an  indefinite  pronoim  or  adverb;  gut  tbe  connective  with  or  together. 

“icf  down;  gl  to. 
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at  qaJA'linai*^  gao^A'ilgAiii.*^ 

or  upward  (he)  could  go  was  wanting. 

tIalA'n  xuntla'gAni.*® 

we  said  to  each  other. 

Gie'nhao  ga'istA  l!  LfusdaxI'dAni. 

And  then  from  that  they  started  by  canoe, 
place 


Ga  xA'nhao*®  1’ 

In  right  he 


klotuli'fi  " 

would  die 


Lu'hao  l!  tcIri'anugadagA'n 

When  they  had  a fire 


A/  A 

1 sin 


nii'gai 


l!  da'yifixidAii.®®  Gien  ga'istA  l!  iJdaxidai  uThao®* 

they  started  to  give  to  eat.  And  from  that  they  started  by  when 

canoe 

l!  xitgTdA'figAHL®^  Lil'hao  gii  Jl!  getgadage'dAiu.®^ 

they  started  to  fight.  Then  there  we  could  notgetawny  from. 

ga'istA  II!  l!  gotgaL'dagAii.®^ 

from  that  us  they  ’ got  back  in. 

L'xiiqa'gondigAn,®^  la'hao  l! 

crept  around,  him  they 

Gien  qla'da  l!  ga'iLgi'ngTn  qa'odi  riAii  I'Kiia*®® 

And  seaward  they  lay  after  a while  a man 

itA'idgia-qA'ldada Lil  dAfiglda'lLlxasgagAn,*®® 

cedar-bark  rings  canoe  dragged  down, 


gien  gut  at 

and  each  to 
other 

t!a'odji-gai 

the  fort  too 

(Ja'lLuhao  II!  ^etgad.VgedAii  gien 

At  the  time  we  couid  not  get  away  when 

Gien 

And 


u ngu ' 

on  top  of 


nAll 

one 


the  hotise 

tcIitqatlA'lgAii.®* 

made  fali  by  shooting. 

gAiidjii^.a'giada 

dancing-blanket 

iiAn  djii'da  fsiii  1’  go'LAga 

a woman  also  him  ’ after  ’ came 

qaxia'.sgagAiii.*®®  Gien  Ldo'gvvan 

came  out.  And  Ldogwafl 


qa'Llxa.sgagAn 


ga' 


gu'ga 


l!ii 


gien  I'l! 

and  to  us 

_Af  1 


therein  them  to 


ki'ignlgAn.*®’ 

talked. 


(from  *o)  up;  gi  to. 

qa  TO  00  (singular);  -U  motion  upwakd;  -lifl  potential  sulllx;  ai  the  connective  gai,  which  turns  this 
all  into  an  infinitive. 

»yao  TO  BE  wanting;  -fAH  negative  modal  sufllx  after  the  adverb  gam  not  which  stands  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  sentence. 

“go  in;  lan  the  adverb  meaning  right  there;  Aoo,  the  connective. 

81  f’=fa  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular,  subject  of  the  verb;  k.’d'lul  to  die;  -fifl  poten- 
tial suffix. 

^HalA'il  subjective  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural;  -gan  the  temporal  suffix. 

^tda'anu  fire  or  firewood;  -ga  auxiliary  to  be;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -gan  temporal  suffix. 

"dai  TO  GIVE  food;  -lil  the  continuative  suffix;  -ltd  to  start  to  give. 

»>  l!-  used  of  TRAVEL  BY  CANOE,  scvcral  going  together;  daedal  to  go;  -xid  to  start  to  go;  ai  the  con- 
nective gai. 

“-ail  the  continuative  suffix;  -gan  temporai  sulBx. 

“it.'  personai  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plurai;  gciga  to  be  unable  (perhaps  compounded  of  fit  to 
BE  LIKE  or  in  that  condition  -l-  go  to  be);  -da  probably  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  fid  to  be  in  that  condi- 
tion; -an  past-incxpcrienced-temporal  suffix. 

« fl'iga  TO  BE  IN  SUCH  AND  SUCH  A CONDITION ; motion  of  boarding  a canoe;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning 

TO  CAUSE. 

“no  house;  gai  the  connective. 

»u'ngu  contains  gu  at,  there. 

»'  tin-  BY  creeping;  qa  to  go  (singular);  -gon  rather  aimless  motion  on  land;  -di  presents  the  action  as 
just  taking  place;  -gan  temporal  suffix. 

“Aoo  is  a connective  placed  after  fo  for  emphasis;  tc.'tt-  by  shooting;  qa  motion;  -f.'ai  motion  downward. 
“got  floating;  -gin  on  the  sea;  qa'odi  the  connective  before  which  temporal  suffixes  are  dropped. 
i“i'liilo  A male  being. 

™ gAndjUfa'gi  dancing-blanket;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  cause,  and  here  to  have  been  put  on  by 
somebody  eisc. 

t<oUA'nlgia  the  ring  itseif;  gaf  alder;  -da  the  auxiiiary  to  cause,  the  whole  evidently  meaning  cedar- 
bark  RING  DYED  WITH  ALDER  or  Upon  which  aider  has  been  piaced.  The  last -do  means  that  it  had  been 
put  upon  this  man  by  somebody  else. 

Lu  CANOE  is  object  of  following  Verb;  da il- to  accomplish  by  pulling;  gi- shape  of  canoe;  dal  motion; 
-Liza  motion  toward;  -sfa  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gan  temporai  suffix. 
iM  qa  motion  of  one  person;  -Liza  motion  toward;  -sgo  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gan  temporal  suffix. 
iniLl  objective  pronoun  of  first  person  plurai;  -go  connective  to. 

>“}o  motion  (singular);  -»go  motion  toward  the  sea. 

lotfclf-  action  with  the  voice;  Igut  verb-stem  indicating  an  action  lasting  some  time,  covering  consider 
able  ground,  different  phases  of  a question,  etc. 
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Gie'nhao  ha'lounAfi'“«  1a  l!  giVyifixAlgAii,*®®  gie'nhao  iiAn  I'Knas“® 

And  then  closer  her  they  told  to  come,  and  then  the  man 

l!  tc!itga'tgisi'figAn.“i  Ldo'gwan  gl  gwa'ogAii  gien  l!a  stA“® 

they  wished'topiake  him  fall  Into  Ldo'gwan  to  refused  and  them  from 

the  water  by  shooting. 

qa'idAui.^^  LQ'hao  stA  l!  gaitgwa'giagAn.“"  Lla'hao  a'nigai“« 

started.  Then  from  they  fled  in  terror.  They  ammunition 

wa'ga  haila'wagAni. Gie'nhao  tIalA'n  I'sifi  stA  LuisdaxI'dAiii. 

jjj  was  gone.  And  then  we  too  froin  started  by  canoe. 

Gie'nhao  DjI'dao-kun  stA  l!  Luisdaxi'dAn  gien  gal  stA'nsin 

And  then  Dji'dao-Point  from  they  started  by  canoe  and  nights  four 

sT'gai“*  gut  l!  Lgaga'i  Lil  GA'nxet-kun'  ga  l!  LuisiJxagi'lgAn.i^® 

the  ocean  upon  they  spent  when  Cape  St.  James  ’to  they  came  shoreward  by  canoe. 

Ga'istA  ^al  stin  l!  LuisdAla'i  LQ'hao  Qa'i.sun  gu  l!  iXii'sLlxagAn. 

From  that  nights  two  they  traveled  by  when  Kaisun  at  they  came  by  canoe. 

canoe 

Ilayi'n‘^‘  djilT' hao  Lga  dji'na‘^®  stA  l!  I'djin.‘^‘  Hao  Lan  fi'sgai  at 

Instead  realty  country  far  from  they  were.  Here  end  this  of 

glalgalA'ndAgai  ge'da. 

the  story  comes  to  an. 

[Translation] 

The  Ninstints  people  came  to  Kaisun  in  four  canoes  to  ask  the 
people  to  go  to  war  in  compan}''  with  them.  Then  they  went  along 
in  four  canoes.  After  they  had  crossed  (to  the  mainland),  they 
entered  Bentinck  arm.  And  they  went  in  opposite  the  fort  during 
the  night.  Then  some  people  who  had  been  camping  in  the  inlet 
began  firing  from  in  front.  There  Amai'kuns  was  killed.  They  also 
wounded  Floating.  They  also  wounded  Beloved.  lie  was  a brave 
man  among  them.  There  they  also  enslaved  two  persons.  After 
that  they  started  out.  And  those  who  started  first  went  out  to  some 
people  who  were  coming  along  under  sail.  The  noise  of  two  guns 
was  heard  there.  Afterwards  the  canoe  drifted  away  empty,  and 


>*The  stem  of  this  is  probably  halA',  which  is  also  used  as  an  interjection. 

'“ffai  floating;  = -gin  on  the  sea;  -zaI  the  auxiliary  to  tell. 

HO  Compare  with  uaH  i'UTia  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  on  p.  280.  The  suffix  -s  makes  the 
indefinite  fonn  definite. 

Hifc.'if-  BY  shooting;  gat  to  move  quickly;  gi  motion  under  water;  -stil  the  auxiliary  to  wish. 

a^gwao  verb-stem. 

HO  L.’a  the  objective  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural;  stA  the  connective  from. 

'Hja  TO  GO  (singular);  -id  is  probably  contracted  from  the  auxiliary  -xid  to  begin. 

Ho-yio  probably  the  suffix  indicating  motion  straight  through  to  the  object;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

H«?ai  the  connective  the. 

HI  haitaw  = hailu  to  destroy;  perhaps  related  to  the  name  for  the  being  that  brings  pestilence,  HailVtas. 

H8ji«  means  the  open  expanse  of  sea;  in  taking  the  connective  gai  the  final  s is  dropped. 

H'ffai  the  connective  the. 

ifi-  BY  canoe;  ts  stem;  -L’xa  motion  toward  anything;  -gil  motion  landward. 

'^hayl'il  an  adverb  always  used  when  something  falls  out  differently  from  what  was  expected.  In 
this  case  the  rest  of  the  clause,  which  naturally  belongs  with  it,  is  omitted  and  its  sense  left  to  the  hearer. 

REALLY,  actually;  Is  Strengthened  and  emphasis  placed  upon  it  by  the  connective  hao. 

'^djl'iia  FAR,  an  adjective  depending  upon  the  preceding  noun  Lga  country. 

“Mn  the  past-experienced-temporal  suffix. 

‘“//oo  refers  to  all  of  the  story  preceding,  which  it  connects  with  this  sentence;  Lan  an  adverb  depend- 
ing upon  gl'da;  a'sgai  (=.  Os  or  a'djl  -p  gai)  a demonstrative  referring  also  to  the  preceding  story;  at  con- 
nective WITH,  OF,  etc.  QlalgalA'ndAgai  probably  has  the  same  stem  as  the  verb  treated  of  under  note 
107 ; gai  the  connective. 
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they  enslaved  two  women.  (The  others)  came  thither,  and  while 
they  lay  close  to  the  land,  rejoicing  over  the  persons  captured,  some 
people  came  sailing  around  a point  in  a canoe,  saw  them  and  jumped 
off.  Then  (we)  landed  in  pursuit  of  them.  And  after  I had  spent 
some  little  time  preparing  myself,  I got  off.  And  I started  to  pursue 
one  person  who  was  running  about  near  the  sea.  After  I had  chased 
him  about  in  the  woods  for  a while,  he  jumped  into  the  ocean.  And 
I took  his  hair,  along  with  his  yellow-cedar  bark  blanket,  away  from 
him.  And  he  came  up  out  at  sea  and  held  up  his  hands  in  front  of 
my  face  (in  token  of  surrender).  Then  he  swam  shoreward  toward 
me.  When  he  got  near  me,  he  dove  again  and  came  to  the  surface 
out  at  sea,  and  1 began  to  shoot  at  him.  Then  he  swam  landward 
and  held  himself  tightly  against  the  face  of  a certain  cliff.  After  1 
had  shot  at  him  twice  there,  1 stopped.  Then  he  climbed  up  upon 
a tree  standing  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  although  its  top  was 
some  distance  from  the  cliff,  he  bent  it  toward  it,  and  after  a while 
got  hold  of  the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  he  went  into  a hole  in  it.  He 
could  not  go  from  it  either  downward  or  upward.  We  said  to  one 
another  that  he  would  die  right  in  it. 

Then  they  started  from  that  place  in  their  canoes.  Then  they  had 
a fire  and  began  to  give  each  other  food.  And  after  they  again 
started  off,  they  again  began  fighting  with  the  fort.  Then  we  got 
into  a position  from  which  we  could  not  get  away.  Then,  although 
we  could  not  get  away  at  first,  they  finally  got  us  into  (the  canoes). 
And  a certain  person  crept  around  on  top  of  the  house.  They  shot 
him  so  that  he  fell  down.  And  after  they  had  lain  out  to  sea  for 
some  time,  a man  wearing  a dancing-blanket  and  cedar-bark  rings 
drao-"ed  down  a canoe  and  came  out  to  us,  accompanied  by  a woman. 
And  those  in  Ldo'gwaffs  canoe  talked  to  them.  Then  they  told  the 
woman  to  come  closer,  and  said  that  they  should  shoot  the  man  so 
that  he  would  fall  into  the  water.  Ldo'gwan  refused  and  started 
away  from  them.  Then  they  fled  away  in  terror.  Their  ammu- 
nition was  all  gone.  Then  we  also  started  off. 

Then  they  started  from  Point-Djfdao,  and,  after  they  had  spent 
four  nights  upon  the  sea,  they  came  to  Cape  St.  James.  After  they 
had  traveled  two  more  nights,  they  came  to  Kaisun.  Instead  of 
accomplishing  what  they  had  hoped,  they  returned  from  a far  country 
almost  empty-handed.  Here  this  story  comes  to  an  end. 
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TSIMSHIAN 


Franz  Boas 


§1.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Tsimstiian  (Chimniesyan)  is  spoken  on  the  coast  of  northern 
British  Columl)ia  and  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Nass;  and  Skeena 
rivers.  On  the  islands  off  the  coast  the  Tsimshian  occupy  the  region 
southward  as  far  as  Milbank  sound. 

Three  principal  dialects  may  be  distinguished:  The  Tsimshian 
proper,  which  is  spoken  on  Skeena  river  and  on  the  islands  farther  to 
the  south;  the  Nisqa'^,  which  is  spoken  on  Fass  river,  and  the 
Gdtkcan  (Gyitkshan),  which  is  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of  Skeena 
river.  The  first  and  second  of  these  dialects  form  the  subject  of  the 
following  discussion.  The  description  of  the  Tsimshian  proper  is  set 
off  by  a vertical  rule  down  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  pages. 

The  Tsimshian  dialect  has  been  discussed  by  the  writer^  and  by 
Count  von  der  Schulenburg.^  I have  also  brieily  discussed  the  dialect 
of  Nass  river, ^ and  have  published  a collection  of  texts  ^ in  the  same 
dialect.  References  accompanying  examples  (like  290.2)  refer  to  pagc 
and  line  in  this  publication;  those  preceded  by  ZE  refer  to  a Tsimshian 
text  with  notes  published  by  me.’^ 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§ 2.  System  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Tsimshian  dialects  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  other  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.  It 
abounds  particularly  in  ^’-sounds  and  ^sounds.  The  informants  from 

> Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada  {Report  of  the  59th  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1889,  877-889). 

*Dr.  A.  C.  Graf  von  der  Schulenburg,  Die  Sprache  der  Zimshlan-Indianer  (Brunswick,  1894). 

•Tenth  and  Eleventh  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada  {Reports  of 
the  65th  and  66th  Meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advoncemenl  of  Scienee,  1895,  583-586'  1896 
686-591). 

•Tsimshian  Texts  {Bulletin  27  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1902). 

‘Eine  Sounensage  der  Tsimsehian,  Zeilschriftfur  Ethnologic,  1908,  776-797. 
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whom  m\'  material  in  the  Kass  river  dialect  has  been  gathered  used 

the  hiatus  frequently,  without,  however,  giving  the  preceding  stop 

enough  strength  to  justify  the  introduction  of  a fortis.  A few  people 

from  other  villages,  whom  1 heard  occasionally,  seemed  to  use  greater 

strength  of  articulation;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  older  mode 

of  pronunciation  had  a distinct  series  of  strong  stops.  In  the  Tsim- 

shian  dialect  the  fortis  survives  clearly  in  the  t and />/  while  the  U 

and  ^ fortis  have  come  to  be  very  weak.  1 have  also  observed  in  this 

dialect  a distinct  fortis  of  the  y,  w,  ?»,  »,  and  1.  In  these  sounds 

the  increased  stress  of  articulation  brings  about  a tension  of  the  vocal 

» 

chords  and  epiglottis,  the  release  of  which  gives  the  .sound  a .strongly 
sonant  character,  and  produces  a glottal  stop  preceding  the  sound 
when  it  appears  after  a vowel.  Thus  the  fortes  of  these  continued 
sounds  are  analogous  to  the  Kwakiutl  ^//,  ^>i,  and  Pre- 

sumably the  same  sounds  occur  in  the  Nass  dialect,  although  they 
escaped  my  attention.  Ditferentiation  between  surd  and  sonant  is 
difficult,  particular! V in  the  velar  series. 

The  phonetics  of  Tsimshian  take  an  exceptional  position  among  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  in  that  the  series  of  I stops  are 
missing.  Besides  the  sound  corresponding  to  our  /,  we  find  onl)^  the 
I,  a voiceless  continued  sound  produced  by  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
space  behind  the  canine  teeth;  the  whole  front  part  of  the  mouth  being 
tilled  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  pressed  against  the  palate.  The 
Tsimshian  dialect  has  a continued  .sonant^’  sound,  which  is  exceedingly 
weak  and  I’esembles  the  weak  medial  which  has  almost  no  trill  and  is 
pronounced  a little  iii  front  of  the  border  of  the  hard  palate.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  sound  in  Tlingit  which  Swanton  (see  p.  165)  wi'ites  y, 
Imt  which  I have  heard  among  the  older  generation  of  Tlingit  distinctly 
as  the  same  sound  as  the  Tsimshian  sound  here  discussed.  ith  the 
assumption  that  it  was  originally  the  continued  sonant  corresponding 
to  X of  other  Pacific  Coast  languages  agrees  its  prevalent  u tinge.  I 
feel,  however,  a weak  trill  in  pronouncing  the  sound,  and  for  this 
reason  I have  used  the  symbol  r for  denoting  this  sound.  In  some 
cases  a velar  trill  appears,  which  I have  written  r. 

In  the  Nass  dialect,  liquids  (m,  n,  1)  that  occur  at  the  ends  of  words 
are  suppressed.  Tongue  and  lips  are  placed  in  position  for  these  sounds, 
but  there  is  no  emission  of  air,  and  hence  no  sound,  unless  a following 
w'ord  with  its  outgoing  breath  makes  the  terminal  sound  audible. 
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The  vocalic  S3^steni  of  Tsimshian  is  similar  to  that  of  other  North- 
west Coast  languages,  with  which  it  has  in  common  the  strong  tend- 
ency to  a weakening  of  vowels.  The  Tsimshian  dialect  has  no  clear 
a,  but  all  its  a’s  are  intermediate  between  a and  d.  Only  after  w does 
this  vowel  assume  a pui’er  a tinge.  A peculiarity  of  the  language  is 
the  doubling  of  almost  every  long  vowel  b}'  the  addition  of  a parasitic 
vowel  of  the  same  timbre  as  the  principal  vowel,  but  pronounced  with 
relaxation  of  all  muscles. 

P'ollowing  is  a tabular  statement  of  the  sounds  observed  in  the  Nass 
dialect. 

The  series  of  vowels  may  be  rendered  as  follows:* 


E 

Short u o 6 a e e % i 

Long - 0 d d d e - t 


'\^dth  parasitic  vowel  ...  - du  do  da  de  ee  - It 
This  series  begins  with  the  w-vowel  with  rounded  lips  and  open 
posterior  part  of  mouth-opening,  and  proceeds  with  less  protrusion  of 
lips  and  wider  opening  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  to  a;  then, 
with  gradual  flattening  of  the  middle  part  of  the  mouth-opening, 
through  e to  i. 


The  system  of  consonants  is  contained  in  the  following  table: 


Stops 

Affricafives 

Contin  tied 

Nasals 

a 

cd 

c 

o 

•d 

u 

CO 

Surd  fol- 
lowed 
by  hiatus  J 

Sonant  1 

T3 

u 

3 

Surd  fol- 
lowed 
jy  hiatus 

Sonant 

1 

*3 

3 

Labial  .... 

. h 

P 

b’) 

— 



_ 

m 

Dental  .... 

. d 

t 

(^’) 

dz 

ts 

Z 

s,{c) 

n 

Anterior  palatal  . 

• g' 

k; 

{k-^) 

— 

— 

— 

X' 

Middle  palatal 

• g 

k 

(/{:’) 

— 





_ 

X 

Velar  .... 

• ^ 

g 

(?’) 

- 

- 

- 

(?■) 

. X 

- 

Lateral,  voiced  continued  . 
voiceless  stop  (?)  . 


Breathing  ••.... 

Semi-vowels  . . ; 

y hw 

It  is  doubtful  whether  c (English  sh)  occurs  as  a separate  sound; 
s seems  rather  to  be  pronounced  with  somewhat  open  teeth.  The 

sounds  g and  k take  very  often  a «-tinge.  The  semi-vowel  w.  is 
almost  alwa}’s  aspirated. 

^^jN^standing  Its  defects,  I have  adhered  for  the  Nass  dialect  to  the  spelling  used  in  previous 


44877 — Bull.  40,  pt  1 — 10- 


•10 
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§ 3.  Grouping  of  Sounds  and  Laws  of  Euphony 

Clustering  of  consonants  is  almost  unrestricted,  and  a number  of 
extended  consonantic  clusters  may  occur;  as,  for  instance,  -likHif, 
]}pt,  qsL^  -('tg',  and  many  others. 

Examples  are: 

aJqijV^det  they  reached  111.1* 
a! came  35.1 
eagle  178.10 

There  are,  however,  a number  of  restrictions  regulating  the  use  of 
consonants  before  vowels.  Terminal  surd  stops  and  the  allricative  ts 
are  transformed  into  sonants  whenever  a.vowel  is  added  to  the  word. 

g’at  man  g'a'dEni  90.6 

gwall-^  dry  gwa'lgwa  176.2 

nE-he'p  uncle  dEp-le'Ele  my  uncles  157.9 

n-tde'Us  grandmother  tde'Edze  my  grandmother  157.10 

It  seems  that  single  surd  stops  do  not  occur  in  intervocalic  position. 
A number  of  apparent  exceptions,  like  k'd_pE-  small,  were  heard  by 
me  often  with  sonant,  and  contain  probably  in  reality  sonants. 

There  arc  a number  of  additional  intervocalic  changes: 

Intervocalic  x'  changes  into  y. 


In  a few  cases  I is  assimilated  by  preceding  n. 
an-hv)t'n  instead  of  an-liwVl  40.6,  7 

§ 4.  The  Phonetic  Systems  of  Nass  and  Tsimshian 

The  system  of  vowels  of  Tsimshian  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Nass  dialect,  except  that  the  pure  a and  a do  not  occur. 
The  vowels  o d,  and  e e appear  decidedly  as  variants  of  u u and  i i 
respectively,  their  timbre  being  modilied  by  adjoining^consonants. 


X changes  into  o. 
X changes  into  g.  T 


This  last  change  is  not  quite  regular. 

(ypin  you  throw  139.3 
hwila'yi  I know 
Jid'yciEiii  use  of — 55.3 
xbEtsd'we  I am  afraid 
k'sa'unin  1 go  out!  171.4 
ydCdgan  to  feed 


ax'  to  throw 


hwila'x-  to  know 
hdx'  to  use 


xhEtsd'x  afraid 
Jc'sax  to  go  out 
yd' 6x1^  to  eat 


> Figures  refer  to  page 
Ethnology)-,  Hgnres  precc( 

Americnii  Elhnologienl  Soeiety,  Vol.  iii,  1910). 
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I have  been  able  to  observe  the  system  of  consonants  of  Tsim- 
shian  more  fully  than  that  of  the  Nass  dialect.  It  may  be  repre- 
sented as  follows: 


Stops 

Affricati 

VPS 

Cotithi  upd 

yasols 

c 

03 

*d 

a 

C3 

'H 

m 

d — 

■g 

3 

d 

03 

o 

03 

s 

03 

£ 

O 

03 

3 

03 

& 

03'-' 

3 

03 

O 

03 

O 

Labial  .... 

. i 

P 

p! 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7)1 

7)1 ! 

Dental  . . . . 

. d 

t 

t! 

dz 

ts 

is/ 

— 

71 

71 ! 

Anterior  palatal  . 

• r 

t 

h! 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Middle  palatal 

• g 

k 

k! 

- 

- 

- 

7' 

- 

- 

- 

Velar  .... 

■ g 

a 

g- 

- 

- 

- 

ir) 

X 

- 

— 

Glottal  .... 

e 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lateral,  continued. 

voiced 

. 

. 

1 

U U 

fortis 

. 

• 

1! 

I 

h 

y,  w 

y!,  w! 


“ voiceless,  posterior 
Breathing  ..... 

Semi-vowels  .... 

“ fortis 

The  terminal  surd  is  much  weaker  than  in  the  Nass  dialect,  and  1 
have  recorded  many  cases  in  which  the  terminal  stop  is  without 
doubt  a sonant: 

wall)  house  g'ad  people 

Before  g and  It,  terminal  sonants  become  surds: 

ttn-ts!Em-la'°pgE  great  cave  ES  96.30 
nE-ga'itga°  his  hat  ES  90.1 

Before  t and  vowels,  the  sound  remains  a sonant: 

g'aHE  . . . to  draw  water  . . . ES  96.10 
he'°ldEt  . . . many  . . . ES  96.14: 

The  fact  that  some  terminal  sounds  alwa}^s  remain  surd  shows 
that  in  the  cases  of  alternation  of  surd  and  sonant  the  latter  must 
be  considered  the  stem  consonant. 

Some  of  the  sounds  require  fuller  discussion.  It  has  been 
stated  before  that  the  fortes,  as  pronounced  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, are  not  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be  and  as  they  are  among 
more  southern  tribes.  The  if-series  is  alveolar,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touching  behind  the  teeth.  The  affricatives  have  a clear  continued 
«-sound,the  tip  of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper  teeth;  while  *•  has 
a decided  tinge  of  the  English  sh.  It  is  pronounced  with  tip  of 
tongue  turned  back  (cerebral)  and  touching  the  palate.  The  teeth 
are  closed.  The  sound  is  entirely  surd.  The  nasals  m and  n are 
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long  continued  and  sonant,  even  in  terminal  positions;  m!  and  n! 
have  great  tension  of  oral  closure  with  accompan}dng  tension  of 
glottis  and  epiglottis.  The  sound  r has  been  described  before.  It 
is  entirely  absent  in  the  Nass  dialect.  Bishop  Ridley,  who  prepared 
the  translation  of  the  gospel  on  which  Count  von  der  Schulenburg’s 
grammar  is  based,  lias  rendered  this  sound,  which  often  follows  a 
very  obscure  % or  £,  by  u;  but  I hear  distinctly  r.  Thus,  in  place 
of  Bishop  Ridley’s  nuyu  (I),  I hear  nlE'ryu;  instead  of  guel,  gs'i'Et; 
instead  of  shgU,^  sgEr.  In  the  Nass  dialect,  e or  i takes  the  place  of 


this  sound: 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

SgET 

sg'l 

nlE'rETl 

ne'  Eii 

gE'rel 

se'i'eI 

g’e'  eI 

se'eI 

UIeWeI 

k’^e'  eI 

gE'rEdax 

k'e'dax 

gE'rEtks 

qVE'rEiig’axs 

e'teivx 

g'etks 

qi'e'ng’ixs 

enx 

ETEtnl 

erriL 

E'rla 

elx 

English 

to  lie 
thou 
to  pick 
middle 
one 
to  ask 
to  reach 

to  crush  with  foot 

box 

bucket 

seal 


The  sound  ha-s,  however,  a close  affinity  to  u,  before  which  it 
tends  to  disappear. 

pllci'r  to  tell;  I tell. 

It  is  suggestive  that  many  w-sounds  of  Tsimshian  are  I or  e in  Nass. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  u and  r in  Tsimshian  are  either  a later 
differentiation  of  one  sound  or  that  a loss  of  r has  occurred  in  many 
forms.  On  the  whole,  the  latter  theory  appears  more  plausible. 


Examples  of 

this  substitution 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

dills 

dels 

t!u°s 

ties 

du'°la 

de'lix 

hu°s 

wi^ 

iu'°tk 

ie'tky- 

du°lk 

dlLky- 

hu°tk 

etkV' 

lu'°nti 

L%ntx‘ 

lu'alg'at 

le'  Elg' it 

su°ns 

sins 

lut 

let 

gu'°_p!El 

t'i'lVEl 

the  following: 

English 

to  live 
to  push 
tongue 
root 

to  have  around  neck 

cedar-bark  basket 

to  call 

angry 

feast 

blind 

wedge 

two 
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In  terminal  position  Tsimshian 
after  long  vowels  r to  x. 

-£?’ corresponds  to  Nass  -ax, 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

dET 

dax 

to  die,  plural 

hSET 

hsax 

to  go  out,  plural 

XJEV 

yax 

to  hide 

U!ev 

tsiax 

much 

SET 

sax 

mouth  of  river 

Iet 

Lax 

under 

Examples  of  r following  a long  vowel  are — 


lar 

lax 

trout 

ts!dr 

tsldx 

inside 

dzlr 

d^x 

porpoise 

Combined  with  change  of  vowels  are- 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

jMd'r 

pLeyo'x 

to  tell 

xltr 

XLUX 

to  burst 

The  sound  r,  the  continued  sonant  corresponding  to  g,  is  heard 

very  often  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  ganra'n  trees; 

but  it  disappears 

invariably  when  the  word  is  pronounced  slowly. 

and  g takes  its  place. 

The  sounds  cr  and  x of  the  Nass  dialect  do  not  occur  in  the  Tsim- 

shian  dialect. 

The  ending  »•  of  the  Nass  dialect  is 

generally  replaced  by  i in 

Tsimshian. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

loila'i 

hwuld'x' 

to  know 

hoi 

hdx’ 

to  use 

gai^ 

qdJix' 

wing 

wai 

wax’ 

to  paddle 

This  change  is 

evidently  related  to  the  substitution  of  y for  x' 

before  vowels. 

Terminal  x of  the  Nass  dialect  tends 

to  be  displaced  by  a ter- 

minal  a. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

du'Ha 

ddlix 

tongue 

E'rla 

elx 

seal 

nd'Ha 

ndLx 

jejune 

gaina 

qenx 

trail 

go'ep!a 

qd'eplax 

light 

naP 

nax 

bait 

t!d° 

d’ax 

lake 
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Here  belong  also — 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

me 

ntdx 

sour 

ba° 

box 

to  wait 

Vocalic  changes,  besides  those  referred  to  before  in  connection 
with  the  sound  ?*,  occur. 

In  place  of  ait  in  Tsimshian  we  lind  e in  Nass. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

hail  ■ 

he 

to  say 

gil-haxt'li 

g'ile'lix’ 

inland 

g'ltxau'tk 

g'itxe'ik 

some  time  ago 

t!  Em-ga'  us 

t.'Ein-qe's 

head 

ma'alkst  {mdlkst)  melk'st 

Tsimshian  dii  is  replaced  in  Nass  by  do. 

crab-apple 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

yd'uxk 

yd'oxk^ 

to  eat,  singular 

yd'  uk 

xjdok'^ 

to  follow 

qJd'watsx 

qld'dtsx 

gills 

Initial  wd  of  Tsimshian 

is  sometimes  replaced  by  o in  Nass. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

■ivdpx 

bpx 

forehead 

Another  very  frequent  change  is  that  from  a 

following  10  to  t. 

Tsimsliian 

Nass 

English 

wdlp 

hioilp 

house 

wdl 

hwtl 

to  do 

xodtk 

hwUk^ 

from 

islawd'n 

tsluim'n 

top 

igwd'lksElk 

Igu-uA'lksiLk^ 

prince 

u'ds 

{hai)vA's 

rain 

The  substitution  is,  however,  not  regular,  for 

we  find — 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

xodi 

hwdx' 

to  paddle 

wd)i 

Inoan 

to  sit,  plural 

Related  to  this  is  probabl}' — 

Tsimshian  Nass 

ha' yets  h^ts 

ha' yttk'^ 

gai'na  qenx 

sgd'yil’s  sqeksk'''  > 

Tsimshian/*/  is  replaced  by  Nass  m. 

• Tsimshian  Nass 

l)!a'lg-ws  ma'Ufix 

j)!as  mas 

j)!e'yan  miyd'n 

j)!al 

gan-sp.Ui  gan-sma 


English 

to  send 
to  stand 
trail 

to  wound 

English 

heavy 
to  gl’OW 
smoke 
button 
baton 
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§ 5.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  most  characteristic  trait  of  Tsimshian  grammar  is  the  use  of  a 
superabundance  of  particles  that  modify  tiie  foilowing  word.  Pho- 
neticaiiy  these  particles  are  strong  enough  to  foi-m  a syllabic  unit, 
and  they  remain  always  separated  b}"  a hiatus  from  the  following 
word.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  no  accent,  and  must  therefore 
be  designated  either  as  proclitics  or  as  prefixes.  These  appear  par- 
ticularly with  verbal  stems,  but  their  use  with  nominal  stems  is 
not  by  any  means  rai’c.  They  do  not  undergo  any  modifications, 
except  in  a few  cases,  and  for  this  reason  a large  part  of  the  gram- 
matical processes  relate  to  the  use  of  these  particles.  On  the  whole, 
their  position  in  the  sentence  or  word-complex  is  fairly  free.  Suf- 
fixes are  rather  few  in  number.  The}'  difler  fundamentally  from 
the  proclitic  particles  in  being  phonetically  weaker  and  in  forming 
with  the  preceding  stem  a firm  unit.  Some  pronouns  which  belong 
to  the  proclitic  series  are  also  phonetically  weak  and  share  with  the 
suffixes  the  inclination  to  amalgamate  with  the  preceding  elements. 
Thus  the  proclitic  j)ronouns  sometimes  become  apparently  suffixes 
of  the  preceding  words,  Avhatever  these  may  be. 

Incorporation  of  the  nominal  object  occurs  principally  in  terms 
expressing  habitual  activities.  In  the.se  it  is  well  developed. 

The  Tsimshian  uses  stem  modifications  extensively  for  expressing 
grammatical  processes.  Most  important  among  these  is  reduplica- 
tion, which  is  very  frequent,  and  which  follows,  on  the  whole,  fixed 
laws.  Change  of  stem-v'owel  is  not  so  common,  and  seems  some- 
times to  have  developed  from  reduplication.  It  occurs  also  in  com- 
pound words,  which  form  a peculiar  trait  of  the  language.  Not 
many  instances  of  this  type  of  composition  have  been  observed,  but 
they  play  undoubtedly  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
language.  Many  elements  used  in  word-composition  have  come  to 
be  so  weak  in  meaning  that  they  are  at  present  more  or  less  formal 
elements.  This  is  true  particularly  of  suffixes,  but  also,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  prefixes,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  have  preserved  a 
distinct  meaning. 

The  grammatical  processes  of  Tsimshian  have  assumed  a much  more 
foimal  character  than  those  of  many  other  Indian  languages.  It  is 
not  possible  to  laydown  general  rules  of  composition  or  reduplication, 
which  would  cover  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  field  of  gi-ammar. 
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Instead  of  this,  we  line!  peculiar  forms  that  belong  to  certain  definite 
stems — peculiar  plurals,  passives,  causatives,  etc.,  that  must  be  treated 
in  the  form  of  lists  of  types.  In  this  respect  Tsimshian  resembles  the 
vVthapascan  with  its  groups  of  verbal  stems,  the  Salish  and  Takelma 
with  their  modes  of  reduplication,  and  the  Iroquois  with  its  classes  of 
verbs.  The  freedom  of  the  language  lies  particularh'  in  the  extended 
free  use  of  proclitics. 

§6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  use  of  the  same  stems  as  nouns  and  as  verbs  is  common  in  Tsim- 
shian, although  the  occurrence  of  nominalizing  and  verbalizing  ele- 
ments .shows  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  clearl}"  felt. 
The  proclitic  particles  mentioned  in  the  last  section  may  also  be  used 
with  both  verbs  and  nouns.  While  many  of  these  particles,  particu- 
larl}'  the  numerous  class  of  local  adverbs,  always  precede  the  stem 
from  which  thc3fcan  not  be  separated,  (here  are  a considerable  number 
of  modal  elements  which  have  a greater  freedom  of  position,  and 
which  merge  into  the  group  of  independent  adverbs.  These  elements 
are  so  numerous  and  diverse  in  meaning,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  classification.  The  group  of  local  proclitics  occupies  a 
prominent  place  on  account  of  its  numbers  and  the  nicetv  of  local  dis- 
tinctions. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  separate  it  strictl}"  from  the 
group  of  modal  proclitics. 

The  use  of  these  proclitics  is  .so  g(‘neral,  that  the  total  number  of 
common  verbal  stems  is  rather  restricted. 

The  proclitics  are  used — 

(1)  As  local  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(2)  As  modal  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(3)  To  transform  verbs  into  nouns; 

(4)  To  transform  nouns  into  verbs. 

Almost  all  the  proclitics  belonging  to  these  groups  form  a syntactic 
unit  with  the  following  stem,  so  that  in  the  sentence  the^'  can  not  be 
separated  from  it.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the  transitive  verb 
precedes  the  whole  complex. 

Another  series  of  proclitics  differs  from  the  last,  011I3'  in  that  they  do 
not  form  so  firm  a unit  with  the  stem.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the 
transitive  verb  may  separate  them  from  the  following  stem.  To  this 
group  belong  all  strictly  temporal  particles.  The  transition  from  this 
class  to  true  adverbs  is  quite  gradual. 
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In  the  group  of  inseparable  modal  proclitics  must  also  be  classed 
the  plural  prefixes  and  Z-,  which  will  be  discussed  in  43-15. 

The  pronominal  subjects  of  some  forms  of  the  transitiv^e  verb — and 
of  some  forms  of  the  inti-ansitive  verb  as  well — are  also  proclitics. 
They  consist  each  of  a single  consonant,  and  have  the  tendency  to 
amalgamate  with  the  preceding  word. 

Suffixes  are  few  in  number.  They  are  partly  modal  in  character, 
signifying  ideas  like  passive,  elimination  of  object  of  the  transitive 
verb,  causative.  A second  group  expresses  certainty  and  uncertainty 
and  the  source  of  information.  By  a peculiar  treatment,  consisting 
partly  in  the  use  of  suffixes,  the  modes  of  the  verb  are  differentiated. 
Still  another  group  indicates  presence  and  absence;  these  take  the  place 
to  a great  extent  of  demonstrative  pronouns.  The  objective  and  pos- 
sessive pronouns  are  also  formed  b}'  means  of  suffixes.  Most  remark- 
able among  the  suffixes  are  the  connectives  which  express  the  relations 
between  adjective  and  noun,  adverb  and  verb,  subject  and  object, 
predicate  and  object,  preposition  and  object,  and  conjunction  and  the 
following  word.  There  are  only  a few  classes  of  these  connectives,  b}^ 
means  of  which  practically  all  sjmtactic  relations  are  expressed  that 
are  not  expressed  by  means  of  particles. 

Reduplication  serves  primarily  the  purpose  of  forming  the  plural. 
A number  of  particles  require  reduplicated  forms  of  the  following 
verb.  Among  these  are  the  particles  indicating  imitation,  genuine, 
ACTION  DONE  WHILE  IN  MOTION.  The  progressive  is  indicated  by  a 
different  kind  of  reduplication. 

Nouns  are  classified  from  two  points  of  view,  according  to  form, 
and  as  special  human  individuals  and  common  nouns.  The  selection 
of  verbal  stems  and  of  numerals  accompan^dng  the  noun  is  determined 
b}"  a classification  according  to  form,  while  there  is  no  grammatical 
differentiation  in  the  noun  itself.  The  classes  of  the  numeral  are 
formed  partly  b3'-  independent  stems,  but  largely  by  suffixes  or  by 
contraction  of  the  numeral  and  a classifying  noun.  In  sjmtactic  con- 
struction a sharp  division  is  made  between  special  human  individuals— 
including  personal  and  personal  demonstrative  pronouns,  some  terms 
of  relationship,  and  proper  names — and  other  nouns. 

Plurality  is  ordinarily  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb. 
It  would  seem  that  the  primary  idea  of  these  forms  is  that  of  distri- 
bution, l)ut  at  present  this  idea  is  clearly  implied  in  onl^'^  one  of  the 
man}  methods  of  forming  the  plural.  The  inultiplicit}'  of  the  methods 
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used  for  forming  the  plural  is  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Tsiinshian  language. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  most  forms  of  the  transitive  verb 
are  treated  ditferently  from  intransitive  verbs.  While  the  subject  of 
these  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  precedes  the  verb,  that  of  the  intran- 
sitive verb,  which  is  identical  with  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
with  the  possessive  pronoun,  follows  the  verb.  This  relation  is  obscured 
b\’  a peculiar  use  of  intransitive  constructions  that  seem  to  have  gained 
a wider  application,  and  b}'  the  use  of  the  transitive  pronoun  in  some 
forms  of  the  intransitive  verb.  The  independent  personal  pronoun, 
l)oth  in  its  absolute  case  (subject  and  object)  and  in  its  oblique  case,  is 
derived  from  the  intransitive  pronoun. 

All  oblique  .syntactic  relations  of  noun  and  verb  are  expressed  b}’^  a 
single  preposition,  a,  which  also  serves  frcciuentl}'  to  introduce  subor- 
dinate clauses  which  are  nominalized  by  means  of  particles. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§7-67) 

Proclitic  Particles  (§§7-16) 

§7.  General  Jtemarks 

The  Tsiinshian  language  possesses  a very  large  number  of  particles 
which  quardy  the  verb  or  noun  that  follows  them,  each  particle  modi- 
fying the  whole  following  complex,  which  consists  of  particles  and  a 
verbal  or  nominal  stem.  All  these  particles  are  closely  connected 
with  the  following  .stem,  which  carries  the  accent.  Neverthele.ss  they 
retain  their  phonetic  independence.  When  the  terminal  .sound  of  the 
particle  is  a consonant,  and  the  first  sound  of  the  following  .stem 
is  a vowel,  there  always  remains  a hiatus  between  the  two.  Lack 
of  cohesion  is  also  shown  in  the  formation  of  the  plural.  In  a very 
few  cases  only  is  the  stem  with  its  particles  treated  as  a unit.  Usually 
the  particles  remain  unmodified,  while  the  stem  takes  its  peculiar 
plural  form,  as  though  no  particles  were  present.  There  are  very  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  freedom  of  use  of  these  particles  is  v^eiy  great,  and  the  ideas 
expressed  by  them  are  quite  varied.  There  is  not  even  a rigid  dis- 
tinction between  adverbial  and  adnominal  particles,  and  for  this  reason 
a satisfactory  grouping  is  very  difficult.  Neither  is  the  order  of  the 
particles  sufficient!}'  definitely  fixed  to  afford  a satisfactory  basis  for 
their  classilication. 
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As  will  be  shown  later  (§22),  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs  may  be 
transformed  into  elements  analogous  to  the  particles  here  discussed 
by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -Em.  Since  a number  of  particles  have 
the  same  ending  -Em  {haldEni-  no.  77;  j)ElE/n-  no.  80;  hElxsEm-  no. 
81;  niESEm-  no.  83;  /worn-  no.  96;  isa^am-  no.  9;  ts'ElEm-  no..  7; 
xptlytm-  no.  126;  lEgEm-  no.  5;  and  the  monosyllabic  particles  am-  no. 
136;  ham-  no.  156;  t'Em-  no.  140;  t'Em-  no.  13;  tdEm-  no.  152;  hSEm- 
no.  146;  j’a/n-  no.  118;  xleui-  no.  56;  LEin-  no.  134;  SEin-  no.  168; 
(lEm-  no.  170),  it  seems  justifiable  to  suggest  that  at  least  some  of 
these  may  either  have  or  have  had  an  independent  existence  as  stems 
that  may  take  pronominal  endings,  and  that  their  present  form  is 
due  to  contractions  (see  § 33).  At  least  one  particle  {q'ai-  no.  122) 
seems  to  occur,  both  with  and  without  the  connective  -sm. 

The  particles  may  be  classified  according  to  the  fixity  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  following  stem.  In  a large  number  the  connection  is 
so  firm  that  the  pronoun  can  not  be  placed  between  particle  and  stem, 
so  that  the  two  form  a syntactic  unit.  A much  smaller  number  may 
be  so  separated.  Since  onl}'^  the  subject  of  the  ti’ansitive  verb  appears 
in  this  position  (see  § 48),  it  is  impossible  to  tell  detinltel}"  in  every 
csise  to  which  group  a particle  belongs.  Furthermore,  the  particles  of 
the  second  group  may  in  some  cases  be  joined  to  the  verb  more  firmly, 
so  that  the  pronominal  subject  precedes  them,  while  this  freedom  does 
not  exist  in  the  former  group. 

The  most  distinct  group  among  the  particles  is  formed  by  the  local 
adverbs.  Many  of  these  occur  in  pairs;  as  up  and  down,  in  and  out, 
etc.  All  of  these  express  motion.  In  many  cases  in  which  we  should 
use  an  adverb  expressing  position,  the  Tsimshian  use  adverbs  express- 
ing motion,  the  position  being  indicated  as  a result  of  motion.  For 
instance,  instead  of  he  stands  near  by,  the  Tsimshian  will  say  he  is 
PLACED  TOWARD  A PLACE  NEAR  BY.  These  particlcs  are  generally 
adverbial.  This  seems  to  be  due,  however,  more  to  their  significance 
than  to  a prevalent  adverbial  character.  We  find  instances  of  their 
use  with  nouns;  as, 

gali-a'ks  river  {gali-  up  river;  ak‘s  water) 

A second  group  might  be  distinguished,  consisting  of  local  adverbs, 
which,  however,  show  a gradual  transition  into  modal  adverbs.  Here 
belong  terms  like  in,  on,  over,  lengthwise,  all  over,  sideways, 
etc.  In  composition  this  group  precedes  the  first  group;  but  no  fixed 
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rules  can  l)C  given  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  particles  of  this 
group  are  arranged  among  themselves.  The  use  of  some  of  these 
particles  with  nouns  is  quite  frequent. 

The  second  series  leads  us  to  the  extensive  group  of  modal  adverbs, 
many  of  which  occur  both  with  nouns  and  verbs.  These  gradually 
lead  us  to  others,  the  prevailing  function  of  which  is  a nominal  one. 

I have  combined  in  a small  group  those  that  have  a decidedly 
denominative  character. 

There  is  another  small  group  that  is  used  to  transform  nouns  into 
verbs,  and  expresses  ideas  like  to  make,  to  pahtake  ob’,  to  say. 

It  will  be  recognized  from  these  remarks  that  a classification  neces- 
sarily will  be  quite  arbitrary  and  can  serve  only  the  purpose  of  a 
convenient  grouping. 

§ S.  Lora!  Pavtirlrs  (t]H>r<u'i mj  in  Pairs 

1.  bax-  up  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  bax-). 

hax-id'  to  go  up,  singular  142.8 
hax-(jd'6(rEH  to  finish  taking  up  209.2 
hax-ng'e'  trail  leads  upward  (literally,  to  lie  up) 
hax-(16'q  to  take  up  several  208.8 

We  find  also — 

hax-id'L  ah’s  water  rises  (literally,  goes  up) 

Tsim.shian: 

lax-toaUxs  to  go  up  hill 
l)ox-(j^°%oa  to  haul  up 

2.  iaxfa,-  down  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  y!a<ja-). 

iaga-sg’l'  trail  leads  downward  (literally,  to  lie  downward) 
iaga-ie'  to  go  down  137.5 
iaga-sa'k’sl^  to  go  down  (plural)  29.9 

Tsimshian: 

y!dga-ga!°  to  go  down  to 

y.'aga-do'x  to  take  down 

3.  niEn-  up  through  the  air  (Tsimshian:  ni(tn-). 

niEn-g’a'ashV'  to  look  up  214.2 

mEii-dd! uht  he  went  up  through  the  air  95.4 

•niBn-g’ ihd' yuh  to  fly  up  126.9 

WEn-Lo'o  to  go  up,  plural  42.8  ^ _ 

Id-mEn-hwan  to  sit  in  something  high  up,  plural  34.1  {Id-  in; 
hwan  to  sit,  plural) 

m.En.-do'x  to  be  piled  up;  (to  lie  up,  plural)  164.13 
mEu  gd'dd  to  finish  taking  up  95.10 
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Tsimshian: 

man-id'°  to  go  up  ZE‘  790*®'^ 
di-man-ho'ksg  to  go  up  with  some  one 
. mEla-maii-wdlxs  both  go  up 

man-ll'  plume  (literalU^  upward  feather) 

4.  iVEp-  down  through  the  air  (Tsimshian:  tgi-). 

d^E_p-id  to  go  down  (from  a ti’ee)  9.14 

ckEp-he'tk'^  to  stand  downward,  a tree  inclines  downward  201.8 
de-guUk:s-d'Ep-ma'qs  to  throw  one’.s  self  down  also  {de  also; 

gidik’s  self  [obj.];  mags  to  throw) 
ld-d'E2)-gal  to  drop  down  inside  {Id  in;  gal  to  drop)  181.13 
lo-d^Ep-da'uL  hogs  the  sun  sets 
Tsimshian: 

tgi-ne'Hsg  to  look  down 

lu-tgi-lu°  to  sti’etch  down  in  something 

tgi-id'°  to  go  straight  down  through  the  air 

5.  lEgEm-,  I6(^dm-  into,  from  the  top  (Tsimshian:  Jdffdni-). 

logom-ha'x  to  go  aboard  (litei’ally,  to  run  into  [canoe])  111.11 
lEgEin-ga/fEn  to  finish  (putting)  into  215.12 
Idgdm-d'x'  to  throw  into  from  the  top 

Tsimshian: 

sa-lugdm-gus  to  jump  into  (canoe)  suddenly 

I6g6m-hd'’>  to  run  in 

ldgom-t!d°  to  sit  on  edge  of  water 

6.  t’uks-  out  of,  from  top  (Tsimshian:  nks-,  t’nks-). 

f uks-Lo'd  to  sti'etch  down  out  of  canoe  181.3 
fuks-ia'e  to  go  out  of  (here,  to  boil  over)  132.5 
fuk^-ha'x  to  run  out  of  dish  (over  the  rim) 
fuks-d'x'  to  throw  (meat  out  of  skin  of  game  150.12 
Tsimshian: 

uks-hallid'lt  they  are  full  all  the  way  out 
uks-dd' g to  take  out  of  (bucket) 

adat  ^lks-sa'k'!a  n-ts!a'ltga°  then  he  stretched  out  his  face 

7.  ts’ElEm-  into,  from  the  side  (Tsimshian:  ts! e1  Em-). 

ts^ElEm-ha'x  to  run  in  204.9 

td ElEm-he' tk'^  to  rush  in  (literally,  to  place  one’s  self  into)  209.11 
ts' slEm-a' gtk^  to  get  into  129.12 
ts ! ElEm-de-ha' X to  run  in  with  something  140.15 
Tsimshian: 

ts! ElEm-xoi-ha'utg  to  cry  into  (house) 
ts  !ElEm-t!d°l  to  put  into 


1 References  preceded  by  ZE  refer  to  the  Zeitschrlfl  fiir  Ethnologie,  1908. 
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8.  /x'.’si-  out  of,  from  the  .side  (Tsimshiaii:  AslJ-). 

k’si-(jd'u  to  take  out  129.12 
k’si-</dts  to  cut  out  121.6 

k’si-hd'tl^  to  rush  out  (literally,  to  phice  one’s  self  outside)  ,30.7 
Tsimshian: 

ksE-l(7°  to  shove  out 

ksE-hu'°tk  to  call  out 

SEin-ksE-ya' dz  to  cut  right  out  ZK  784” 

ksE-gioa' ntg  to  rise  (sun),  (literally,  to  touch  out) 

9.  from  on  the  water  toward  the  shore  ( Tsim.shian : 
dzagam-). 

tsagam-ha'k-a  to  scold  from  the  water  toward  the  shore  16.4 
tsogam-hb'u  to  e.scape  to  the  shore  51.14 
tsagnm-de-g’ihd' yvk  to  fly  ashore  with  it  {de-  with)  178.12 
t lEp-tsagam-q'de'xqLt  he  hinrself  dragged  it  ashore  {t  he;  lEp- 
self  [suhj.];  (fa’exgi,  to  drag;  -t  it)  17.5.14 
tsagam-g’e'n  to  give  food  shoreward  175.3 
Tsimshian: 

I dzngam-da' vl  to  go  ashore 

I dzagamd'U-y'tl ya'ltg  to  return  to  the  shore,  plural 

10.  It  It’S-  from  the  land  to  a place  on  the  water  (Tsim.shian:  hA’.s-, 

uks-ie'  to  go  out  to  a place  on  the  water  near  the  shore  150.14 
uks-a'qLk'^  to  I'each  a point  out  on  the  water  74.13 
de-vks-ba'xt  he  also  I'an  down  to  the  beach  104.13 
Sometimes  this  prefix  is  used  apparently  in  place  of  tagn-  (no.  2), 
signif}dng  motion  from  inland  down  to  the  beach,  although  it 
seems  to  express  properh’  the  motion  out  to  a point  on  the 
water. 

Tsimshian: 

uks-he°tk  to  stand  near  the  water 
uks  ha'u  to  say  turned  seaward 
uks-da'ul  to  go  out  to  sea 
In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

idis-a' pda-q ! ame'°fg  one  canoe  after  another  being  out  seaward 
wagait-uks-  G'idEgane'idzEt  the  Tlingit  wa}'  out  at  sea 

11.  qaldidc,'-  to  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses;  corresponding  nouns, 

g-Ue'ltx-;  qcufald'n  65.13  (Tsim.shian:  quhUU-;  correspond- 
ing noun,  gtl-liau' hi) . 
qaldix'-ie'  to  go  back  into  the  woods  8.4 
qaldix’-ma'ga  to  put  behind  the  houses  into  the  woods  65.13 
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Tsimshian: 

qaldtk-sgE'r  to  lie  aside 
qaldtk-id'°  to  go  into  woods 

12.  iKi-  out  of  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses  to  the  houses;  cor- 

responding noun,  g'du  (Tsimshian:  Uf(-). 
na-ha'x  to  run  out  of  woods  147.11 
na-hdtH  to  send  out  of  woods  213.13 
na-de-i'd  to  go  out  of  woods  with  something  214.8 

Tsimshian: 

na-gul  to  run  out  of  woods,  plural  • 
na-ba!°-  to  run  out  of  woods,  singular 

13.  t'Ein-  from  rear  to  middle  of  hou.se  (Tsim.shian:  t.'E'Hi-). 

fEm-ie'  to  go  to  the  middle  of  the  house  130.12 
fEm-d^oJE  to  put  into  the  middle  of  the  house  193.14 
t’'Em-q'd'qL  to  drag  into  the  middle  of  the  house  G2.11 
Tsimsh  ian : 

t!Em-stu'°l  to  accompanj’^  to  the  fire 
t ! Em-di-id'°  to  go  also  to  the  fire 

14.  ase-  from  the  middle  to  the  front  of  the  house  (Tsim.shian : asdi-). 

cise-b'x'  to  throw  from  the  middle  of  the  house  to  the  door 
Tsimshian: 

I asdi-gd'°  to  take  back  from  lire 

The  same  prefix  is  u.sed  in  Tsimshian  to  exju-ess  the  idea  of  mistake: 
1 asdi- ha' H to  make  a mistake  in  speaking 
Tsimshian  synonyms  of  t'Eni-  (no.  13)  and  asdi-  (no.  14)  are — 

1.5.  Ia(/auk-  from  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  lire, 
j lagauk-id'°  to  go  to  the  lire 
I lagauk-hii'°tg  to  call  to  fire 

16.  fs!Eh‘!(il~  from  the  fire  to  the  side  of  the  house. 

I ts/Ek'/al-ma'g  to  put  awa}'^  from  fire 

IT.  ^ali-  up  river;  corresponding  noun,  magdu  117.6  (Tsimshian: 
q.'ala-). 

Id-gali-sg'i  (trail)  lies  up  in  the  river  146.10 
gali-id  to  go  up  river  117.6 

This  prefix  occurs  with  nominal  signilicance  in  gali-a'k's  river 
(literally,  up  river  water). 

Tsimshian: 

w~i-q ! ala-a' ks  large  river 
lu-q!ala-yd'°k  to  follow  behind 
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IS.  {/‘isi-  down  river;  corresponding  noun,  sax  23.6  (Tsimshiiin: 
ffisi-;  corresponding  noun,  ssr). 
g'lsi'/ju'x  to  run  down  river  IS.  11 
g'/si-a'gil^  to  arrive  down  river  23.6 
h' uL-g‘isi-ldk's  they  Hoat  about  down  the  river  16.10 
In  one  case  it  seems  to  mean  down  at  the  rank  of  the  river. 

g-tsi-ld-%oa! xodif  it  was  dug  down  in  it  down  the  river  197.8 
Tsimshian: 

stE-gisi-id'°  to  continue  to  go  down  river 
gisi-ksid’n  down  Skeena  river 

19.  {/’7(li-  right  tliere,  just  at  tiie  right  place  or  in  the  right  manner 

(Tsimshian:  (/’tdi-). 

sEm-g’idi-ld-lie'tk^  exactly  just  there  in  it  it  stood  88.8 
g‘tdi-<2dk'slH  just  there  he  was  dragged  51.5 
g'tdi-gd'u  to  catch  (literally,  to  take  in  the  right  manner)  147.8 
Tsimshian: 

g‘tdi-gd’°  to  catch  ZE  7S7‘” 
g‘ldi-u'd'1  to  stop 

SE-g'tdi-lu'°tg  to  stsind  still  suddenly 
g’tdi-t!d'°  to  stop  ZE  7S8‘®® 

20.  Itf/'i-  at  some  indefinite  place,  not  in  the  right  manner;  i.  e., 

almost  (Tsimshian:  Iif/i-). 
lig'i-k'uL-da'  to  sit  about  somewhere  54.10 
lig‘i-tsagam.-dd Ijjk'^  it  was  a short  distance  to  the  shore  some- 
where 104.8 

Vig‘ i-nriEtml' tk'^  full  in  some  place  (i.  e.,  almost  full)  159.10 
This  particle  is  often  used  with  numerals  in  the  sense  of  arout: 
Vtg'i-txa'lpx  aliout  four  14.1 
It  is  also  used  as  a nominal  prefix: 

lHj'i-lax-ts'’i\! L somewhere  on  the  edge  104.8 
llg't-nda'  somewhere  87.1 
llg’i-hwl'l  goods  (i.  e.,  being  something)  164.8 
Tsimshian: 

Itgi-ndE'  somewhere  ZE  782*® 
llgi-gd'°  .something 
lig’i-la-nl' Edz  to  see  bad  luck  coming 
Itg'i-qa'n  any  tree  > 

A few  others  appear  probably  in  pairs  like  the  preceding,  but  only 
one  of  the  pair  has  been  recorded. 

21.  spi-  out  of  water. 

spi-ie'  to  go  out  of  water  52.2 
spi-gb'u  to  take  out  of  water 
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22.  irtiVnin-  out  of  water  (Tsimshiau:  u'til'ani-). 

Tsiinshian: 

xiniVam-'hax-do' (j  to  take  up  from  water 
vyuV mx-a' xl(j  to  get  ashore 
wul'avi-ia'°  to  go  ashore 

§ f).  Local  Particles — Continued 

The  following  series  of  local  particles  do  not  appear  clearl}’  in  pairs, 
or — according  to  their  meaning — do  not  foian  pairs: 

23.  tsa(ja-  across  (Tsimshian: 

tnaga-sg'1  to  laj^  across  40.12 
I Ep-tsaga-yoxk'^  he  went  across  40.13 
tmga-ddmtk^  to  lead  across  79.11 
tsaga-ho'ksaan  to  fasten  across  an  opening  217.5 
tmga-hidia'ts  to  chop  across  201.7 
gun-tsaga-ie'  to  order  to  go  across  40. 13 
Tsimshian: 

dzaga-ia'°  to  go  across 

dzaga-di-la'°  staying  also  across  (a  name). 

(/ ajy-k !a-dzaga-cdu-l)d'°  to  run  reall}'  very  openly  across  ZE  780‘*‘ 

24.  through  a hole  (Tsimshian:  (jalksE-). 
galk' si-yu' xky-  to  go  through  149.12 
galkrsi-g'a'ask'^  to  look  through  127.  S 
(jalkysi-liba'yuk  to  fly  through,  plural  14.9 
l()-yalk‘si-ha'<i^oax  to  squeeze  through  inside  149.15 

This  prefix  occurs  also  before  nouns: 

(ialk'si-7w' 0 a hole  through  11.9 
qalk'si-sxjli'exk'^  through  the  darkness 
Tsimshian: 

galksE-nd°isg  to  look  through 
galksE-k!V°ts! eI  to  poke  through 

gcdksE-a'xlg  to  get  through  (literally,  to  finish  through) 

25.  if'laic-  probably  far  into,  way  in  (Tsimshian:  (fa mi-). 

(j  luie-ie  to  walk  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  through  the  sjiace 
between  people  sitting  on  the  sides  132.14,  189.13 
g-ivie-qa'is  to  pour  through  a pipe,  along  the  bottom  of  a canoe 
ytme-yd'xk'^  to  go  through  a pipe  183.1 
Tsimshian: 

I lxi-gami-t!a'°  it  goes  wa}^  in 

26.  Ififjol-  under  (corresponding  noun,  l(xx). 

l<^gol-dEp-d\f,  to  sit  under  (a  tree)  8.4 
44S77 — Bull.  40,  pt  1 — 10 20 
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27.  luh'L-  under  (Tsiinshian:  lakli-). 

lukL-g'  iba'yuk  to  tly  under 
Tsimshian; 

I InJdi-da'ul  to  go  under 

28.  le-^an-  over.  (In  Tsimshian  q'an-  occurs  alone,  but  also  1!T- 

q!an-,  which  is  more  frequent.  This  prefix  is  a compound  of 
l/l-  ON,  and  qfa7i  over.) 
le-gan-0x‘  to  throw  over 
le-gan-g'a'asky'  to  look  over 

Tsimshian; 

l!l-q!an-he'l  to  be  spread  over 
l/l-q!an-m'  to  swinfj  over 
sa-q!aii-t!d'°  to  put  over 

29.  lo-  in;  the  corresponding  noun  has  the  prefix  ts’Ern-  inside; 

independent  noun,  ts’dnni  (Tsimshian:  In-;  the  corresponding 
noun  has  the  prefix  tslEvi-  inside). 

Id-d'a  to  be  in  118.10 

de-ld-a'lg‘ixL  qo'ot  he  also  speaks  in  his  mind  (i.  e.,  bethinks) 
49.U' 

lo-d’’ Ep-iax'ia' q to  hang  down  inside  05.10  {d'Ej)-  down  [no.  4]) 
Id-sqa-ma'qsaan  to  put  in  sideways  150.3  {xqa-  sideways  [no.  36]) 
ld-wmE)i-me'tk'^  it  is  full  inside  all  along  29.10  (i«»s£n- along 
[no.  51]) 

hasp' a-ld-yd' xk^’  to  go  in  the  same  road  202.15  {hasp’’ a-,  hasha- 
upside  down  [no.  74]) 

le-ld-d' Ep-yu' k to  move  on  the  surface  in  something  downward 
104.11  {le-  on  [no.  30];  d'Ep-  down  [no.  4]) 

This  prefix  occurs  in  a few  fixed  compositions: 

lb-ya!ltk'^  to  return 
Id-dd'ltk'^  to  meet 

It  occurs  also  in  a few  cases  as  a nominal  prefix: 
td-ts'd'wu  inside  102.10 

Ib-k's-g'c'wtt  in  the  lowest  one  53.11  {k,'s-  extreme  [no.  143]) 
ld-k-s-g’Veksi\i  the  extreme  outside  219.1 
lo-htpLa'p  deep  inside  197.8 
Ib-se'luk  in  the  middle  184.13 

Tsimshian : 

lu-sgE'r  to  lie  inside  ZE  782'“’ 
lu-t!d'°  to  sit  in 

sa-lu-ltaldE>n-ha'°  suddenly  to  rise  in  something 
to  .stretch  down  in 

lagax-lu-dd'°  to  put  in  on  both  aides{la(jax-  on  both  sides  [no.  38J) 
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30.  /e- on;  the  corresponding  noun  has  the  prefix  independent 

noun,  lax'd'  (Tsimshian:  l!x-;  the  corresponding  noun  has 
the  prefix  lax-;  independent  noun,  lax'd'). 
le-d'a'  to  sit  on  202.4 

le-mEn-pta'Uk'^  to  rise  up  to  the  top  of  (see  no.  3) 
le-ia'q  to  hang  on  89.10 

txa-le-haL  to  spread  over  entirely  (sec  no.  93) 
le-sqa-sg’i  to  put  on  side\va3'’s  184.13  (see  no.  3fi) 

Tsimshian: 

sa-l!l-g‘d'°hs  to  drift  suddenly  on  something  (see  no.  98) 
Hl-hi^ts'En  to  put  on 

^ SEin-Hl-t'dlh  to  cover  well  (see  no.  168) 

Hl-SE-gu'lg  to  make  fire  on  something  (see  no.  164) 
ha-l!l-gd'°t  to  think  (see  no.  160) 

31.  t(jo-  around  (Tsimshian:  tffu-). 

Id-tgo-ha'x  to  run  around  inside  77.11 

khua'ts’ih's-tgo-ma' ga  to  turn  over  and  over  much  52.10  (see 
no.  176) 

tgo-ya'ltk'^  to  turn  around  47.9 

KuL-ld-tgo-lax-l^Vj'En.  to  roll  about  around  inside  to  and  fro 
13.14  {JHuL-  about  [no.  33^-  Id-  inside  [no.  29]:  tgo-  around;  Idx- 
to  and  fro  fno.  38]) 

Tsimshian: 

l^ul-tgic-ne'Hsg  to  look  around  (see  no.  33) 

tgu-xoa'n  to  sit  around,  plural 

tgu-id'°  to  go  around 

tgu-da'])  to  measure  around  ZE  784®“ 

32.  k'utifo-  around;  corresponding  noun,  dax’  circumference. 

sa-k^utgo-da! UL  to  go  suddenly  around  (the  trunk  of  a tree)  211.9 
k'utgo-ie' etk^  to  go  around  (the  house)  218. 1 

33.  h'uL-  about  (Tsimshian:  Uhtl-). 

Tduh-haJx  to  run  about  94.10 
Tc!uL-le-E&dtky‘'\i&  puts  about  on  it  218.7 
q'asba-k'’xiL-hioa'ax'  he  paddled  about  astray  17.2 
k' uL-lix’la' k'  to  scatter  about 
Tsimshian: 

alu-k' id-id' ° to  go  about  plainly  ZE  783^® 
k!xd-xjii-ha’°ksg  to  carry  bucket  about  (see  no.  159) 
kl-ul-da'msax  to  be  downcast  here  and  there  (i.  e.,  always) 

34.  round  on  the  outside. 

k''’thq‘ al-ma! n to  rub  over  the  outside  103.12 
k‘'Uqal-axts’d'xk'‘^  scabby  all  around 
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35.  against  (Tsimshian:  fxaf-). 

tq’al-gwnlk'^  to  dry  against  (i.  e.,  so  that  it  can  not  come  off)  104.2 
tq'cd-d'dt  to  put  against  (i.  e.,  on)  face  195.12 
tq'al-da'k'L  to  tie  on  68.12 

This  prefix  is  often  used  to  express  tlie  idea  of  meeting: 
tq'al-kwa'  to  meet  and  find  31.6 

kwagait-ld-tq'al-gd'usk'^  to  reach  up  to  inside  against  (i.  e.,  meet- 
ing) {hwagait-  up  to  [no.  71];  lo-  in  [no.  29J) 
tifal-q0!d  to  go  to  meet  (to  go  against)  158.11 
Sometimes  it  expresses  the  idea  of  with: 

tq'al-a'k’s  to  drink  something  with  water  21.9 
tq'al-hu'ksaan  to  place  with  something  36.8 
In  still  other  cases  it  signifies  forever,  in  so  far  as  the  object 
remains  fastened  against  something: 

Id-Uf al-gwQ! tk'^  to  be  lost  forever  in  something  (Zo-  in; 
against  166.1 

It  also  may  express  the  idea  for  a purpose: 
tq'al-d'm  good  for  a purpose  80.14 
SEin-tq'al-slEp'En  to  like  much  for  a purpose  45.1 
tq’al-we'lEiriLk'^  female  servant 
Tsimshian: 

sa-txal-g'Q! ng  to  float  suddenly  against  (i.  e.,  so  that  it  reaches) 
ixal-holtg  full  all  over 
txal-a'xlg  to  arrive  at 

36.  sqa-  across  the  way  (Tsimshian:  sga-). 

sqa-d'a!  to  be  in  the  way  183.10 
lo-sqa-he' (' Ell  to  place  inside  in  the  way  129.10 
sqa-sg'l'  to  lie  across  148.11 
Tsimshian: 

lu-sga-yedz  to  strike  in  and  across  the  face 
lEp-sqa-dald  (he)  himself  ties  across  (see  no.  129) 
sga-g'l'Hg  to  swell  lying  across 
sga-hd'°  to  run  across  (i.  e.,  to  assist) 
sga-na'k  some  time  (literally,  across  long)  ZE  791*®^ 
sga-hd'  a few 

37.  (f'ihval-  past,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  (ptlivul-). 

g'ilwvl-ddm  to  hold  beyond  a certain  point  61.8 
Tsimshian: 

g'Uvml-bd'°  to  run  past 
g'Uwul-ax'a'xlg  to  get  ahead 

l!l-q!an-g'Uwul-d/u'Hxk  not  to  be  able  to  pass  over  (see  no.  28) 
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38.  lax-  to  and  fro,  at  both  ends  (Tsimshian:  latjax-). 

{a)  to  and  fro: 

Idx-ha'x  to  run  to  and  fro 
(J)  at  both  ends,  on  both  sides: 

Idx-g'iLg'a’hhH  carved  at  both  ends 
Idx-ld-llu'xJc^  to  move  in  it  on  both  sides  34.4 
lax-lejJc'  to  watch  both  ends  136.10 
Idx-aa'lg'ixio  talk  both  ways  (i.  e.,  to  interpret) 

Idx-hwd' nEiriLk’'^  seated  on  both  sides  (two  wives  of  the  same 
man)  194.7 

This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

Ldx-todsE,  Was  (a  monster)  at  each  end  106.14 
Ldx-mdk'sk^  white  at  each  end  (name  of  a man) 

Tsimshian: 

lagax-lu-dd!'^  to  put  in  on  both  sides 
lagax-nE-std'°  both  sides 

39.  sa-  otf  (Tsimshian:  sa-). 

sa-dx'  to  throw  ofi'  145.2 
sa-hEsbe's  to  tear  off  25.4 
sa-hdtk'^  to  stand  off  137.9 
sa-t'o'ij  to  scratch  off 

sa-uks-ts'Ens-x’k’’’d'xk'^  to  escape  going  off,  leaving  out  to  sea 
{uks-  toward  water  [no.  10];  ts^sns-  leaving  [no.  104]) 
Tsimshian: 

m-gd'°  to  take  off 
sa-ts!d'°t  to  pull  off 

40.  (fts-  away  to  another  place. 

gis-d'a'  (plural  gis-h-wa'n)  to  transplant  {d'a  [plural  hwan'\  to  sit) 
gts-ie'  to  move  away  to  another  place 
gt's-hdtk^sEn!  move  away  to  another  place! 

41.  ivu(Veh-  away  forward  (Tsimshian:  wud’EU-). 

wud’En-ie'  to  step  forward 
vmd'En-k’sla'qs  to  kick  away 
Tsimshian: 

I wild’’ Eti-gwa'°  away  here  along  the  middle 

42.  inks-  along  a valley  (Tsimshian). 

I luks-g'ig‘d'°nit  down  along  the  river 

43.  MJfi- away,  probably  in  some  special  direction  (Tsimshian:  awul-). 

wlh-gd'  to  take  away 
Tsimshian: 

1 awul-via'g  to  put  aside,  to  sidetrack 
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44.  htujan-  toward,  near;  corresponding  noun,  aioa'a  (Tsiinshian; 

corresponding  noun,  awa'°). 
hagun-ie'  to  go  toward  129,14 

agh-kaguti-yd' xky-  unable  to  get  near  201.6  (see  no.  137) 
hag iin-he' tkV‘  to  stand  near  125.4 
hagun-de'lpk'^  a short  distance  near  147.5 
Tsimsbian: 

g un-id' ° to  go  toward 
gun-gd’°  to  go  toward  something 
gun-t.'d'°  to  sit  near 

45.  held-  near  by. 

hela-d'a'  to  sit  near  by 

46.  Wsa-  in  front. 

Idsa-id  to  walk  in  front  of 
Idm-iTal  to  sit  in  front  of 

47.  t^as-  along  the  surface  of  a long  thing  (Tsinishian:  fxas~). 

txas-ie'  to  walk  on  a long  thing 
txas-la'agul  to  wrap  up  a long  thing 
txas-ia'ts  to  chop  along  a long  thing 

Tsinishian: 

lu-txas-sgE'r  to  put  in  edgewise 
sa-lu-txas-ld'H  to  shove  in  suddeidy  edgewise 
txas-k!d'°l  through  the  year  ZE  792”* 

48.  hadtx'-  lengthwise  along  the  middle  line  (Tsiinshian: 

hadlx'-qd'U  to  cut  (a  salmon)  lengthwise  55.3 
Tsinishian: 

» 

I lu-hat! Ek-ldH  to  push  in  endwise 

49.  stEx-  lengthwise,  on  either  side  of  middle  line. 

stEX-t'dtsk^  one  side  lengthwise  is  black 

stEX-sg'lh  qe'jiEX  lax-ts'e'h  ak's  the  trail  lies  along  (the  water)  on 
the  beach-side;  {sg'l  to  lie;  qe'uEX  trail;  laxc-  on  [no.  151]; 
t^e'h  beach;  ak's  water) 

50.  /mL- along  the  edge,  edgewise  (Tsinishian:  h(il-). 

{a)  Along  the  edge: 

k\iL-haL-id'  to  walk  about  along  the  edge  (of  the  water)  122.4 
det-haL-do' qt  he  held  it  also  along  the  edge  (of  the  fire)  47.8  (de 
also  [no.  167];  t he  [subj.];  ddq  to  place;  -t  it) 

Not  quite  clear  is  the  following: 

q’’am-ld-haL-t\afa'k'^dst  they  only  twisted  off  (their  necks)  inside 
along  the  edge  115.5  {q'am-  only  [no.  118];  Id-  in  [no.  29]; 
-det  they) 
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(5)  Edgewise: 

kciL-g-OJU'En  to  put  (the  paddle  into  the  water)  edgewise 
Tsimshian: 

Jdul-hal-ht'tg  to  stand  about  alongside  of  ZE  796'*’ 
hal-Jc-Ja'n  to  go  along  beach  in  canoe 
hal-gioa'°  along  hei’e 

51.  wusEn-  along  the  inside  (Tsimshian:  nuisEn-). 

vmsEn-he'tky-  to  rush  along  inside  (the  canoe)  67.5 
Id-wmEii-me' full  along  inside  (the  canoe)  29.10 
lousE-n-Ushe's  to  tear  lengthwise  (to  split)  99.13  (or  wudEn- 
see  no.  11) 

wusEii-yis'ia'ts  to  chop  lengthwise  (into  wedges)  148.1 
Tsimshian : 

lax-wusEn-ia'°  on  the  flat  top  of  a mountain  (literally,  on  along 
going) 

52.  ivltsEn-,  hufs^En-  along  through  the  middle  (Tsimshian: 

wnts!  Eti-). 

loUs' En-ili'  to  go  back  through  the  house  125.3 

huts’ En-d'a.L  to  put  from  tire  back  to  the  rear  of  the  house  207.2 

Tsimshian: 

I wuts!En-id'°  to  go  along  through  the  house 

53.  xL%p~  at  end  (Tsimshian:  xlEp-). 

XLip-gutx  to  hit  at  end  88.11 
XL%p-festo'tsk'^  black  at  the  ends  31.5 
Tsimshian: 

xlEp-ho' ksETi  to  put  on  at  end 
SEm-xlEp-ts'uwd’ 71  the  very  end  of  the  top 

51.  xtse-  in  the  middle  of  a long  thing  (Tsimshian:  xfs/E-). 
xtse-ia'ts  to  chop  across  the  middle  133.9 
sa-xtse-g'd' ts  to  cut  quickly  across  the  middle  100.6 
Tsimshian: 

I xtslE-gai'  to  bite  through  in  the  middle 
55.  all  over  (Tsimshian:  hHi-). 

Le- kasha' ts  to  bite  all  over  81.15 
k^Le-Imie's  to  tear  to  pieces  71.6 
Ic^’Le-ia'is  to  hit  all  over  58.2 
Tsimshian: 

laxha'  going  across  the  sky  ZE  783®“ 
kHl-gaigai'  to  bite  all  over 
kHi-galgo'l  split  all  over 
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5(i.  xLEni-  around  an  obstacle,  making  a curve  around  something 
(Tsimshian:  xlEm-). 

xhEtn  ie'  to  go  overland,  cutting  off  a point 
XLEm-ma! gah  to  put  a rope  over  something 
XLEm-he' Ul  to  send  around  something 
XLEoi-da' ga  to  choke  some  one,  hang  some  one 
Here  belongs  also — 

XLEni-gahjai' s'U  to  kneel  down 
This  prelix  occurs  also  with  nouns. 

XLEm-(je' nEX  trail  going  around  in  a cii’cle 
Tsimshian: 

xlEm-iaf°k  to  embrace 
xlEm-da'Jd  to  tie  around 

67.  Ix'^edb-  sideways. 

k’'Md-g‘a'ask  to  look  sideways 

58.  h“'dL-  aside. 

(fam-k‘'dL-Lo'dt  she  only  pushes  aside  191.11 
k''’dL-he'tgiim  (/dsEnuj  labret  standing  on  one  side  191.13 

59.  qana-  inclined  against  (Tsimshian) 

<iana-t'‘d'°  to  sit  leaning  against  something 
qana-he'°tg  to  stand  leaning  against  something 
qana-ha'tsg  to  stand  leaning  against  something 

60.  m((xlE-  through  a narrow  channel  (Tsimshian). 

maidE-hd'°  to  go  through  a channel 
masdE-ha' d' Eks  to  swim  through  a channel 
vnuxlE-g'd' p a narrow  channel 

MaxlE-qd'la  Metlakahtla,  narrow  channel  of  sea  (compare 
G‘it-qd'la  people  of  the  sea) 

61.  (f'ili'ni-  out  of;  undoubtedly  a compound  of  out  of  (no.  8). 

g'ik'si-hwVtk^  to  come  out  of  10.1 

62.  luila-  near  the  end ; perhaps  a compound  of  Id-  in  (no.  29),  and 

held-  near  (no.  45). 

Iv! ila-d?e'ltks  cut  off  smooth  at  end  (name  of  a dog),  from 
d’e'ltk's  smooth 

lu'ila-a'lg'tx  to  speak  close  to  some  one 

§70.  Modal  Part  ides 

There  is  no  strict  distinction  between  this  group  and  the  preceding 
one.  Maii}^  of  the  particles  classed  here  are  used  with  equal  f requeue}' 
as  adv'erbial  and  as  adnominal  elements.  Thus  we  find  w1-^  which 
means  at  the  same  time  greatly,  much,  and  large;  tgo-^  which  sig- 
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nifies  both  A little  and  small.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  rele- 
gate all  elements  which  may  be  separated  from  the  stem  by  a pronoun 
into  a group  by  themselves  (§  15);  but  since  such  separation  occurs 
only  in  transitive  verbs,  and  not  all  particles  have  been  found  with 
transitive  verbs,  it  seems  likely  that  the  grouping  may  have  to  be 
changed  when  the  language  comes  to  be  better  known.  While  in 
some  cases  the  composition  of  particles  and  stems  is  quite  firm,  others 
convey  the  impression  of  being  almost  independent  adverbs. 

63.  aims-  read}’  to  move;  not  free  (Tsimshian). 

aious-t!d'°  ready  to  stand  up,  singular 
aious-wa'n  ready  to  stand  up,  plural 
aiom-he’Hl'  ready  to  move 

63rt.  a-  easily  (Tsimshian). 
a-sond'l  easily  tired 
a-h'Hi'  easily  hungry 

a-hd'g'ask  worried  (literally,  easily  tasted) 

64.  anh'El-  in  an  unusual  frame  of  mind.  This  prefix  is  not  entirely 

free  (Tsimshian:  plEl-). 
anVEl-he'  to  say  crying  220.5 

anFEl-a'lg’tx  to  speak  while  angry,  to  talk  behind  one’s  back 
anh' sl-ia' aL]c^  to  strike,  break,  in  a state  of  anger 
anV El-qald' q to  play 
Tsimshian: 

1 2>-  El-qa-ml'°lk  to  play  with  something 

65.  ank'S-  opening  up  (Tsimshian:  oJm-). 

■ ank's-ksla' qst  to  kick  apart  134.3 

ank's-ie'  to  increase 
ank's-fEme'st  paint-pot 
'idl-ankst-sgan  large  rotten  (open)  tree  106.12 
Tsimshian: 

sa-haguL-aks-id'°  to  open  suddenly  slowly  (see  no.  76) 
aks-id'°g  to  increase 
aks-t!u'°s  to  push  open 
SE-aks-q!a'g  to  open  up 

66.  agivi-  outside,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  af/iri-). 

agwi-t<l al-d' al  it  is  outside  close  against  it 
agwi-an-dd' X'  the  outside 
agwi-md'l  boat  (literally,  beyond  a canoe) 
agwi-hjxd^ ek:"' En  great-grandchild  (lit.,  beyond  grandchild) 
Tsimshian: 

1 agioi-ba'tsg  to  stand  outside 
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67.  <iI6-  {a-  easily,  lu-  in?)  plainly;  alone  (Tsiinshian:  alu-). 

(a)  Plainl}^,  real: 

alTxTa!  there  was  plainly  106.13 
ald-hd'n  run  ([uickl}’ ! 93.4 

sEin-k'\i-ale-ha'x  to  run  really  e.xceedingly  quick  107.10 
As  a nominal  prefix  we  find  it  in — 

ald-g'ig‘a't  real  per.sons  (i.  e.,  Indians)  170.13 
Here  lielongs  probably — 
sxm-alo-gdl  to  run  quite  suddenly,  jilural  141.8 
(J)  Alone;  always  with  reduplication: 
ald-hehe' to  .stand  alone  44.1.5 
ald-swgV  to  lie  alone 
dlT)-(V E(V d!  to  sit  alone 

Tsimshian  : 

alv-FuL-!d'°  to  go  about  plainly  ZFi  783'*® 
alu-tIdP  to  be  in  evidence 
aln-hd'°  to  run  really 

68.  a Lax-  in  bad  health  (Tsimshian:  la-). 

a.Lax-hag’d'otk'^  having  a ci-ippled  back 
Tsimshian  : 

1 la-g’a'tk  in  bad  health 

69.  aLda-  in  the  dark. 

ahda-wd'x’  to  paddle  in  the  night 
atda-ie'  to  walk  in  the  dark 

70.  i-  with  reduplication;  action  done  while  in  motion. 

i-g'ig'Ehd'yuk  flying  while  being  moved 
i-aallg'lne  I talk  while  moving,  while  at  work 
i-hahWdiks  swimming  while  carrying 

71.  hauuja it-  completing  a motion  entirel}'^  (Fsimshian:  u'a^alt-). 

This  prefix  belongs  to  the  series  lagait-  {lElagait-)  (no.  82), 
sagait-  (no.  99),  spagait-  (no.  103),  (famgait-  (no.  119). 
}magait-qalk-si-dd!uLUi  pass  through  entirely  143. 14  (see  no.  24) 
hrmgait-sg'l'  to  lie  way  over  134.3 
hwagait-ma' q to  put  away 
This  is  also  a nominal  prefix: 

Jmagait-g’Vtks  wa}'  off  shore  146.14 
hvmgait-gd' st  over  there  134.4 
Tsimshian: 

SEin-sa-'Udtgait-^iks-da' td  to  go  I'ight  out  to  sea  very  suddenly 
(see  nos.  168,  98,  10) 
wagait-g' Id' ks  off  shore 
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Y2.  ivaLEn-  former. 

waLEn-ga'n  an  old  (rotten)  tree  25.4 
waiEn-na'k'st  his  former  wife  135.14 
waLEii-g’ig’a't  the  people  of  former  times  191.1 
wciLEn-wi-ghgO! dt  the  same  size  as  before  23.4 

73.  tvl,-  great,  greatly;  singular  (Tsimshian:  ?c7-).  This  prefix  is 

commonly  used  as  an  attribute,  but  also  as  an  adverb, 
expressing,  however,  rather  a ouality  of  the  subject.  See 
also  Lgo-  no.  135. 

{a)  Adverbial: 

\in-SE-me' L to  make  burn  much  S9.8 
wl-sa'gat  it  splits  much  148.8 
It  is  also  found  in  fixed  combinations: 
wl-ye'th^  to  cry  90.3 

xin-am-he' t to  shout  89.12.  Here  it  is  apparentl}’^  connected 
with  the  adverbial  -Em.  (§  22) 

Q>)  Adjectival: 

xdl-g’a't  big  (awkward)  man  196.9 
xm-lig‘'’e' Exish  great  grizzl}'^  l)ear  118.4 
Wz-xhafla  Great  West-wind  (a  name) 

Tsimshian: 

{a)  Adverbial: 
xoi-lm'xitk  to  ciy 
{h)  Adjectival: 

xdl-go' ep.' a great  light  ZE  785®® 
vn-xuEdi'Ek  great  grizzl3^  bear 

g'ap-k!a-'wl-naxno'g  really  exceedingly  great  supernatural 
being  (see  nos.  117,  106) 
xm-SExn' dgit  great  chief 

73a.  irud’ax-  great,  plural  (Tsimshian:  trtft/a-). 
loud'ax-qa-xoe'n  large  teeth  84.3 
wu(Tax-a.x-qa-g&ddEt  great  fools  33.10 

74.  hasha-  upside  down  (Tsimshian:  hasha-).  This  prefix  is  re- 

lated to  (fasha-  no.  121. 

haspa-l)ds  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down  127.13 
SEm.-hashasg-l'  to  lay  exactly  face  up  214.11 
hasha' -sg'i  to  lay  upside  down  (a  hat)  17.2 
Peculiar  is — 

hasha-lo-xj& xk}>‘  to  go  in  the  same  trail  202.15 
Tsimshian: 

1 hasha-p!e'Egal  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down 
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75.  hats' Eks-  terribly,  cau.sing  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

hatu' Eks-hioV ! to  act  so  that  people  get  afi  aid 
hatH’Ek'K-aUg'lx  to  talk  roughly 

76.  haijal-  slowly  (Tsim.shian:  haf/at-). 

hagul-hwt I to  do  slowly  51. 4 
hagul-gwO! oth^  to  disappear  slowly 
Tsimshian: 

hagal-hd'°  to  run  slowly  ZE  786**'' 
hagaL-dzaga-id'°  to  go  slowly  across  ZL  787**® 
hagal-Ti^dalxa  to  leav^e  slowly 
hugul-id'°x  to  go  slowly 

77.  haldEm-  (Tsimshian:  haldEm-)  occurs  only  with  the  verbs 

l)(u\  plural  gol^  to  run,  with  the  meaning  to  rise  121.9, 114.7. 
In  Tsimshian  the  same  composition  with  plural  gol^  to  run, 
occurs  with  the  same  meaning;  but  the  prefix  seems  to  be  a 
little  freer  with  the  meaning  rising  from  the  ground. 
haldE7n-nl°dz  to  look  up 

78.  In-  to  begin  (Tsimshian:  In-). 

he'-yuk  to  begin  138. 11 

(f  ai-hedl' duxdid  they  just  began  to  shoot  20.1 
This  prefix  is  much  more  common  with  nouns: 
hl  niESd'x'  beginning  of  day 
he'-Luk  morning 
Tsimshian: 

hi-sE-t!d'°t  it  just  began  to  be  ZE  781® 
hi-t8H'°n  just  to  enter 

hi-SEt!a-dE)at  pla'egant  he  began  to  break  it  down 

79.  Ms-  to  do  apparently,  to  pretend  to  (Tsimshian:  .st.s-);  always 

with  medial  suffix  (see  § 17.3-5). 

Ms’-a'k’sk'^  to  pretend  to  drink  18.7 
hts-huwA'gs  to  pretend  to  sleep  219.10 
hts-huwt'Wx^s  to  pretend  to  do  23.1 
Ms-n<y6th^  to  pretend  to  be  dead  65.11 
hU-wiye'tkys  to  pretend  to  cry  217.10 
Ms-ht'ntk's  to  pretend  to  be  angry 
hi8-xda'k's  to  pretend  to  be  hungry 

Tsimshian: 

sts-kHl'°nu  1 pretend  to  be  hungry 

sts-d'xs  to  laugh  (literally,  to  play  with  the  mouth) 

sU-yu-hi-k'^da'ks  to  play  having  (i.  e.,  with)  a bow  (see  nos.  159, 

160) 
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80.  pElEm-  to  act  a.s  though  one  was  performing  an  action  (Tsim- 

shian:  bEnEni-). 

2>ElEni-gd'  to  act  as  though  taking  38.8 
pElEm-ie'  to  go  and  turn  back  again  at  once 
pElEm-g'a'p  to  act  as  though  eating  something 

Tsimshian: 

l)EnE7n-xst°tk  to  act  as  though  vomiting 
iE}iE?n-t/u'°s  to  act  as  though  about  to  strike 

81.  hElxsEm-  in  front  of  body,  forward;  similar  in  meaning  to 

XLna-  no.  127  (Tsimshian:  xbEsEni-). 
t lo-hElxsEm-qaq’d'q'ant  he  opened  it  in  front  of  his  bod}^  26.14 
Tsimshian: 

I xhESEm-sgEv  to  lie  prone  ZE  789‘^‘ 

82.  basalt-  just  in  the  right  place  or  manner  (Tsimshian:  lEba- 

gait’).  Compare  hwagait-  (no.  71),  sagait-  (no.  99),  spa- 
gait-  (no.  103),  q'amgait-  (no.  119). 
hagait-kwa' st  it  is  cracked  right  in  the  middle 
hagait-gd'  to  hit  just  in  the  right  place 

q’ani-hagait-bEhEsba' tsk^  only  to  be  lifted  just  in  the  right  way 
62.13‘ 

Like  the  other  prefixes  ending  in  -gait,  this  prefix  is  also  nominal: 
SEm-hagait-s^luk  just  right  in  the  middle  73.4. 

Tsimshian: 

lElagait-sga-ba' tsg  to  stand  across  just  there  ZE  793*^® 
lEbagait-dEt!af°  sitting  alone  . . 

lEbagait-bd'°  to  be  lost 

83.  'inEsEm-  separate. 

jnESEtn-hwa' 71  to  sit  separately 
mESErti-L&  to  walk  separately 

84.  m,a-  like  (Tsimshian:  mE-). 

TTia-wa'tsx  crazy  (literally,  like  a land-otter) 
ma-6'l  having  epileptic  fits  (literally,  like  a bear) 

Tsimshian: 

I itiE-wa'ts!a  crazy  (literally,  like  a land-otter) 

85.  wadi-  like  (Tsimshian). 

wadi-hats !id'°7i  innumerable  (literally,  like  fly-blows) 
wadi-ksE-ld atx  like  fluid  slime 
7oadi-wa'lb  like  a house 

86.  tnax-  only,  entirely,  all. 

7nax-hdna'q  (they  are)  all  women  184.5 

max-e  uxt  a woman  having  only  sons;  (the}’’  are)  all  men 

max-he'x'  it  is  only  fat  42.3 
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87.  mEL{a)~  to  each,  di8tril)utive  (Tsinishian;  niKla-). 

■mELa-giild' vt  three  to  each 
7nELi-k'’’d'l  one  man  in  each  (corner)  33.12 
Tsimshian: 

1 in^a-k! Eh'El  one  to  each 

88.  mEla-  both  (Tsimshian). 

7HE'la-mEn-wd'lxs  both  go  up  (see  no.  3) 
tnEla-H~i-dd'°  to  put  on  both  (see  no.  30) 

'mEla-hakhe'ldEm  (fat  both  (villages  had)  many  people 

89.  firmly  (Tsimshian). 

SETi-nd'°  to  bait 
SE7i-d(7xs  to  hold  fast 
SEU-TJod’x  to  admonish 

90.  <lEx-,  dXx’-  not  free  (Tsimshian;  (lax-). 

dix’-yu'kV'  to  hold  fast 
Tsinishian: 

I dax-7jd'°gwa  to  hold  fast 

91.  (lE-,  (lie-  with  (Tsimshian:  (lE-). 

dE-dafuL  to  carry  awa}'  (literally,  to  go  awa}”^  with) 
tsa<iin-de-g’iha'yiik  to  fly  ashore  with  something  178.12 
Tsimshian; 

dE-hUi°  to  run  awa}'^  with 
1)ax-dE-gC>' It! Eks  to  come  up  with 
t dE-td%°nt  he  entered  with  it 

92.  (lula-  improperly. 

dula-a'lg'ix  to  talk  improperly,  to  grumble 

dvla-dUd! cIel  a/jt  to  put  mouth  on  one  side 

dvla-ye'etk'^s  to  walk  improperly,  to  wabble 

tol-dula-g'a' tk'^  being  a great  improper  man  (i.  e. , cowardly)  19.5.3 

93.  txa-  entirely,  all  (Tsimshian:  tx((-). 

txa-qd'ltsEgat  he  carried  all  on  his  shoulder  116.4 
txa-7od'd  to  invite  all  186.15 
txadd-tda'dt  to  skin  inside  entirely  150.10 
txa-l)Eld' da  it  was  all  abalone  45.3 

This  prefix  is  contained  also  in — 
txane'tk^  all 
Tsimshian: 

txa-ga'ntg  stiff  (literally,  woody)  all  over 
txa-wd'°idg  to  have  teeth  to  the  end  (of  life) 
txa-yelg  all  slippery 
txa-l  Il-(2ai' nat  all  fall  on 
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94.  ltd-  to  complete  an  action  (Tsimshian:  na-). 

nil-da! qh  to  strike  with  a hammer  so  that  it  breaks 
nd-ha'ts  to  bite  thi-ough  127.8 
na-6'x‘  to  hit  so  that  it  breaks  48.8 
na-gaqjgd'lEt  they  fastened  it  so  that  it  staid  178.3 
nd-d'Ud'e' s to  knock  with  the  hand  8.12 
Tsimshian: 

I na-g‘a'lk  to  punch  through 

95.  na-  each  other,  one  another  (Tsimshian:  na-). 

k'’'ax-na-aVa'lg'%xdet  they  talked  to  each  other  for  a while  19.8 
(see  no.  107) 

na-xsdnqdet  they  disbelieved  each  other  28.2 
khiL-na-gaq'e' det  they  howled  about  to  one  another  96.4 
Tsimshian: 

I lu-na-lQIH  to  put  into  each  other 

96.  no'om-  to  desire.  This  may  possibly  be  the  verb  nd'u  to  die. 

nd'dm-id  to  desire  to  go 
n&dm-aJk's  to  desire  to  drink  21.8 
If  this  element  is  an  adverbial  form  of  it  corresponds  to 
Tsimshian: 

1 dzdgEm  xsfd'ganu  I am  dead  asleep 

97.  sEl-  fellow,  companion  (Tsimshian:  .sEl-). 

stlhdna'q  fellow-woman  208.12 
sil-q' aima' qsit  fellow-3muths  195.13 
This  prefix  is  also  used  with  verbs: 
stl-hwa'n  to  sit  together 
sU-qa^-qd' of En  to  be  of  the  same  size  89.7 
Tsimshian: 

I HE  -seI-wo!U  his  companions 

98.  sa-  suddenly  (Tsimshian:  sa-). 

sd-hdtk'^  to  stand  suddenly  99.14 
sd-ge'sxk^  to  stop  crying  suddenly  22.5 
Tsimshian: 

sa-ha'u  to  say  suddenly 
sa-l!i-g'd°ks  to  float  suddenl}’^  on  something 
sa-lu-haldEm-l)d'°  to  arise  suddenly  on  something 
m-ln-nd'°k  to  lie  on  something  suddenly 

99.  together  (Tsimshian:  .saijaM-)  (see  nos.  71,  82, 103, 119). 
sagalt-da'k'L  to  fasten  together  68.10 

sagait-ie'  to  go  together  51.8 
sagait-wt'lqat  to  carry  all  together  70.10 
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Tsini.sliian: 

sagait-wa'n  to  sit  together  ZE  78(1"® 
sagait-JuPtg  to  stand  together 

sagait-lu-am'a'm  gaga'^d  they  were  all  glad  (literally,  good  in 
their  hearts) 

sagait-wa'lxsEin  we  walk  together 

100.  sag'ap-  without  purpose  (Tsiinshian:  sdf/'ap-). 

k' uL-sag'ap-id  to  walk  about  without  purpose  06.10 
mg'ap-idmix’  to  sing  without  purpose 
Tsirashian: 

I k!ul-sag'ap-id'°  to  go  about  without  purpose  ZE  796®*® 

101.  dl-  new  (Tsimshian : 

si  na'k’st  his  new  wife  135.15 
Hi-hw%l  new 
Tsimshian: 

su-p!a's  young,  singular  (literally,  newly  grown) 
m-ma'xs  young,  plural  (literally,  newly  standing) 
su-sci'mi  fresh  meat 

8u-SE-n-dzu' g to  make  a new  village  (see  no.  164) 

102.  s\X'-  steadily  (Tsimshian:  sfa-). 

stx'-g‘a'a  to  look  steadily,  to  watch  156.1 
six' -id  to  walk  steadily 
stx'-xoa!x'  to  paddle  steadily 

Tsimshian: 

sta-id'°nn,  1 walk  steadily 
sta-gisi-id'°  to  go  down  river  steadily  ' 

103.  spa(jait-  among  (Tsimshian:  sp<((j<t it-).  This  prefix  belongs 

to  the  series  hwagait-,  hagait-,  sagait-.,  q'umgaii-  (nos.  71,  82, 
99,  119);  -spa  seems  to  belong  to  haspa-  inverted,  <faspa- 
ASTRAV,  which  have  spa  in  common  with  sp>agait-. 
de-ld-spagait-hdksk^  also  to  be  inside  among  42.4 
This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

spagait-ganga'n  among  trees  31.14 
spagait-S(/a'Exk^  in  the  darkness  11.9 
spagait-loga  Id'lEg  [among]  in  a rotten  corpse  217.9 

Tsimshian: 

j spapiit-sqdHg  in  the  darkness  ZE  782®® 
j spagait-g'a't  among  people 
I spagait-ganga' n among  trees 

104.  ts'Kus-  to  desert,  deserted  (Tsimshian:  ts'.Knn-). 

ts’Ens-ln'k  to  desert  by  moving  150.15 
ts'Ens-dza'k'^  widow  (literally,  deserted  by  dying) 
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Tsimshian: 

ts! Ens-ld'ytk  to  desert  moving 
tsJEns-dza'k  widow  (literally,  deserted  by  d3dng) 

105.  ts’Enl-  a short  way  (Tsimshian). 

ts ! Evl-dzo' X to  move  canoe  back  a short  way 
ts!Enl-id'°  to  go  a short  way  off 

106.  /.■•’d-  to  a higher  degree,  exceedingl3'^  (Tsimshian:  h!a~). 

isEm-k''d-ale-J)a'x  to  run  really  exceedingly  fast  107.10  (see  nos. 
168,  67) 

k'^a-wl-hdldEL  elx  there  were  exceedingly  many  seals  107.6  (see 
no  73;  elx  seal) 

k''‘a-wl-t''e' SL  hwUpt  as  rie' e his  house  is  larger  than  mine 
(literally,  his  house  is  exceedingly  large  to  me)  (see  no.  73; 
himlj}  house;  as  to;  ncE  me) 
k’’’a-vn-t'’e'sL  TivAlp  (this)  house  is  the  largest 
Lgd-k''’d-wl-fdst  he  was  a little  larger  103.15  (sec  no.  135) 
Tsimshian: 

(f  ap-k!a-dzaga-alu-l)d'°  to  run  really  very  openlv  across  ZE 
786 

g’ap-kla-vn-naxno'g  really  a greater  supernatural  being 
k!a-na'g  exceedingl}'^  long  ZE  786 

107.  k‘*ax-  for  a while  (Tsimshian:  k!a-). 

k''‘ ax-lid! dt  it  stops  for  a while  218.3 
k‘’’ax-hdx’  to  use  for  a while  34.6 

k-'ax-gun-g-a'a  to  show  for  a while  26.6  {gun-  to  cause;  g-a'a  to 
see) 

k‘''ax-na-aVa'lg-tx  to  talk  to  each  other  for  a while  19.8 
k'’'ax-sa-ge't  to  make  a string  for  a while  117.6 
Here  belongs  also — 
g'^ax  hao'n  later  on 
Tsimshian : 

I ada'  Jda-fd'H  then  he  sat  for  a while 

108.  H'ln-  seems  to  occur  only  in  g-m-he'tk^  to  rise  151.14. 
Tsimshian: 

I g’tna-hePtg  to  rise 

109.  ff'tria-  (left)  behind  (Tsimshian  ff  ina-). 

g'tna-he' tky-  to  stand  behind  141.2 
g'ina-g-d'd  to  be  there,  being  left  behind  67.2 
g'tna-d?d'  to  remain,  being  left  behind  194.13 

k'uL-g-tna-do'x  to  be  (plural)  about  being  left  behind  70.8  Isee 
no.  33)  ^ 

Lgo-^am-g-ina-d’d'  only  a little  one  was  left  95.14 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1— 10 21 
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Twimshian: 

g'ina-t!aP  to  stay  behind 

g’ina-ia'°  to  go  slower  than  (literally,  to  leave  going) 
g’hia-ts'V^h  left  dry 

110.  k'ltna-  to  go  to  do  something;  the  action  to  be  done  is  expressed 

by  a noun  (Tsinishian).‘ 
k‘ Hna-xsa' n to  go  to  gamble 
k'  !tna-dd'°sta  to  go  across  (to  see) 
k‘ !tna-su-p!a' s to  go  after  a young  girl 

111.  fi't'IdEp-  underneath  (?),  upside  down  (?) 

g'lldEp-da'lhtk’sk^  to  cling  to  the  under  side  (of  the  canoe)  57.6 
V uL-g'UdEp-qaxa! ik'^  to  drift  about  capsized,  upside  down  21.3 
g'tldEp-qalu'ks  I turn  dishes  over  upside  down 

112.  U'sax-  only,  just(Tsimshian:  ksn-,  often  vi'whq'am-  or  am- only). 

k'sax-d’o'q  just  to  take  (i.  e.,  without  implements  for  taking)  41.7 
k‘sax-k’’uL-daxd6'x  they  just  lay  about  162.5 
k'sax-g'ind'ntL  tsd'oidc'L  hl'x’  he  only  gave  a little  fat  163.6 
{tsdosk'  little;  hex'  fat) 

This  may  really  belong  to  the  particles  given  in  § 15. 
k'sax-  is  often  used  with  nouns: 
k'sttx-tddp  only  bones  214.12 

k'sax-Lgo-nts'dUs  only  the  little  grandmother  152.10 
Tsimshian: 

(f  am-ksa-txdlpx  only  four 
q'am-km-ldE'rEl  only  one 
am-ksa  hand'nga  only  the  women 
ksa-he'HgEt  he  just  stood  still 

113.  k"opE-  little,  plural;  a little  (Tsim.shian:  k.'ahE-).  This  is 

commonly  used  as  an  attributive  prefix  for  the  plural  only. 
The  idea  of  a little,  slightly,  is  generally  expressed  by 
this  prefix;  while  tgo-^  which  is  the  singular  of  the  attributive 
prefix,  seems  to  imply  that  a small  one  performs  the  action 
expressed  in  the  verb.  See  no.  135. 

(a)  Adverbial: 

k?dpE-aha' g'ask'^  to  be  troubled  a little  74. 15 
TddpE-aina-g‘a' adESEin^  look  out  a little  well  for  her  192.1 
k?dpE-ld-qobu' X to  splash  in  something  a little 

(&)  Adjectival: 

k'opE-huwt'lp  little  houses  185.8 

li^opE-tk-'d children  102.1  __ 

' Tliis  particle  is  classed  more  properly  with  those  given  in  § 13. 
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Tsirashian: 

(a)  Adverbial: 

k.'abE-si' EpgEuu  I poor  one  am  sick 

(b)  Adjectival: 
k!abE-ga-g6'k  little  baskets 

114.  <jun-  to  order,  to  cause  (Tsimshian  : f/nn-). 

gun-ba'L  to  cause  to  spread  out  130.11 
gun-go' u to  cause  to  hit  53.8 
gun-SE-me' L to  order  to  make  burn  91.14 
gun-qe'Lqan  to  order  to  poke  91.6 
Tsimshian : 

j gun-md' gan  to  ask  to  be  taken  aboard 
I gun-ni'°dz  to  show  (literall}’^,  to  cause  to  see) 

115.  (jullk'S-  backward;  also  reflexive  object  (Tsimshian:  (ftlEks-). 

gultk's-hdtk^  to  rush  back  210.4 

gulik's-a' qhk'^  to  reach  (arrive)  coming  back  76.10 

gulik's-g'a’asky'  to  look  back 

de-gultk-s-d’Ep-ma'qs  to  throw  one’s  self  also  down  {de  also; 

d'Ep  down)  42.13 
gidtk's-dza'k'^s  to  kill  one’s  self 

SEtn-gul'ik‘s-e' tk'^s  to  repent  (literally,  to  name  one’s  self  much) 
52.3 

pocket-knife  (literally,  covering  itself) 
antk-s-lb-la! galtky'  looking-glass  (contracted  from  an-gultk-s-lb- 
la'gaUk'^  what  one’s  self  in  beholds) 

Tsimshian  : 

g-UEks-ha'°  to  run  back  ZE  788“® 
g'tlEks-ga'°  to  take  back 
g'tlEks-nz'°dz  to  look  back 
lEp-g-tlEks-o'igEt  he  threw  himself  down 

116.  (jiilx-  continued  motion  (Tsimshian:  ijnguloc-  for  all  times). 

gulx-fds  to  push  along 
gxdx-ba'x  to  jump  along 
Tsimshian: 

I gugulx-he'°tg  to  stand  for  all  times 

117.  ,7Vtp-  really,  certainly,  must,  strongly  (Tsimshian: 

q'ap-Lgu’kman  to  be  really  unable  (to  carrj^)  167.13 

q'ap-de-dzd'pt  really  on  his  part  he  made  170.5 

g'ap-haJqhd  to  urge  really  43.13 

(fap-wl-fdst  it  is  really  large  13.13 

g'ap-gd'de  I have  taken  it  entirely 

g'ap-yd'xgun  you  must  eat 

fap-d'lg-%  certainly,  it  is  a bear 
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Tsimshian: 

g'ap-xs-ts/a'ps  really  to  be  called  a tribe  ZE  783*‘ 
g' ap-h! a-wl-naxixd' g really  a greater  supernatural  being  (see  nos. 
106,  73) 

g"' ap-xtmV am-hd!°sig  reall}'  to  blow  ashore  (see  no.  22) 
g'ap-hs'tsg  really  to  stand 

118.  qUnn-  only,i.  e.,  without  result,  to  no  pui^posc;  compare  k’sax- 
(no.  112)  ONLY,  i.  e.,  without  doing  an^’thing  else  (Tsimshian; 
qUim-,  am-). 

(a)  Adverbial: 

q'am-and'g  to  agree  without  caring  18.13 

q’am-tmgaxn-ddd' Ext  he  only  fastened  it  ashore  (without  taking 
it  up  to  the  house  to  eat  it)  178.3 
(fam-L%w!exkH  he  only  finished  eating  (but  did  not  go)  107.10 
q’am-ld-g'd'EL  only  to  lie  down  (without  doing  anything)  59.7. 
{h)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 
am-k"'' (X I only  one  100.13 
q’am-gxdd'n  only  three  113.1 
(fam-atEbd'  only  few  178.10 
(c)  Adnominal;  refuse,  useless: 

(fam-ia'ts  chips 
q'am-hwt'lp  a miserable  house 

Tsimshian; 

{a)  Adverbial:  , 

am-rnan-wd'lxs  he  just  went  up  (see  no.  3) 

[h)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 

(i’am-ksa-txalpx  only  four 
q’am-k.'d'l  only  one 
(c)  Adnominal;  useless: 

hgu-<fam-k!wa's  an  old  little  broken  one 
(fam-xm'lh  old  house 
charcoal 

119.  q’nm^ait-  already,  just  then  (Tsimshian:  amgaU-).  This  pre- 
fix, which  is  related  to  the  series  in  -gait-  (nos.  71,  82,  99, 
103),  appears  also  independently. 
k'''et  <lamgaU-g'a!a^  TxdimsEin  T.  had  already  seen  it  17.12 
t q'amgait-hwUd' X’ L SEin'd'g'it  the  chief  knew  it  already  220.1 
{hxoild'x'  to  know;  sEni’d’g'it  chief) 
q'amgait  ntg’i  xc&gt  just  then  he  did  not  sleep  3(.l 

danigait<fa!intdEndd'gdL  . . . already  he  had  secretly 

taken  salmon  berries  49.15  {q'a'mts'Eii  secretly;  dd'g  to  take; 
meg'd'qst  salmon  berry) 
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Tsimshian : 

I ada  amgait-talH  then  he  was  just  there  ZE  782” 

120.  (f(uie-  always,  permanently,  without  stopping.  This  prefix 

occurs  commonly  with  hwtl  and  adverbial  ending  -a  in  the 
sense  of  always  121.4,  15.  Other  compounds  are — 
gane-me'L  it  burns  so  that  the  fire  can  not  be  put  out  again 
gane-d’a'  to  sit  down  for  good 
gane-ts'e'n  to  have  entered  to  stay 
gane-a'lg'tx  to  talk  without  stopping 
gane-goibe' yit  there  are  just  as  many 

121.  q’asha-  anywhere,  astray.  This  prefix  is  related  to  kasha-  up- 

side DOWN  (no.  74);  see  also  no.  103. 
dasha-k’’uL-hiod'ax‘  to  paddle  about  astray  17.2  (k’uL-  about 
[no.  33]) 

q’asba-sa-FuL-id  he  went  about  away  astra}'  38.14  {sa-  off 
[no.  39];  hhiL-  about  [no.  33]) 

122.  q’ai-  still,  just,  near;  also  used  as  an  independent  adverb. 

(a)  Advei’bial: 

(fai-huwu'qt  he  was  still  asleep  127.5 

q'ai-hwagait-tsagam-yu'hdet  they  moved  still  far  away  toward 
the  shore  (Jiioagait-  [no.  71];  tsagam-  toward  shore  [no.  9]) 
q'ai-Ug’i-qe'sxkH  just  any  time  he  stopped  91.5  {lig'i-  any  place 
or  time  [no.  20];  qesxh'^  to  stop  speaking) 

(i)  Adnominal: 

q'ai-q'd'Uh  Loqs  just  six  months  29.5 

Lgo-q’’ ai-tid' sg'tm  wi-f’e's  just  a little  large  153.5  {hgo-  small 
[no.  135];  ts'dsk'  small;  -m  adjectival  connective;  wi-  great 
[no.  73];  fes  large) 

123.  too. 
gal-ald'n  too  slow 
gal-d’e'elt  too  fast 
gal-laUtky-  too  late 

124.  without  people,  empty  (Tsimshian:  qal-). 
qal-hwVlp  house  without  people  in  it 
qal-hdts  space  81.6 

qal-ts'a'p  town,  tribe 
This  particle  is  also  used  with  verbs: 
qal-d’ al  to  stay  away  from  a town 
qal-dzd'q  to  camp  away  from  a town 
Tsimshian: 

qal-E'vEnx  empty  box 
qal-ts!a'p  town 
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125.  ary>I-  partly. 

xpl-ma'li'sk^  partly  white 
xpi-ts'Eine'l'lx’  partly  beaver  (name  of  a monster  suppo.sed  to 
resemble  a seal  with  beaver- tail) 
xpl-nd'tH  parti}'  coward  (name  of  a man) 

126.  xjnl !fhn-  forward  (in  time  and  space). 

xpUyhn-(/‘a'a  to  look  forward 

127.  xLna-  bending  forward  (Tsimshian:  xlna-). 

xhna-sg'i! to  fall  down  forward 
xLna-dd'k  to  kneel  down 
Tsimshian' 

xlna-ma' xsg  to  dive,  plural  (literally,  to  stand  head  foremost) 
xlna-dE-dd! ul  to  go  dowm  headlong  with 

128.  I-  is  a particle  used  to  express  the  plural  of  certain  words,  and 

will  be  found  discussed  in  S 45. 

129.  J self,  as  subject  (see  gidtk's-  self  as  object  [no.  115]). 

(a)  Adverbial: 

lEp-g‘tn-lie  tkH  he  himself  arose  156.11 
t lEp-tsa^am-il  'd'exqht  he  himself  dragged  it  ashore  175.13 
lEp-gidth' s-luiLo! ElikH  it  itself  acted  by  itself  61.3 
lEp-gultk's-kamoxdd'kH  nd'e,  1 myself  destroyed  my  own  220.5 
{nd'e  I) 

{h)  Adnominal: 

lEp-riEhe' pt  his  own  uncle 
Tsimshian: 

{a)  Adverbial: 

lEp-e'itg  he  himself  takes  a name 
lEp-lgusgE'ret  he  himself  is  happy 
dl  t-lEp-dd' QEt  he  himself,  on  his  part,  took 
am-di-lEp-nExno'xsEdEt  that  they  themselves,  on  their  part,  ai-e 
supernatural 

lEp-g’tlEks-O'igEt  he  himself  threw  himself  down 
(&)  Adnominal: 

lEp-qaxsd'  (their)  own  canoes 

130.  lEhElt-  against  (Tsimshian:  lEhElt-). 

de-lEhElt-hwilEnEstd!  you  also  do  against  (some  one)  65.14 
lEbElt-he'tk^  to  incite  against 
lEhElt-a! Ig’tx  to  talk  with  some  one 
Tsimshian: 

j lEbElt-da'l  to  tight  against 
I lEhElt-wd'l  enemy 
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131.  for  good  (Tsim.shian:  lEk.'ul-  for  good;  see  gane- 
always,  permanentl}''  [no.  120]). 

lEg'ul-st'ns  to  be  entirely  blind 
lEg’’ul-dd'uL  to  leave  for  good 
lEghil-tsIdn  to  have  entered  to  stay 
Tsimshian: 

I lETdul-TtV-daJxs  to  leave  for  good 

132.  Itff'cx-  partly,  half. 

Ug''ex-ma' gat  to  put  awa}^  half 

lig''’ex-g-a't  nobility  (literally,  halfway  [chief]  people) 

133.  lEJes-  strange,  different,  by  itself  (Tsimshian:  lEjcs-). 

lEks-g'a't  a strange  person 
sa-txa-lEl's-g' a' t to  make  quite  different 
Isks-d'a'  island  (literally,  sitting  by  itself) 

Tsimshian: 

lEks-t!d'°  island 
lEks-g’ig’a'd  kinds  ZE  791^“'’ 

134.  JjEm-  stopping  a motion  (Tsinrshian:  I Eni-). 

LEin-ha'x  to  stop  b}^  running 
LEm-gd'c  to  offend 

LEm-dtky'c  to  interfere  (literall}^,  to  stop  b}''  calling) 

In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  does  not  seem  to  be  free. 

I lEin-g'ipd'tg  to  fl3'  against  the  wind 
I lEm-hafasg  head-wind 

135.  little  (Tsimshian:  If/u-).  This  is  commonl}'^  used  as  an 
attributive  prefix,  but  for  the  singular  only.  The  adverbial 
idea  is  expressed  by  k^dj>E-  (Tsimshian:  k!cd)E-  [no.  113]), 
which,  in  an  attributive  sense,  is  used  only  for  the  plural. 

Lgd-allg'%xt  he  said  with  a low  voice  (perhaps  better,  the  little 
one  said)  54.12 

The  use  of  ujd-  as  attributive  is  very  common: 

ksax-Lgo-tii’Epts’a'p  only  the  little  wren  126.5  (see  no.  112) 
Lgo-tdEwt'ng'it  the  little  youngest  one  185.14 
Still  more  frequent  is  its  use  with  adjectives: 

Ego-gwd'Evn  Lgo-tk-'dlk^  the  little  poor  little  boy  139.7 
Ego-<fai-tid'sg-wx  wi-fe's  only  a little  large  {q'ai-  just;  tddsk’ 
small;  wl-  great;  fes  large) 
hgo-dax-g'a't  a little  strong 
Tsimshian: 

I lgu-xd'°  little  slave  ZE  789‘” 

1 Igu-ifam-klwa's  a bad  little  broken  one 
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§ II.  Nominal  Particles 

• A number  of  particles,  according  to  their  meaning,  can  occur  only 
in  a nominal  sense,  modifying  nouns  and  adjectives.  A few  of  these 
might  as  well  have  been  classed  with  the  preceding  group. 

136.  am-  serving  for  (Tsirashian:  am-).  This  prefix  is  not  free. 

am-ld'x'  alder-tree  (serving  for  [the  dyeing  ofj  head  rings  of 
cedar-bark) 

am-iaa!l  cottonwood  (serving  for  canoes) 
am-halai't  head-dress  (serving  for  shaman’s  dance) 
am-sg' ini'  1st  pine-tree  (serving  for  pitch) 
am-yxi'H  used  in  potlatch  194:.  1 

Tsimshian 

am-mie'°lk  mask  (serving  for  dance) 
am-ga'n  cedar  (serving  for  wood) 

This  prefix  is  also  used  in  some  connections  where  the  explanation 
here  given  does  not  seem  satisfactory: 
am-qa'n  a kind  of  salmon-traj) 
am-XLd' L willow  {xlcil  fruit  of  willow) 
am-hd'ts’  stump  65.5 

In  other  cases  it  appears  as  a verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  not  known: 

am  qd'od  to  remember  209.13 
am-sg’i  to  lie  (on  the  beach?)  172.11 
mri'd'lEq  to  destro}'  in  anger 

137.  (tx-  without  (Tsimshian:  tea-).  This  prefix  is  nominal,  and 

serves  as  negation  in  subordinate  clauses,  which  in  Tsim.shian 
are  transformed  into  nominal  form.  Examples  are  here 
given  of  nominal  forms  and  of  subordinate  clauses: 

{a)  Nouns: 

ax'-a'k’s  without  water 
ax-wund' x‘  without  food 

ax-qagd'd  foolish  (literally,  without  minds)  123.10 

ax-gd'dEm  g'a't  foolish  person 

an-ax-ho'^  carelessness 

ax-mo' unripe  50.5 

ax-qam-da' xk}^  disgraceful 

ax-de-si-halai' t never  giving  a dance  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 
ax-na-mu'x  without  ear-ornaments  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 
ax-q'e'ts  without  labret  (a  little  girl) 
ax-tqal-g'a' tk^  virgin  (not  against  a man) 
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(h)  Subordinate  clauses: 

h''’etg‘a'aL  iound'if  Laax-g'e'hEtg'6  then  he  saw  the  food  which  he 
had  not  eaten  41. 3, -t  {t'e  then;  -t  he;  g‘a'a  to  see;  -l  connective 
[§  23];  wunli'x'  food;  La  jjast,  nominal  form;  ax-  not;  g’e'p  to 
eat  something;  his;  absent  [§  20]) 
nd  fan  ax-hwUd' g%n%  who  does  not  know  thee  {nd  who;  fan  he 
.who;  atc- not;  hwild'x’  to  know;  -n  thee) 
nig'tn  dsm  de  gd'ut  hwU  ax-kHa'ye  1,  on  my  part,  shall  not  take 
it,  not  being  hungr}'^  {ntg't  not;  -«  I;  dEtn  future;  de  on  the 
other  hand,  on  (my)  part;  gou  to  take;  -t  it;  hwtl  being;  ax- 
not;  liHa' i hungry;  -e  1) 

There  is  a second  form,  aqL,  the  relation  of  which  to  ax  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Apparently  this  form  is  ag  with  connective 
-L  (see  § 2.3).  It  does  not  occur  in  subordinate  clauses,  and 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a verb  meaning  it  is  nothing. 
nLh’’‘e  aqh  hwUt  then  he  did  nothing  68.0  (then  nothing  was  his 
doing) 

nhk-'e  aqL  g'dlsn  then  nothing  is  your  food  157.11 
nhk'''e  aqh-yd'xkH  Ts'ak'  then  Ts’ak'  was  without  (place  to)  go 
126.7 

nhk'^e  aqL-hvn'lt  then  he  was  without  doing  anything  68.6 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  explanation  is  really  .satisfac- 
tory. Difficulties  are  presented  particularly  b}"  forms  like — 
aq  dEp-hwUa' gut  what  can  we  do?  103.7  {dEp  we) 
aq  n hwUa  dza'hEt  I do  not  know  how  to  make  it 
Only  a few  Tsimshian  forms  ma}'^  be  given  here: 
wa-di-lgu-xa!°'  on  their  part  without  even  a little  foam 
{ill  on  their  part;  Igu-  little;  xuf  foam) 
wa-dzaga-ld!°‘p!El  without  twinkling  across 

138.  hwin-  innermost  part  (Tsimshian:  wun-). 
hwm-gds  brain 
hwtn-hawu'l  point  of  arrow 
hiotn-tsld'wuL  heart  of  tree  148.8 
Tsimshian: 

I wun-ga'us  brain 

1.39.  (lE-  extreme,  plural;  .see  ks-  singular(no.  143)  (Tsimshian:  ta-) 
dE-lax’o't  the  highest  ones 
dE-Ld'wit  the  lowest  ones 
ds-galgald'nt  the  last  ones 
Tsimshian: 

man-ta-gdJ ga  the  first  ones  to  come  up  (see  no.  3) 
ta-sl'°lg'U  the  eldest  ones 
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140.  f.'Eiit-  ft  nomiiiiil  prefix  of  very  indefinite  significance  (Tsim- 

shian;  t.'Ent-).  In  several  cases  this  is  clearly  a weakened 
form  of  the  attributive  form  t!am  sitting,  and  probably  this 
is  the  meaning  of  this  particle  everywhere.  (See  § 33.) 
t!Em-l>a'x  hip 

tlEm-ql's  head  {qes  hair)  4G.fi 
tlEm-ha'm-  leg  below  knee 
tlEm-la'nix'  neck 

tlEm-ga'x'  fathom,  shouldei';  and  some  other  terms  for  parts  of 
the  body 

t!Fvi-la'n  steersman 
t ! Em-tsd' iq  man  in  bow  of  canoe 
Tsimshian: 

lax-t! Em-ga'ns  crown  of  head 

t!E7n-ld'n  steersman  {g'ild'n  stern)  (See  § 33) 

141.  sj)E-  place  where  something  belongs,  where  one  lives  (Tsim- 

shian; spE-). 
sj)E-a'p  wasp-nest 
spE-a'xt  den  of  porcupine 
KpE-Wd' Lqan  ant-hill 

SpE-nE.vno' q place  of  supernatural  beings  32.11 
Spd-wa'L^^  place  of  taboos  32. 12 
spE-sd'vtl'  place  where  one  liv^es  in  summer 
8]>E-lsd'nt  place  where  one  lives  in  autumn 
Tsimshian 

1 s/)E-m'm  l bear’s  den 

142.  tree,  stick;  evidently  from  gan  tree  (Tsimshian: 
xgan-me’lik'st  crabapple-tree  17.11 
sgan-qala'mst  rose-bush 

sga7i-ld'ts  elderbeny-bush 
sgan-ddi pxh  harpoon -shaft 
sgan-haLo'  mast 
Tsimshian: 

sgan-hU'nt  wooden  quiver 
sgan-tm'Hsg  spear-shaft 

143.  Av.s*-  extreme,  singular;  see  <Ie-^  plural  (no.  139)  (Tsimshian:  ks-). 

k's-qald'n  the  last  140.8 
cT Ep-k’s-qdq  down  first  81.4 
Ib-k’s-g'l'ekst  in  extreme  outer  side  219.1 

Tsimshian: 

I ks-qd'ga  first  ZE  791^‘^ 
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144.  hsE-  fluid  (Tsimshian:  ksE-).  This  is  evidentl}^  an  abbreviated 

form  of  ales  water.  (See  § 33.) 

ksE-t/d'tdlc''^  black  fluid 

ksE-vid'dztk-s  milk  (literally,  breast  fluid) 

Tsimshian; 

u'adi-ksE-le'atx  fluid-like  slime  (see  no.  85) 
ksE-d'mks  clear  water 
ksE-gwa'nvJiS  spring 
ksE-sgand°st  water  of  mountain 

145.  k’cE-  fresh  (Tsimshian : ksE-). 

k’CE-cd'k"  fresh  olachen 
k’CE-sma'x"  fresh  meat 
Tsimshian : 

I ksE-mEg'dJ°xs  fresh  berries 

146.  woman  (Tsimshian:  ksEm-). 
k'SEin-nisqa' a a Nass  woman 
k'SEm-qa'k’L  mouse  woman  136.4 
k'SEm-sawa't  Tongass  woman 
k'SEm-ald-g'ig'a’t  Indian  woman  207.12 

Tsimshian; 

ksEm-wutsl'°n  mouse  woman 
ksEm-q!asgd'°s  crane  woman 

147.  (J'tt-  people,  person  (Tsimshian:  O' it-).  (See  also  § 33.) 

G'tt-wik' le'na  AwI'k’Ienox'',  Rivers  Inlet  tribe 
G'tt-gd’ns  Tongass 
g'U-wi'ltk^  warriors  113.13 
G'U-lax-dd’viEk's  people  of  lake 

148.  (fwift-  blanket,  garment  (Tsimshian:  f/tlS-). 

gwvs-halai' t dancing  blanket  71.5 
gtois-qd'aqt  raven  blanket  39.8 
vil-gwi.s-qana'd  large  frog  blanket  168.3 
gwis-ma! k'sk^  white  blanket 
Tsim.shian: 

j gius-ya'nl  mink  blanket 
giis-ljElhd' tk  button  blanket 
gus-sga'n  mat  coat  (rain  coat) 

149.  seems  to  indicate  location  (Tsimshian:  ff  i-). 
qa-sd'x  place  in  front  61.4 

qa-qald'n  place  behind  the  houses  138.6 
qa-g‘d'u  place  in  front  of  house  138.13 
qa-dO!  the  other  side  211.10 

The  same  prefix  appears  in  certain  plurals.  These  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  § 43. 
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Tsiulshiiin: 

(j'i-t)s!d'eg  bow  of  canoe 
g'i-ld'n  stern  of  canoe 
g'i-g'd'ni  up  river 

g'ilhau'li  in  the  woods  (with  euphonic  I [?]) 

150.  qahlKm,-  receptacle  (Tsim.shian;  Em-). 

qaldEin-halda' u-g'U  box  of  a sorcerer  217.3 
Tsimshian: 

I galdEm-a'kdc.  bucket  (liteially,  drinking-i-eceptacle) 

151.  laoc-  surface  of,  top;  corresponding  to  the  adverbial  prefix  le- 

(Tsiinshian:  Jax-). 
lax-ld'up  surface  of  stone  109.1 
lax-a'us  surface  of  sand  122.1 
lax' o'  top  55.1 

lax-ha'  sky  (literally,  upper  side  of  air) 

The  names  of  some  clans  contain  this  clement 

lax-skl'yek  eagle  clan  (literall3%  on  the  eagle)  108.3 
lax-k'ehd'  wolf  clan  (literall}",  on  the  wolf)  108.2 
Names  of  islands  and  of  the  ocean  are  compounded  with  this  prefix: 
Lax-waqh  Dundas  island 
lax-se'lda  ocean  101.7 
Tsimshian: 

lax-t ! Em-ga' us  crown  of  head 
lax-la' mg Ein  lEpl0'°h  top  of  hot  stones 
lax-ha'  sky  ZE  782^® 

152.  ts'Em-  iirside;  corresponding  to  the  verbal  pi  efixes  ?o-,  Is^eIem-, 

lEgEin-  (Tsimshian:  fs.'Em-). 
ts'Em-hwt'lp  inside  of  house  131.2 
ts' Eui-dz'd' dz'ik's  inside  of  ground  201.9 
ts'Em-ld'dp  inside  of  stone  20.2 
A considerable  number  of  words  require  this  prefix: 
ts'Em-d'ij  inside  of  mouth  118.15 
is' Em-qald' s stomach  118.11 

ts'Em-an'd'n  ])alm  (literally,  inside)  of  hand  110.10 
ts'Ein-t'e'n  valley  77.3 
Tsimshian: 

is! Em-lax-ha'  in  the  sky  ZE  782*® 
is.'E?n-xsd'°  inside  of  canoe 
ts/Em-a'ks  inside  of  water 
ts.'Em-wd'lh  inside  of  house 
tslEui-tsId'us  armpit 
is  ! Em-nE-u'°  oven 
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153.  ts*a-  inside.  I found  this  prefix,  which  is  evidently  related  to  the 

last,  only  in  ts’a-hvn'lp  (Nass)  and  ts!a-vMh  (Tsimshian)  the 
INSIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE,  SO  designated  in  contrast  to  the  outside; 
while  ts'Em-hvMp  {tslEm-waZh)  appears  in  conjunction  with 
the  locative  adverbial  prefixes  hi-,  ts’ElEm-,  etc. 

154.  ano-  direction  toward  (Tsimshian:  nak-  or  'iia-). 

and-g‘l' Elka  south 

and-qal-ts’ a' p direction  of  the  town 

ano-t’’ Em-ge' s head  end 

and-lax-mo' on  direction  of  (on  the)  sea 

Tsimshian: 

nak-SEmia! wunt  or  na-SEmia! wunt  left  hand 
nak-sta!°  one  side 

nak-txa-g'isi-hi-wa'°-s  east  (literally,  direction  along  down  river 
at  the  same  time  rain)  ZE  785”® 

155.  ts’tk’s-  surrounding  (Tsimshian:  tJEks-). 

ts'tk's-naa'qs  bracelet  (literally,  surrounding  jade) 
ts'tk’s-dao'  finger-ring 
Tsimshian: 

^ I t/Eks-nd'°xs  bracelet 

156.  ham,-  nearness. 

ham-ts!ewt'n  place  near  the  top,  80.12 

§ 12.  Particles  Ttmtisformhuj  Verbs  into  Nouns 

157.  an-.  This  prefix  is  very  difficult  to  translate.  It  is  used  to 

transform  verbs  into  nouns,  and  expresses  abstract  terms, 
local  terms,  and  even  instruments.  (Tsimshian:  n-,nE-). 

(a)  Abstract  nouns: 
an-xpEdsd'x  fear 
an-lEbd'lq  hatred 
an-sdibensk^  love 
an-id'msk  honor 
{b)  Local  terms: 

an-la'k^  fireplace 

an-sg'tm.Lk'^  womb  (literally,  lying-in  place) 

an-ig'd-Wlbik'sk^  whirlpool  (what  around  drifts)  104.12 

an-scUlep  hole  for  steaming  55.4 

an-Lo'uhk'^  nest  (literall}",  place  of  3'oung  ones) 

an-sg'l't  grave  (literally,  where  he  lies)  218.5 

an-qaldJg  play-ground 

an-dd'  other  side 
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Tisimshiun : 
n-Jak  fireplace 

ts'Em-/iE-u'°  oven  (literally,  iii-ltaUintj-placc) 
n-g'U-hau’li  a place  in  the  woods 
(c)  Result  of  an  act,  instrument,  etc. 
an-he't  what  he  said  118.1 
an-le'pEl,sk'^  thread  (for  sewing) 
an-ddy'tn  garden 

158.  anda-  receptacle,  perhaps  from  an-  no.  157  (Tsimshian:  itta-). 

anda-ha-m'xs  “rattle-box”  124.12 
ande-La'ix  box  of  crabapples  192.4 
anda-hawt'l  quiver  (literally,  arrow  receptacle)  19.5 
ande-t'dlx’  box  of  grease  192.3 
Here  belongs — 

anda-xsa'n  gambling-sticks  28.11 
Tsimshian: 

nta-ha-wuld!°wad  work-box 
nta-haxvd'l  quiver 

159.  yn — /»:"  one  who  ha'j  (Tsimshian:  yn — y). 

yu-hwt' Ipl'V'  one  who  has  a house 
yu-iiEgwo' one  who  has  a father 
Tsimshian: 

khil-yu-ha-a'ksg  carrying  a bucket  about 

yu-sa'mig  having  meat 

yuhg'a'tg  having  maidiood  ZE  783” 

160.  Aff- instrument  (Tsimshian:  ha-). 

ha-xda!k^  bow  (literally,  shooting-instrument)  19.6 
ha-a'k's  cup  (literall}',  drinking-instrument) 
ha-q'o'L  knife  for  .splitting  96.12 
ha-la'k'^  powder  (literally,  tire-instrument) 
ha-sd'x  rattle  213.9 
Tsimshian: 

ha-g'e'lg  harpoon  (literally,  harpooning-instrument) 
ha-na'kst  mai'riage  present  (literall}^  means  of  marrying) 

The  compound  prefix  ha-le-  is  particular!}"  frequent: 
ha-le-dCa'  chair  (literall}’,  instrument  to  sit  on) 
ha-le-dd’ Iej)  pile  of  wood  to  roast  on  131.12 
ha-le-dzo' gse  world  (literally,  means  of  camping  on)  14.10 

Tsimshian: 

ha-Hi-dzo'g  world  (literally,  means  of  camping  on)  ZE  7S2‘® 
ha-l!l-qd'°d  to  think  (literally,  means  of  minding  on) 
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The  days  of  the  week  are  nowadays  designated  by  the  same  prefixes: 

ha-U-qand'OtJc'^  day  of  dressing  up  (Sunday) 
ha  le-ye'Eq  da}^  of  paying  out  (Saturday) 

161.  ^an-  means  of,  cause  of  (Tsimshian:  (jan-). 

gan-mci'tk^  means  of  saving 
gan-dEde'ls  cause  of  life 
gan-Le'ntx'  cause  of  anger 

gan-ld-gd'ihax  window  (literally,  cause  of  light  inside) 
'gan-hvKi!l%x-  carrying-strap,  (literally,  means  of  carrying) 

Tsimshian: 

gan-hd'axg  difficulty 

gan-p!a'lg'ixsg  liallast  (literally,  means  of  being  heavy) 

This  prefix  is  identical  with  the  particle  gan.  tiiekefoke. 

162.  (piviX'-  nomen  actoris  (Tsimshian:  hnk-). 

g%dix'-a!d  fisherman 
wl-gwix'-su-g'a't  great  murderer  23.5 
gvnx'-xoo'o  hunter  108.4 
gxmx' -ia! vvf  askV‘  cheater  52.12 

Tsimshian: 

kuk-ga'ts!E  one  who  pours  out,  an  auctioneer 
JmJc-ye'lsk  one  who  drills 

163.  an-  the  one  who  ; preceding  transitive  verb  (Tsimshian: 

This  prefix  is  used  veiy  frequently  in  phrases  cor- 
responding to  our  relative  clauses.  It  is  alwa3^s  preceded 
by  the  subjective  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

ne'En  f an-dEdo' qh  lax  }mu  are  the  one  who  caught  the  trout 
157.4 

k'saxL  zgo-g'i'xnx'dit,  dEmt  an-ts' eIei>i-xv6' ol  nak'st  then  his 
little  sister  went  out,  she  who  was  to  call  in  his  wife  204.6 
(^•■srta:  to  go  out;  g'^mx'de  td ElEin- tcd'd  to  invite; 

nak's  wife) 

nhk:''e  dii'uLL  k'^dlz  g'at  faxi-gd'uL  Lgo-tk''d then  one  man 
left,  who  took  the  child  205.6  {dd'uL  to  leave;  k-^d  one  person; 
g’at  person;  gou  to  take;  Lgo-tk''d zk^  child) 
k'"‘e  hvM  sagait-hd'p'aaz  fan-k'^ze-Jdsya'tst  then  they  rushed  to- 
gether who  beat  him  all  over  62.12  {sagait-  together;  hd'p^a 
to  rush;  k'^ze-  all  over;  yats  to  strike' 

Tsimshian: 

naPl  dEmt  tn-na'ksgA  lgu'°lgES  Gaud'  who  is  it  who  will  marry 
the  daughter  of  Gauo? 

t nlEfryu  dEmt  tn-na'ksgA  lgu'°lgEnt  it  is  I who  will  marry 
your  daughter 

nlzivi's  dE'p  gwai  t'%n-sE-t ! of  °sga  these  are  the  ones  who  began 
ada  nlini!  t\n-lEba/°lsBtga^  he  was  the  one  who  paid  it  back 
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1(54.  sIJ-  to  make  .something  (Tsimsbian;  .s/^-). 

SE-hwa'  to  call  (literally,  to  make  name)  97.13 
SE-le't  to  make  wedges  148.4 
SE-hd'n  to  catch  salmon 
SE-le'iux'  to  make  a song  77.9 

lEp-sE-nExnu' X to  make  one’s  self  supernatural  152.6 
SE-l>Ela'  to  make  abalone  .shell  45.14 
Tsimshian: 

Hl-SE-gu'lg  to  make  lire  on 
su-SE-n-dzog  to  make  a new  village 
sE-ma'xs  to  cause  to  grow  ZE  791*'’® 

165.  £C-  to  eat,  consume  (Tsimshian:  x-). 
x-hA'n  to  eat  salmon  205.1 
x-ama'lgwax  eating  scabs  41.14 
ha-x-sma' X’  fork  (literalh’,  meat-eating  in.strument) 
ha-x-miya' n pipe  (literally,  smoke-eating  instrument) 
Tsimshian; 

x-stsld'la  to  eat  beaver 

x-gwa' tksEnu  I feel  cold  (literally,  I consume  cold) 
lu-x-dzl' usg  until  morning  (literally,  in  consume  morning) 
x-sgane'ts  to  kill  mountain  goats  (literall}^  to  eat  mountain) 
x-g6'ep!akem  we  enjo}'^  the  light  ZE  786*” 

T66.  X.S--  to  .say,  to  appear  like  (Tsimshian:  xs-). 
xs-nEgud' th  to  say  father 
xs-me'  niExk  to  say  hm 
xs-ia'nsks  it  sounds  like  leaves 
xn-ma'k‘sk^  white  (literally,  it  appears  like  snow) 
xs-giisgud' osk'^s  light  blue  (literally,  it  appears  like  a bluejay) 

Tsimshian: 

wi-xs-nd'6l  it  sounds  loud  like  a drum 
v}i-xs-suwa'nsg  it  sounds  loud  like  curing  di.sease 
g''ap-xs-ts!a'ps  to  be  called  a tribe  ZE  783” 


These  are  placed  before  the  verb  and  the  particles  treated  in  §§  8-13. 


§ H.  Trfnisifire  Priniominal  Subject 
The  transitive  subjective  pronouns  are  in  both  dialects: 


n I 


m SE/n  3’e 


dEp  we 
ni  thou 


They  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  § 52. 

§§  13, 14 
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§ 15.  Particles  that  matf  Precede  the  Transitive  Subject 

The  particles  enumerated  in  the  present  section  differ  from  all  those 
previously  treated,  in  that  their  connection  with  the  verb  is  not  so 
close.  In  certain  cases  of  the  third  person,  to  be  discussed  later,  they 
precede  the  transitive  pronominal  subject.  Since  many  of  these  par- 
ticles have  not  been  found  with  transitive  verbs  of  this  kind,  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  they  are  simply  adverbial  particles  placed 
before  the  verb,  or  whether  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  transi- 
tive verb,  when  used  as  subject,  precede  them.  The  particles  enumer- 
ated under  nos.  167-174:  are  more  clearly  connected  with  the  verb 
than  the  later  ones. 

167.  de-  with,  also,  on  (his)  part  (Tsimshian:  dl-). 

de-t-gun-cfe'tpt  on  her  part,  she  ordered  (her)  to  eat  it  155.11 
de-xtks-l)a! xt  he,  on  his  part,  ran  out  to  the  sea  104:.  13 
de-(jidtk's-d' Ep-ma' (jst  he  also  threw  himself  down  4:2.13 
de-t-gout  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  14:.  8 
xug't-n  dEm  de-g'ipt  not  I shall,  on  my  part,  eat  it 
de  ntg't  di-deikH  she,  on  her  part,  had  no  bag  206.9,  10  {de-di 
on  her  part;  nig'%  not;  deLk'^  bag) 
ntg’t-n  de-g'a'at  I have  not  seen  him 
Tsimshian: 

tlETTi-dl-yd'a  he  went  to  the  fire,  on  his  part 
dit-lEjy-du'gEt  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  himself 
ada  g'ik  dit  q'am-gd'°tgE  hand!°xt  and  also  he,  on  his  part, 
blessed  {q’axn-gd'H)  the  woman  ZE  797 

168.  sEni-  very,  exceedingly  (Tsimshian:  sEm-).  This  particle  is 

very  free  in  its  position.  It  is  often  used  in  nominal  com- 
pounds in  the  sense  of  genuine. 
sEm-aha' g' oskH  he  was  much  troubled  80.1 
SEm-hasha-sg’e’  to  lay  reall}^  upside  down  214.11 
SEm-ho'm  a'lg'ixne  1 speak  the  truth 

yagai-SEm-k''’d-wi-he'lt,  however,  exceedingly  very  many  158.11 
SEm-t-ld-gd' odEnt  she  emptied  it  inside  entirely  208.7 
SEin-ama  sg'e'det  they  laid  it  down  well  214.10  {cua  good;  sg'l  to 

ifiy) 

SEm.-hu%-de-Ego-xo%'lk‘siLk'^  also,  on  his  part,  a very  prince  {liux 
also;  de  on  his  part;  Lgo-  little) 
wl-sEm.-ga! n the  great  very  tree  (i.  e.,  cedar)  147.9 
SEin-tde' vAn  the  very  top  80.4 
sEm-q' ai-tseiso' oak'  just  very  small  171.8 
SEm-q\c7n-k'^d'l  really  onh'  one  145.13 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 22  § 15 
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Tsimshian : 

SEm-lu-dza' ga  gd'H  very  downca-st  (literally,  very  dead  in  heart) 
sEm-lu-xd' xst  to  weep  bitterly 

ada  SEmt  tgu-d<i'pt  then  he  measured  exactly  around  it  ZE  784®" 
iiE-sEm-sEf  TElg  exactly  the  middle 

169.  /Mty  also,  again  (Tsimshian:  (fUc). 

hux  d’d’tJrsk'^L  yu'ksa  evening  came  again  142.8  to 

come;  yu'ksa  evening) 

hux  de-t' Em-ia! t he  also,  on  his  part,  went  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  house  142.14 

hvx  det  gu'nat  he  also,  on  his  part,  demanded  it  143.1 
k‘U  hux  g’ind'mt  then  he  gave  it  agaiii  139.6 
hux  k‘'d'lL  g'at  another  man  108.1 
Tsimshian: 

lat  g'lk  tla'lE  nE-mEs-a! use  lEmkdl'°dEt  a ts!a'ltga°  when  his 
sister  again  put  on  her  paint  on  her  face  ZE  795*®"  {?n,ES-a'us 
ochre;  lEm,kdV°d  sister;  ts/al  face) 
adat  g'ik  wuld'ldE  ya'd  then  the  people  knew  it  again  ZE  795*®* 
ada  g'ikt  wuld'i  dEin,  hatla'xgE  then  they  knew  again  that  it 
would  be  bad  ZE  796*®® 

The  following  four  particles  serve  to  express  future,  present,  past, 
and  continuation.  Their  syntactic  use  will  be  discus.sed  in  § 59. 
Here  I give  only  a few  examples  illustrating  their  use  with  the  verb. 

170.  future  (Tsimshian:  dEin). 

dE?n  idlnlE  ul  awaJan  I go  to  thy  proximity  196.12 
dETti  g'a'an  you  will  see  80.2 
n dEm.  swant  I shall  cure  her  123.7 

dEvit  mu'kdeh  txox'  they  were  going  to  catch  halibut  43.6 
In  the  following  examples  dEm,  is  nominal: 

ntg'idi  d' d'tk'sk'^L  dEm  mEsd'x'  not  had  come  the  future  day- 
light 11.10 

dEVfi  lEp-hiua'ytmh  dsm  no! Em  we  ourselves  will  find  our  future 
bait  56.6  {lEp-  self;  hioa  to  find;  7iax  bait) 

Tsimshian : 

dEmt  dzd'hE  txanll'  g&°  he  was  about  to  make  everything 

71  dEm,  k!a-txal-wd'n  I shall  overtake  you  soon 

ada  dEmt  sE-ma'xsE  gd'°t  then  it  will  make  things  grow 

171.  hu'll  present  (Tsimshian:  icul). 

txane'tk'^L  kwtl  seso'sl  klopE-ts'd' ots  all  the  small  birds  124.11 
7\ax7fw! 8 Ts'ak'  hwtl  ddL  ha7ia'g  Is’ak'  heard  (about)  a woman 
beinff  there  126.2  {uax7ia'x  to  hear;  d\i  to  sit;  hu7ia'<i  woman) 
-t  hwtl  lo-ha'gt  at  his  touching  into  it  203.6 
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Tsimshian: 

at  gdl°  will  ksE-gwa'ntgE  g-a'mgEt  ho  went  to  where  out  comes 
(touches)  the  sun 

lat  nl'EstgE  ts.'a'hclE  wul  k' ! A-sA-gidi-t!a'°  g' a!  mg  Em  dzi'ust  when 
the  people  saw  the  sun  standing  still  suddenly  for  a while 
ZE  788.13  {n%  to  see;  tsiah  people;  k‘U-  for  a while;  sa-  sud- 
denly; t!aP  to  sit;  g'amg  heat,  heavenly  body;  dsaust  day- 
light) 

-a  wul  wa-dl-aya'°wuU  on  account  of  his  being  without  clever- 
ness ZE  789.14:  {wa-  without;  dl  on  his  part;  aya'°wul  clever) 

172.  X/rt  past  (Tsimshian : la). 

nhk'le  La  hux  he' Luk  it  had  been  morning  again  204.2(Awa;  again; 
lie'Luk  morning) 

La  de'lpkV’L  dEin  mEsd'x'  it  was  shortly  going  to  be  daylight 
143.7  {delpk'^  short;  mESd'x’  daylight) 

La  hux  hxot'lt  he  had  done  this  also  145.4 

k'!e  Lat  hioUd'x'L  hwil  no'ot  he  had  known  that  he  was  dead  57.7 
{hwUd'x‘  to  know;  no' 6 dead) 

Tsimshian: 

nllnl'  lat  nl'EstgE  ts/a'i  that  was  when  the  people  saw 
ada  la  al  dl  ts.'l'°nsgE  wak't  but  then  his  brother  had  gone  in  {al 
but;  dl  on  his  part;  ts!l°n  to  enter;  wak’  brother) 
nl  wd'ldE  la  ha'xidEt  it  happened,  what  he  had  said 

173.  La  while  (Tsimshian:  la). 

Ld  wl-fdsL  Lgo-tk''’d Lk'^g’%  aL  Id-d’d't  aL  ts' Em-xjjdtst  while  the 
child  was  large,  it  was  in  the  box  9.9  {lol-t^e's  large;  Lgo- 
tk‘‘'e'Lk'^  child;  Id-  in;  okd  to  sit;  ts'Em-  inside;  xpeis  box) 
Tsimshian : 

Id  7iHnl'  nE-sEla-xod'ldEt  while  that  one  did  it  with  them 
Id  q! a'ldEk-id'°tga°  while  he  was  walking  about  in  the  woods 

174.  iagai-  already',  however,  rather  (Tsimshian:  yla^di-). 

iagai-g'tn-he'tkH  however,  he  stood  behind  141.1 
iagai-ne't  however,  it  was  so  26.7,  157.9 
iagai-sEin-k' ! a-vn-he'lt  however,  exceedingly  many  158.11 
k''’et  iagai-le-ia' qt  then,  however,  it  hung  on  it  46.1 
k'!e  iagait-g'e' eU  then,  he  had  picked  it  up  already  26.3 
iagait-lo-dd'ytt  he  had  put  it  on  already  50.4 

Tsimshian: 

ylagai  Id'-wula  tgi-nl'°tsgEt  however,  he  looked  always  down 
adat  y ! agai-dzaga-gd'°dEt  then,  however,  he  went  across  it 
n dEin  y! agai-na'ksEii  I shall  marry  thee 
y.'agai-sEin-hd's  very  much  afraid,  however 
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175.  'itid'dzE-  almost. 

mcL' dzE-ng'U  he  almost  lay  62.8 

q' am-md' dzE-no' oeE  I am  only  almost  dead  76.13 

md'dzEt-ox't  he  almost  hit  it  140.7 

176.  kwa'ts-tk's-  close  by. 

kwa'ts!ik‘s-t(2’al-sg’tn  you  lie  close  against  75.12 

177.  strongly  (derived  from  sevi-  much  [no.  168],  and  g'at 
person)  (Tsimshian:  sEtti-ff  U). 

dEin  sEm-g'it  dax-yu'hlEn  you  will  hold  fast  strongly 
SEm-g’it  de~yd'guL  f E»L-ld'ne%st  hold  on  to  m}^  neck ! 80.10 
Tsimshian: 

I ada  SEHi-g’it  he'tgE  hana' gat  then  the  woman  stood  fast 

178.  sEm-^iil  very,  much  (from  sEm-)  (Tsimshian:  sEm-^al). 

SE/n-gal  aba'g'adi'H  he  was  much  troubled  36.4,  40.4 
ssm-^at  gwd! Et  he  was  very  poor  38.4 
Tsimshian: 

sEm-gal  xa°!  arch-slave!  ZE  700‘®^ 
t SEtu-qal  lEhd'lExst  they  hate  them  much  ZE  793*’® 

179.  q’anUs*En  secretl}'. 

g' amts' E/i  he't  he  said  secretly  40.5 
(famts'E7i  ts'e'nt  he  entered  secretly  25.6 

180.  nXq'i  not;  used  in  indicative  sentences  (Tsimshian:  a'lffE). 

k''e  ntg'i  dna' gik^det  then  they  did  not  succeed  123.6 
ntg't  haxL  ak's  the  water  did  not  run  18.8 
idg‘tt  hux  dzakH  she  did  not  kill  him  al.so  203.7 
ntg'tdt  kwdx's  Lbgohold'  Logobola'  did  not  paddle  17.3 
ntg’tn  de  g'a'at  I have  not  seen  it 
The  syllable  dt,  de,  which  is  veiy  often  added  to  the  negative, 
probabl^y  signifies  on  his  part,  and  is  the  particle  no.  167. 
Tsimshian: 

a'lgE  dml  dEint  wula! idEl g'at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people  know 
it  {dm  good;  wuld'i  to  know;  g'at  people) 
ada  a'lgE  ts’.a'k'nsga  la'kga°  then  the  fire  was  not  out 
a'lgE  ndEin  k'ltnd'mt  al  hand'°x  I will  not  give  it  to  the  woman 

§ 1(>.  Alphahetical  List  of  Particles 

As  a matter  of  convenience,  I give  here  an  alphabetical  lust  of  parti- 
cles, the  letters  being  arranged  in  the  order  vowels,  semi-vowels, 
labials,  dentals,  palatals,  laterals.  In  each  series  the  order  of  sounds 
is  sonant,  surd  stop;  sonant,  surd  affricative.  Each  particle  is  given  its 
§16 
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uumber  in  the  preceding  lists.  It 
slight  differences  in  the  rendering 
sounds,  which  are  due  to  imperfections 


dialect. 

a T 63a 
awus  T 63 
awul  T {wih  N)  43 
am  N T 136 

am,  q!am  T {q’am  N)  118 

amgait  T ((famgait  N)  119 

an  N {in  T)  163 

an  N {n,  ns  T)  157 

a??o  N («a,  ncik  T)  154 

ayida  N {nta  T)  158 

anVEl  N {p.'El  T)  64 

a7ik's  N {aks  T)  65 

ase  N {asdi  T)  14 

asdi  T {ase  N)  14 

agwi  N T 66 

aks  T {ank's  N)  65 

ax  N {wa  T)  137 

aid  N {alu  T)  67 

azax  N (Za  T)  68 

azda  N 69 

algs  T {nig'i  N)  180 

«N  70 

iaga  N T 2 

iagai  N {ylagai  T)  174 
yu-k!^  N {yu-g  T)  159 
m T {an  N)  163 
uks  N T 6, 10 
wa  T {ax  N)  137 
wadi  T 85 

hwagait  N {wag ait  T)  71 
waLEn  N 72 
7tn  N T 73 

wv.d’ax  N {wilt! a T)  73a 
wud?En  N T 41 
hwin  N {wun  T)  138 
wun  T {hioin  N)  138 
wusEn  N T 51 

wilts' En'V  {wits’ En,  huts’ En~N) 
52 

hwU  N {vml  T)  I7l 


will  be  remembered  that  there  are 
of  the  Nass  (N)  and  Tsimshian  (T) 
in  the  recording  of  the  former 

wih  N {awul  T)  43 
wul  T {hwtl  N)  171 
wul’am  N T 22 
Aa  N T 160 
ham  N 156 

hadtx'  N {hatlEk  T)  48 
hasha  N T 74 
hats’ sks  N 75 
hagun  N {gun  T)  44 
hagul  N T 76 
haldsm  N T 77 
hah  N {Jujd  T)  50 
hi  N T 78 
Ms  N {sis  T)  79 
hela  N 45 

huts’En^  vnts’En  N {wuts’sn 
T)  52 

h'uk  T {gwtx’  N)  162 
hux  N {gik  T)  169 
hEnEin  T {pslEm  N)  80 
p/sl  T {anib’El  N)  64 
pElsm  N {J)EnEm  T)  80 
l)ElxsEm  N {xbESEm.  T)  81 
hagait  N {Isbagait  T)  82 
hax  NT] 
ms  T (ma  N)  84 
mEn  N {man  T)  3 
mESEm  N 83 
mEla  T 88 
mEL  N {msla  T)  87 
ma  N {mE  T)  84 
7nan  T {mEn  N)  3 
max  N 86 
maadE  T 60 
mddzE  N 175 
dE,  de 'id  {dE  T)  91 
dE  N {ta  T)  139 
de  N {di  T)  167 
d!Ep  N {tgi  T)  4 
dE7n  N T 170 
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fEVl  N T 13 

t'Etn  N T 140 

ta  T {dE  N)  139 

dEX^  dtx‘  N {dax  T)  90 

t'EJcs  T (ts‘tk‘8  N)  155 

t'uJcs  N T 6, 10 

dula  N 92 

tq'al  N {txal  T)  35 

tgi  T {d^Ej>  N)  4 

tgo  N {tgu  T)  31 

txa  N T 93 

txas  N T 47 

n T {an  N)  157 

na  N T 12 

n«,  nak  T {and  N)  154 
na  N 1'  94 
na  N T 95 

nak^  na  T ( and  N)  154 
ntg'i  N {olgE  T)  180 
no' dm  N 96 
nta  T {anda  N)  158 
SE  N T 164 
sa  N {sa  T)  98 
sa  N T 39 
SEm  N T 168 
SEm-g’it  N T 177 
SEm- gal  N T 178 
SEn  T 89 
sagait  N T 99 
sag'ap  N T 100 
T {K%s  N)  79 
mx’  N {sta  T)  102 
seI  N T 97 
N {su  T)  101 
su  T (.97  N)  101 
spE  N T 141 
spagait  N T 103 
spl  N 21 
stEx  N 49 
sta  T {six-  N)  102 
sgan  NT  142 
sqa  N {sga  T)  36 
is! Em  N T 152 
ts/E7is  N T 104 
tslEnl  T 105 
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ts'Ek-fal  T 16 
ts/a  N T 153 
tsaqa  N {dzaga  T)  23 
tsugam  N {dzagam  T)  9 
tsUk’s  N {HeI's  T)  155 
ts/ElEm  N T 7 
k-^a  N {k/a  T)  106 
k-\ix  N {k/a  T)  107 
k-'aL  N 58 

g-i  T {ga  in  part,  N)  149 

g’ime  N {garni  T)  25 

g-it  N T i47 

g-idi  N T 19 

k-!Mo  N 57 

g'in  N {g'ina  T)  108 

g'ina  N T 109 

k:  !ina  T 110 

g'is  N 40 

g'isi  N {gisi  T)  18 

gik  T {kvx  N)  169 

g-ik’si  N 61 

g'ilEks  T {gulik's  N)  115 

g'ihmd  N T 37 

q’ildEp  N 111 

'k-^U<fal  N 34 

k's  N T)  143 

ksE  T {k’si  N)  8 ' 

ksE  N T 144 

k’GE  N {]<SE  T)  145 

k'SEm  N {]i  SEm  T)  146 

ksa  T {k’sax  N)  112 

k'si  N {ksE  T)  8 

qa  N in  part  {g'i  T)  149 

q’ai  N 122 

g'ap  N T 117 

q'am  N {q!am,  am  T)  118 

garni  T {g’ime  N)  25 

q\irnts'E7i  N 179 

(i'amqait  N {amqait  T)  119 

gan  N T 161 

q!an  T 28 

qana  4’  59 

gane  N 120 

q'asba  N 121 

gal  N 123 
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<ial  N T 124 
q!ala  T (jqali  N)  17 
gall  N {q!ala  T)  17 
qaldEm  N {galdsm  T)  150 
qaldix'  N {qaldxk  T)  11 
qalk'si  N {galksE  T)  24 
kioa'ts'ik’s  N 176 
gwis  N {gus  T)  148 
gxoix'  N {huk  T)  162 
k’alE  T {FopE  N)  113 
Jdutgo  N 32 
gxm  T {Jkagun  N)  44 
gun  N T 114 
gus  T {gviis  N)  148 
gugulx  T {gulx  N)  116 
gulik’s  N {g'UEks  T)  115 
gxdx  N {gugulx  T)  116 
k\tL  N {k!ul  T)  33 
ksE  T {k'si  N)  8 
k'^Le  N {kHi  T)  55 
a;  N T 165 

xhESEm  T {J)eIxse»i  N)  81 
xpl  N 125 
xpt'lytm  N 126 
irs  N T 166 
xtse  N {xts'.E  T)  54 
^Ep  T {xLip  N)  53 
XLEvi  N {xlEm  T)  56 
XLna  N {adna  T)  127 


? N T 128 
Iep  N T 129 
IeI)eU  N T 130 
lEbagait  T {fxagait  N)  82 
lEgEtn  N {logdm  T)  5 
Ug-i  N T 20‘ 

Ug-'ex  N 132 

lEghil  N {lEk.'ul  T)  131 

lEks  N T 133 

lagauk  T 15 

lagax  T {lax  N)  38 

lax  N T 151 

lax  N {lagax  T)  38 

le  N {Hi  T)  30 

le-gan  N {l!i-q!an  T)  28 

Idgom  T (lEgEm  N)  5 

Id  N {lu  T)  *29 

luila  N 62 

Ivsa  N 46 

luks  T 42 

lukL  N {luUi  T)  27 
lugul  N 26 
LEVI  N {J,Ern  T)  134 
la  T {ahax  N)  68 
La  N {la  T)  172 
Ld  N T)  173 
lukii  T {lukL  N)  27 
Lgo  N {}gu  T)  135 


Suffixes  (§§  17-32) 

§ 17.  Suffixes  follou'inf/  the  Stem 

There  are  quite  a number  of  suffixes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialects, 
almost  all  of  which  are  firmly  united  with  the  stem.  The  significance 
of  most  of  these  is  much  more  ill-defined  than  that  of  the  prefixes,  but 
those  that  immediately  follow  the  stem  appear  to  be  primarily  modal 
elements.  Some  of  them  indicate  the  passive,  causative,  elimination 
of  the  object,  etc.  Their  use  shows  great  irregularities.  These  suf- 
fixes are  followed  by  pronominal  suffixes,  while  demonstrative  ele- 
ments and  the  interrogative  element  are  always  found  in  terminal 
position. 
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1.  -A’if  causative  (Tsinishian:  -E 

erallv  modifies  the  termina 
hetl'^  to  shiiul,  siiif^ular 

meik}^  full 

yd'oxk'^  to  eat,  singular 
txd'oxk^  to  eat,  plui-al 
bd'stx  to  divide,  v.  n. 
he-Ld'<i  it  breaks 
hax  to  run 

maqsk'^  to  stand,  plural 

qolk'sJc^  covered 
Id-la' (jukH  she  washes  in  197.1 
hdkisk'^  to  be  with  91.8 
guksl^  to  awake  121.9 
le'llnk'skV'  whirlpool  104.12 
Tsimshian: 
sa'ipk  hard 
mdlk  to  be  uneas}' 
m.6xk  to  be  aboard,  singular 
haPxk  annoyed 
Idk"  bent 
hd°  to  run 

gaksk  to  wake  up,  singular 
ti'daksk  to  wake  up,  plural 
hokak  to  be  ^^•ith 

2.  -.sA'“  expresses  primarily  the  el 

sitive  verb  (Tsimshian  -.s/r) 
fa'aio  clap  (v.  a.)  34.10 
suwa'n  to  blow  (v.  a.)  123.1 

maL  to  tell  (v.  a.) 
g’a'a  to  see  (v.  a.) 
dd'mgan  to  pull  (v.  a.) 

go  to  tiike  (v.  a.) 

Verbs  with  this  ending  often  foi 
d’d'pxan  to  nail 
kUep’En  to  love 
ayd'g  to  command 
le’lh'En  to  roll 
§17 


n).  in  both  dialects  this  suffix  gen- 
l consonant  of  the  stem. 

ld-t<l al-he' € Eix  to  place  a thing 
upright  against  something  and 
inside  of  something  131.3 
me' Ueii  to  fill 
yd'dg'an  to  feed  one  pei-son 
txd!d^''an  to  feed  several  persons 
hd'sig'an  to  separate  (v.  a.) 
he-Ld'gan  to  break  (v.  a.) 
la' an  to  cause  to  run 
md qsaan  to  place  several  things 
upright  8.1 

qd'lk'man  to  cover  (v.  a.) 

0 la'qsaan  to  wa.sh  (v.  a.)  198.8 
hu'ksaan  to  place  with  30.8 
gnlkman  to  awaken  121.8 
Ix'lJpEii  to  roll 

sa'tp/En  to  harden 

md'lklEu  to  force 

md'g''an  to  put  aboard  one  object 

hd'q'an  to  annoy 

Id'k' !in  to  bend  (v.  a.) 

ho! hail  to  cause  to  run 

galksEn  to  awaken  one  person 

U'dEksEn  to  awaken  several 

ho'ksEn  to  place  with 

imination  of  the  object  of  the  tran- 

fa'ask'*  to  clap  (no  object)  203.3 
suwa'ansk^  to  blow  (no  object) 
124.8 

malhaask'^  to  tell  news  161.15 
g'a'asky-  to  look  137.6 
daJmganskV'  to  be  in  the  act  of 
pulling  51.8 
gdiihP'  to  extend  126.7 

m verbal  nouns: 
d'd'pxamk  nail 
si'^'Ensk  love 
ayd'g'a^k  commander 
Idnkk'sk^  whirlpool  104.12 
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Tsimshian: 

lu-t!u'°yic  xbl'°s  I sweep  out  a HvPsk  to  sweep 
box 

sE-y'e'lgu  wa'i  I polish  a pad-  sE-yie'lask  to  polish 
die 

sl'°l  to  spin  something  slHsk  to  spin 

ho'ksEn  to  place  with  some-  gan-ho'ksEnsk  fastening-imple- 
thing  ment 

Undoubtedly  related  to  the  preceding  are  the  following  two: 

3.  -/c"  used  commonly  after  terminal  jp,  t,  s,  ts,  x,  l,  and  sometimes 

after  ^Tsimshian:  -k)-  and 

4.  used  after  vowels,  I,  m,  and  n (Tsimshian:  -fk). 


Both  of  these  have  the  same  meaning,  and  seem  to  be  primarily 
medial  or  semi-refiexive,  while  in  other  cases  no  clear  reason 
for  their  use  can  be  given.  These  endings  are  found  regularly 
in  the  possessive  form  of  names  of  animals.  (See  § 55.) 
Examples  of  -k  are: 

het-  upright  hetk:^  to  stand 

goks-  to  awake  gdksk^  to  wake  up 

Les-  finished  hesk'^'  to  be  finished 

hats-  to  lift  hatsk'^  to  be  lifted 

Tsimshian: 


ha'Us  to  send 
sa'ip-  hard 

Examples  of  are: 
d’a  to  sit 
SE-hwa'  to  name 
w6'6  to  invite 
halda'u  to  bewitch 
d'Wpxan  nail 
hslWu  belt 

Tsimshian  : 


ha'Usk  sent 
sa'ipk  to  be  hard 

datk'^  to  be  placed  215.1,  131.1 
SE-hwa'tk^  named 
w&htkt^  to  be  invited  128.5 
haldaJ uyttky-  bewitched 
dafpxantk'^  nailed 
bEla'ntk'^  belted 


sl'°p!En  to  love 
k'Hna'm  to  give 
SE-waP  to  name 
jAdn  sea- otter 

These  endings  occur  in  many 
delpkP  short 
ts'ipkP  strong 
cuyawaJtkV’  to  cry 
rriUk'^  to  scatter 


s1'°p! Entk  loved 
km’ Itna'tk  given 
SEwa'Hk  named 
ns-pUdf  ntgu  my  sea-otter 

intransitive  verbs,  and  in  nouns : 
metk^  full 
o'Uk’sk'^  to  drift 
hesk'^  to  expect 
da'lbtk’sk^  to  bend 
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ha'dsTi^  wind 
a'd’ik'sk'^  to  come 
d'^sk^’  to  bltime 
Itsle'sk^  to  hang 
mo'osk^  gray 
tu'sld'sk^  canyon 
q'dtsky'  to  be  tired 
yoxk^  to  follow 
de'lEmsxk^  to  answer 
maxk^  to  go  aboard  a canoe 
f^Lxk'^  to  shout 


aqhk'^  to  attain 
ialhk^  slimy 
fuel 

wahkV'  taboo 
ddmqLk'^  friend 
tk''eLk^  child 
meLk^  to  shine 
deLk^  bag 
mao'lk'^  rope 
malk^  to  put  into  tire 
ama'lk'^  scab 


d'dzixky'  enough 

It  is  uncertain  in  many  of  the  endings  in  -sk'^  whether  they  are 
derived  from  stems  ending  in  -s,  or  whether  they  belong  to  the 
suffix  The  same  is  true  of  forms  in  -tky-^  which  may  be 

derived  from  stems  ending  in  -t  or  represent  the  suffix  -tk'^.  The 
following  have  probably  the  suffix  -tk^; 
yaltk^  to  return  laltk^  slow 

daltk^  to  meet  ptaltky'  to  climb 

de'hitk^  to  guide 

The  same  conditions  are  found  in  Tsimshian,  but  it  does  not  seem 


6. 


6. 


necessary  to  give  additional  examples. 

-A  In  the  Tsimshian  dialect,  words  ending  in  p,  t,  s,  ts,  q,  x,  i, 
and  sometimes  in  I (i.  e.,  those  corresponding  to  the  group 
with  the  suffix  -k  [no.  3,  p.  345])  have,  instead  of  -sk  (no.  2, 
p.  344),  -A.  The  terminal  consonant  is  here  modified,  as 
before  the  suffix  -sn  (no.  1,  p.  344). 
dah  to  measure  something  do!p!A  to  measure 
t!d^p  to  drive  piles  t!d'°p!A  to  be  engaged  in  pile- 

driving 

g-ab  to  dig  ^an-ya'p! a a spade 

SE-umlg'a'd  to  dye  something  huk-HE-wulg’a' d' a a dyer 
^ats  to  pour  out  Jvuk-ga'ts! a one  who  pours  out 

hus  to  split  huk-hvf SA  one  who  splits 

-.‘»is  used  in  Nisqa'®  and  in  Tsimshian  in  place  of  -k  and  -tk  (nos.  3 


and  4,  p.  345)  after  k',  x', 

OX'  to  throw 
hekV'  to  lie 
hwtld'x'  to  know 

mag  to  put 
w6q  to  dig 


Z'“,  q,  and  x. 

dk's  to  fall  (literally,  to  be  thrown) 
sa-ie'k^s  to  make  lies 
SE-hwtld'x’s  to  teach  (literally,  to 
make  known) 
ma' gas  to  be  put  11.14 
woqs  to  be  buried 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak  to  kill  dzaks  killed 

mEdyi'sk  grizzly  bear  nE-m.Edl'°ksu  my  grizzly  bear 

Here  the  -s  suffix  is  also  used  after although  not  regularly: 
wall)  house  ns  wa'lpsu  my  house 

7.  -Ks  appears  in  Tsimshian  a few  times  after  terminal  in  place 
of  -sk. 

lalh  to  plane  down  something  la'lplES  to  plane 
lu'°T)  to  sew  something  lu'°p!Es  to  sew 


8.  -cc  seems  to  mean  in  behalf  of. 

<ie' Ent  to  chew  qe' EndEX  to  chew  for  36.6 

hap  cover  8.15  le-ha'haxt  it  is  on  as  a cover  for  it 

67.7 

le'lg'it  a feast  le'lg’itx  a feast  for  somebody  83.1 

9.  -n.  This  suffix  designates  the  indicative,  and  appears  only  pre- 

ceding the  suffixes  of  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  and 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  intransitive  verb  and  the  same 
objects  of  the  transitive  verb. 


at  gill-net  d'tneE  I fish 

d'lg'al  to  examine  138.8  d'lfalneE  1 look  at  something 

to  call  desky'neE  I call 

wUkV'  to  come  from  wi'th'^neE  I come  from 

da'uL  to  leave  dEm  da! uLneE  Le' sevis  \ shall  leave 

for  Nass  river 

idE  to  go  ie'E7ieE  I go 

Tsimshian: 


10. 


t!u°sg  to  sweep  t!u'°sgEnu  I sweep 

laP  to  run  ld'°nu  I run 

to  sing  h'°7ninu  I sing 

waP  to  find  t wa'yinu  he  finds  me 

t wa'yinEm  he  finds  us 

-d.  The  corresponding  suffix  -d  appears  in  the  indicative  of 
many  transitive  verbs,  both  in  Nass  and  in  Tsimshian. 


ideE  what  I roast  121.9 
habd'l  to  take  care  of  143.1 
hats  to  bite  65.9,  127.8 
Itgi  agd'h  dsm  he'ntst  what- 
ever you  say  59.3 
qa/q  to  open 

sax  to  shake  something 
and'El  to  allow  122.1 


id'dEt  he  roasts  it  121.7,  154.3 
hd' EldeE  I take  care  of  it 
ha'tsdcE  I bite 
dEp  he'idEndm  we  say  42.11 

qaJqdeE  I open  something 
safxdeE  I shake  it 
and' EildeE  I lend 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak  dead  dza'kdu  I kill 

ha  to  wait  hu'°dut  I wait  for  him 

gd°  to  take  gd'°du  I take 

11.  -ma  may  be,  perhaps  (Tsimshian:  -ina). 

Itg't-gala' RldKma  hogs  may  be  three  months  170.13 
nd'°t-maE  maybe  he  is  dead  182.8 
kl' EgumaneE  maybe  1 am  sick. 

Tsimshian; 

I n!in%'  gwai  k!uni^°matga°'  thin  is  what  they  may  ask 


§ IS.  Pronominal  Suffixes 


The  group  of  suffixes  treated  in  the  ])receding  section  are  followed 
by  the  pronominal  suffixes,  which  will  be  described  fully  in  §§  50-51,  and 
§ 53.  Foi’  the  sake  of  completene.ss  I g 
pronouns: 

First  person  singular -eE 

First  person  plural -m 

Second  person  singular -« 

Second  person  plural  .... 

Third  person -t 

Third  person  plural 


here  a list  of  the  suffixed 

Naas.  Tsimshian. 

-?7,  -1 

-m 

-n 

, . -HEtn 

-SEm 

. -t 

. -det 

r 

Proitominal 

Suffixes 

12.  -f/’C  might  (Tsimshian:  -(ri"n,  -(jan).  The  position  of  this 

suffix  seems  to  vat’v. 
nExna! yttg"^  they  might  hear  it  91.10 
sl'epk}^g’ineE  I might  be  sick 
, gwa'tstg'e  it  might  be  dung  207.7 

Tsimshian: 

naha'ung’t°n  maybe  it  is  true 

naha'unguna  nlaxno'yu  it  may  be  that  it  is  true  what  I have 
heard 

n t!v! usEng‘t°n  (take  care!)  I might  hit  you! 

13.  -sE^ih  evidently  (Tsimshian). 

n!im' Et-sEPn  evidently  it  is  he 

UE  Ie  gwa'lgEHj^^n  evidently  there  has  been  a tire 

14.  -sEn  indeed!  (Tsimshian). 

nlinx' Et-HEii  indeed!  it  is  he 
naha' umEn  indeed!  it  is  true 

§§  18,  19 
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15.  it  is  said  (Tsimshian:  -fjof). 

sg'l'-gaL  ama  xpe'ts  there  ivas  a good  box,  it  is  said  19.4  {sg'l 
to  lie;  am  good;  -a  connectiv^e;  xpets  box) 

’k'"' ax-a! m-gah  fEm-qe'st  his  head  was  good  before,  it  is  said  32.8 
{Jc'ax-  before;  am  good;  t'Em-ge's  head) 
tgon-gah  dEm  hwt'lEm  dEm  ald'tlc^-gat  nom  this,  we  are  told,  we 
shall  do,  we  are  told  we  shall  swim  in  a shoal  70.6  {tgo7i  this; 
dEm  future;  hwU  to  do;  -Em  we;  ald'th'^  to  swim  in  a shoal; 
nom  we) 

dEm  suvia' nt-gaL  Lgo'uhkH  he  says  he  will  cure  his  child  123.10 
{suwa'n  to  cure;  igo'uLk'^  child) 

ne-gat-g'i  di  gwtx’-g'eipt  he  sa3’s  he  does  not  like  to  eat  it  40.6 
{ne-g'i  not;  di  on  his  part;  gvAx'-  expert;  g'etp  to  eat  some- 
thing) 

Tsimshian: 

I si' Epg E-gat  I hear  he  is  sick 

§ 20.  Demonstrative  Sajfixes 

There  are  two  suffixes  which  are  generally  attached  to  the  last  word 
of  a clause,  and  which  indicate  distance  and  presence  in  space  and 
time.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  and 
determine  the  demonstrative  character  of  the  whole  sentence.  These 
elements  are  much  simpler  in  the  Nass  dialect  than  in  Tsimshian,  and 
their  general  discussion  in  the  latter  dialect  will  be  given  in  §§  24-31. 
In  Nass  we  find:  ' 

*f/’e  absence  and  distance: 

nlk’^e  a Ig'xxtg'e  then  he  said  53.1  (referring  to  one  who  is  absent 
and  to  an  event  of  the  past) 
nik'^e  ld-ya'ltk?^L  g'a'tg'e  then  the  man  returned  113.3 
yu  kdcL  ga'ng'e  La  dza'pdet  they  took  the  sticks  they  had  made 
114.7  \yuk  to  take;  gan  stick;  dzap)  to  make) 
had'ng-e  nakH  da  yu'ksa  before  long  it  was  evening  152.14  {had'n 
it  is  .soon:  nak^  long;  yu'ksa  evening) 

-St  presence  and  nearness: 

dEm  q’aiyt'm  d'k'sde  haroi'lEist  my  arrow  will  drop  near  by  19.15 
{dEm.  future;  <fai  near;  -Em  connective  [see  § 22];  dhs  to 
drop;  haiot'l  arrow) 
tgoiiL  goutst  this  I gue.ss  28.2 
SEm-ho'daast  it  is  true  29.13 
txdldESEmEst  ye  will  burn  215.10 
ndaida  dEm  a'd’ik'sdEst  when  will  he  come? 
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In  some  cases  a terminal  -t  is  found  which  indicates  presence  and 
nearness  and  corresponds  to  the  analogous  form  in  Tsimshian. 
na-gan-hvMa' gut  therefore  I did  so  113.6 

This  element  is,  however,  quite  rare  in  our  texts. 

Connectives  (§§  21 -HI) 

§ 21.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  connective  sullixes  form  a class  by  themselves.  They  are 
alwa3’’s  terminal  in  the  word  and  connect  two  words  that  are  S3’n- 
tictically  related.  Therefore  the3"  never  stand  at  the  end  of  a clause. 
We  must  distinguish  between  attributive  and  adverbial  connectives, 
and  predicative  and  possessive  connectives. 

§ 22.  ATTRIBUTIVE  AND  ADVERBIAL  CONNECTIVES 
-Km.  d'he  connective  -Em  is  used  to  express  attributive  and  advei’bial 
relations.  Thus  it  occurs  as — 

(1)  Connective  between  adjective  and  noun. 

(2)  Connective  between  two  nouns,  one  of  which  has  the  function 

of  an  attribute. 

(3)  Connective  between  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  and  a verb. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  u.sc  of  -evi: 

1.  Between  adjective  and  noun.  In  this  case  the  adjective  alwa3’s 
precedes  the  noun,  and  the  connective  is  firml3'^  attached  to 
it.  The  analog3'  with  the  second  group  suggests  that  the 
adjective  expresses  the  class  of  things  referred  to,  while  the 
following  noun  qualifies  the  particular  kind;  as  qe'><gum  gan, 
A SMALL  TREE  (namel3q  a slender  thing  which  is  a tree,  or 
which  belongs  to  the  class  “tree”). 
slso’sEm  gan  little  sticks  27.15 
wl-h'e'lilEm  g'at  many  people  28. 12 
Lgo-gud' Ein  hgo-tk'''e' little  poor  little  bov  155.15 
mafk'sgum  Id'dp  white  stone  139.8 
wd'om  wan  the  invited  deer  83.3 

Tsimshian: 

si' Ig’ id  EDI  lgii'°lg  the  eldest  child  ZB  783^“ 
lgu'°lgEm  hana'x  little  woman  ZE  797.32 
gwa' dEksEDi  ye'°n  cool  fog  ZE  797^** 
lu'nh'tEm  seipg  di;3'  bone 

Numerals  do  not  take  this  connective,  but  take  -l  instead  (see  § 23) 
(Tsimshian,  -a  pp.  351,  353). 

§§‘21,  22 
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2.  Between  nouns.  The  tirst  noun  takes  the  ending  and  desig- 

nates the  kind  of  thing  referred  to,  while  the  second  noun 
specifies  the  class. 

g’a'dEm  gan  a wooden  man  89.12  (a  man  belonging  to  the  class 
‘‘wood”) 

dawl'sEm  lo'&p  a stone  ax  147.14  (an  ax  belonging  to  the  class 
“ stone  ”) 

Imzdal g'intgum.  q’auq'd'd  crow-grandchildren  19.15  (grandchil- 
dren of  the  class  “crow’’) 

a'lg'igavi  Tt^Einsa'n  Tsimshian  language  20.9  (speech  of  the 
class  “Tsimshian”) 

amg'd'g’tvi  Le'sEins  sawbill  ducks  of  Nass  river  114.5  (sawbill 
ducks  of  the  kind  [belonging  to]  Nass  river) 
huwa'm  had’’a'xk^  bad  names  41.12  (names  of  the  kind  “bad”) 
Tsimshian: 

go' ip! Em  ts!al  light-face 

g'a'mgmn  dzl'us  dai'-sun  ZE  781* 

tsIa'lEm  ye'tslEsg  the  animal  tribe  783"*® 

md'sEm  av!6'n  thumb  of  hand  792*” 

ye' ts! EsgE7n  gilhau'li  the  animals  of  the  woods 

3.  Adverbial. 

hada! gam  a'lg'txs  Txa'msEm  Txa'msen  spoke  badly  38.11 
SEm,-hd'7H  nu'dt  he  was  truly  dead  9.6 

7Joi-t''e' SEm  7jd'dxkH  he  ate  much  36.10  {yo'oxkV'  is  an  intransitive 
verb) 

ts'd'sg'tm  mast  he  grew  a little  175.8 

k'uL-wi-7jd tgu77i  xdax't  he  ivas  hungiy  (going)  about  39.9 
Tsimshian: 

dzaIgE7n  xsfox  to  be  dead  asleep 
ks-qO! gmti  a'lg'tx  to  speak  tirst 
ks-qa! gd7ix  mA77.-a';dg  he  reaches  up  first 
(i.  The  connective  -a  is  used  in  a number  of  cases  in  place  of  -Em.  It 
would  seem  that  its  use  is  determined  largely  by  the  particu- 
lar qualifying  term.  Some  of  these  seem  to  take  -a  regularly 
in  place  of  -£???.  In  Tsimshian  this  connective  is  -a/  it 
appears  regularl}'^  after  numerals. 
ama  hwtlp  a good  house  48.3 
wl-ama  g'at  very  good  man  203.7 
avia  a'lg'txt  he  spoke  well  45.6 
wl-aina  hwa'ndet  they  sat  down  very  well  83.4 
gwa'lgtoa  txd'x‘  dry  halibut  161.10 
hdya  elx  fat  of  seal  161.12 
fdla  Ux  oil  of  seal  47.2 
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Tsini.shiiin: 

lEksg'ig'a! dE  hid'htet  various  stars 
am  A y!u'H  a good  man 

wl-ld^l'SE  hi-am'd'm  ga-(jd'°dEmt  we  are  exceedingly  glad 
k.'E'vEldE  g’a'mgEt  one  moop 
kld'ldE  g’ad  one  person 
hdldE  tftJap  many  people 

§23.  PREDICATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES 

The  development  of  these  connectives  is  quite  diti'erent  in  Nass  and  in 
Tsimshian,  and  the  two  dialects  must  be  treated  quite  independently. 
In  the  present  section  I give  the  Nass  forms.  In  all  cases  where  the 
connection  between  words  is  not  attributive  or  adverbial,  -l  or  -s  are 
used  as  connectives,  -s  being  applied  in  all  cases  where  the  following 
noun  is  a proper  name  designating  a person,  a personal  pronoun,  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  designating  a person,  or  a term  of  relation- 
ship. In  all  other  cases  -l  is  used.  With  terms  of  relationship  -s  is 
not  always  used,  but  -l  ma}’^  be  substituted. 

The  particular  cases  in  which  -l  and  -s  are  used  are  the  following: 

1.  In  sentences  with  intransitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and 

nominal  subiect. 

(a)  -L. 

le-ia'qL  oq  a copper  hung  on  it  138.3 
g'o’oL  mdl  there  lay  a canoe  138.13 
IiwUe  tdEm.e'lix’  the  beaver  did  so  81.4 
tfi’enL  ts'Eme'Ux'  the  beaver  entered  77.4 
a'lq'ixL  vn-g'a't  the  great  man  said  195.15 
{!,)  ■ 

gali-id's  Ts’ak:  Ts’ak*  went  up  the  river  117.6 
hvMs  dEp-he'Ehe  my  uncles  did  so  157.9 
xdax's  Txd'msEm  TxilmsEm  was  hungry  21.2 

2.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and  nomi- 

nal subject. 

(a)  -i. 

iiLk-'U  Uhl-L  gusVUskH  then  watched  his  nephews  9.5 
wo'oL  WEme'lix'  axt  the  beaver  invited  the  porcupine  73.2 
lo-cT ej)-l6' odEL  ^g'idemna! q arCd'nt  inside  down  put  the  chief- 
tainess  her  hand  183.8 

Qi)  -«• 

FuL-yu'kdEts  Tdak:  16' op  4Valr  carried  a stone  about  118.9 
uLt'et  ox-H  Wak-  ujo-qaJmt  Ts’ak-  struck  a little  tire  118.12 
/ hwas  Txd'vfisEin  hwilp  Txii'msEm  found  a house  43.3 
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3.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and  nom- 

inal object. 

(a)  -L. 

dsm  lo-ma'qdeEL  ts'e'sgim  1 shall  put  thy  louse  in  43.10 
nLk'''et  (fa!  ah  de'sE/n  (fat  then  he  saw  a large, man  95.10 
a!mhl  wo' Oh  na''k'sin  (good  you)  invite  your  wife!  205.10 

{i)  -s. 

nhk'''et  sa-gd'udEts  Ts’ak’  they  took  Ts’ak*  off  120.15 

4.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  the  object  may  sometimes 

precede  the  verb,  and  is  then  connected  with  the  predicate 
by  -h  or  -s. 

txanl'tkV'h  (jal-ts’ip-ts’a'ph  g'l'daxdet  they  asked  all  the  towns 
87.3 

naxh  g'a'at  he  saw  bait  50. 15 

5.  To  express  the  possessive  relation  between  nouns. 

{a)  -h. 

(^a-(iald'nh  Ivunlph  sem'd'g'U  the  rear  of  the  house  of  the  chief 

137.8 

ane'sh  gan  the  branch  of  a tree  137.9 

magd'nh  K'san  the  mouth  of  Skeena  river  15.3 

ga-xodnh  k‘ebd'  the  teeth  of  the  wolves  84.4 

(fdEldd'lh  hg'ih  Jiana'qg'e  six  were  the  children  of  the  woman 

97.8 

(b)  -s. 

qal-tda'ps  dhp  uEgud'ot  the  town  of  their  fathers  107.13 
ndze' Ets  Ts’ak'  the  grandmother  of  Ts’ak'  119.8 
xpe'isis  Ldgdbola!  the  box  of  Logobola'  19.4 

6.  Between  definite  and  indefinite  numerals  and  nouns,  the  connec- 

tive is  -h. 

k'''dlh  sEwkdIg'U  one  chief  137.1 

k'''elh  sa  one  day  137.2 

k'^af guh  hdn  one  salmon  169.8 

q' ai-f Epxd! h qdq  even  two  ravens  155.4 

lagadl' Ih  hg'U  two  children  159.5 

bagade'lh  nak'st  two  wives  194.6 

wi-hTlh  lax  many  trout  157.6 

txane!tky‘h  (f  aima! qsit  many  youths  141.10 

g'’uL-gane'h  ha-xdakHE' rriEst  all  your  arrows  144.10 

A few  indefinite  numerals  may  also  take  the  attributive  connec- 
tive -Em. 

wi-hl'ldsm  q' aima' qsit  man}^  youths  144.3 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 23 
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7.  Connecting  the  preposition  a (see  § 67)  with  the  following  noun. 

(a)  -L. 

l"''atskH  OL  qal-ts'a'p  they  landed  at  the  town  107.13 
le-hwi'lt  ah  lax-lb' op  it  is  on  the  .stone  109.4 
a'lg'ixL  qal-Wa'p  ah  dsin  sEvi'a'yit  the  people  said  he  should  be 
chief  163.10  {a'lg’ix  to  sa}';  dEm.  future;  sEm'a' g'U  chief) 
maLt  ah  nak'st  he  told  his  wife  165.11 

(/>)  -.V. 

a'lg’ixt  as  ne'tg'e  he  said  to  him  157.1 

a'lg'vct  as  Ts'aJc'  he  .said  to  Ts’ak’  120.6 

k'^et  sg’it  as  Txd'msEni  he  laid  it  before  Txa'msEin  48.10 

8.  Connecting  the  conjunction  qan  with  the  following  noun. 

(a)  -L. 

he'ya  elx  qanL  he'ya  dzlx  fat  of  seal  and  fat  of  porpoise  161.12 
lax  qanL  sESb'sEm  han,  trout  and  little  salmon  157.4 
(c)  -,v. 

ne'E-n  qans  iie' e qans  tde'Edze,  you  and  1 and  my  grandmother 
157.10 

PREDICATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES  OF  THE  TSIM- 
SHIAN  DIALECT  (§§  24-31) 

§ 24.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Connectives 

While  the  connectives  -s  and  -I  seem  to  be  regularly  used  in 
the  Nass  dialect,  they  are  absent  in  Tsimshian  in  many  cases,  and  a 
much  more  complicated  series  takes  their  place.  We  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  connectives  in  indicative  and  subjunctive  sen- 
tences; tho.se  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  and 
object  of  the  transitive  verl);  and  those  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
the  transitiv^e  verb.  Furthermore,  those  belonging  to  common  nouns 
must  be  distinguished  from  tho.se  belonging  to  proper  nouns;  and 
in  each  form,  indetinite  location,  presence,  and  absence,  aie  treated 
differently.  Some  of  these  endings  are  very  rare;  others,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  may  be  expected  bj'^  analogy,  have  so  far  not  been 
found.  The  series  of  forms  in  which  a proper  name  appears  as 
subject  of  the  transitive  verb  is,  for  instance,  hardly  found  at  all, 
because  sentences  of  this  form  are  almost  invariably  rendered  by 
a periphrastic  form:  “It  was  (John)  who”  ...  It  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  discussion  that  the  prepositional  and  pos- 
sessive forms  agree  with  the  predicative  forms.  The  peculiar 
agreement  of  the  indicative  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the  tran- 
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sitive  verb  and  of  the  subjunctive  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the 
intransitive  verb  corresponds  to  a similar  phenomenon  that  may  be 
observed  in  the  pronominal  forms.  These  will  be  discussed  in 
§ § 49-50.  The  series  of  connectives  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


1 

1 

A. 

Indicative. 

B.  Subjunctive. 

(a) 

Indefi- 

nite. 

Present. 

(c) 

Ab- 

sent. 

(a) 

Indefi- 

nite. 

(b) 

Present. 

(c) 

Ab- 

sent. 

1.  Subject  of  intransitive 
verb,  and  object  of  transi- 
tive verb 

-E 

•dE 

•ffE 

-E 

-sdE 

-sgE 

I.  Common  nouns 

2.  Subject  of  transitive  verb 

-E 

•sdE{'!) 

-SffE 

-(E) 

-dE 

-tQE 

1.  Subject  of  intransitive 
verb,  and  object  of  transi- 
tive verb 

-Bt 

-dEl 

-ffEl 

-8 

-dE8 

-8 

II.  Proper  names. 

2.  Subject  of  transitive  verb 

? 

? 

~8 

-dEl 

-dEt 

-IgEt 

§ 25.  Predicative  Connectives 

In  the  piesent  section  I shall  give  examples  of  these  various 
I classes  of  connectives,  such  as  occur  between  verbs  and  nouns. 

[All.  Intransitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns: 
j (a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

dd  ids- he  °tffE  Cl  utci  ci  tie-  QodzA  n'hsEt  then  the  por- 
cupine stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  {da  then; 
Ill's-  toward  water;  he°tg  to  stand;  a'lit  porcupine; 
a at;  he-  possessive;  dzog  edge;  al's  water) 
hO'ltgE  la'ntgEga  a'ksga°  liis  belly  was  full  of  water 
(/id^fiill;  belly;  development  of  prepo- 
sition a [see  § 28];  aks  water) 

SEm-bd'°sE  sts/d'lga°  the  beaver  was  much  afraid  {sE?n- 
very;  afraid;  sts / dl  hesiver) 

(b)  Present  connective  -dE 

na-stu'HclE  Igu'HgEvi  y!u'Hga°  the  boy  went  along 
{na-  past;  stiiH  to  go  in  company;  IguPlg  chikf; 
-Em  attributive  connective  [§  22];  y.'uH  man)  ' 
da  al  ts! ElEni-ha' pdE  n!d'°xlEt  but  then  the  killer- 
whales  rushed  in  {da  then;  al  but;  ts.'ElEm-  into 
from  the  side;  hap  to  rush  [plural];  n!d°xl  killer- 
whales) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -gE 

da  na-bd'°(jE  o'lcga°  then  the  white  bear  ran  out  of  the 
woods  {na-  out  of  woods;  bd°  to  run;  ol  bear) 
dagik  ksE-nd'°lgEgA  sts!d'lga°  then  the  beaver  breathed 

again  {glk  again;  ksE-  out;  naPlg  breath;  sts/dl 
beaver) 
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A I 1.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns.  It  is  dilHcult 
to  find  the  connectives  of  transitive  verbs  before  the 
object,  because  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence 
retjuires  ordinarily  that  the  subject  shall  follow  the 
predicate.  The  cases  here  given,  except  the  first  one, 
contain  the  pronominal  subject  of  the  third  person. 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -k 

• klwa'UjE  nE-ha-xba' ()A  l<ju'°lgut  my  child  has  lost 
his  knife  {k.'waUj  to  lose;  ue-  possessive;  Jm-xha' g 
knife;  IgvPlg  -/i  my) 

wd'ldE  hd'°!5Et  he  has  found  the  dog 
dEm  dza'hlEdA  haPs  he  will  kill  the  dog 
{b)  Present  connective  -dE 

7iE  1(1  vKi'ldEdE  wuhi  (Iza'hEdEH  GunaxnesEtng'a! d he 
had  told  what  did  GunaxnesEmg’ad  {la  past;  mal  to 
tell;  wul  verbal  noun;  dzah  to  do) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -gE 

waJitgE  ha!°sga^  he  has  found  the  dog 
dsm  dza'kdEtgA  M'^sgao  he  will  kill  the  dog 

A I 2.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns; 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

wa'i  hana'xgE  ha'°f<gE  the  woman  found  the  dog 
ag'ioi-ljA'isgE  ?i E-gd'^ du  my  lance  stands  outside  Kb  94. 20 
(c)  Absent  connective  -,sgE 

gn'tsgEhuksidl'EnsgEtgE(''/Iga°  the  hunter  hit  the  bear 
{gd  to  hit;  Jmhsull' Eung  hunter;  dl  bear) 
dEin  dza’kdEH<ga  g-ihd'ugA  /id'o^yanhe  wolf  will  kill  the 
dog  {dzak  to  kill;  -d-  [see  § 17.10];  g'iha'xt,  wolf; 
hd°s  dog) 

da  dl-H%-wa'is(jE  m-mES-d' Ig a qal-t8!a!'pgaP  the  great 
bear  found  the  town  {dd  on  his  part;  Hi-  on;  wa  to 
arrive,  to  find;  wi-  great;  white;  dl  bear;  qal- 
empt}';  U!ap  tribe) 

A 11  1.  Intransitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 

(«)  Indefinite  connective  -eI 
ama  rod'll  Tom  Tom  is  rich 
da  hd'ut  Sadzapanl'l  then  Sadzapam'l  said 
du'HxgEt  Asdi-rodU  Asdi-rjod! I can  not  move  ES  90.15 
(5)  Present  connective  -dEt 

I l!l-q!an-dd'uldEt  Astiiod'lga°  Astiwa'l  has  gone 

across  (l!l-  on;  <j!an-  over;  dd'nl  to  leave) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -gEt 

bd'^gst  Dzd' nga°  do\\w  is  running 
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A II  2.  Transitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 

(6‘)  Absent  connective  -s 

da  ni' EdzES  Astiwafl  wid  lio'ltgE  . . . then  Astiwa'l 
saw  that  it  was  full  {ni  to  see;  holtg  full) 

B I 1.  Intransitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indetinite  connective  -e 

adat  on'  wul  gatgo'  it  I eIvha  tl  Epxadu'Hda  y!u'°ta  then 
the}^  saw  two  men  coming  then;  he  [subj.j; 
go'itlEks  [plural  gatgo' it! eI's\  to  come;  t! spxadu'H 
two  persons;  y!u°t  man) 
a wid  hasa'gA  sts!dl  because  the  beaver  desired 
to  desire;  sts/dl  beaver) 

(h)  Present  connective  -ds 

dzE  lia'usdE  SEni’d'yit  a Tdd'i  if  the  chief  saj’^s  to  me 
conditional;  to  say ; SEm!a!g'it  a to; 

k!d' i me) 

asi  dd' uhdE  fin-gd'°t<dA  na'ksEii  he  who  took  your 
wife  has  just  left  {adi  just;  da' ul  to  leave;  t he;  tn- 
who;  gd°  to  take;  naks  wife;  -eh  thy) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

ada  wul  txal-id'°sgE  hd'°xgEgaP  then  his  fear  increased 
(txal-id'°  to  increase;  ldP^]  fear) 
wid  lu-la'psgE  a'ksga°  where  the  water  is  deep  {lu-  in; 
lap  deep;  aks  water) 

niml'gan  ha'imjE  sfe/d7(7a°  therefore  the  beaver  said 
{nUnl'  it  is  that;  gan  reason) 

B I 1.  Transitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indetinite  connective  -e 

adan  dEm  sa-l!l-t!u'°sA  nE-galdEm-a'ksgu  I shall  sud- 
denl3’'  push  over  on  it  my  bucket  (?i  I;  dEni  future 
sa- suddenl}’;  L!t-ox\\  to  push;  possessive; 
galdEvi-  receptacle;  aks  water;  -u  mj^) 
adac  lu-xla-q!asgd'dzE  UE-ga-ts! EltsIa'lsgE  hd'°xga° 
then  he  cut  (in)  across  the  faces  of  the  geese  {t  he; 
lu-  in;  xl)a-  across;  godz,  with  plu.  obj.  qias'gddz 
to  cut;  nE-  possessive;  ga-  plural;  ts!al,  distribu- 
tive plural  is/Elts/a'l  face;  hdPx  goose) 

(li)  Present  connective  -sds 

. . . fin  ga'°sdE  na'ksEn,  he  who  took  thy  wife 
(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

adat  gE'vEdExsgE  /iand'°xga°  then  he  asked  the  woman 
{t  he;  gE  TEd.Eg  to  ask;  hand!°g  woman) 
dat  vml  su'osgE  mad'wulkga<>  then  he  shook  the  rope 
(.m  to  shake;  maa'ioulk  rope) 
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H I 2.  Transitiv'e  verb,  .subjunctive,  coniiuon  nouns: 

(a)  Indetinitc  connective  -e 

adat  ts! ElEtn-ks-gd' (jK  xe'°(jEt  first  foam  came  in  {t  it, 
subj.; into,  from  the  side;  kx-  extreme; 
gdg  Hr.st;  x^g  foam) 

(i)  Present  connective  -(1e 

adat  g'ap-yd'°kEdE  txanll!  ga-wnla-dza'l)Et  then  all  the 
hunters  really  pursued  it  {g'ap-  really;  yd°k  to  pur- 
sue; tom.'/' all;  ga-  plural;  wida-dza'h\\ui\ia,v) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -tgE 

ada  vmlt  ksE-hmhe'°txtgE  xEiri'd'g’itgE  Juind! naxtga° 
then  the  chief  .sent  out  the  women  {kxE-  out;  hxts 
plural  obj.;  hashe'ts  to  .send;  sEUi-d'g'it  chief; 
hand! g [plural  hiind'nag\  woman) 
adat  ne'°dzEtyA  stsfd'lyE  id'°tya°  then  the  beaver  saw 
him  (in°dz\jo  sec;  sUJdl  beaver;  n!lH  he) 

B II  1.  Intransitive  verb,  subjunctive,  proper  names: 

(rt)  Indefinite  connective 

la  dEvn  hdPs  Dzdn  .John  was  runnini; 
ada  wul  si'EpgES  Tom  Tom  was  sick 

(b)  Present  connective  -dss 

wula  dzaljEdEx  GunaxneSEiny’a'd  what  Gunaxne- 
SEmg'a'd  was  doing 

(c)  Absent  connective  -s 

hi-ts/i'Ens  Gu7iaxnesEmg’a'tga°  GunaxnespRiig’a'd 
came  in 

ada  wul  xEm-l)d'°>7  G anaxnexEmy aGga°  then  Gunaxne- 
siomg'a'd  ran  fast 

B II  2.  Transitive  verb,  subjunctive,  i)roper  names: 

(^i)  Present  connective  -dEt 

ada  wait  yE'vEdaxdEt  KsEm-q!asgd'°xga°  then  Crane- 
Woman  asked  him  {(je' I'Edag  to  ask;  ksEin-  female; 
q!asgd!°s  crane) 

adat  ddxdEt  GunaxnesEmycitgE  ludEin  mE-si'°nsya° 
then  GunaxnesEing'a'd  took  the  copper  wedge 
{ddx  to  take;  iud  wedge;  -Etn  attributive  connect- 
ive; mESiPns  copper) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -tgEt 

adat  gE’vEdaxtgEt  nEgv'd'°tgE  UgE'rEvi  y!u'°datya° 
then  the  father  asked  his  sons  {ydrEdag  to  ask; 
iiEgwaPt  father;  klgFW  children;  -Ein  attributive 
connective;  y!a°d  man) 

ada  al  wait  li'°txxdEt  A.xtiwd'lga°  then  Astivv'a  1 
counted  it  {llHxx  to  count) 
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§ 26.  Connectives  between  Subject  and  Object 

In  sentences  with  transitive  verb  as  predicate,  the  subject  gener- 
ally follows  the  predicate  and  precedes  the  object.  The  connectives 
between  subject  and  object  arc  in  all  sentences,  and  for  both  common 
nouns  and  proper  names,  -e,  -dE,  -gE,  which  generally  agree  with 
the  predicate  connective. 

A I 2.  Indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  (with  -e)  wa'i  hand g a hd’°SEt  the  woman  found  the  dog 
(c)  (with  -gE)  dEDi  dza’lcdEsga  g'ihu!  ug a hd'°sga°  the  wolf 
will  kill  the  dog 

B I 2.  Subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

{a)  (with  -e)  ada  wait  gdl°dEt  GunaxnesEmg'aJ dE  ha- 
kdu'°stga  then  GunaxnesEmg’a'd  took  his  knife 
ada  dlt  icagait-lu-yd'°k.EtgEt  Asdi-wd'ldE  tslEm- 
ga'inaga°  then  Asdi-wfi'l  also  followed  in  the  path 
{di  on  his  part;  -t  he;  wagait  entirely;  lu-  in; 
yaPk  to  follow;  ts/sm-  in;  ga’ina  path) 
dEint  hax-gd'°dE  la'msu  rndti  my  son-in-law  will  go 
after  mountain -goats  (see  § 29) 

(a)  (with  -d£)  ada  al  sa-nl'°dzE  nE-ts'a'hEm  ya'ts! EsgE- 
dE  wul  ksE-gwdntgEwi-gd' ej)!a^  but  then  suddenly 
.saw  the  animal  tribe  the  great  light  rising 
{b)  (with  -gA)ada  lahid'°gat  SEX-d<L'°dElguwa' IksEtgA  iiE- 
SE-niEg'd'xstga°  then  the  princess  began  to  gather 
her  berries  {hid’°ga  to  begin ; SEx-dd'°  to  gather,  to 
hold  fast;  Iguiod'lhiEt  princess;  nE-  possessive;  se- 
to  make,  to  gather;  7)iEg'd'xst  berries) 

(c)  da  dl  Hi-xoaltsyE  wl-inES-v'lyE  gal-ts!a'pga°  then  the 
great  white  bear,  on  his  part,  found  the  town  {dl- 
on  his  part;  III-  on;  tm  to  find;  wi-  great;  7Ues- 
white;  61  bear;  gal-  empty;  ts/aj)  tribe) 

(c)  da  widat  y ! aga-ks-du'°UgE  hand'naxgE  sa-gj/a'sEm 
y!u'°tagas  then  the  women  accompanied  the  young 
man  down  (Tsimshian  Texts,  New  Series,  PaUica- 
tions  of  the  Amei'ican  Ethnological  Society,  Vol. 
Ill,  78.29;  y’.aga-  down;  ^-.5-  extreme;  dvPl  to 
accompany;  -t  he;  hand'nax,  plural,  women;  su- 
newly;  gylas  to  grow;  -Em  adjectival  connective; 
y!uHa  man) 

(c)  adat  7tnd  k'Hna'mdEt  Asdhm'lgE  go' kgs  . . . then 
Asdiwa'l  gave  the  basket . . . {thid.,  98.17;  k- ki- 
na'm to  give;  -dEt  connective  B ll2h;  gOk  basket) 
So  far  I have  not  been  able  to  find  examples  in  which  proper 
I names  appear  as  objects. 


§26 
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§ 27.  Possessive  Connectives 


The  possessive  connectives  differ  in  indicative  and  subjunctive 
sentences,  and  it  seems  that  the  complete  series  must  be  as  follows: 


I.  Common  noiin.s. 

I!.  I’ropcr  nnmes. 

(a)  Indellnite. 

{li)  rresent. 

(c)  Absent. 

A.  ludicativo 

H.  Subjunclive 

’B 

i-S) 

■ds 

-8(lB 

■ffS 

■sgB 

1- 

I have  not  been  able  to  get  examples  of  the  whole  series. 

A I.  {a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

7i!~mi'  7iE-7vd'lfjE  SEm'd'g’U  this  is  the  house  of  the  chief 
{!))  Present  connective  -cIe 

UE-m h^E-l QJHsxan  he- ga-ts ! uu'd' Id e hd'°sEt  the  fingers 
of  the  dog  weresi.x  on  each  (paw)  (??£-  past;  vieIe-  each; 
l/l-on\  qldlt  -s.ran  long;  posse.ssive;  ga-  plural; 
ts.'im'd'l  fingei"  hd'x  dog) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -gE 

gu'gA  dzu'gat  gExgE  gid-tsla! pgE  nE-v:d' l])tga°  who  lived  in 
the  houses  of  the  town  {gu  who;  dzog  to  camp;  gssgE 
from  a in  [see  § 28];  qal-ts!a'h  town;  7odlh  house) 

B I.  {h)  Present  connective  -sds 

ad<i  iiE  7oul  nt°  uE-wd'lhsdE  g!}~i'°ta  then  I saw  the  house  of 
the  man  (iie  I;  7il°  to  see;  rordh  house;  y.'u'H  man) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

ada  und  gwa’JxgsgE  nE-7oadl>sgE  Tj'.v'Ha  then  the  house  of 
the  man  was  burnt 

B II.  7ui°l  dEint  tn-na'l’xgA  Igu'HgEs  Gau'of  who  will  marry  Gauo’s 
daughter?  {ndP  who;  dEm  future;  fin-  he  who;  ncd'sg  to 
marry;  IgvPlg  c\n\A) 

txa-nli!  oiE-ligi-iod'ls  nEg7od'°dEnga°  all  the  wealth  of  thy 
father  (txa-n!l!  all;  he-  pos.sessive;  ligi-wd!l  wealth;  iie- 
g7od'°d  father;  -7i  thy) 

§ 28.  Prepositional  Connectives 

The  general  preposition  a,  which  has  been  described  in  the  Nass 
dialect  (§  23.7),  occurs  apparently  alone  in  Tsimshian;  but  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  a without  connective  must  be  considered  as  a 
special  form  for  aE  (see  § 29).  With  connectives  we  find  both  the 
1 indicative  and  subjunctive  forms. 

§§27,  28 
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I.  Common  nouns. 

II.  Proper  nnme.s. 

(a)  Indefi-  (6)  Prea- 

nite.  ent. 

(c)  Absent. 

(o) Indefi- 
nite. 

(6)  Pres- 
ent. 

(c)  Ab.sent. 

A.  Indicative  . . . 

B.  Subjunctive  . . 

a ' da 

\ 

a j asda 

asga 

1 as 

dES 

gBs 

Furthermore,  several  of  these  forms  ocoiu' contracted  witli  demon- 
strative c?  and  (j;  as — 

dvida  gPAjA 

dssda  (JF-sga 

I A.  (a)  Indefinite  a 

lc!a-d’m  a txa-tiH'  g&°  it  is  better  than  all  things  {Ida 
exceeding! 3";  dm  good;  txa-nH'  all;  gu°  something) 
da  ules-hd°tgE  a'uta  a nE-dzuga-a'ksst  then  the  porcupine 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  {da  then;  uks-  toward 
water;  hi^tg  to  stand;  a'uta  porcupine;  ue-  possessive; 
dzdg  edge;  aks  water) 

{h)  Present  da 

lEp-lgasgE'/'Esgs  stsId'ldA  lax-a' ksEt  the  beaver  himself 
was  happy  in  the  water  self ; Igusgs'rEsg  happy; 

sts/dl  beaver;  lax-  surface;  aks  water) 

(c)  Absent  gA 

hd'ltgE  hA'ntgEgA  a'ksga°  his  belly  was  full  of  water  {hdltg 
full;  l)An  belly;  -t  his;  gEgA  frmn  gA;  aks  water) 

1 B.  {a)  Indefinite  a 

la  hax-a'xlgEt  a nE-miyd'n  wi-sa' mEnga°\iQ  came  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  spruce  tree  (Zapast;  hax-  up;  axlg 
arrive;  ue-  possessive;  miyd'n  foot  of  tree;  v)l-  great; 
sa'mEn  spruce) 

{h)  Present  asda 

adaal  l!l-q!an-da'vlda°  a'sdE  nE-ts!uwd' n sgan'd°stga°\>\i.t 
he  has  gone  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  {al  but;  l!\- 
on;  glan-  over;  to  leave;  possessive;  tshiwd'n 
top;  sgarid^st  mountain) 

(c)  Absent  asga 

ada  hd'mgA  a'uta  asgA  sts!d'lga°  then  said  the  porcupine 
to  the  beaver 
II.  (a)  Indefinite  as 

ada  halut  na'kst  as  ne'H  then  his  wife  said  to  him 
(Z>)  Present  d.Es 

da.-ya! t Astiwd'l  dEs  nEgwdl°tga°  Astiwa'l  to  his  father 

(c)  Absent  gss 

da'wula-  Iia'iisgA  a'uta  gEs  m'°tga°  then  the  porcupine  said 
to  him 
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Examples  of  the  forms  (IescIa  and  gEsga  are  the  following: 

HE  n ksE'ranu  dEsdA  da'ulda°  I went  out  (at)  some  time  ago 
do,  wi-om-ho  usgA  o uto  gEngA  ntn! Q!lgo°  then  the  porcupine 
shouted  to  the  heaver 

The  forms  in  dEdA  and  gEgA  occur  in  the  translations  of  the 
(iospels  with  great  frequency;  hut  I have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
examples  except  the  one  given  before  under  A I (c). 

§ 29.  Phonetic  Modification  of  the  Connectives 

1.  All  forms  in  e described  in  the  preceding  jiaragraphs  have  no 
ending  after  the  vowels  I,  m,  n,  and  r. 

ado  al  sgET  o'  uto  . . . then  the  porcupine  lay  . . . 
adat  k'  Una! m nE-vmndd'°tga°  then  he  gave  him  tobacco 
da  wul  wd'l  nE-lu'du  because  of  what  happened  to  1113'  wedge 
ado  dEint  qld'pEgan  IeI-xo! gat  then  it  will  obstruct  the  door- 
way  {qldpEgan  to  obstruct;  lEk.sd'g  doorway) 
stu'°p!El  wal  t!d^  na'ksEu  your  wife  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  {stu'°p!El  rear  of  house;  t!d°  to  sit  [singular];  mtks 
wife;  -Eu  th}') 

alat  nd  gd'eplat  when  he  saw  the  light 

2.  The  endings  beginning  with  .v  lose  this  sound  after  words  with 
terminal  s;  for  instance, 

ada  SE7/i-bu'°sgA  stsfd'lga°  then  the  beaver  was  much  afraid 
{bd°s  afraid;  bd'°sgA  instead  of  bd!°s-t<gA) 


John  and  Tom 


§ 30.  Connectives  of  the  Conjunction  and 

The  conjunction  and,  when  expressed  by  di  or  takes  the 
connectives  .v  and  I,  as  in  the  Nass  dialect — the  former  before  proper 
names,  some  terms  of  relationship,  and  pronouns  designating  per- 
sons; the  latter  before  common  nouns. 
nfE'vEn  dis  nlE'ria  thou  and  I 
gwa°  dis  gvn°  that  one  and  this  one 
Dzdn  dis  Tom 
Dzdn  gans  Tom 

On  the  other  hand: 

gwa°  dil  g7(fi°  that  thing  and  this  thing 

y!d'°ta  dil  hand'°g  1 , , 

I 7 7 ->n  I th®  Bian  and  the  woman 

y'.  a °ta  ganl  kana  °g J 

§ 31.  The  Connective  -1 

Besides  its  use  with  the  conjunctions  di  and  //an-,  the  connective  -I 
is  used  in  negative,  conditional,  and  interrogative  sentences,  be- 
§§  29-31 
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tween  the  intransitive  verb  and  its  subject,  and  between  the  tran- 
sitive verb  and  its  object. 

awa'lgE  dzali  wan  the  deer  is  not  dead  yet  {awa'lijE  not  yet; 
dzah  dead;  wan  deer) 

a'lgE  dl  Jw'tgEl  wdlh  asgE  gwa' sgagaP  there  was  no  house  there 
{algE  not;  dl  on  its  part;  to  stand;  house;  asgE 

at  [see  § 28];  gwalsga  that;  -ga°  [see  § 20]) 
a'hjEt  dza'gul  wan  lie  did  not  kill  the  deer  {dza!g  to  kill) 
a!lgE  and  dEmt  wida'idEl  g'at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people 
should  know  it  {dm  good;  dEin  future,  nominal  particle; 
%ould'i  to  know;  g'ad  people) 

In  interrogative  sentences: 

du  ndPl  dEm  dEdu'°lsEdEl  txd'lpxadE  wul  k’!tpk'!a'pl  sa 
al  viEla-klE'rEldEl  g'amk  a t;ms-k!d'°lEt?  who  will  live 
(with)  forty  days  each  month  throughout  the  year?  {du 
demonstrative;  nd°  who;  dEin,  future;  dEdu'°ls  to  live; 
txdlpxiouvy  wuL  being;  k'laj)  ten  round  ones,  k'!ipk'!a'p 
distributive;  sa  day;  a at;  niEla-  each;  I'IeWeI  one  round 
one;  g'amk  sun,  moon;  a at;  ixas-  along,  throughout;  k!d% 
year) 

§ :i2.  Sujpxes  o/  Xu  merafs 

In  the  Nass  river  dialect,  011I3’  three  classes  of  numerals  have  dis- 
tinctive suffixes.  These  are: 

-dl  human  beings 
-k'^s  canoes 

I -aPon  fathoms  (derived  from  the  stem  on  hand) 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  corre.sponding  suffixes  occur  also,  and, 
besides,  another  one  used  to  designate  long  objects.  These  are: 

-dl  human  beings 
-sk  canoes 
■EVu'n  fathoms 
-sxan  long  objects 

The  numerals  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  § 57. 

§ 33.  Contraction. 

The  Tsimshian  dialects  have  a marked  tendency  to  form  compound 
■words  by  contraction  which  is  apparently  based  partly  on  weakening 
of  vowels,  partly  on  the  omission  of  syllables.  In  some  cases  it  can  be 
shown  that  omitted  syllables  do  not  belong  to  the  stem  of  the  word 
that  enters  into  composition;  while  in  other  cases  this  is  doubtful. 
Since  my  material  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  is  better,  I will  give  the 
Tsimshian  examples  first. 


§§  32,  33 
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Contraction  hy  weakening  of  vowels: 

t!Em.-lo!n  steersman;  for  tlaPm  g'i-la!n  sitting  stem  {t!a°  to  sit; 
g'i-ld'n  stern  of  canoe) 

nF.gut«hd’°)i  smart,  frisky;  for  uEgwa'Hs  htl°s  father  of  dog 
stf^md'n  humpback  salmon;  for  stdm  hdn  on  one  side  salmon 
lEhe  tsIdPg-  kidney-fat;  for  ld°hE  UluPg'  fat  of  stone  (i.  e.,  of 
kidney) 

lEhE-o'n  biceps;  for  Io!°1>e  mi'O'n  arm-stone 
tufunE  Hl-kiHg  he  stands  on  the  end  of  it;  for  ts.'uwd'n 
Here  belongs  also  the  particle  Jcse-  fluid;  for  als  water: 
ksE-giva'nuhs  spring  of  water. 

Following  are  examples  of  contraction  by  omission  of  prefixes: 
tlEin-ld'n  steersman,  for  t!d°m.  g'i-ld'n 
t!Ein-ts!deg  harpooneer,  for  t!d°m  g'i-ts.'dleg  sitting  bow 
nE-l'diim'°sk  looking-glass,  for  uE-g' llEks-lu-nl'°sh  where  back- 
ward in  one  looks.  It  seems  probable  that  g'il-  is  a separable 
part  of  g'ilElcs- 

tlEm-g'd'ni  the  one  up  river,  for  t!d°m  g'ig'd'ni,  is  not  used, 
but  is  understood;  also  tlEin-hau'li  the  one  in  the  woods;  for 
t!d°m,  g'ilhau'li. 

Contraction  with  omission  of  syllables  that  are  not  known  as 
prefixes  seems  to  occur  in — 

sig'idEinna'x  chieftainess;  for  sig’/dE/n  hand g chief  woman 
ha-l!i-ta  t!l'°l>En  when  sea-lions  lie  on;  for  ha-l!l-dd  t!i°l)En 
contains  also  a material  change  of  the  stem-form. 

The  name  of  the  tribe  itself  is  interpreted  in  a similar  manner: 
ts.'Em-sia'ii^ior  tslEin-kfiia'n  in  the  Skeena  river.  The  latter 
word  may  possiblj"  contain  the  element  fluid. 

In  the  Nass  river  dialect  the  same  kinds  of  contraction  occur,  but 
examples  are  not  numerous: 

anik'su-ld' galtk  looking-glass;  for  an-gidik's-lo-ld' galtk  where 
back  in  one  examines. 

sig'idEinna' q chieftainess;  for  sig'adEvi  hdhiaq  chief  w'oman 
sEm’d'g'it  chief,  seems  to  contain  sEm-  very;  g'at  person. 
MasEm.tiidtd'^  (a  name);  for  md'sEmst  yd-n-tddetsl''^  growing 
up  having  a grandmother  {mds  to  grow;  -m  connective;  -st  [?]; 
yd—k'^  to  have;  n-tde'Us  grandmother) 

Xpl'yelek  (a  name);  for  xpl-hagidu'q  partly  sea-monster. 

In  connection  with  this  phenomenon  ma}"  be  mentioned  the  use  of 
some  elements  as  verbs  and  nouns  in  fragmentary  form, — or  without 
affixes,  as  particles.  An  instance  is: 

I hasa'ga  to  desire;  mga  dsin  yd'°gu  1 desire  to  go. 
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§ 34.  Incorporation 

In  expressions  designating  an  habitual  activity  directed  toward  an 
object,  the  verbal  stem  and  its  object  form  a compound  word,  which 
is  treated  like  a single  verb,  so  that  the  object  appears  in  an  incorpo- 
rated form.  Examples  of  this  form  are  the  following: 

Tsimshian: 

gd'lts! Exgan  to  be  a stick-carrier  {go' Its/ Eg  to  carry;  gem  stick) 

'g6'lts!Exl6’°h  to  be  a stone-carrier  {lo°h  stone) 

waliga'n  to  be  a stick-carrier  {wali  to  carry  on  back) 

g-WE'rla  to  be  out  harpooning  seals  isrelg  to  harpoon;  e' rla  seal) 

hu'sgan  to  split  wood  [bus  to  split) 

hu'dag  to  split  fire-wood  {lag  fire) 

g-Uxbl"^snu  I am  a box-carver  {g'Ug  to  carve;  xhl°s  box) 
SE-yd-wa' y%nu  1 am  a paddle-polisher  {se-  to  make;  ydg  smooth, 
wa'i  paddle) 

Reduplication  (§§  35-38) 

§ General  Jie marks 

There  are  two  types  of  reduplication  in  Tsimshian — one  in  which 
the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following 
the  first  vowel,  is  repeated;  the  other  in  which  the  initial  sounds, 
including  the  first  vowel,  are  repeated.  The  functions  of'  these  two 
methods  of  reduplication  are  quite  distinct.  The  former  is  generally 
used  to  form  plurals,  and  with  a number  of  proclitic  particles  that 
imply  more  or  less  clearly  the  meaning  of  repetition  or  plurality. 
The  second  forms  generally  a progressive  form,  or,  perhaps  better, 
a present  participle  of  the  verb. 

§ :i(>.  Initial  Iledajfl  leaf  ion,  i nelad  imj  the  First  Conso- 
}iant  folloa'i n(/  the  First  Venrel 

This  part  of  the  word  is  repeated  before  the  stem-syllable  with 
weakened  vowel.  The  accent  of  the  word  is  not  changed,  and  the 
reduplicated  syllable  remains  separated  from  the  word  by  a hiatus. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  words  beginning  with  a vowel. 


Singular 

Plural 

6x‘ 

tx'd'x' 

to  throw 

dm 

Ern/d'm 

good 

a'lg'tx 

rVa'lg'tx 

to  speak 

Itk'^s 

afe'tkH 

to  name 

§§  34-36 
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This  mothod  of  reduplication  nuu^be  considered  as  du])lication  inodi- 
tied  by  phonetic  laws.  Monosyllabic  words  terminating  with  a con- 
sonantk;  cluster  retain  only  the  first  sound  of  the  cluster,  thus  avoiding 
a great  accumulation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  the  word.  The 
same  causes  probably  affect  polysyllabic  words  in  such  manner  that 
the  whole  end  of  the  word  is  dropped.  This  seems  the  more  likely, 
as  the  repeated  syllable  has  its  vowel  weakened.  This  process  would 
easily  reduce  the  terminal  parts  of  poly.syllabic  words,  when  repeated, 
to  consonantic  clusters. 

The  weakened  vowels  have  a tendency  to  change  to  e or  ?.  The 
great  variabilit}'^  of  the  vowels  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  a general 
rule. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  words,  beginning  and  terminating  either  with  a 
vowel  or  with  a single  consonant: 


Singular 

riural 

OX' 

tx'  O X 

to  throw 

OS 

E-s  O 8 

dog 

am 

E?nd'm 

good 

61 

aVo'l 

bear 

dax' 

dix’da'x' 

hill 

d’ec 

d'^ied’e'e 

to  push 

Lap 

LEpLa'p 

deep 

haL 

l)ELl>a'  L 

to  spread  out 

Imp 

liapha' p 

to  shut 

gan 

gwngafn 

tree 

t'aq 

\t’’aqt'’a'q 

l(but  also  fEfa'q) 

jlake 

dzoq 

ddqdzo'q 

to  camp 

t'e 

fEfe' 

valle}’^ 

meL 

m%Lm1'  L 

to  burn 

meh 

vnLine'L 

to  tell 

(J'lC 

g'icg'l'c 

wrong 

Id'op 

lEpla'op 

stone 

tsap 

tsEptsu'p 

to  make 

ts'al 

ts'ilts'a'l 

face 

tde'ip 

ts’Epts'^e'ip 

to  tie 

qos 

qisqo's 

to  jump 

dzoq 

dzEqdz&q 

to  camp 

n-dza'm 

n-dzEmdza'm 

kettle 

he  vowel  is  apparently  strengthened  in 

no 

nono' 

hole 
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Tsimshian: 


Singular  Plural 


oy 

ay’’6'y 

to  throw 

dm 

anCd'm 

good 

hd°s 

hashd'°s 

dog 

dd 

dado! 

to  place 

dam 

dEinda!  m 

to  hold 

dal 

dUda’l 

to  fight 

dvPp 

dEpdu'°p 

foot  of  mountain 

hd^n 

lianh(/°n 

to  fill 

l)VP 

1>e1ju'° 

to  wait 

hel 

Ulhe'l 

to  spread 

k-!ak 

k-r%kk-!a!k 

to  choke 

tsiel 

tslElts.'e'l 

to  slice  fish 

mal 

m.Elma'1 

to  tell 

dzd°l 

dsEldzd'H 

to  slide 

ts!aj) 

ts!Epts!a'_p 

tribe 

ld°l) 

lEpld'°h 

atone 

dd'u 

dudd'a 

ice 

ld-sd'°x 

lu-sExsd'°x 

red-hot 

q!a% 

q laical' 

to  bite 

(i)  Monosyllabic  words  beginning 

with  a vowel  or  a single  con- 

sonant,  and  terminating  with  a cluster 

of  consonants,  reduplicate  the 

beginning  of  the  word, 

including  the  first  consonant  following  the  first 

vowel; 

singular 

Plural 

si'epk^ 

fdqM'epk^ 

sick 

in'epk'^ 

ts’ipts‘e'p)k'^ 

hard 

is’i'sk'^ 

stench 

gugVck^ 

lean 

qeck^ 

qasqe'clc^ 

narrow 

delpTi^ 

deldx'lpk^ 

short 

Id-dd'Uk'^ 

lo-dEldd' Ipky- 

to  meet 

Lanik^ 

LEnLa'ntk'^ 

to  move 

mitkV- 

mitmi'tk^ 

full 

g'Ug'Vtk'^ 

to  swell 

g'ahk'^ 

g'lLg’a'  lI'^ 

to  pierce 

hanx' 

hanka'nx" 

thin 

Lintx' 

hiiiLi'ntx' 

to  be  angry 

g'epkc 

g'vpg’e'pkc 

high 

etqo 

af’e'tqc 

to  end 

etk^s 

ake'tky's 

to  name 

mao'xk' 

maxmao'xk’ 

meek 

lo-ya'ltky- 

Id-yilya'ltk^ 

to  return 

§36 
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Tsimsh  iiin : 


Singular 

Plural 

ftlPpk 

SEpn'°pk 

sick 

dix 

aVd'lx 

brave 

'irdlf) 

(tmhod'lh) 

house 

/id°xk 

haxhd'°,rk 

• annoyed 

hoksk 

hakho'kak 

to  be  with 

g'%°nk 

(j‘is(jl'°Hk 

to  go  past 

yaltk 

yUya'Itk 

to  return 

g'elks 

g'xlye'lks 

to  feel 

a:d<j 

ax'a'xlg 

to  attain 

qd°pk 

gapgd'°pk 

to  scratch,  to  rake 

kiod°tk 

kutkwd'Hk 

to  di.«appear 

(c)  Polys\'llabic  word.s,  beginning  with  a vowel  or  a .single  conso- 
nant, reduplicate  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  con- 
sonant following  the  first  vowel: 


singular  Plural 


ki'  Eh' En 

fApdl'  eV  E7l 

to  love 

hafVa'xk^ 

had  had?  a' xk^' 

bad 

h'unld'x' 

hvMhiiAld'  X' 

to  know 

hd'sixk^ 

hEshd!  HixkV' 

to  separate 

hwd'lxx' 

IvvMJmod' Ivx' 

to  carry  on  back 

d'(Tik'sk'^ 

ad'd!  d'ik'sk}^ 

to  come 

g’V  (Iex 

g'xdg'V  dEX 

to  ask 

asd'x' 

aa'asd'x' 

foot 

de'lix 

dilde'lix 

tongue 

Id' lag 

IrlWlaq 

ghost 

{gan)nid'la 

{qa7i)7/7El/7id'la 

button 

a'lg'ix 

aJ' a'lg'ix 

to  speak 

7)ia'lgek\'<k'^ 

7nEl/na'lgek'fik'^ 

heavy 

h(mia!k^ 

hix'haxda'k'^ 

bow 

hd'  >nts!  IX 

ha7/7hd'77its!ix 

to  kiss 

ha'xg''at 

haxha'  xg''  at 

sweet-smelling 

I'simshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

k'Und' m. 

k' ! ink'  !inol  m 

to  give 

le'  p!gan 

lEple'p!ga7i 

to  shuffle  about 

la'°k'!ultk 

lEklla'k'  lultk 

.to  wrap  up 

g'a'°gEltk 

g'ikg'a'°gEltk 

to  roll 

pIl'dEn 

p.'Elp!l'°lEn 

to  nudge 

k!wd'°d(u 

k!  utk'!wa'°das 

to  miss 

ts.'a'kra 

tslEk'tsIa’k'a 

lire  is  out 

da'^iiCEn 

§36 
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Singular 

Plural 

g'ild'H 

g’ilg’ild'H 

to  look  after 

da'msax 

dEmda'msax 

downcast 

p/a’lg'ixsk: 

p I eI'P  !a'.  Ig  ’ixsk 

heavy 

wulHH 

.ioidEnndl'°l 

to  rul) 

su-iouW°nsk 

su-wuhoidl’°n.sk 

hunter 

go'  it!  fA's 

gatgo'it!  sks 

to  come 

{d)  A number  of  euphonic  changes  occur  in 

this  type  of  reduplica- 

tion.  They  ditfer 

in  character  in  the  two  dialects.  In  the  Nass  dialect, 

when  the  reduplicated  s}dlable  ends  in  k",  g‘,  and  k\  these  are  aspirated, 

and  l)ecome  x‘;  g 

and  q are  aspirated  and  become  x;  y becomes  x’ ; ts 

becomes  a;  dz  becomes  z. 

(«•)  g'^  k following  the  lirst  vowel  are  changed  into  x‘ : 

Singular 

Plural 

fak' 

fix’fa'k’ 

to  forget 

hak’s 

hax’ha'k’s 

to  abuse 

ok's 

ax’’’d'k’s 

to  drop 

id' ok’ s 

ix’’'id'bk's 

to  wash 

dk’s 

ex’'d'k's 

broad 

duk’L 

dix'da'k’L 

to  tie 

sak  ’i<k^ 

six’sa'k’sk^ 

clean 

Le-g’a't 

Lix’Le-g'a't 

weak,  sickly 

mok'^ 

mix’ mb' k'^ 

to  catch  fish 

g’uks 

g’ix’g’a'ks 

fish  jumps 

hokek^ 

hax’ho'kcky 

to  be  with  othei’s 

(/?)  y following 

the  first  vowel  changes  to  x’ : 

Singular 

Plural 

lib'  y IX 

htx’hb'yix 

like 

{y)  g and  (j  following  the  first  vowel  change  to  x; 

Singular 

Plural 

magd'mk'^ 

mixmagb!  nsk?' 

explanation 

gii'ujcky 

gExga'iqcky 

to  sit 

sb'iiqsk'^ 

SEXsb'nqsk'^ 

to  dive 

(fdqL 

q'EXq'd'qL 

to  drag 

aql^L 

ax!a!qk'^L 

to  succeed 

(^)  U and  H following  the  lirst  vowel  change  to  ,s  and  z; 

Singular 

Plural 

yats 

yis’ia'is 

to  chop 

(lots 

lEsl&ts 

to  chop  a tree 

he' its 

htshe'Us 

to  send 

he'tswTiEX 

haslie' tsuviEX 

to  command. 

d'dzdks 

az’dJdziks 

proud 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 24 
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(f)  Sometimes  a x'  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  reduplicated 
syllable: 

Singular  Plural 


dEda'lEq 

dix'dEdd'lsq 

to  talk  to 

amd's 

ax'' amd's 

corner 

t'dtsk^ 

t'tx’t'd'  tsk^ 

iron 

yind'tsix 

yix’ind'tsdx 

whip 

an-dd'ysn 

ax''  an-dd'  yEn 

garden 

afi-sg’l'st 

ax''an-sg’%st 

grave 

sd'aLk^ 

stx'sd'atky' 

weak 

haid'alst 

hax'ehd'  alst 

to  work 

ha-LEbVsk^ 

hax'e-LEbt'sk^ 

knife 

sanlal'dik’s 

six'sanlai'dik  's 

sign 

e'  Esk^ 

ax''e'Esk*^ 

debt 

ax-yd'6k’sk^ 

ax-%x’yd' ok' sk^ 

to  trust 

tq'al-hwe'lEniLk}^ 

tq’al-hwiarhwe'lEiiiLl'^ 

servant 

Here  may  also  belong — 


Singular 
yd' LmEX 


Plural 

hix'io'  LVIEX 


to  advise 

It  seems  possible  that  these  forms  of  reduplication  should  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  class  to  be  discussed  in  § 37. 

The  phonetic  changes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  do  not  agree  with 
those  found  in  the  Nass  dialect. 

(a  (i  y)  The  aspiration  of  y’,  k’,  g,  and  k does  not  seem  to  occur; 
only  <7  and  q are  aspirated: 

singular  Plural 

dzug  dzExdzo'g  to  camp 

y!aq  y!ixy!a'q  to  hang 

(d)  'Fhe  changes  from  dz  and  ts  to  z and  s are  also  not  regular: 

Singular  Plural 

godz  gadzgd'dz  to  tear 

\pts  'haslie'Hs  to  send 

ya'dz  yisyn'dz  to  chop 

t!v!Uk  tlEstOi'ofsk  black 

(«)  In  man}'  cases  a corresponding  to  Nass  x’,  appears  inserted. 

Singular  Plural 

SEksa'Hk!  Ensk 
lEkU'H 
lEJdu'°nti 
lEkid'° 
wuhwd'mxk 
nEknV° 
jiEkni'Hs 


aa'Hk!  Ensk 
ICH 
lu°nfl 
ld° 

ivdmxk 
nl° 
nlPts 
§ 36 


dismayed 
to  shove 
angry 
fast 

to  suffer 
to  see 
to  look 
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Singular 

Idtk 

stu°U 

gaha'ass 

yafiUsnix 

gaCd'd 


Plural 

lEJcld'tk  (better:  lE-ld'tk) 

stEkstu'°lt 

gakgaba'xs 

ytkyd'  idsnix 

gakgaVd'd 


to  move 
companion 
to  splash 
to  advise 
to  let  g’o 


(5)  Some  words  insert  a t after  the  first  vowel.  Since  a c?  or  i 
occurs  in  some  of  these  cases  after  the  first  vowel  of  the  stem,  the 
occurrence  of  the  t may  sometimes  be  due  to  an  irregular  treat- 
ment of  the  reduplication: 


Singular 


Plural 


giodntk 

gE'rsdax 

wd° 


gutgwa'ntk 
gEigs'  rsdax 
wutwd'° 


to  touch 
to  ask 
to  find 


§ 57.  Initial  Ttedaplicatlon,  inehidhuj  the  First  Voteel 

(a)  In  most  cases  the  stem-vowel  is  weakened  in  the  reduplicated 
syllable: 


a'lg'lx 

to  speak 

aa'lg’tx 

one  who  is  speaking 

g'lba'yuk  to  fly 

g'lg'ihd!  yuk 

one  who  is  flying 

xmiyd'n 

I smoke 

igExmiyd'  6E 

I smoke  walking 

ha' dtk’s 

to  swim 

ihahd'  dtk’s 

swimming  while  car- 

rying 

^Eoa  ksk'^  to  splash 

igEgEba'ksk^ 

splashing  while  being 

carried 

lefplEs 

to  sew 

lle'plEs 

one  who  is  sewing 

txdxk'^ 

to  eat  [plural] 

ttxd'xk^ 

those  eating 

g-ip 

to  eat  something 

ang’ig’i'pt 

one  who  is  eating  it 

ts’en 

to  enter 

ald-ts'  Ets'd  n 

one  who  enters  pub- 

licly 

fax 

lake 

fEfa'x 

lakes 

mdl 

canoe 

nfmdl 

canoes 

hax 

to  run 

hbax 

one  who  runs 

Here  belongs  also 

w6q  to  sleep 

huwd'q 

one  who  sleeps 

Similar  forms  occur  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 

aa'lg'ig  the  one  who  is  speaking 
JiAhe'tg  the  one  standing 
tEtlaP  the  one  sitting 

hEbd'°  the  one  running 

III' EdEg  silent 
SEsl'°p  bones 
g'ig-a'd  people 


oflg’tg  to  speak 
h.(i°tg  to  stand 
t!d°  to  sit 
^d°  to  run 
ll'°dEg  to  be  silent 
nl°p  bone 
g'ad  person 
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(i6)  In  a nimilicr  of  cases  the  vowel  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  is 
long  and  the  accent  is  thrown  hack  upon  it,  while  the  vowel  of  the 
stem  is  weakened; 


singular 

Plural 

lEqs 

Id'lEqs 

to  wash  body 

WOq 

wd''>rdq 

to  sleep 

sal" 

se'istl" 

to  haul  out 

Lai" 

Le'  Lil" 

to  bend 

i!oq 

t.'d'UEq 

to  scratch 

Tsimshian: 

singular 

Plural 

la° 

Id'Ha 

to  swim  (fish) 

la°xt 

Id'laPxt 

to  hold  with  ti'elli 

Ink' 

ll'ltk’ 

to  bend 

vm°q 

v',a!wuq 

to  bury 

t!o(j 

tld'dEij 

to  step  on 

SE^n-WOq 

SE^li  -W(T  irdq 

to  rebuke 

(c‘)  Words  1 

leginning  in  //?/>  (lo  d'sinishian)  have  a form  of  redupli- 

cation  which 

s evidently  of  the  same  origin 

as  the  forms  here  dis- 

cussed : 

Singular 

Plural 

hwa 

huu'd' 

name 

hwilp 

huwt'lp 

house 

Tsimshian: 

singular 

Plural 

VXl 

huwa!° 

name 

wcilh 

huiod'lh 

house 

wni 

Jniwa'i 

paddle 

{(1)  Words  beginning  with  a consonantic  cluster  reduplicate  in  the 
Nass  dialect  bv  a repetition  of  the  first  consonant;  at  the  same  time 
initial  x is  transformed  into  </.  In  Tsimshian  the  consonantic  cluster 
is  treated  like  a syllable,  and  is  rciieated  with  insertion  of  a weak 


vowel : 

singular 

J)to 

XL(JO 

xhlw'lux 

xtsa'e 


I'liiral 

ppto 

qEXLqo' 

qEXhko'lux 

qExtsa'e 


door 
to  pray 
to  scold 
thick 


Tsimsliian: 

singular 

sqaq 

txaP 

§37 


Plural 

SExsqa'g 

t!a,xtxa'° 


to  refuse 
flat 
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{e)  A number  of  cases  of  irregular  reduplication  occur.  Examples 
in  the  Nass  dialect  are — 

Singular  Plural 

alWsk^  weak  {a  iiui}^  be  a prefix) 

ane's  mine's  branch 


Tsimshian: 

Singular 

la'g'axsTc 
lw.no!  g 
nah 

naxno'x 

lu°wa’l 


Plural 

Imda'g'oxsk 

hana'nag 

nEl'}w'°nk 

naxno'°nx 

wul°waU 


to  climb 

woman  (for  hanhWnag'i) 
long 

supernatural 

drop 


§ 38.  BedupUcation  of  Wovtls  ronta ini ntj  Brooiitic 

Pa  Hid  os 


As  a rule,  compound  words  containing  proclitic  elements  redupli- 
cate the  stem  onl}L 

singular  Plural 

lo-u'm  lo-mn’a'm  to  be  good  inside 

A few  examples  of  compounds  of  the  type  which  reduplicate  the 
initial  syllables  have  been  given  in  § 36,  f. 


§ 39.  Modification  of  Stem  Vowel 
In  a few  cases  modifications  of  length  and  accent  of  stem  syllables 
occur.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  all  of  these  have  originated  by 
secondary  modification  of  reduplicated  forms.  The  following  cases 
have  come  under  iii}’-  observation.  All  of  them  belong  to  the  Nass 
River  dialect. 


singular  Plural 


ana's 

ana'  Es 

skin 

g'ina'm 

g'e'nain 

• to  give 

k'ihn' 

k-lha' 

to  wait 

gwida' 

gulla! 

cloak 

halai't 

lia'lait 

ceremonial  dance 

liana!  q 

hd'naq 

woman 

Formation  of  Plural  40-47) 

§ 40.  Metltods  of  for  mi  inj  the  Pineal 
The  plural  is  generally  sharply  set  off  from  the  singular,  both  in  the 
noun  and  in  the  verb,  and  only  a limited  number  of  words  have  the 
same  form  in  singular  and  plural.  Including  these  words  and  those 
which  apply  diti'erent  stems  in  singular  and  plural,  the  following 
methods  of  expressing  the  plural  may  be  distinguished. 


§§38-40 
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(1)  Singular  and  plural  have  the  same  form. 

(2)  The  plural  is  formed  by  reduplication. 

(3)  The  plural  is  formed  by  diaeresis  or  by  lengthening  of  vowels. 

(4)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-. 

(6)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  -(^)/l“. 

(6)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  I-  with  variable  vowel. 

(7)  The  plural  and  singular  are  formed  from  the  same  stem,  but  in 
an  irregular  manner,  or  they  are  derived  from  different  stems. 

§ 4tl.  First  G^'oup.  Hlmjular  and  Pfaral  the  same 

In  this  group  are  combined  the  words,  singular  and  plural  of  wnich 
have  the  same  form.  Here  belong  the  names  of  all  animals  except 
DOG  6s  and  beau  61,  trees,  and  many  words  that  can  not  be  classified. 


Parts  of  the  body  (see  also  § 43): 


qec  hair 

ntsq  upper  lip 

opx  forehead 

phnax  body  (plural  also 

dz'aq  nose 

])Lna'x) 

wan  tooth 

mmds  thumb 

ie'mq  beard 

tdtsx  tail  of  fish 

Laqs  finger-nail 

ndiq  fin 

ban  belly 

q'dx‘  feather 

ptal  rib 

la'e  wing 

md'dz'tk's  breast 

f Em-ld' ntx'  neck 

mtsx’Fd'x'  down  of  bird 

t'Em-qd'x'  fathom 

Miscellaneous: 

• SE  da}'^ 

at  net 

axk'^  night 

tshik’  dish 

k'dL  year 

wA'ds  dish 

lak^  ifire 

le'jfEst  marmot  blanket 

ak‘s  water 

d’a'ist  bed-quilt 

pslVst  star 

yd'tsEsl^  animal 

ia'ns  leaf 

wtc  root 

dawl's  axe 

bEla'  haliotis-shell 

hatin' 1 arrow 

ml'iiks  sweet-smelling 

bsla'  haliotis 

xLqad'm  payment 

%a!k'  to  thunder 

Lmd'Etn  to  help 

de'lEtnxky-  to  reply 

hdtkH  to  rush 

mdlEk'^  to  dance 

g’i'dEX  to  ask 

le'mix’  to  sing 

bak'^  to  feel 

g’a'a  to  see 

li-ya'q  to  hang 

hasa'q  to  want 

and'q  to  agree 

§41 
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A number  of  stems  with  prefixes  also  retain  the  same  form  in  sin- 
gular and  plural  : 

gitAs-ma'Jc'slc'^  white  blanket  hwil-dig'a't  warrior 

gvns-halai' t dancing-blanket  Id-sand' to  be  surprised 

lax-ama'k'^s  prairie  SE-anuwo'q  to  rebuke 


The  same  class  occurs  in  Tsimshian.  Here  also  all  names  of 


animals  have  the  same  forms  in  singular  and  plural  except  those 
of  the  dog  and  the  bear  {61).  Names  of  parts  of  the  body 

appear  also  in  the  same  form  in  singular  and  plural,  although  more 
often  they  have  the  prefix  qa-. 


Examples  are — 
ne'tsEks  fish-tail 
sa  day 

latsx  smoked  split  salmon- 
tail 

mag'd'sx  berry 
hasa'x  to  desire 


u to  fish  with  line 
ma'k’  !%l  to  drop  down 
lEhe'ld  to  forbid 
j>!eIu  to  break  law 
d°lks  servant 


§ 4:2.  Second  and  Third  Groups.  Tlurals  formed  by  Re- 
duplication and  Vowel  Ghanye 

In  these  groups  are  comprised  the  words  the  plurals  of  which 
are  formed  by  reduplication  or  diaereses.  By  far  the  majority  of 
words  belong  to  this  class. 

The  plurals  of  the  second  group,  which  are  formed  by  redupli- 
cation, may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  groups: 

{(£)  The  plural  is  formed  generally  by  reduplication  of  the  begin-, 
ning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following  the  first 
vowel,  which  method  has  been  fully  described  in  § 36. 

(5)  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is  the  plural  formed  by  the  redu- 
plication of  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  vowel. 
The  following  instances  of  this  type  of  reduplication  used  for  form- 
ing the  plural  have  been  observed. 


Singular 

Plural 

g'tn 

g-tg-i'u 

to  give  food 

g'lk^ 

g'tg'l’k^ 

to  buy 

ts'ak' 

is' Ets' a' k‘ 

dish 

t'ax 

t'Et'a’x,  t'axt'a'x 

lake 

ts'ep 

ts'sts'e'p 

bone 

9 'at 

g-ig-a't 

people 

mdl 

mradl 

canoe 

§42 
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'rsimshian: 


Singular 

ftl°p 

Plural 

bone 

ld° 

( hihT'’  { 
} hcHd'o  ) 

fast 

IdHd 

Ida'old 

to  move 

Id'U- 

J Ida'  1 

to  move 

i lEkld'ik  1 

A special  fonii  of  this  reduplication  is  found  in  words  heginning 
with  /h«,  which  take  liuv)  in  the  plural,  probably  originatinjf  from 
hwfno  (see  p.  372). 


Singular 

Plural 

hwa 

ItTum' 

name 

hioil p 

/luin'lp 

house 

hwdt 

huu'd't 

to  .sell 

kvnl 

liuvA'i 

to  do 

hv)d 

hua'd' 

to  call 

hwdx' 

huwd'x: 

to  paddle 

Related  to  this  are  the  two  plurals  described  in  § 37  (p.  373). 

(c)  The  few  cases  in  which  the  syllable  reduplicated  accoi'ding  to 
this  method  is  long  and  has  the  accent,  while  the  vowel  of  the  stem 
is  weakened,  have  been  descril)ed  in  § 37  5 (p.  372). 

{d)  In  some  cases  the  singular  is  formed  from  a certain  stem  by  the 
second  t3’^pe  of  reduplication,  while  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  first 
type  of  reduplication. 


stem 

Singular 

Plural 

dels 

dEdx'Is 

dElde'Is 

alive 

get 

qEge'td'^ 

qEtge'tk^ 

difficult 

The  word  mak'sk'^,  plural  v.Esma! 

k'sk'^,  WHITE,  may  be  mentioned 

lere,  .since  its  stem  seems  to  be  mas. 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

dEdu'Hs 

d.Eldu'Hs 

alive 

In  Tsimshian  a number  of  cases  occur  in  w 

hich  irregular  redupli- 

ations  are  used. 

or  phonetic  increments  of  the  stem. 

Singular 

Plural 

xswdivs 

SExswd'xs 

to  dive 

ts.'d 

ts/d'tS.'EXt 

to  split 

q!dx 

qld°lx 

to  pull 

txa-a'q 

txa-d'lq 

place  near  the  door 

ld° 

Id'Htk 

fish  swims 

laq 

ld'°lq 

to  bite 

§42 
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In  the  third  group  are  combi  iied  a few  words  tlie  plural  of  which 
is  formed  by  change  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  and  by  change  of  accent. 
Examples  of  this  kind  have  been  given  in  § 39. 

§ Fotn‘f/i  Group.  Pftii-nls  formed  hij  the  Pref  x qa- 

In  words  of  this  class  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  q^a-.  It 
includes  many  names  of  parts  of  the  bod}'^;  adjectivesexpressing  states 
of  the  bod}%  such  as  blind,  deaf;  words  of  location;  and  a miscel- 
laneous group  of  words. 


(a)  Parts  of  the  body ; 


Singular 

Plural 

i’Em-qe'c 

qa-f  Em-q^e'  c 

head 

ts^Em-m  u'x 

qa-ts'  Ein-mu'x 

ear 

ts'Em-d'q 

qa-ts'  Eni-u'  q 

mouth 

t' EVi-qd' X' 

qa-t'  Em-qa!  x‘ 

arm 

fEin-Ld' HI 

qa-f  Eni-Lu' m 

leg  below  knee 

tmwe'  Ent 

qa-tmwe'  Eiit 

fingers 

aii’&n 

qa-an'o'n 

hand 

qiLndx 

qa-qjLnUx  andy>L««x 

body 

(fexq 

qa-fdxq 

chest 

gat 

qa-gd't 

heart 

tgamd'q 

qa-tgamaf  q 

lip 

q’e'sEE 

qa-ife'sEE 

knee 

uiqst 

qa-Laqst  and  Laqst 

nail,  claw 

smax‘ 

qa-sjnax' 

meat 

Tsimshian; 

Singular 

Plural 

ga-bE'n 

belly 

du'la 

ga-du'la 

tongue 

ts/EDl  ift/d'un 

ga-ts  !eiii-  ts  fa  'vs 

armpit 

gCi^d 

ga-gd'°d 

heart 

an'd'n 

ga-urCd'n 

hand 

(h)  Adjectives  expressing  states  of  the  bod}’ 

Singular 

Plural 

h'iha'  E 

qa-k’iha'  E 

lame 

stna 

qa-st'ns 

Idind 

W'iiq 

qa-ts’ii'q 

deaf 

mE-wa'tsx 

qa-niE-wa' tsx 

crazy  (literally 
land-otter) 

xd'  uskV' 

qa-xd'dsk'^ 

wise 

ax-qd!ot 

ax-qa-gd'  6t 

I foolish  (literally 
' out  mind) 

§ 43 
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Here  may  belong  also: 

Singuliir 

Plural 

gwii'  E 

qa-gwii'  E 

poor 

hux-io'  nst 

tmx-qa-id'  nnt 

liberal 

am  a hwtl 

ama  qa-hwt'l 

j rich  (literall}’^,  well-to- 
) dol 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

ama  wd'l 

ama  ga-wd'l 

rich 

sagau-sd'°t 

sagau-ga-sd'H 

good  luck 

IgimgE'r 

ga-lqusgE'r 

happy 

{c)  Locations: 

Singular 

Plural 

ddx’ 

qa-dd'x’ 

outside 

tax'd' 

qa-lax'd' 

top 

std'dJrs 

qa-stu'ok's 

side 

g'li'u 

qa-g’d'u 

beach 

{(1)  Unclassified  words: 

Singular 

Plural 

SEmd'tks 

qa-SEmd'  tks 

to  believe 

nd'd'Eu. 

qa-nd'd'En, 

to  adorn 

yh-ga'.'tg  • 

yts-qa-gu'  xg'itkH 

to  rejoice 

le'lukH 

qa-le'luks 

to  steal 

gwtx'-sile'enstc^ 

gwtx  • - qa-sile'  hisk^ 

hunter 

wts 

qa-wt's  and  wts 

root 

qd'it 

qa-qd'it 

hat 

men 

qa-me'n 

butt  of  tree 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

y!u'° 

ga-y!u'° 

berry ing-basket 

gdh 

'ga-gt/k 

basket 

hu° 

ga-hu'° 

to  scatter 

XHd° 

ga-xsd'° 

canoe 

td°l's 

ga-ld'°ks 

torch 

xd'tk 

ga-xd'tk 

to  upset 

nd°l 

ga-nd!°l 

to  fast 

h<E-nd'°lk 

ga-ksE-mi'Hk 

to  breathe 

md'niEga 

ga-md' m Ega 

to  smile 

xstaP 

ga-xstd!° 

to  vanquish 

On  the  whole,  this  prefix  conveys  strongly  the  impression  of  being 
a distributive,  not  a plural;  but  in  many  cases  its  use  seems  to  have 
become  formal  and  fixed.  It  would  seem  that  particularly  terms  for 
parts  of  the  body  that  have  no  reduplicated  plural  may  take  the 
§43 
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prefix  qa-.  The  distributive  character  appears  veiy  clearly  in  one  case 
where  ga-ts!a'p  means  the  one  town  of  each  one,  while  the  plural 
would  be  UlEptsIa'p,  and  also  in  Fops-ga-tEpte' tJc^  all  small  pieces 
(of  salmon)  56.1 

Fifth  G^rotip.  Plurals  formed  by  the  Prefix  qa- 
and  the  Suffix 

Plurals  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  are  confined 

to  terms  of  relationship.  The  prefix  is  probabl}'^  the  same  as  that  used 


in 

the  preceding  class,  while  the  suffix 

seems  to  be  related  to  the 

vei 

bal  and  possessive 

suffix  -Z:“. 

Singular 

Plural 

nid' 

qa-nid'  Etky- 

grandfather 

ntse'Us 

qa-ntse'Hsk^ 

grandmother 

iiEgud'ot 

qa-uEgud!  oikV' 

father 

uEbe'p 

qa-iiEhdpk^ 

uncle 

wakr 

qa-ioa' k'k'^ 

3munger  brother 

Here  belongs  also— 

ml'  Ell 

qa-ml'  EntkV’ 

master 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

nEln'°p 

ga-7iEln'°pg 

uncle 

mid'n 

ga-mid'  ntg 

master 

The  following  words  have  qa—k'^  combined  with  reduplication,  the 

reduplicated  syllable  being  lengthened  and  the  stem-vowel  weakened: 

Singular 

Plural 

nak’s 

qa-nl'mk’skV- 

wife 

nox 

qa-nd'iiExl^ 

mother 

Without  the  prefix 

qa-  are  found — 

Singular 

Plural 

wak‘ 

wak:k'^ 

younger  brother 

g'Vmx'de 

g'Vmx'dltk 

elder  brother 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

naks 

lienksg 

wife 

Irregular  is — 

Singular 

Plural 

kvxdd' ek-’’ Ell 

LuxdaJ  ek:' Eiitk'^ 

grandson 

Undoubtedly  the  terminal  -tk^,  in  these  forms,  is  the  same  as 
the  suffix  discussed  in  § 17.  x 4. 
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• § Sixth  Pini'ols  fovnietl  tnf  the  Pvepx  l- 

Plural.s  fonnod  by  the  prefix  L-  are  pre-eminently  verbal  plurals,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  followiufr  exami)les  taken  from  the  Tsimshian: 


Siiigulur 

Nominal  Rlnral  Verbal  Plural 

ak's  water,  to  drink  ak^a'k's  waters  la-a'h's  to  di'ink 

wa'i  paddle,  to  paddle  huwa'i  ]>addles  lu-wa'i  to  paddle 

The  vowel  connectt'd  with  this  prefix  is  v 

iriable,  and  many  irregu 

lari  ties  are  found 

in  this  class. 

[a) 

Singular 

Plural 

ak's 

la-a’k's 

to  drink 

yo.rk'^ 

le-yd'xk'^ 

to  follow 

(foksk^ 

lE-gd'ksk'^ 

to  be  iiwake 

d'iiq 

lE-iTa'q 

to  devour 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

wa'i 

lu-wa'i 

to  paddle 

ga-ba'sesk 

ga-le'hExsk 

to  shiike  one’s  self 

ysr 

ll-yE'r 

to  hide 

{J})  Reduplication 

or  lengthening  of  vowel  is 

found  with  1-: 

Singular 

Plural • 

xdax’ 

lu-xde'dvx' 

hungry 

xhEts’a'x 

la-xhe' ts' EX 

to  be  afraid 

Here  may  be  mentioned  Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

kHl° 

lu-ktl'°d 

hungry 

(c)  Initial  y,  and  </  drop  out  after  1-: 

Singular 

Plural 

yak's 

Idk's 

a bird  swims 

yihalyuk 

libd'yak 

to  fly 

qe'liEX 

Id  HEX 

(tree)  falls 

Here  belong  also  the  reduplicated  plurals: 

Singular 

Plural 

yavik's 

1 Emla'  ink's 

to  warm  one’s  self 

ya'niylL 

lEmla'wyih 

to  warm  something 

Tsimshiaji: 

Singular 

Plimil 

gdrEnks 

Junks 

to  dry  (meat) 

g'ePna 

le'^na 

to  fall  over 

yu^ks 

ld°ks 

absent 

yaPks 

IdPks 

to  float 

yiyd'°ks 

lld°ks 

floating 

yiPmg 

Ji'°mg 

to  wipe 

(j  'amg 

lamks 

hot 

yijM'  yuk 

lipa'yuk 

to  tly 

§45 
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(d)  Irregular,  but  related  to  this  class,  are: 

Singular 

Plural 

yax 

Idlex 

to  hide 

ywya'q 

luiVsky 

to  hang  [v.  n.] 

xdak^ 

lidux 

to  shoot 

ytn-he'tk'^ 

W iiEdEinlyst 

to  arise 

ky-staqs 

lukstsd'  dEqs 

to  leave 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

gaksk 

■ U'dAksk 

to  wake  up 

ya'ksEn 

li'dAkt^En 

to  awaken 

SES-d'°XS 

lEs-ad'xs 

to  laugh 

xstlag 

laxstid'ega 

to  sleep 

^ 4(t.  Screntit  (ivoap.  Irrri/nfar  Phtrafs 

This  last  group  is  quite  irregular.  The  following  ])lurals  are  formed 

from  the  same  or 

related  stems,  but  in  an 

irregular  manner: 

Singular 

Plural 

sEvdafyit 

sEmg'iya' t 

chief 

sig'idEinna'x 

Huj  ’idEmlm'  nax 

chieftainess 

wuyi'tk'^ 

siya'tly 

to  weep 

ayaioa'  tky 

alaymoa't 

to  shout 

wiainhe' 

wad’ax  aVamlie' 

to  shout 

lo-md'k‘sa 

Id-ld  dik'sa 

to  wash  cloths 

\o\-na'ky 

nne'nEk'^ 

long 

wl-d^d'x 

d'Exd’’6'x 

stout 

q'ai-ma's 

q'ai-ma'  qdit 

youth 

arrCa-via's 

and  a-ma'  qfAt 

pretty 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

SEVl'd'g’id 

SEmg'ig'a’d 

chief 

sig'idEmna'  g 

sig  • idernhd'nag 

chieftainess 

kHru'Hk 

nam'°tk 

to  arise 

Although  the  use  of  difi'erent  stems  for 

singular  and  plural  belongs 

rather  to  the  classification  of  nouns  and 

verbs  according  to  form  of 

objects  and  actors 

, this  feature  is  so  prominent  in  the  dialects  of  the 

Isimshian  that  it  deserves  mention  here. 

Singular 

Plural 

g'^axly 

ho'ut 

to  escajie 

id 

A 

LO 

to  go 

id'dxky 

txo'uxky 

to  eat 

d?a 

wan 

to  sit 

dzak'^ 

yets 

to  kill  (plural  = to 

chop) 

§ 16 
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Singular 

hetk'^ 

hwttk^ 

go 

sg'Uy^ 

h’sax 

maqt 

sqats'a'x 

dd'uL 

malk'^ 

•mdxkH 

hax 

ma'  gat 

g'eL 

ts'en 

A 

no  o 

xa' E,  male  slave 
wa'llak^’,  female 
slave 
g-at 
ts/osk' 

Lgo- 

i/n- 

k’s- 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

k‘!e°xk 

id° 

gap 

iaPxk 

t!dP 

dzag 

hetg,  hatsg 

wdPtg 

gaP 

hayd'°ks 
moxk 
mo'  g'an 
ha° 
nCPk 
ts!l’*n 
dzag 
xa° 
lgu°lg 
61 
§46 


Plural. 

mak'skP 

hak^ 

doq 

doxkP 

k'si-Lo' 

hwihqt 

alisg'Vda 

mk’sk^ 

txa'ldst 

centk^ 

got 

t'aL 

Id'L 

la'mdzix 

dax 

LLeng'it 

e'  uxt 
SEs'o's 
k'ohE- 
wudPax- 

dE- 

Plural 

hvPt 

locdxs 

Jiah 

txaPxk 

xoan 

yadz 

maxsk 

amid't 

dog 

maksk 

sd°ntk 

sd°n 

g'ol 

IdPlk 

la'mdzEx 

dET 

lilu'ng’it 

kigE7' 

so! mi  (i.  e.,  meat) 


to  stand 
to  come  from 
to  take 
to  lie 
to  go  out 
to  carry 

to  leave 
to  put  into  tiro 
to  go  aboard 
to  run 
to  put 
to  lie  down 
to  enter 
to  die 

slaves 

man 

small 

small 

large 

extreme 


to  escape 
to  go 

to  go  to  a place 
to  cat 
to  sit 
to  kill 
to  stand 
to  come  from 
to  bike 
to  put 

to  go  aboard 
to  put  aboard 
to  run 
to  lie  down 
to  enter 
to  die 
male  slave 
child 
bear 
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Singular 

Plural 

gd'°ioa 

txd° 

to  take  canoe 

the  water 

ha'  utk 

hdk 

to  cry 

laxla'x 

tgi-Me'l 

to  drop  down 

p!as 

inaxs 

to  grow 

Ku-p!a's 

su-ma'xs 

youth 

Igu- 

k.'alE- 

small 

wl- 

wut  la- 

large 

ks- 

ta- 

extreme 

§ 47.  Plural. s of  Coatpoands 


In  by  fur  the  majority  of  cases  tlie  plural  of  compounds  is  formed, 
in  cases  of  reduplication,  by  leavdng  all  prefixes  unmodified,  and  by 
forming  the  reduplicated  plural  of  the  principal  theme. 


singular 

Plural 

qal-tdalp 

qal-ts' Epts' a' p 

town 

dax-g’a't 

dax-g'ig'al  t 

strong 

an-sdl)Emk^ 

an-SEpadhEnsk'^ 

friend 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

sa-dzagam-lu-ya'Ug 

sa-dzagam-lu- 

suddenly  to  return 

yUya'ltg 

across 

lu-dm  gd'°d 

lu-am'dlm  gd'°d 

to  be  of  [in]  good  heart 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  whole  word  is  reduplicated. 
Examples  of  these  have  been  given  in  § 36,  d (p.  370).  The  principal 
suffixes  so  treated  are  an-  and  ha-. 

The  position  of  the. prefix  ga-  seems  to  depend  upon  the  firmness  of 
the  compound.  Generally  it  precedes  the  stem ; as  in 

Singular  Plurnl 

gwlx-sile'hisk^  gwix'-qa-sile' ensk'^  hunter  (Nass  dialect) 

k! A-k!ul-ga-lgusgE’rEdEt  they  are  for  a while  here  and  there  happy 

(Tsimshian  dialect) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 

Singular  Plural 

tslEin-mu'  ga-ts ! Em-mv!  ear 

Personal  Pronouns  (§§  48-54) 

^48.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  have  two  distinctive  forms,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  probable  original  significance,  may  be  designated  as  transi- 
tive and  intransitive,  or,  better,  subjective  and  objective.  The  former 

§§47,  48 
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express,  at  least  partly,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  tlie  latter, 
its  object,  and  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  verb. 
Their  use  is,  therefore,  to  a certain  extent  analogous  to  that  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  pronouns  in  languages  like  the  Siouan, 
Iroquois,  Ilaida,  Tlingit,  and  others.  The  use  of  these  forms  in 
Tsimshian,  however,  is  peculiarly  irregular.  The  forms  in  the  two 
dialects  arc — 


Sul)jective. 

Objective. 

Nas.s  and 
Tsim.shiuii. 

Naiw. 

Tsimshian. 

First  person  siiiBUlnr 

7i- 

•CB 

•u,  -1 

First  person  pluml 

dEji- 

-m,  6m 

■E7U 

Second  person  singular 

w- 

-T| 

-n 

Second  person  plural 

m 8Bm- 

■KSm 

•sBm 

Third  person 

1- 

-t 

■t 

§ Use  of  the  Sahjerfire 


(a)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  us(h1  most  regularly  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  where  they  appear  as  prefixes  of  the  verb.  It  wilt  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  use  in  one  dialect  onlj',  since  the  rules 
are  the  same  in  both,  and  I choose  the  Tsimshian  dialect  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 


me. 

us. 

thee. 

you. 

him,  them. 

I 





n — n 

— SEm 

n—t 

we 

— 

— 

rlE]t—n 

dEp — 8Bm 

llEp—l 

thou 

m — n 

VI — m 

— 

— 

fl—t 

ye 

m 8Bm — « 

VI  8Em — m 

— 

— 

m 8Bt7l — t 

he 

t — It 

t—in 

'—a 

t—8Em 

t—t 

Examples: 

ada  wid  hie  wCi'yu  then  you  (singular)  found  me 
a wal  m.  sEin,  wa!yn  because  ye  (plural)  found  me 
ada  wait  wa! yn  ha'°sEt  then  the  dog  found  me 
hahin!°nl.,  n dEm  k ! A-txal-wd' n wait  until  I shall  for  a while 
meet  you  {ha^iol'°?il^  wait  until;  n I;  dE?/i  future;  Jc!a-  fora 
while;  txal-  against;  wd  to  find;  -n  thee) 
a dsmt  u'°tu  that  he  will  bake  me' 

ada  niE  dEm  .sEin  wal  man-sd'h' hit  then  }^e  will  pull  it  up  {ada 
then;  ms  thou;  d.Em  future;  ttEin  ye;  vjul  being;  man-  up; 
m'k'Ia  to  pull;  -t  it) 

a wal  dp.p  dl-HE-wd'H  because  we,  on  our  part,  give  them  names 
{a  at;  vud,  being;  dEj>  we;  dl-  on  our  part;  se-  to  make;  wd° 
name;  -t  it) 
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dsm-t  ligi-la-nl'°dzEtga°  he  would  see  somewhere  bad  luck 
{dE7n-  future;  t-  he;  Ugi-  somewhere;  la-  bad  luck;  nl'°dz  to 
see;  -t  it;  -ga°  absence  [see  § 20]) 

when  he  squeezed  it  again  {la  when;  t he; 
g'iJc  again;  daml's  to  squeeze;  -t  it;  -ga°  absence) 

(b)  In  the  indicative,  the  subjective  pronouns  are  used  when  the 
object  of  the  verb  is  a first  or  second  person.  The  objective  pro- 
nouns are  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb,  in  the 
indicative,  when  the  object  is  a third  person.  The  verb  takes  the 


sutBx  -d  or  -11  described  in 

§ IT. 

IXmO.tTlVK 

me. 

Uv. 

thee. 

you. 

I 

- 

- 

fnsBm 

\8EUl 

we 

— 

— 

"^p-'x:eT 

thou  ...... 

— 

— 

ye 

— 

— 

he 

, (Hit 
' \rfK 

\dBm 

. (nsBm 
‘ \sEm 

- 

Examples: 


m vKhjinu  you  (singular)  found  me 
m dEm  dza'M.u  you  ivill  kill  me  [dzak  to  kill) 
t wd'gi/m  hd'°SEt  the  dog  found  me 
n dza'kdEn  1 have  killed  thee 
n wd'°n  you  have  found  me 
VIE  ay'b'yinEm  you  (singular)  have  hit  us 
dEj)  o' yin  we  hit  thee 

^ {g)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  used  with  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive forms  that  take  the  objective  pronouns  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasis. 

m.E  dEm  dza'kdEnt  gu'i  I , . 

or  dEm  dza'kdEnt  gu'i  j (singular)  will  kill  this  one 

ms  dEin  SEm  dza'ksEmt  gu'i  ) 

oi'  dsm  dza'ksEmt  gu'i  ) (plural)  will  kill  this  one 

t dza'kdstgE  hd'°sga°  \ 

or  dza'kdsigE  /id'°sga°  ) ^''^ed  the  dog 

nan  la  yd'wuxgE^nu  ) 
na  la  yd'wumgi^nu  I ^ eating 
nam  la  yd'wuxgEn  ) 

or  na  la  yd'wuxgEn  ) (singular)  were  eating 

■44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 25 
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(d)  The  verb  da-ya  to  may  so  hikes  these  elements  always: 

da-n-ya'°7iu  1 say  so 
da-dEp-ya'°nEm  we  say  so 
da-vi-7ja'n  you  (singular)  say  so 
da-vi-SE7n-ya'°mE/ri  ye  say  so 
da-yat  he  says,  they  say 

Adverbs  like  g'ik  again  are  placed  here  following  the  subjective 
pronoun,  including  m-sEvi. 

da-m-sEm  g'ik  ya'°nsEm  ye  say  so  again 

§ .50.  Uf<e  of  the  Ohjerfiee 

{a)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  intransitive 
verb. 

sl'°pgE7iu  I am  sick 

dE/n  al  tgi-ks-qd' ga7iu  but  I shall  (go)  down  first  {dE7n  future; 

al  but;  tgi-  down;  hs-  extreme;  qdga  first) 
ada  dE77i  l!l-(7ksE7i  then  you  will  drop  on  (it)  (_ada  then;  Hi-  on; 
oks  to  drop) 

sa-6'kst  suddenly  he  dropped 

da  wid  dzo'xSE77it  when  you  camped  {da  at  [see  § 28];  7vid 
being;  dzog  to  camp) 
mE'la  hasa'gau  tell  that  1 wish 
ts!ElE77i-ks-ixald'7iu  I am  the  last  one  behind 

{b)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  object  of  the  transitive 
verb.  Examples  have  been  given  in  § 49,  h. 

(c)  The  objective  is  used  in  the  indicative  of  the  transitive  verb 
when  the  object  is  a third  person  or  a noun.  \Vhen  the  object  is  a 
third  person  pronoun,  the  objective  -t  is  added  to  the  objective  pio- 

noun. 

o'7jut  1 hit  it 

6'ytnt  you  (singular)  hit  him 
d'ytmt  we  hit  it 

77Ela  dza'kdE7nt  gu' I we  have  killed  this  one 
dEm  dza'kdut  I will  kill  him 
d'yu  hd°s  I hit  the  dog 

{d)  The  objective  is  used  in  a periphrastic  conjugation  of  the 
transitive  verb,  in  which  the  objective  pronoun  is  repeated  in  the 
form  of  the  independent  pronoun. 

7il'°dz7it  ti/e'veti  I see  thee  (literally:  I see  it,  thee) 
dEm  dzaJgdEn  nlE'ryu  you  (singular)  will  kill  me 
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(e)  The  objective  pronoun  is  used  to  express  the  possessive  relation. 
mid'nit  my  master 
nE-ioa!lhEn  thy  house 
nE-sl'°p!EnsgEt  his  friend 
ga-gd'°clEm  our  minds 

nE-toalnsEm  what  3mu  have  {wan  for  wdl,  I assimilated  by  pre- 
ceding n) 

§ ol.  The  First  Person  Situfnlar,  Objective  Pronoun 

The  first  person  singular  of  the  objective  form  has  a second  form 
in  -i,  which  occurs  also  in  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  § 55).  It  is 
used  in  all  cases  in  which  the  event  is  conceived  as  unreal. 

{a)  In  negative  sentences. 

a'lgE  dl  ha-dza'gi  I do  not  die  from  it 

a'lgE  hasa' gail  dEm  dza'gEn  I do  not  want  thee  to  die 

{h)  In  sentences  expressing  potentiality,  but  with  reference  to  the 
unreality  of  the  event. 

ada  a IgEt  naPl  dE>n  1j  in-l !\-g! an-a' idgi  then  there  is  no  one  who 
could  get  across  me  {a'lgE  not;  naP  who;  [see  §31];  dEm 
future;  -t  he  [trans.  subj.];  %7i-  nomen  actoris  (see  p.  335); 
l!i-q!an-  over;  axlg  to  attain) 

SEDigal  bd'°SEnut  6p  dzE  dza'gi  I am  much  afraid  lest  I ma}'  die 
{sEvigal  much;  hd°s  afraid;  -n  indicative;  -u  I;  og)  lest;  dzE 
conditional;  dzag  to  die) 

?»£  6'yig-tn  you  might  hit  me!  {m  thou;  ay  to  hit;  -i  me;  -yhi 
perhaps) 

ada  dEvit  M°dzlgE  nA-xd'igEsgE  dEmt  gun-a' ksgiga° ; xo'i-g&gE 
dEm  g'a  bu^  dzEda  la  ts!i'°ni^  da  ..  . then  my  master  may 
send  me,  he  may  order  me  to  get  water;  I shall  take  a large 
basket,  when  I come  in,  then  . . . {heodz  to  send;  gE  [see 
§ 2IJ;  7iA-  possessive  prefix  [see  § 55];  xdP  slave;  nA-xa'i  my 
master;  gEsgE  preposition  [see  § 28];  gim-  to  order,  to  cause; 
aksg  to  get  water;  -ga'^  absence  [§  20];  great;  gog  basket; 
g-ab  to  dip  up;  dzEda  if;  ts!l°n  to  enter;  da  then) 

{c)  In  conditional  clauses. 
ada  dzE  la  lu-ya'ltgi  then,  if  I return 

{d)  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  person  has  the  form  -I  in 
address. 

Igu'Hgi  my  child! 

nd  i my  mother!  (said  by  girl) 

nEgwa'°dl  my  father! 
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(e)  'Clio  po.ssessive  sullix  of  the  lir.st  person  has  the  form  -I  in  sub- 
junctive and  negative  sentences,  in  which  it  designates  potentiality  of 
existence.  ■ 

ed'p/E.rdl  a n dzE  U txal-wulsdE  lgu'H<jlda°  I might  remember 
when  I met  1113'  child  {ed'jf/E.r  to  I'emember;  a at;  n 1;  dzE 
conditional;  ia  past;  t.ral-  against;  v'd°  to  meet;  hju°lg  child) 
adgE  dl  im'lhi  1 have  no  house  {a'/gE  not;  dl  on  my  part;  wdlb 
house) 

§ Ur  marks  on  thr  Snbjrr'irr  Pronoans 


{a)  The  preHxcd  personal  pronouns  n-,  m-,  and  t-  may  be  consid-, 
I ered  true  jironominal  forms.  The  iirst  person  plural  dEj>  is,  how- 
evei’,  bv  origin,  a [>lural  of  much  wdder  application.  It  is  used  fre- 
(piently  to  express  the  plural  of  demonstrative  pronouns;  for  in- 
stance, dE/)  gioti'i  THOSE.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  its  use  as  a first 
per.son  plural  may  be  secondary. 

{h)  The  second  person  plural  contains  the  objective  clement  -.se???,, 
which  remains  separable  from  the  transitive  second  person  m-. 
Particularly  the  tcmimral  elements  loi/,  dEin,  la  live  placed  between 


)ii-  and  -sEiii. 

ada  iH.E  dEin  seih  wald' i la  giad'ntgut  then  you  will  know  that  I 
have  touched  it  {ada  then;  mE-  2d  pers.  sulij.;  dEin.  future; 
-HEni  2d  pers.  plural;  widd' i to  know  [singular  obj.];  la  past; 
gwantg  to  touch;  -a  I;  -t  it) 

(c>)  The  third  person  is  placed  following  the  temporal  particles, 
while  all  the  other  persons  precede  them,  except  the  -sEni  of  the 
i second  person  plural  (see  under  h). 

First  person  singular:  n (Iedi  su  nxEd'nlgEt  I shall  shake  the  rope 
' (/i  I;  dEin  future;  .w  to  swing;  inKd'idg  rope) 

First  person  singular:  n-dEin  na'ksgEn,  1 shall  marry  thee 
! First  person  plural : dsp  dEin  awul-ina'gan  wo  will  stand  by  you 
{dEp  we;  dEin  future;  a.wul-  by  the  side  of;  mag  to  place; 

-n  thee)  , 

Second  per.son:  ada  niE  d-Ein  hE-d,Ed,d'otga<>  then  you  will  run 
out  with  her  {hs-  out;  dE-  with;  ha°  to  run;  -i  hei , -ga 

ThiXerLu:  ada  dEint  qfd'pEgan  I Eksd' gat  then  he  will  close 
the  doorway  {qld'pEgan  to  close,  fill  up;  g dooiway) 

First  per.son:'  a'lgE  nla  dl-k:!ind'in  dd  handog  I have  not 
given  it  to  the  woman  {a'lgE  not;  71  1;  la  past;  dl  on  my  part; 
k-  'ind'm  to  give;  dEl  [see  §§  28,  31];  hand  <>g  woman) 
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Fii’st  person:  ada  ue  wid  n%°  iiE-wd'lpsgE  y!u'°ta  then  I saw 
the  house  of  the  man  {ada  then;  ns  I;  wul  being;  nl°  to  see; 
iiE-  possessive  prefix  [see  § 65];  wdlb  house;  -s(je  [see  § 2i]; 
y!u°t  man) 

Third  person;  ada  wult  o'yttgaoy 
adat  wul  6yUga°y 


and  then  he  hit  him 


{d)  A comparison  between  the  use  of  the  connectives  [see  § 24] 
and  the  personal  pronouns  shows  a strict  correspondence  between 
tliese  forms.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  indicative,  in  forms  with 
the  third  person  object,  the  subjective  forms  are  not  used,  but  that 
the  objective  forms  are  used  instead.  This  corresponds  to  the 
peculiar  identity  of  the  objective  forms  of  the  subjunctive  connec- 
tive (B  1,  § 24)  and  of  the  indicative  of  the  .subjective  connective  of 
the  transitive  verb  (A  2,  § 24).  It  seems  justifiable,  therefore,  to 
state  that,  in  transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  oliject, 
the  indicative  takes  the  objective  forms  in  the  same  way  as  in  sen- 
tences of  the  same  kind,  in  which  pronominal  subjects  and  objects 
only  occur. 


^o3.  The  TevHonal  Tvonouii  in.  tJte  Nass  Dialect 

As  stated  before,  the  usage  in  the  two  dialects  is  very  nearl}^  the 
same,  and  a number  of  examples  may  be  given  here  to  illustrate  the 
forms  of  the  Nass  dialect. 

Use  of  the  subjective  (.see  § 49,  a)\ 

{a)  Subjunctive  forms. 

dm  ms  dEm  wo’ol  gal-tda'p  good  (if)  you  call  the  people  200.13 
(dm  good;  w6'6  to  call;  qal-ts’a' p town) 

La  dm.  VIE  na'k-sgueE  good  (if)  you  marry  me  158.2 
dm  dEp  (Twd’e'sL  ga-d£a'gam,  good  (if)  we  strike  our  noses  103.S 
(a?/i  good;  (Ten  to  strike;  ga-  plui’al;  dz'ag  nose;  -evi  our) 
at  gw(m^det  for  their  drying  them  109.7  (^'preposition;  t-  3"  per. 
subj.;  gwall^  to  dry) 

nig-in  Mmld'x-t  I did  not  know  it  {nigd  not  [takes  the  subjunctive]) 
(i)j  I have  not  found  any  examples  of  indicative  and  emphatic  forms 
(c)j  (see  § 49,  1>,  c). 

{d)  The  verb  de-ya  to  .say  so  (.see  § 49,  d)  has  the  following  forms: 
ne-ya'^ne  I say  so 
dEp  he'idendm  we  sa3"^  so 
me-rja'an  you  (singular)  said  .so  171.5 
mssEm  lie' ide  you  say  so 
he  says  so  05.5 
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Use  of  the  objective: 

Most  of  the  objective  pronouns  of  the  Nass  dialect  are  identical 
with  those  of  Tsiinshian.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  first  person 
singular,  which  iu  the  Nass  dialect  is  always  -ce,  and  the  third  person 
plural,  which  is  -det. 

Examples  of  the  third  person  plural  are  the  following: 

8E7n-a-haj'ba' g'ask:^detg'^  they  were  much  troubled  195.14 
alayuiod' tdet  they  made  noise  173.14 

tqal-la'k'det  ah  deph  wi-sqane' nt  they  reached  (against  at)  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  12G.6 

hvx  he-yukt  ox’det  they  began  to  throw  again  139.15 
hvn'Ipdet  their  house  102.3 

The  objective  pronoun  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Tsimshian 
dialect. 

(a)  Subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  (sec  § 50,  a), 
nt'g'ide  halai'deE  I am  not  a shaman  128.9  {nig'i  not;  de  on  1113^ 
part;  halai't  .shaman) 

dEm  le'tHxan  3’ou  will  count  129.9  {dEim  future;  letsx  to  count) 
Iiagun-ie’U  he  went  in  the  direction  (toward  it)  129.14 
dEvi  de-l)ct! gam  we,  on  our  part,  shall  try  114.16  {lutg  to  trv) 
mEn-hb' onom  we  go  up  42.8 

g'ilb  dze  hux  kiin'lsErn  do  not  do  so  also  98.4  {g'ilO'  do  not;  dze 
conditional;  hux  also,  again;  hvnl  to  do;  -seui  ye) 

La  sEin-dEx-g'tg’altdet  they  had  become  very  strong  98.13  {xa  jiast; 
SEva  very;  dEX-  strong;  g'at  person;  -det  they) 

(J)  Object  of  the  transitive  verb  (see  p.  389). 

(c)  Subject  of  ti'ansitive  verb,  indic^ative  with  third  person  object. 
d.Ein  l.Ep-hwa'yimL  dEm  no! Em,  we  ourselves  will  find  our  bait  56.6 

{d)  Periphrastic  conjugation. 

dsm  7ia'kskue  ne' eh  I shall  marry  thee  203.9 
La  l%ksg‘ a!  f EUEn  neE  thou  hast  taken  notice  of  me  158.1 
mk^sta' qsdet  nd En  qa7is  «7^i?the\'  have  deserted  thee  and  me  157.10 
dEvi  hiod'leE  nd eu  1 shall  cany  thee  74.1 

{e)  Possessive  pronoun. 

an-qaldf gaeE  my  playground  79.1 
tsid'he  ni}’^  people  192.2 
niEgwal bdEn  th}'  father  133.2 
Lgd\iLgun  thy  child  205.5  - 
nak'st  his  wife  133.1 

La  dEvi  g'e'ihEm  what  was  to  have  been  our  food  122.9 
qa-t.s' E7n-d' qsEm  your  mouths  84.10 
qa-ts^ E77X-a' qdet  their  mouths  84.13 
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§ 54.  Index>endent  Personal  Pronotm 

The  independent  personal  pronoun,  which  in  its  subjective  form  has 
also  predicative  character,  is  formed  from  the  following  stems: 

Nass  dialect:  Subjective  ne-;  objective  Id-. 

Tsirashian  dialect:  Subjective  nlsr-;  objective  Ida-. 


Nass  dialect, 

Tsimsliian  dialect. 

Na.ss  dialect. 

Tsimshian  dialect. 

I . . . 

1\CE 

Ji.'E'riti 

me  . . 

Id'E 

n k.’d'i 

we  . . 

ndsm 

v.'E'rEm 

us  . . 

Id'Etn 

a k.'Am 

thou  . . 

nt'En 

niE'rEn 

thee  . . 

Id'Eii 

a k.’wan 

ye.  . . 

nS'sEm 

n.'E'rESEni 

you  . . 

Id'sEm 

a k.'wasBm 

he.  . . 

net 

him  . . 

Id'dt 

1 

they  . . 

jne'clet 

nlot 

them  . 

Id'ddBl 

>a  niot 

l(i£p  ne'det 

Examples: 

ne! E fan  mukt  1 am  the  one  who  caught  it  44.8 
ne'En  fan  dEdo'qt  thou  art  the  one  who  took  it  157.4 
ntk'Ie  lEjy-ne'h  ko.' Eg'e  then  he  himself  the  slave  40.8 
h‘ ! ax-ne' sEm  onl}'  \'e  83.6 

txane' tkV'SL  dEin  hwils  nEgwd' odEn  Id'oE  all  that  thy  father  will  do 
to  me  133.2  all;  future;  /i^c2Ztodo;  -s  connective; 

nEgiou'H  father;  -n  thy) 

dETTi  d' Ep-k's-qdq  nedst  Idn  I shall  (go)  down  first  to  3’ou  81.4 
{dEm  future;  d''Ep-  down;  k‘s-  extreme;  qdq  first;  neE  1;  -st 
emphatic  [see  § 20];  IdEn  to  thee) 
lo-me'Hk'^h  g-at  Id'ot  inside  it  was  full  of  people  in  it  120.3  {Id-  in; 

metk^  full;  -l  connective;  g‘at  people) 
gop  de-ld'sEm  go  ahead,  to  you  also!  83.10 
dEm  7ia'kskue  nlEii  1 shall  marry  thee  203.9 

In  place  of  the  oblique  form,  the  subjective  with  the  preposition  as 
(containing  the  connective  -s  [see  § 23.7])  is  also  found,  particularly 
for  the  third  person. 

hvnl  hwi'ls  dEp-he'she  as  oie'En  qans  ne'E  thus  did  m}"^  uncles  to  thee 
and  to  me  157.9  {hiotl  being;  hiotl  to  do;  -s  connective;  dEp 
plural  [see  § 52,  a];  hesp  uncle;  -e  my;  qan  and;  -s  connective) 
a'lg'ixt  ...  as  iie'tg'^  she  spoke  to  him  157.1 
Tsimshian: 

nlETiu  dEint  in-na'ksgA  Igu'dgEnt  I am  the  one  who  will  marry 
thy  child  {dEvi  future;  t-  he;  hi-  nomen  actoris;  naksg  to 
marr}^;  IgvPlg  child;  -eu  thy) 
nldi'Ent  in-d'yit  thou  art  the  one  who  hit  him 
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y!agai-7n'^dEKE7i  g'apd^a-7iri-77ax776' gim  da  Idu'i  however,  he  (i.  e., 
3’ou)  incleecl,  3'ou  are  reality  more  greatly  .supernatural  than  1 
{1/ /agai-  howQvev,  7il°dho  [here  with  the  meaning  you];  -seti  in- 
deed; really; /’.'a- exceedingly,  more;  7c7- greatly;  7ia.V7io'g 

supernatural;  -71  thou;  da  preposition  [see  § 28j;  k/d’i  me) 
Hg’i-gd'°  dEjn  1- ! U7}d' gw  da  l !d'  1^  (/eiu  k'lhid'i/iu  da  what- 

ever you  will  ask  of  me,  (that)  I .shall  give  j’ou  {ligi-  any  [see 
§ 8,  no.  20];  gd°  something;  dE/7i  future;  hlimd’  to  request;  -n 
thou;  tZa  preposition;  /••.'ma'm  to  give;  -?<  1) 
da-ya'gEt  7iEgi/}d'°t  gEs  nl'°t  thus  said  his  father  to  him 


§ 55.  Possession 


In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  three  forms  of  po.s.session  may  be  distin- 
guished, while  the  Nass  dialect  has  only  two.  In  the  former  dialect, 
separable  po.ssession  is  always  introduced  by  the  prefix  ?m-,  which 
is  absent  in  the  Nass  dialect.  Both  dialects  distinguish  possession  of 
inanimate  and  of  animate  objects. 

1.  Nass  dialect: 

{a)  All  posse.ssion  of  inanimate  objects  is  expressed  by  the  .'<uffix 
expressing  the  possessive  pronoim  (.see  § 53,  c),  or,  when  the  po.sse.ssive 
is  expressed  by  a noun,  by  the  addition  of  the  connective  (see  § 23). 

hwi'lheE  mv  house  haivi'fs  Logohola' the  nwow  of  Logobola'  20.3 

a'k’seE  my  water  18.7  idUdz/iL  /ad'ly^  food  of  the  canoe  1(»7.G 

(b)  All  possession  of  animate  objects  is  expre.ssed  .bv  the  same^ 
suffixes,  but  the  noun  is  given  the  passive  suffixes  -Jc,  -tl\  -s (di.scu.ssed 
in  § 17).  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  terms  of  relationship  in  the  sin- 
gular, which  take  simply  the  posse.ssive  suffixes,  like  nouns  expre.ssing 
inanimate  objects.  The  occurrence  of  the  endings  -I  and  -id  in  the 
plurals  of  terms  of  relationship  (sec  § 4-1)  ma}'  be  due  to  the  ticatment 
of  those  like  other  nouns  designating  animate  objects. 

g'dio' his  wolf  {g’lbZ)'  wolf;  -id  ]iassivc  suffix;  -t  his) 
huxdd'g'intM  his  grandchildren  1!>.10 


2.  Tsimshian  dialect: 

{a)  All  inseparal)le  po.ssession,  including  nouns  designating  parts 
of  the  body,  locations  referring  to  self,  and  terms  of  relationship, 
are  expressed  liy  pos.se.ssive  suffixes,  and,  when  the  possessive  is 
expressed  by  a noun,  by  the  connectives  (see  § 27). 

(«)  In.separable  pos.session  relating  to  parts  of  the  body: 

Ia7i  belly  "'3’ 

ts!ag  nose  ts!a' ijeh  th^'  nose 
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(/3)  Inseparable  possession  relating  to  space  relations: 

awd'°  proximit}^  awd'H  near  him  (his  proximity) 

la,i'6'  the  place  over  la'xd' yu  the  place  over  me 
twald'n  the  place  behind  txalafnt  the  place  behind  him 

{y)  Inseparable  possession,  expressing  terms  of  relationship,  in 
singular : 

nE(jv'd'°(l  father  nE<iv:(i'°dii  my  father 

lEml-ill'  sister  lEinkdl'ipi  1113'  sister 

To  this  group  belong  also — 


mid'n  master  mid'nu  1113"  master 

nEi>%'°2> ! Eim/  friend  nFM'°p/Ens(jEn  th3^  fi'iend 

{h)  Separable  possession  of  inanimate  objects  is  expressed  by  the 
prefix  HE-  and  the  possessive  suffix  (viz.,  the  connective  suffix). 


wdUj  house  nE-wa'lhi  mv  house 

lu°b  stone  nEdd'°hii  1113’  stone 


(c)  Separable  possession  of  animate  objects  is  expre.ssed  113'^  the 
prefix  VE-,  the  passive  suffix,  and  the  po.sse.ssive  (viz.,  connective) 
suffix. 


E'rla  seal 
haPs  dog 
ol  bear 
hdn  salmon 
sk.E  herring 
aj)  bee 

mEdl'’>],‘  stcelhead  salmon 
tn!ap  tribe 

'iodlh  house 


VE-E'rlaga  1113''  seal 
nE-/id'°syu  m3'  dog 
nE-u'itqu  1113'  bear 
nE-hO! ntgEii  th3'  .salmon 
UE-fikE'tgii  m3'  herring 
riE-a'psu  my  bee 
nE-mEll'°hii  my  steel  head 
.salmon 

n-ts ! a' pmt  people  of  my  vil- 
lage (but  n-ts!a'l)n  mv  vil- 
lage) 

nE-wd'l.2>sa  people  of  my  hou.se 
(but  'DE-u'd'thii  1113'  house) 


§ 56.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

I have  not  succeeded  in  analyzing  satisfactorily  the  forms  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  It  has  been  stated  before  (§  20)  that  presence 
and  absence  are  expressed  by  the  suffixes  -nt  {-t)  and  -ye  (Tsimshian  -t 
and  -gu).  Besides  these,  we  find  independent  demonstrative  pronouns 
and  peculiar  demonstrative  suffixes.  In  the  Nass  dialect  there  are  two 
independent  demonstratives:  gon  this,  gus  that. 
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if  on: 

lEp-ne' K qane-hwUa  gon  I am  alvva^'.s  doing  this  in3’self  52.3  {Isp- 
self;  neE\\  gane-Jninla  ii\\\nys) 
nLk''‘e  tgoiiL  m-gcl' otkH  then  siie  resolved  this  7.5 
gE-g'tpg'cdpuL  h.wU  daxdu'a.t  gon  higli  piles  these  42.10 
tgdnl  het:  this  he  said  09.12 

ifos: 

SEm-ltk'H-g'a' dEDi  (ja-gd't  dpp  gd'stg’e  very  different  were  the  minds 
of  those  114.12  {heui-  verj';  lik’s-  separate;  -g'at  person;  -Em 
attributive  connective;  ga-  plural;  yd^mind;  plural  [§  52,  a]) 
SEm-gd' usk^'L  ge' hex  ax  gd'xtg'd  I'eally  he  reached  a trail  there  120.7 
{xEvi-  very;  y(/x  to  hit;  intransitive  [17.2];  yebjjsx  trail) 
menL  ts'EULt'k'  gd'xtg'e  that  was  the  master  of  the  squirrels  212.5 
{mx7i  master;  -l  possessive  connective;  tx'EfiLik'  squirrel) 
7vl-SE/n-  k' !d-ama  7ndl  tgd'xtg'd  that  was  a large  exceeding!}'  good 
canoe  107.5  (?/»-  large;  SA’m-very;  k' !d-  exceedingly;  good; 
-a  connective  [§  22J;  7ndl  canoe) 

In  Tsimshian  the  demonstrativ'es  .seem  to  be  more  numerous. 
There  are  two  independent  forms:  gwl  this,  g7oa°  that. 
if  ti'l : 

dd°  da.  gicnPt  they  are  here 

adat  plid' I'EdEt  Waxai/d'°g  dEjj  gnnf°t  then  ^Vaxa\’a'°q  told  them 
lgu-sga-7ia'k  da  gun'  a little  after  this  {xga-  across;  7iak  long) 

ifivaP: 

7ii7iH'  kxdEmd'x  gal-ts! EptxIa'hE  gioaP  those  are  the  nine  towns 
{nin/i'  this;  kxdE/nd's  nine;  gal-tx/a'p  town) 

G-%lkxatx!d'°ntk  ?/;d°  xdP  gu'a°  this  slave’s  name  was  G. 
kla-sgo'ksEm  gwaP  we  will  stop  here  for  a while 
adat  a7id'xdE  dEp  gwa'°  then  these  agreed 

Derived  from  g7oa°  is  gwa'xgaP,  which  alwa^'s  refers  to  aljsent 
objects: 

a, da  at  xgE7'  Ig u-dza' g u/7i  a! ata  gExga  gwu'xgaP  but  then  the  little 
dead  porcupine  hi}’  there  {ada  then;  at  but;  Igu-  little;  dzag 
dead;  a' ata  porcupine;  gExga  at  [see  § 28]) 
a'lgE  ke'Hghd  'lod'lhEsgE  gma'xgaga°  no  house  stood  there 

It  would  .seem  that  gwa°  refers  to  locations  near  by,  since  it  is 
never  used  with  the  ending  -ga;  while  gwa'xga  designates  the  dis- 
tance, and  is  alwa}’s  used  with  the  corresponding  connectives. 

Derived  from  gwa  is  also  g7oat,,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  pait 
of  the  sentence  that  follows  immediately;  while  gioa^  is  almost 
alwa^'s  in  terminal  position. 
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nin!%'  iiMwaUb  gwai  na-tgi-da' \il  those  were  the  houses  that  had 
come  down 

nEg'ioaf°dE  Igud'mlgE  gwa'it  Ha'tslEna! sEt  the  father  of  the  boy 
was  that  Ha'tsiEiia'sEt 

Possibly  these  two  demonstratives  are  I’elated  to  gu^  which  appears 
often  with  the  function  of  a relative  pronoun,  but  seems  to  be  a 
demonstrative  of  another  class.  These  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
the  demonstratives  d and  <7,  which  have  been  treated  in  § 20,  and  the 
two  vowels  -~b  and  -u.  I have  not  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  a 
clear  understanding  of  these  forms.  I have  found  the  series 

-u  -die  -gu 

of  which  I shall  give  examples: 

-1: 

ttu'°sEn1  this  one  hit  thee 

nm!l'  bid' ltd E gwa°  SE-tod' tEird  ye'°lda°  this  is  the  .star  that  we 
call  ye°l 

k^du'°nEnil  those  around  us 

gal-ts/a'bE  tH'°bE7il  la  gu  gwa°  this  is  the  town  of  the  sea-lions 
ada  he'ldE  wa'ldi  a gwa°  much  did  this  one  here 
vn-sgane'°stE  he'HgEdl  a st!u'°p!Elt  a large  mountain  stands 
here  behind  the  house 

-u 

nE-bd'°du  hand'°g  this  woman  has  been  running 
nE-hd'°du  awd'n  the  one  near  thee  has  been  running 

-du 

ninll'  gal-ts/Epts/a'bE  du  gwa°  tho.se  are  the  towns 

du  ndPi  dsm  dEdu'HsEdEl  . . . who  will  live  then?  ZE  792”“ 

gd'°  du  gan  lu'°ntin  you  were  angry  for  something  of  the  kind. 

gu  na-di-g'ig'l'nExgA  nE-ga-nid'°tgEm,  those  were  the  ones 
prayed  to  by  our  grandfathers 

da'-yagA  HEmid'g-itga°  gugs  g-a'mgEYin  dzl'usdEga^  thus  said  the 
chief,  that  sun 

tnE'riut  in-k- im- Imd'^n  ya'ts.'EfigE  da  hlwan,  gu  ld'°vnda 
vmtwa'yvn.  I am  the  one  who  gave  you  the  animals  that  you 
always  found  {t  he;  1;  %n  nomen  actoris;  h‘!md'in  to 

give;  ya'foVKSY/ animals;  da  to\  hlwan  you  [dative];  Id'ioula 
always;  vm  to  find) 

Among  the  demonstratives  may  also  be  enumerated  the  element  n-, 
which,  in  the  Nass  dialect,  forms  the  common  conjunction  7idr%  and 
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I which  also  may  be  contained  in  the  stem  nl-  (Tsimshiaii  nlsr-)  of 
j the  iiulependent  pronouns.  In  'Psimshian  it  is  found  in  the  veiy 
I frequent  demonstrative  nin!%'  that  one. 

Numerals  (§§  57,  58) 

§ .57.  (Uifdltml  JVn nibrrs 

The  rsimshian  dialects  use  various  sets  of  numerals  for  various 
classes  of  objects.  In  Tsimshian  one  of  these  classes  i.s  used  for  simple 
countinir.  The  others  desiirnate  flat,  round,  long  objects;  human  be- 
ings;  canoes;  measures.  In  the  Nass  dialect  i*ound  and  long  objects 
are  counted  by  the  same  set  of  numerals. 

The.se  sets  of  numerals  in  the  two  dialects  are  as  follows: 


I.  Abstract  count. 

II.  Flat  objects. 

III.  Round  objects. 

Naas. 

'rsimshian. 

Nush. 

Tsimsbian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

1 

k’’iik“ 

k-!ft»k 

“ I 

- I 

k-’c'El 

klE'rEl 

2 

t'EpxiVt 

t.'Epxa'd 

- 1 

- I 

k-’e'lbEl 

gU'oplEl 

3 

goliVnt 

gwant 

- I 

- I 

gul’A'I 

kiule' 

4 

txiilpx 

txalpx 

- 1 

- 1 

- 1 

- I 

5 

kastcnc 

ksstdns 

- 1 

- I 

- 1 

- I 

6 

ll’ft'Elt 

q!A«lt 

- 1 

- I 

- I 

- I 

7 

C EpxiV'Elt 

tiEpxftMt 

..  I 

- I 

- 1 

= I 

H 

qaiidti'Elt 

q!and(l'“lt 

yuxdfi'Elt 

yukda'It 

- II 

= II 

9 

k>>stEmftV. 

kst  Emil's 

- I 

- I 

- I 

c=i  I 

10 

k’ap 

k-!ap 

= I 

- I 

X-pO'El 

kpl»l 

11 

k 'ap  cli  k‘’aku 

k-!ap  di  g-a»k 

- I 

->  I 

x-pe’El  di  k-’e'El 

12 

k-’ap  (li  t’Epxa't 

k-’ap  di  tlEpxa'd 

..  I 

~ I 

x-pe'El  di  k-’e'ibEl 

20 

k-’e'lbEl  will  k-’ap 

k-ed0'°l 

k-!iyc'tku 

- I 

30 

gula  will  k-’ap 

- I 

- I 

IV. 

Long  objects. 

V.  Human  beings. 

VI.  Canoes. 

Na.ss. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

T.sim.shian. 

1 

= III 

qia'wulsxan 

ky’41 

kiftl 

(pimil'Et 

q!amiV»t 

2 

= 111 

qil'opsxan 

liagadc'l 

tlEpxadd'I 

palbii'Eltkus 

galba'«ltk 

3 

= III 

ga'lt.sgan 

gulil'n 

guia'ii 

gula'altkus 

galLsga'ntk 

4 

-III 

txft'iipsxan 

txalpxdA'I 

txalpxdi'l 

txillpxku.s 

txalpxsk 

6 

-III 

ktu'onsxan 

k“StEU.s(l'l 

kstEnsfi'l 

kustcnsku.s 

ksto'onsk 

6 

-III 

qlA'ltsxan 

q’ftdEldA'l 

qlaldA'i 

(jlAtUkus 

qiaitk 

7 

-III 

tlEpxA'Itsxan 

tiEpxadEdft'i 

tlEpxakia'l 

tlEpxa'Ellku.S 

tiEpxa'itk 

8 

-III 

yuklaotsxa'n 

ynxdaEldfl.'l 

yukleada'l 

yuxda'Eltk“s 

yukda'Itk 

9 

-III 

kstEinil'tsxan 

kustEma.sA'1 

fkstEn.sa’l 

[k.stRma.sa'l 

k»stEma'sk“.s 

kstEma'sk 

10 

-III 

kpc'ot.sxan 

x-pAl 

kpai 

k-’apk“S 

k-’apsk 

11 

-111 

x-pftl  di  k-’Ai 

k-’apk'is  di  qa- 
mii'Et 

12 

-III 

x-pAldi  ba^adO'l 

k-’apk“S  digaiba'- 
Ellkus 

20 

-III 

-T 

k-eda'«l 

k-’iye'tk“s 

30 

-III 

-I 

guia'lEg-itk 
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VII. 

Measures. 

VIII.  Bundles  of 
ten  skins. 

Xoss. 

T.simshian. 

Nass. 

1 

(k-’ilgiVx-)“DI 

klEl’O'ii 

gusk‘’e\va' 

2 

(k-’ibElga'x')  = III 

gu'oplEl’O'n 

g-tlpwa' 

3 

gulalaO'n 

k!ul'6'n 

■t 

txalpxalfl'n 

txalpxl'6'n 

5 

k“stonsElO'n 

k.stonsEl’O'n,  kstEu’O'n 

6 

q’ftEldEld'n 

qiaidEl’d'n 

7 

t’EpxftEldElO'n 

t!Epxa«ldEl’6'n 

8 

yuxdaaldElO'n 

yukdA»ldEl’6'n,  yukdEldEl’O'n 

9 

kustEmasElO'n 

kslEmAsEl’O'n 

10 

x’pao'ndo 

kpEl’O'n 

This  system  will  appear  clearer  when  the  mmierals  are  arranged 
according  to  their  stems. 


Na.ss 

T.simshian 

One: 

k-!dPk 

Jc'leEl 

k.'E'VEl 

qamaist) 

q/amd,  which  may  be  the  stem 
also  for  q! a' wutsxan 

Two:  fEpxa'{t) 

t,'Epxd'{°d) 

k'le'lhEl 

gii!°plEl 

qd°p^  which  seems  to  be  the 
stem  for  galhd'Htk 

hagad{U) 

Three:  gol{d'nt) 

gul-  in  gvMnt^  guld'n 
k.'ule'  It  seems  doubtful  if 
this  is  difl'erent  from  the 
preceding  one 
gait 

Four:  txdlpx 

txdlpx 

Five:  kHtens 

k'^stons 

Six:  q'aEl 

qlaPl 

Seven : t'Epxa 

tlEpxa  the  same  as  two 

Eight:  qan 

qian 

gux 

yak 

Nine:  kHtEind'c 

k^tE/nd's  (containing  mas 
thumb?) 

len:  k‘'’ap 

k'lap 

x'plH 

kpnPl  probably  related  to  the 

preceding  one 

It  will  be  seen  that  a multiplicity  of  stems  belong  to  the  first  three 
numerals,  eight,  ten,  and  probably  twenty.  Not  all  these  distinct 
stems  are  entirely  independent,  but  evidently  in  part  modifications  of 
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the  same  remote  root.  It  would  seem  that  the  numerals  one,  two, 
three,  ten,  for  the  class  of  round  objects,  had  a suffix  which  has 
broufjht  about  modifications  of  the  stems  to  which  it  has  been  at- 
tached. It  seems  plausible,  therefore,  that  k‘!aPk  and  kls'i'Kl^  gioant 
and  klule,  k’!ap  and  kpiH,  are  derived  each  pair  from  one  root. 

In  some  of  the  other  classes  the  suffixes  are  obvious,  although  their 
meaning  is  not  always  clear.  The  suffix  -sxan,  in  the  class  for  long 
objects  in  Tsimshian,  may  well  be  a contraction  of  the  numeral  with 
sgan  stick.  The  class  designating  human  beings  contiiins  the  endings 
-dl,  -ddl,  which  in  the  numeral  three  {guld'n)  has  been  changed  to 
-dji  by  dissimilation.  The  class  expressing  measures  contains  the 
element  -on  hand. 

In  the  numerals  the  process  of  contraction  ma}'  be  observed  with 
great  clearness.  Examples  are  the  weakened  forms  kstEnsd'l  five  per- 
sons, and  that  for  nine  persons,  which  is  probably  derived  from  the 
same  stem,  kstEjnasd'l.  Here  lielong  also  the  forms  ynkleadd'l^  which 
stands  for  ynkdeldd'l;  klEVd'n^  for  klE'rEVdn;  k'’'Ugafx’,  for  k''eEl  gax' 
one  fathom. 

§ 38.  OrdiiKtf  Numbers^  Numeral  Adverbs,  and  Disfrib- 

atwe  Numbers 

Ordinal  numbers  are  not  found,  except  the  words  ks-qd'°x  and  ks-dz6'x 
THE  FIRST,  and  anid!  the  next,  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  nu- 
merals. 

Numeral  adverbs  agree  in  form  with  the  numerals  used  for  counting 
round  objects. 

nhk-'’et  U-la'gskH  ha  guld'alt  then  she  washed  him  in  it  three  times 
197.11  {-t  she;  Id-  in;  lagsk'^  to  wash;  -t  him) 

Tsimshian; 

I txd'lpxa  haha'kluxt  four  times  it  clapped  together 

Distributive  numbers  are  formed  with  the  prefix  vielii-  (Tsimshian 
iheIe-),  which  has  been  recorded  in  § 10,  no.  87.  Besides  this,  redu- 
plicated forms  are  found. 

Tsimshian; 

j txd' IpxadE  will  k’  !%pk' ! o! pA  sa  (d  insUi-k! E'vEldEl  g amk  forty  days 

I to  each  month  ZE  792.21  {sa  day;  g'amk  month) 
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Syntactic  Use  of  the  Verb  (§§  59-65) 

§ 50.  Use  of  Sabjimctiee  after  Temporal  Particles 

The  method  of  formintr  the  modes  has  been  discussed  before,  but  it 
remains  to  add  some  remarks  on  their  use.  By  far  the  most  common 
form  is  the  subjunctive.  All  historical  prose,  every  sentence  that  does 
not  express  the  speaker’s  own  immediate  experience,  is  expressed  in 
this  mode.  For  this  reason  almost  all  introductory  conjunctions  are 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  mode.  Possibly  this  mode  can  best  be 
compared  with  our  participles  in  so  far  as  it  often  has  a somewhat 
nominal  character.  This  is  true  particularly  of  the  verb  when  intro- 
duced b}"^  the  temporal  particles  hioU,  La,  rd,  (Tsimshian;  wul,  la, 
ld°,  dsm).  The  following  examples  illustrate  their  use: 

1.  hajtl  seems  to  indicate  primarily  an  action  or  state,  then  the  place 
where  an  action  takes  place.  It  occurs  commonly  after  verbs 
like  TO  KNOW,  TO  HEAR,  TO  SEE,  TO  FEEL,  TO  COME,  TO  GO,  and 

other  verbs  of  motion,  to  find,  to  tell,  and  after  many  adjec- 
tives when  treated  as  verbs.  After  the  preposition  a (see  § 67) 
it  generally  expresses  cairsal  relations. 

After  huAldfx’  to  know: 

hvAld'yit  luoUa'nuksEni  elxt  he  knew  the  condition  of  being  cooked 
of  his  seal  183.13  {a'nuks  done;  -e»i  attributive  connective;  elx 
seal) 

at  hmld’x'L  hivil  hacTa'xk'^L  him'ltg'e  he  knew  the  being  bad  his 
doing  37.6  {had'a'xk^  bad;  htoil  to  do) 

(Compare  with  this  nig'lt  KvAld'x’s  Tdak’  he'tg'e  Ts’ak*  did  not 
know  what  he  said  127.7) 

After  haq  to  feel: 

l)aqL  hitnl  sqa-d'di  dd'sgum  elx  183.10  she  felt  the  piece  of  seal 
being  across  {sqa-  across;  d^d  to  sit;  dusky'  slice;  elx  seal) 
nEk'^e  hat  hagL  dEvi  hiinl  ale'skH  then  he  felt  himself  getting  weak 

After  nnxna'  to  hear: 

nama'L  hvM  a'lg'ixL  qdq  she  heard  that  the  raven  spoke  151.11 
t naxna' L hioU  hahd't  fan  mok^L  ia'ns  he  heard  that  some  one  was 
speaking  who  caught  leaves  15.11  {het  to  say;  mok^  to  catch 
with  net;  -ia'ns  leaves) 

(Compare  with  this  t na/xnal l heL  vn-dfe'sEt  he  heard  what  the  old 
man  said  22.6) 
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After  (j'a’a  to  see: 

t g'a'oL  hwU  gdlst  mEle't  he  saw  a salmon  jumpino-  52.15 

7 ^7-/7'  7 • • _i  .1 


having  come  out  133.15 
After  aVr?X'Vi:“  to  come: 

d'(Ptk'xJc^L  hwtl  mEsd'x'  it  came  to  l)e  daylight  160.7 
a'd'tk'xkV'L  hwU  .ng'a’tkv-det  it  came  that  the}'  cried  104.11 
d’d’ik'xk'^h  hvM  ifandCi'iiL  lax-ha'  tlie  sky  came  to  be  clear  78.12 
After  id'e  to  go: 

hagun-Ui'h.  g'at  ol  hwU  W kI Em-nd’ ot  the  man  went  to  the  hole 
being  there  201.11 

After  qd'd  to  go  to: 

nil-'et  (pt'tiL  hwU  cPdt  she  went  to  where  he  was  sitting  209.10 
k’^et  gOfoL  hwU  sg'it  he  goes  to  where  he  lies  218.4 
After  hwa  to  find: 

nXg'it  hwat  hwtl  g'dk'xL  gXHtg'e  he  did  not  find  his  string  of  fish 
lying  in  the  water  117.8  {ntg'i  not;  g-Uk's  to  be  in  water;  get  a 
string  of  fish) 

Afb'r  iiuiL  TO  tell: 

t ma' hdet  hwU  ml! tky'detg'e  they  told  him  where  they  got  it  from 
42.8  {wUk!^  to  c’ome  from) 

t maLs  G'tx'sats' d! ntx' L hmU  le-hd'ksk'^L  ujo' uLk'^L  g'a'tg'e  90.15 
G'lx’sats’a'ntx*  told  where  the  child  of  the  man  was  on  (le-  on; 
hl)h'ih^  to  be  with  something;  Lgd' ahk'^  child;  g'at  man) 

After  adjectiv'es  used  as  verbs,  and  after  numerals: 

nak'^L  hwtl  ia't  long  he  went  146.1 1 (long  was  his  going) 
nak^L  hwtl  lo' ddet  long  they  walked  126.6 
wt-fdsL  hwtl  g't'tkHg'e  he  swelled  up  much  90.12 
wi-fe'xL  hwtl  ayawa! tk'^t  he  cried  much  123.4 
hux  Jc'Ul  hwtl  hwt'lx  Txa'mxEnt.  T.  did  one  thing  more  44.13 
q'ayim-de'lpkH  at  Inoil  nandJdh  lax-ha'  he  was  (juite  near  to  where 
the  hole  in  the  sky  was 
Tsim.shian: 

adat  tiEl-gd'Hi  wul  wa'txEga  sgd'HgEt  he  thought  about  it  that  the 
darkness  continued  ZE  784.3  {t!sl-gd'°ti  to  think;  wa'tsEg  to 
continue;  xgdHg  darkness) 

adat  n!axnu'°  wul  la  g’ik  ha'tslEksEm  gd'itlEkxt  then  he  heard  him 
come  again  (n!ax7iu'°  to  hear;  g'tk  again;  ha'ts/EksE/n  once  more; 
go'itlEks  to  come) 

adat  n!axnu'°dEt  Waxayd'^k  wul  wt-sa'ldzEgs  tsIa-wd'lhEt  then 
Waxaya'°k  heard  the  people  in  the  house  groan  much  {wi- 
greatly;  sdldz  to  groan;  ts!a-  inside;  wdlb  house) 
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I ada  sa-nl'°dzE  ya'tsf.'EsgEd.E  toul  JcsE-gwa'°ntgE  wi-g6'ep!a  then  the 
' animals  saw  the  great  light  rising  ZE  785.6  {sa-  suddenly;  nl°dz 

! to  see,  discover;  ya'tslEsg  animal;  ksE-  out;  gwaPntg  to  touch; 
ksE-gwd’°ntg  to  rise;  wi-  great;  go'ep/a  light) 
adat  ma'lEsgE  wida  ha'usyE  n-ts!a'ptga°  then  he  told  what  his  tribe 
said  ZE  786.8  {mal  to  tell;  ha'u  to  say;  ts/ap  tribe) 
adat  plidJrEt  nE-ts!a'pt  gEsga  loula  dza'ksgA  waik'tga°  they  told 
the  tribe  about  their  brother  being  dead  {plid'r  to  tell;  ts!ap 
tribe;  dzak  dead;  walk’  brother) 

at  k‘!l'°tsxan  ')oul  ksE-gwd'°ntgE  g'a'mgEt  and  he  showed  the  moon 
that  rose  ZE  791.17  (k‘ H'Hsxan  to  show;  g'amg  sun,  moon) 
dm  dEp  dEm  id'°ka  wula  hu'u  a'lcta  good  we  follow  what  porcu- 
pine says  ZE  792.22  (am good;  dEp  we;  dsm  future;  id'°k  to  fol- 
low; ha'u  to  say;  a'uta  porcupine) 

The  use  of  wul  is  not  quite  so  regular  in  Tsimshian  as  in  the 
Nass  dialect.  We  tind,  for  instance, 

t n!axnu'°  fm'us  Waxayd'°k  he  heard  what  Waxaya'°k  said 
ada  g'ik  klE'vEldE  wul  hdltga°  and  one  more  being  full 

On  the  other  hand,  wxd  is  used  very  commonly  with  the  intro- 
ductory conjunctions  ada^  da.  In  fact,  in  most  prose  the  greater 
number  of  sentences  begin  with  this  combination; 

ada  wul  k' !d pxa-lEmd'HgEt  then  eveiy  one  was  saved 
ada  wulat  yd'xdEmxs  Waxayd'°kga°  then  he  gave  advice  to  W. 
ada  wul  tsIiPnt  then  he  entered 

* The  two  forms  %oul  and  wula  are  apparently  used  without  much 
discrimination.  Both  are  generally  admissible,  and  I have  not 
succeeded  so  far  in  discovering  any  difference  in  their  meaning. 

2.  IM  expresses  a past  state  (Tsimshian:  la). 

SEm-gwd'eh  hvA'lt  aL  gioasL  guvs-halai' tg'e  he  was  very  poor  on 
having  lost  his  dancing-blanket  38.14  {sevi-  very;  gwdJ^  poor; 
gxvas  to  lose;  guis-  blanket;  halai't  ceremonial  dance) 
k'si-hd'ddet  ah  La  Laxhd' xk^det  they  went  out  having  ffnished 
eating  40.9 

t g'a'uL  round' X'  La  ax-g'dl)Etg'e  he  saw'  the  food  which  he  had  not 
eaten  41.4  {wund'x-  food;  ax-  not;  g'ep  to  eat  something) 
a'lg-ixs  Logdhold!  ul  Lat  hmld'x-L  kwil  dz'aLt  Logobola' spoke 
when  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  20.10  {a’lg'ix  to  speak;  hwild'x' 
to  know;  dz'aL  to  lose) 

ha' dixk'^det  aL  La  xsddt  they  divided  upon  his  having  won  21.1 
La  hvx  yu'ksa,  uLk-'e  . . . when  it  was  evening  again  141.4 
La  Ll'skH  le-ia'tsL  axt  k'o'ukH  aL  lax-an-la'k'^,  after  the  porcupine 
had  struck  the  fire  with  its  tail  77.7 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 26 
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• Taimshian: 

adat  nEiii-lu-mnafl(i Et(ja  a lat  nl'°  dudaf  u lEplo'°2>  then  he  was 
much  surprised  at  it  when  he  saw  the  ice  (on  the)  stones  {xEm- 
very;  hi-  in;  sand'lg  surprised;  ni°  to  see;  dd'u  ice;  I6'°p  stone) 
lu-d'vi  gd'Hsnd'H  gEnijE  lat  nl'°Htga°  his  mother  was  glad  when  she 
saw  him  {hi-  in;  dm  good;  gdPd  mind;  nd°  mother;  to  see) 
nin!%'  gan-huldEtn- g' 6'lt  gEsgs  lag'ik  ga>ild'°k  therefore  Ihe}’^  arose 
when  it  was  morning  again  {nm  1%'  that  it  is;  gan-  reason;  haldEm- 
up;  g'olio  run  [plural];  gEsgEnt\  again;  morning) 

adat  g'e'lkuA  lat  vniVani-mxoa! uiIe  ha'°sgEt  then  he  felt  when  tlie 
wind  had  driven  him  ashore  (y to  f eel ; landward; 

mwa'n  to  blow;  />a°.sy  wind) 

la  g‘tk  kls'rEldE  la  tgi-id'°  sat  when  again  one  day  went  down 
{k.'E'rd  one;  tgi-  down;  id'°  to  go;  sa  day) 
dzsda'  la  wgiva' tksEn  if  you  feel  cold 
dzE  la  gv'd'nksEii  you  may  have  been  cooked 
ada  la  qa'odisgE  ha'titga°  when  he  had  finislied  speaking 
ada  lat  sa-gd! lEmg a u'nksEgEt  when  they  had  taken  off  the  ashes 

3.  />a  while  (Tsimshian:  M"). 

nlk''’et  ma'LdUg’e  Ld  wetk'^L  qal-ts'a'j)  then  they  told  him  that  the 
town  was  full  1S3.14 

La  sEvi-hag’ait-d'd' L Loqs,  nhk''’e  . . . when  really  in  the  middle 
was  the  sun,  then  . . . 103.15 

xug't  hux  /milt  La  qd'odet  they  did  not  do  it  again  when  they 
finished  179.10 
Tsimshian: 

L n/hil't  will  'wiild' i ld°t  xoiila  si'°p! EiidE  na!kstga°  that  was  how  she 
knew  that  her  husband  continued  to  love  her  {wu^d'i  to  know; 
si'°p.’En  to  love;  naks  husljand) 

ada  ld'°  xoala  hi-'°tgE  xnnl-q(il°sgEdEt  then  continued  to  stand  the 
wise  ones  ZE  792.20  {TuHg  to  stand;  wiil-qa'°sg  wis.e) 
ada  sagait-anCi' gasg Etg A a ld°  dEiii  vmla  xd'°  g'a'mgEni  dzi'usdEt 
then  they  agreed  together  that  the  sun  .should  continue  to  go 
ZE  791.18  (.vaya/f!- together;  and'gasglo  agree;  id'°togo\  g-amg 
moon,  sun;  dzl' us  daylight) 

4.  d Em  future  (Tsimshian;  <7 Em). 

xpEts/a'xL  lig'^e' EHsk^g'e  aL  dEia  de-/mtlt  the  gi’izzly  was  afraid 
to  do  it  also  56.14  {.epEts'a'x  afraid;  Ug-'‘e' Emk'^  grizzly  bear) 
heL  qd'ddEL  xa' el  dEvi  fuks-t/e'sES  Ts/ak'  the  slave  thought  he 
would  push  out  Ts’ak'  135.4  {he  to  sa}';  qd'dd  heart;  xa'E  slave; 
fulcs-  out  of;  ties  to  push) 

ntg’i  dEm  hux  ald'tk'sgueg'e  I may  not  come  again  165.14 
dzaL  am-hd'ts'  dEm  g’e'iptg'e  the  stump  ate  all  he  was  going  to  eat 
55.12 

dEm  k’'e  wEn-ie'En  you  shall  go  up  91.2 
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Tsirashian: 

ada  dsm  khd-man-go'sEn  then  you  will  jump  up  and  about  ZE 
790.15  {k!‘ul-  about;  7nan-  up;  gos  to  jump) 
gwa'i  dEia  ha' nn  this  will  you  say  ZE  790.15 

damE  dEin  Jcse-Io'°1  si'°hEt  then  shove  out  the  bone!  {vie  thou 
[subj.];  ksE-  out;  16°  to  shove;  sl°h  bone) 

'via'lE  dEmt  lEg‘u'°lardEt  she  told  she  would  burn  it 

§ (iO.  Use  of  Subjitiu-f ire  in  the  Neij afire 
The  negative  conjunction  7itg'i  (Tsimshian:  algE),  and  that  used  in 
interrogative-negative  sentences  ne  (Tsimshian:  aJ)^  are  followed  by 
the  subjunctive  or  b}'  the  connective  -I 

ntg'U  mM'EnL  dEin  sqa-iat  Idt  107.1  it  did  not  let  go  what  went 
across  the  wa3'^  of  it  {via! f eh  to  let  go;  sqa-  across;  id  to  go;  Idt 
to  it) 

niJd'et  ntg'U  da-a' qhkv-det  they  do  not  reach  it  139.2 
ntgin  dsm  de-go'ut  I will  not  take  it 
neth  adid! dtk'sdeda?  are  they  not  coming? 
ne  mESEm  Ima'da?  didn’t  you  find  it?  106.7 
Tsimshian : 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  negative  is  generalh'^  used  with  the 
connective  as  described  in  § 31;  the  first  person  singular  fol- 
lowing the  negative  is  -1.  (See  § 51.) 

a'lgE  n dEm  kltnd'mt  al  hanaPg  I shall  not  give  it  to  the  woman 
a'lgE  di  t!d'°sdgEtga°  it  is  not  difficult 

a wul  a'lgs  di  t wuld'il  dsm  dax-yd'°gul  ani'°stga°  because  he  did 
not  know  how  to  hold  on  to  the  branch  {wuld'i  to  know;  dax- 
yd'°g  to  hold;  an/i'°s  branch) 
a'lgE  di  hasd'gai  1 do  not  wish  (to  do  so) 

a'lgEt  nisagd'°tgEtgA  sts!d'lga°  the  beaver  did  not  mind  it 
{nisagd'°tg  to  mind;  sts/dl  beaver) 

Negative-interrogative  sentences: 
alsl'°pgEdi  gugA  hand'°xga°?  is  not  this  woman  sick  ? 
al  VIE  loald'idut  tn-wuld'gun?  don’t  you  know  who  has  done  this 
to  you? 

§ 61.  The  Hahjrinetire  after  Conjunetious 

nLk''‘et  g'a'aL  hwtl  leba'yukL  qe'wun  103.5  then  he  saw  the  gulls 
% {foiO'  to  see;  lela'yuk  to  [plural];  qe'wun  gull) 
gd'uL  7odhd'st  then  he  takes  a string  217.4 
w6aLk:''et  l6-d? Ep-f Ekld' ahsaant  then  he  breaks  it  down  in  it  217.8 
{Id-  in;  d^Ep-  down;  f Ekld' ahsaan  to  break) 
tse  n dEm  suwa'nt  I may  cure  her  123.7 
dat  hwtld'gut  when  he  has  done  this  to  him  217.6 
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Tsimshian: 

adat  gE'i'Edaxtga°  then  he  asked  her 

ada  IRE  dEni  sedi  widd'i  la  gwd'ntgut  then  3'e  will  know  that  T 
have  touched 

§ (i2.  Use  of  the  hnUeatlve 

On  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  Tsimshian  languag'e  to  express 
all  narrative  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  indicative  forms  are  quite  rare, 
and  occur  almost  oidy  in  statements  of  self-experienced  facts.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  particle  na^  which  expresses  the  completed  past, 
and  which  occurs  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  onl^',  is  always  followed  by 
the  indicative. 

I nan  k!ul-mg''ap-id'°na  1 have  onl  v walked  about  without  purpose 
Examples  of  the  use  of  the  indw-ative  are  the  following: 
dsni  i'd'neE  ah  mm' an  I shall  go  (to)  near  }mu  1!)6. 12 
dEin  gala' (gnom  we  will  play  75.(5 
nthne' L id'deE  I roast  that  121.9 

lEp-g'dl>Edax  dze' Edze  Lgo-lEp-tg'al-me'nt  grandmother  ate  her 
own  little  vulva  121.12  {lEp-  she  herself;  g’eh  to  eat  something; 
dzd Edz  grandmother ; hgo-  little ; tgal-  against ; men  vulva) 
Tsimshian: 

gioa'hjE  HE  uid'lhE  sEtn'd'g’ti  the  chief’s  house  is  burnt 
a7na  v;d'U  Tom  Tom  is  rich 
dEni  g'idi-gd'°du  xdP  I shall  catch  the  slave 
roaPnt  yd'°gut  my  grandfather  invites  thee 

§ a:t.  The  Neijatiee 

{a)  The  negative  declarative  is  expressed  bv  the  adverb  nfg'i  (Tsim- 
shian a'lgE)^  which  evidently  contains  the  stem  nx  (Tsimshian  al)  and 
the  suffix  indicating  absence.  The  stem  without  this  suffix  is  used  in 
the  negative  interrogative  (see  j}  6U).  The  negative  adverbs  are 
alwa^'s  followed  l)y  the  subjunctive. 

nig'U  hwUd'x'L  haul  dd'uLL  xtMt  he  did  not  know  where  his  com- 
panion had  gone  1.5.2  {hmtld'x'  to  know;  dduL  to  leave;  com- 
panion) 

nig'l  t'esfe'st  they  were  not  large  113.9  (See  also  p.  403.) 

Qd)  The  negative  interrogative  is  expressed  by  ne  (Tsimshian:  aV). 
nlL  atPaf dUrsdEda?  are  they  not  coming? 

neL  Hg'ih  7RE  dEvi  ha-mEn-sd' g'ida?  have  you  anything  to  pull  it 
up  with?  {sg-i  to  lie;  ore  thou;  Iia-  means  of;  mE7i-  up;  sdg-  to 
pull) 
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Tsimshian: 

al  nE-baf°di?  has  he  not  been  running  ? 

a'l  rriE-ioulaf idut  tn-wulaf gun?  don’t  you  know  who  did  this  to  you  ? 

(c)  The  word  no  is  expressed  by  n^e  (Tsimshian:  a'yin).  The  form 
a'yin  is  also  sometimes  used  in  interrogative  sentences. 

“ne,”  de'yaL  ya'tg'e  “no,”  said  the  man  87.11 

Tsimshian : 

A'yinl  riE-gan-waf IsEmi,  naPtP’’ — Did  you  not  get 
what  3'ou  went  for,  my  dear?” — “No.”  , {a’yin  not;  nE-  posses- 
sive; gan-  reason;  ^odl  to  do;  -SEm  ye;  ndH  my  dear!  [masc.]) 

{d)  hawd'lg  (Tsimshian)  signifies  not  yet. 

a hawd'lga  gOPl  dEdu'HsEt  when  not  yet  anything  was  alive  ZE 
782.1 

{e)  In  sul)ordinate  clauses  the  negation  is  expressed  by  ax-  (Tsim- 
shian wa-).  These  prefixes  have  been  described  in  § 11,  no.  137, 
p.  328.  This  prefix  must  be  considered  to  have  a nominal  character, 
so  that  the  whole  sentence  appears  as  a verbal  noun. 

if)  g'ilb’  don’t  I (Tsimshian  g'ild’). 

g'ilo  dzE  so'osEvi,  ana!  don’t  take  the  rest  out  181.9  {dzE  weakens 
the  imperative) 

g’iW  mE  dzE  sevi  ma'hEt  don’t  tell  about  it!  181.11 

Tsimshian  : 

g'ild’  id'°sEnt  don’t  be  afraid  ! 

g'ild’  mE  dzE  gd'°t  don’t  go  there  ! 

§ (}4.  The  Tritereoffative 

In  the  Nass  dialect  the  interrogative  seems  to  be  formed  regularly 
by  the  suffix  which  is  attached  to  the  indicative  pronominal  endings 
(see  § 48).  In  Tsimshian  the  most  frequent  ending  is  -i,  but  -u  also 
occurs.  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  these  endings  may  be  identical 
with  the  demonstrative  endings  -I  and  -u,  which  were  discussed  in 
§ 56.  After  interrogative  pronouns  these  endings  are  not  used. 

1.  Interrogative  suffix  -a  : 

neeL  ts/ens  K-'aL-hd'tgum-(/e'xEmq  ul  ts ! Em-hvnlhd' f did  not 
Labret-on-One-Side  enter  the  house?  191.12  {ts!en  to  enter- 
A-’ai-  on  one  side;  hatg'’^  to  stand;  g/e'sEmg  labret;  ts!mn- 
mterior;  hwilqy  house;  -a  interrogative) 

ne^L  vn-t!e! sda?  is  it  great? 

nl  ms  SE/n  hwa'da?  didn’t  you  find  it?  106.7 
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Tsimshian  -I : 
wa,  nl'°dzE>ilf  do  you  see? 
ms  dEdu'HsEni?  are  you  alive? 
a wu  la  dzakl  wa'ni?  is  the  deer  dead  yet? 
al  mE  n!axnd'°di  gu  xstdmqtf  don’t  you  hear  a noise? 
dl  di  ga'usEnlf  have  you  no  hair? 

Tsirashian  -u: 

sV°pgut?  is  he  sick? 

al  mE  wuld'idut  tn-wida' gun?  dost  thou  not  know  who  did  this 
to  thee? 

al  mE  Id'  vnda  hahEbd'ldut?  didst  thou  not  always  keep  it? 

2.  No  interrogfative  suffix  is  used  after  interrogative  pronouns. 
ago'  what  (Tsimshian:  gd°)\ 

ago'h  La  an-hd!  l qal-ts'ap?  what  is  it  that  the  people  say?  138.1.5 
ago't  dmn  an-a'k'SEn?  what  are  you  going  to  drink?  17.14 
ago' L he' tsE7i?  what  is  tjilking  (there)  ? 23.9 
Tsimshian: 

I gd°  %oula  ha'unt?  what  do  you  say  ? 
nda  where  (Tsimshian:  ndA)\ 

ndah  hwtl  hetky-L  Ivwtlp?  where  is  the  house? 

ndah  dEint  hwtl  de-wttkH?  where  will  he  have  come  from?  16.6 

Tsimshian: 

I ndA  wula  7od'HgEnt?  where  do  you  come  from? 
na  who  (Tsimshian;  wa°): 

nd  t' an-ax-hwtld' ytn?  who  does  not  know  thee? 

Tsimshian: 

ndH  t tn  na'ksgE  lgu'°lgES  Gaud'?  who  is  the  one  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Gauo? 

nd°dE  gu  aiod'°n?  who  is  the  one  next  to  thee? 

§ 05.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  of  intransitive  verbs  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the 
second  person  of  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  while  its  emphasis  may 
be  lessened  by  the  particle  dzE.  Very  often  the  personal  pronoun  is 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  prefixed  subjective  pronouns. 
In  many  cases  the  imperative  has  the  future  particle,  which  suggests 
that  the  form  is  not  a true  imperative  but  merely  a future  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  expressing  an  order. 

dEin  yu'kdEiiL  {’Em-ld'ncE  hold  to  my  neck!  <5.11  ^ 

dEm  quid' qn^m  let  us  play!  (literally,  we  shall  pla}')  <5.6 
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Weakened  dze: 

dzt’  (uiici-(/'(i' (idEsEDi  look  well  after  her  191.15 

QUE  dzE  l-'d  niE  ld-h-'‘e' UeU  then  put  in  the  linger  195.10 

Tsinishian: 

dEm  Tc!ul-man-g6'sEn  then  jump  up  and  about! 
n!lnl'  dsm  dzagam-hafHgEnga°  that  one  call  ashore!  (literally,  that 
is  the  one  you  will  call  ashore) 

dsm  e' mi  nE-ama-iod' Is  nEgwd'°dEn  promise  him  the  wealth  of  your 
father 

Weakend  by  dzE\ 

ada  dzE  wal  hau'un  Iax-I6'°b^'  then  say  “on  stone” 

Transitive  verbs  may  form  their  imperatives  in  the  same  way. 
igoriL  dEm  htn'l.En  do  this!  (literally,  you  will  do  this) 

Tsinishian: 

mE  dEoi  Lagax-lu-daP  da'u  put  ice  on  each  side! 
mE  dEm  SE-wa'dit  call  him  a name! 

More  frequently  the  imperative  of  transitive  verbs  is  expressed  by 
indefinite  connectives,  or,  when  there  is  no  nominal  object,  by  the 
ending  l (Tsinishian  -Z). 

gouL  Lgo'tiLgun  take  your  child!  205.5 

huts'En-d'a'L  qa-ts’o'oL  tdak'  put  back  from  the  fire  some  dishes 
207.2 

sd'lEiEL  steam  it!  54.8. 

Tsinishian ; 

wai,  di  J)d'°n  you,  on  your  part,  try! 
dEx-yaf°gioA  mn'°SEt  hold  on  to  the  branch! 

t!Ein-stu'°l  la'insut  accompany  my  son-in-law  to  the  fire!  > 

man-sa! ik' A asi'°nt  pull  up  3"our  foot! 

By  far  the  most  frequent  method  of  expressing  the  imperative  is 
by  the  periphrastic  expression  dm  (if  would  be)  good  (if). 
dmL  dEin  guxt  take  it!  141.0 
dviL  dEm  SE-d! Lgum  let  us  cut  wood!  63.4 
dmL  dEin  de-xsan  j^ou  gamble  also!  29.1 
dm  ms  dEin  w6'6l  qal-t^a' p invite  the  town  206. 13 

Tsimshian: 

dm  ms  dEm  dd  hd°U  try  it  too! 

d'msEFnl  m-E  k! a-dn-ha' ga  n-dl-na-hEhi' gan  just  try  my  pla3'ground 
too  {dm  good;  -SE^n  dubitative;  mE  thou;  k/a-  just;  dl-  on  (tliy) 
part;  bag  to  taste;  n-  possessive;  na-  place;  bag  to  taste,  play)- 
dm  dEin  k' !d°xgEnt  escape! 

dm  dzE  gdPs  dEp  iiEqwd!°dEn  go  to  your  parents! 
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The  negative  imperative  is  expressed  l)y  g’Uo' . 

g'ilu'!  UExna' yit(f%  ah  U.'Em-kim'lp  don’t!  they  might  hear  you  in 
the  house  91.10. 

g-%lo'  rriE  dzE  SEmsqa-yo'xJcH  don’t  pass  in  front  of  it  107.3 
g’Ud'L  SExm'mEX8E7nEs  don’t  keep  your  mouths  closed  84.5 

§ 66.  Subordinating  Conjunctions 

The  use  of  the  temporal  particles  and  of  the  negativ^e  as  subordi  tint- 
ing conjunctions  has  been  described  before  (§§  59  et  seq.).  It  remains 

to  enumerate  a few  of  the  other  important  conjunctions. 

1.  A”’e  then;  generall}"  in  connection  with  the  demonstrative  7i- 

nhk’'’e  d' (Pik'skH  then  he  came 

k’’'e  doqt  annd’sL  qdq  then  he  took  the  skins  of  ravens  39.2 
riL  dEtn  k''‘e  mE-txe'ldiL  smax'  then  burn  the  meat  213.1 

2.  da  when. 

da  La  wdqsL  g’a'tg’^  when  the  man  is  buried  218.4 

3.  dzT:  (fsE)  weakens  statements. 

7iLk''’e  g't'daxL  sEm^d'g'tt  tsE  hwU  wttkH  then  the  chief  asked 
where  it  might  come  from  183.13 
ntg'U  hioUdx’s  Wig'a't  tsE  hiiM  d' Eqy-a' xI^l  not  knew  Giant  where 
he  came  down  15.1 

nLk''e  wdxuia'xdet  a tse  IvuAl  hvA'lh  elx  then  they  wondered  at 
where  was  the  seal  42.6 

dp  tsE  Qio'ot,  tsE  ml'tk'^L  ak's  ah  ba'nt  lest  he  die,  if  his  bell}'  should 
be  full  of  water  73.7 

The  use  of  dzE  with  imperatives  has  been  explained  before. 

4.  tsEda  {dxE  da)  when,  if. 

tsEda  hasa'xL  halda' xig'it  dEmt  dzak'^L  SEl-g‘a'tt^  k"'e^  when  a witch 
desires  to  kill  a fellow-man,  then  217.1 
tsEda  hax  hm'leE,  nLk’’'e^  Avhen  I do  it  again,  then  1G5.12 
tsle'ne  ndt,  tsEda  ne' e7i  enter,  my  dear,  if  it  is  3'^ou!  39.13 

5.  Dq)  fsE  else,  lest. 

dp  tsE  no' deE  else  I might  die  74.4 

k''‘e  SEm-ia' hk'^L  lax-d' l Id' dp;  dp  tsE  g\dg''wQ! dtk^h  sdk’  qan-huMt 
34.9  then  the  top  of  the  stone  was  very  slippery;  lest  the  olachen 
might  be  lost  was  the  reason  of  his  doing  so  (.s’£;m-  very; 
slippery;  lax-d'  top;  Id'dp  stone;  g'wddtk'^  to  be  lost;  sak' 
olachen) 

6.  ts^o  although. 

ts'dt  Imx  hwtld'x't  although  he  knows  it 
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Tsimshiaii: 

1.  ada  then. 

ada  via'lEdE  dEp  c/ua'°  then  these  told 

adat  g’ik  sga-hd'°t  he  assisted  him  (literally',  then  he  stood  by 
him) 

2.  da  when. 

riE  la  dEm  gwd'ntgE  da  n dEm  su  rriEa' wulgEt  when  I shall  have 
touched  it,  then  I shall  swing-  the  rope  {gtodntg  to  touch;  su 
to  swing;  mEoJwulg  rope) 

da  aI  ts ! ElEvi-ha' pdA  n!d'°xlEt,  ada  . . . when  the  killer-whales 
rushed  in,  then  . . . {tslElEm-  into;  hap  to  rush  [plural]; 
nfaPad  killer-whale) 

3.  dzE  weakens  statements. 

adat  gE'rEdaxtgE  a gd!  dzE  gan  ha'ut  then  they  asked  why  he 
might  have  said  so 

ed])!Exdi  a n dzE  ixal-wd' sdE  lgu'°lgida°  I may  remember  when 
I may  have  met  my  child  {dp’.Ex  to  remember;  txal-wd'° 
to  meet;  lgu°lg  child;  -I  I,  my  [see  § 51]) 

I.  dzE  da  when,  if. 

n dEm  waJlint  dzE  da  hd'°sEn  I will  carry  you  if  you  are  afraid 
{wa'li  to  carry  on  back;  haPs  to  be  afraid) 

dzE  da  la  ts'l'°7ii  dA  n dEvi  sa-dA-ga’ i?iat  when  I enter,  I shall 
fall  with  it  {ts/lPfi  to  enter;  sa-  suddenly;  with  some- 
thing; ga'ina  to  fall) 

5.  dp  dzE  else,  lest. 

hd'°SEnut  d'p  dzE  dza'gi  I fear  (lest)  I fall 

6.  t>i!a,  although. 

ts!%(,  inyEdA  tgi-o'ksut^  da  g' ap-a!lg A-di-sga' yiksgt  although  1 
(literally,  this  one)  fell  down,  he  (I)  really  did  not  hurt  himself 
(myself)  he,  this;  iJyi-down;  o^r^todrop;  -(^1;  g\ip. 

really;  aJlgA  not;  di-  on  [my]  part;  sga:y%ksgio  he  hurt) 

ts!u  wagait  n'a  g'idEgane'Hsga°  even  though  far  to  the  Tlingit 

7.  a.s*I  while. 

ada  asl  hid'°ksga  ll'°mitga<>  then  while  he  began  his  song 

8.  ami,  if  (event  assumed  as  not  likely  to  happen) 

dzElamE  g-a'lksE  dzE  dEmlu-da'MxanM  you  should  feel 
that  you  may  drown  {g'alks  to  feel,  lu-  in;  da'Mxan  to  be 
drowned) 

ami  dzE  la  k- le'^xgEu  when  you  have  made  your  escape 

9.  ytPl,  if  (event  expected  to  happen). 

yu°l  iiE  ye'dzEn  if  I hit  you 
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§ 67.  Preposition 

The  preposition  a is  used  to  express  local,  temporal,  and  modal 
relations.  When  used  for  expressing  local  relations,  the  particular 
class  is  often  expressed  by  the  local  particles  prefixed  to  the  verb  and 
substantive.  The  preposition  always  takes  the  connective  suffix  -l  or 
-s,  as  described  in  §§  23,  28. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  wide  application  of  this 
preposition: 

1.  Signifying  at: 

haxL  uio-a'Ti'.'s  iiL  awa' adetg'e  a little  water  ran  near  them  117.3 
(J«.T  to  rut:;  iyiy- little;  «/;'.!(  water;  a-toa'a:  proximity) 
iaga-ma' gat  ul  g’d'u  he  put  him  down  at  the  front  of  the  house 
46.8  {iaga-  down;  mag  to  put;  g'd'u  beach  in  front  of  house) 
at  g'd'lEg  outside  121.15 

2.  Signifying  in;  generally  with  the  verbal  prefix  Id-  and  with  the 

substantival  prefix  ts'Em-: 

Id-ma' qsJc'^L  t'elr,'  at  ts' Em-ts'ak’  the  grease  ran  in  (into)  the  dish 
46.14(/o-  in;  inaqsk'^  to  stand  [plural];  felx‘  grease;  ts^E/n-  inside 
of;  ts'ak'  dish) 

t(f al-ld-dzd' qst  ol  hvAlpg'^  he  stayed  in  the  house  64.11  {iffal- 
against  [i.  e.,  permanently];  Id-  in;  dzdq  to  camp;  h'urilp  house) 

3.  Signifying  on;  generally  with  verbal  prefix  le-  and  substantival 

prefix  lax-\ 

le-iaq't  oq  ul  lax-and'st  a copper  hangs  on  a branch  138.3  {le-  on; 
ia'q  to  hang;  a7ie's  branch) 

4.  Signifying  toward;  often  with  the  verbal  prefix  hag  an--. 

hagxcn-ie'H  g'at  at  awa! at  a man  went  toward  him  138.14  {hagun- 
toward;  ie'etogo)  man;  proximity) 

■id'U  aL  g’ile'lix'  he  went  into  the  woods  119.11 
g'a'asJcH  ol  lax-ha'  he  looked  at  the  sky  137.6 

5.  Signifying  from: 

lodtk'^'t  aL  awa’ as  ndxt  he  came  from  near  his  mother  22.12  {wetk'‘‘ 
to  come  from;  awa' a proximity;  ndx  mother) 
k'saxt  aL  hxol'lp  he  went  out  of  the  house  166.11 

6.  Signifying  to;  used  like  our  dative: 

Irnnl  hwt'ls  dEj?  he' eUe  as  ne'En  thus  did  my  uncles  to  thee  157.9 
{hunl  to  do;  dEp  plural;  {n-)he'eb  uncle;  -eE  my;  ne' eii  thou) 
g-tnd'mt  ul  Lgo-tt'^e' Lk'^  he  gave  it  to  the  boy  139.4 

7.  Signifying  with;  instrumental: 

La'lhEL  q'aldd'x'  ul  ha-q'd'L  she  scraped  the  spoon  with  her  fish- 
knife  8.9  {La'lb  to  scrape;  q'aldd'x'  spoon;  ha-q'd'L  fish-knife) 
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le-ia'tSEt  lax-a'k's  ah  toaqLt  he  struck  the  water  with  his  tail  75.15 
{Ih  on;  ia'ts  to  strike;  lax-  surface;  ak:s  water;  waqt  beaver’s 
tail) 

giixL  lak'^  ah  let  qariL  daqL  he  took  fire-wood  with  wedge  and 
hammer  90.8  {gux  to  take;  laJil^  fire-wood;  let  wedge;  qan  and; 
duqi  hammer) 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

siEpk'^L  qCi'ots  Wl-(j'a't  ah  xdax't  sick  was  Giant’s  mind  on  account 
of  his  hunger  69.4 

SEm-pia'k'skH  ul  km'Ltg'e  he  was  very  tired  on  account  of  what 
he  had  done  62.15 

9.  Expressing  time: 

aL  vn-sa'  all  da}’^  long  138.9  (literally,  at  great  day) 

aL  Jiao' ng'e  iriEsd'x'g'e  before  daylight  151.6  (at  not  yet  daylight) 

ah  dint  in  summer  20.14 

10.  Used  with  various  verbs: 

le-rnEtme' tJcH  a.h  t'e'hEu  they  were  full  of  sea-lions  108.8  (J,e-  on; 

nfietli'^  full;  fe'hEii  sea-lion) 
metk'^L  nidi  aL  Idn  the  canoe  was  full  of  spawn  29.10 
ansgwa'tgut  as  ne'tg'e  they  made  fun  of  him  143.3 
uLk'^et  g'enz  g'a'tg'e  ol  hnnndo'd  the  man  fed  him  with  tobacco 
90.10  {g'en  to  give  to  eat;  g'at  man;  hvyindd'd  tobacco) 
g'lk'^L  Lid'n  aL  haga'tsk^  he  bought  elk  for  coppers  194.11  {g’eJc'^ 
to  buy;  Lid'n  elk;  hayaltsk'^  copper) 
sa-hwa'dEt  an  X-ania'lgioaxdEL  Wd'sE  they  called  him  Eating- 
bcabs-of-Wa'sE  41.14  {sa-  to  make;  hwa  name;  x-  to  eat; 
ama'lk^  scab) 

q^dtskH  aL  liana' q he  was  tired  of  the  woman  126.1 
wai-g-a!tkH  as  nEgud'ddEt  he  longed  for  his  father  203.13 

The  preposition  a is  used  very  often  with  liwil  and  dEm  to  express 
causal  and  final  subordination,  the  subordinate  clause  being  thus  trans- 
formed into  a nominal  phrase. 

11.  aL  liwtl  because  (literally,  at  [its]  being): 

laxhets  e x det  . . . aL  livnlt  g‘a' adet  they  were  afraid  because  they 
saw  it  207.10 

aLhwilmg  idlhalaits  Ts''ak‘i  niLne' t qant-]iwtla'lc^detg'e\^o.Q,VLW.'SQ 
Ts’ak*  was  no  shaman,  therefore  they  did  so  123.12  {n!ig-i  not; 
diow  his  part;  shaman;  nUndt  that;  qan  reason;  Jiwtl 

to  do) 

Id-hwa’ ntk'^L  qd'udEt  aL  liwU  x^tamkH  its  heart  was  annoyed 
because  of  the  noise  95.15  {Id-  in;  hwantJ^  annoyed;  gdvt 
heart;  xstanik^  noise) 
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lo-hwa'ntJc'^L  qA'ddst  at  hwtl  xstaml^t  he  was  annoyed  on  account 
of  the  noise  95.15  {Id-hwa' annoyed;  q0!ot  mind) 
dba'g'mkH  ah  hwtl  st-k’\i-wi-ye' he  was  troubled  because  he 
cried  anew  veiy  much  21.12  {al)a' (faxk^  to  be  troubled;  st-  anew; 
k'\i-  exceedinfjfl}^;  roi-ye'tk^  to  cry) 

12.  ah  dsm  in  order  to,  that: 

tsagam-wo' ot  at  dsm  dsdoHEqt  he  called  it  ashore  to  talk  with  it 
38.1  {tsagain-  ashore:  w6' o to  call;  dEda'lsq  to  talk  with) 
k:''et  hdxt  ah  dEm,  nddm-a'k'Ht  he  waited  for  her  to  be  thirsty  21.7 
iJ)ox  to  wait;  ndom-  to  desire;  ak’s  to  drink) 
lo-ya'ltkH  ul  dEm  yd' oxkH  he  returned  to  eat  55.9 
k'si-ha'x  ah  dEm  gun-Wkt  he  ran  out  to  make  move 

13.  Sometimes  the  connection  expressed  by  a is  so  weak  that  it  may 

be  translated  by  the  conjunction  and.  Evidently  the  verb  fol- 
lowing a is  nominalized. 

yd'oxkH  ah  'itn-fe'sKin  yd'oxl^t  he  ate,  and  ate  much  36.10 
d’at  ah  wl-ye'tkH  he  sat  and  wept  39.7  (he  sat  down,  weeping) 
iaga-id' L tta'k'stye  ...  ah  La  ywd'otkH  his  wife  went  down,  and 
he  was  lost  166.7,  8 
Tsimshian: 

The  variety  of  forms  which  the  preposition  a takes  in  Tsimshian 
has  been  disciussed  in  § 28.  Here  examj)les  will  be  given  illus- 
trating its  application. 

1.  Signifying  at: 

ada  k!a-t!d'H  gEsyA  yUhau'li  then  he  sat  at  the  inland-side  for 
a while 

al  di  nd°kl  yad  a awa'  naksE  nE-7cai' yu?  does  a person  lie  near 
my  brother’s  wife?  {cd  not;  di-  on  his  part;  ndPk  to  lie;  y'ad 
a person;  axoa'  proximity;  wife;  vmig'  brother) 

2.  SigniHdng  in: 

dEvit  u'°d.E7i  a tslEm-la'yEt  he  will  l>ake  thee  in  the  fire  {u°d  to 
bake;  UIeih-  interiov  of;  lag  tire) 

3.  Signifying  on: 

adat  Hl-sE-gu'lgE  la' gE  dA  lax'6'tga°  then  he  lighted  a tire  on 
top  of  him  {Utr  on;  se-  to  make;  gtdg  to  light;  /ay  lire; 
lax^o  top) 

VIE  dEm  t!d'°nt  gEsgE  stu'°j>! Elga°  make  him  sit  in  the  rear  of 
the  house 

4.  Signifying  towaud: 

ada  }tayid-id'°t  gEsgA  awa'  nE-7cd'lbt  then  he  wentslowl}’  toward 
his  house 

gu7i-id'°t  gEsgE  7oul  7id°kt  he  w'ent  to  where  he  lay 
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5.  Signifying  from: 

lod'HgEt  gEsgE  mod'  na'l‘stga°  he  came  from  near  his  wife 
haldEni-hd'°gEt  Astkod'l  gEngE  Iax-I6'°pga°  Astiwii'l  arose  from 
the  stones 

6.  Signifying  TO;  used  like  our  dative: 

ada  wxd  ha! us  UEgiod'H  gEs  nl’HgaP  then  his  father  said  to  him 
adat  wula  k'lina'msgE  da'u  gssgE  lgu'°lgEtga°  then  he  gave  ice 
to  his  child  {k'Hna'm  to  give;  da'u  ice;  IgvPlg  child) 

7.  Signifying  WITH,  instrumental: 

dat  wul  lu-sga-ya! dzE  ts!alt  gEsgs  II  then  she  struck  him  across 
the  face  with  the  feather  {lii-  in;  sga-  across;  gads  to  strike; 
ts!al  face;  ll  feather) 

dzd'hEt  UL  arCo'ntg'e  he  made  with  his  hands 
Lalbst  aL  ha-q'd'L  she  scraped  with  a tish-knife  8.9 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

lu-q!d!gA  gd'Hs  Astiwd'l  gEsgE  nE-ta;ald'ndet  Astiwii'l  was  sad 
on  account  of  those  he  had  (left)  behind  {In-  in;  q!dg  open, 
hollow;  gdPd  mind;  txuld'n  behind) 

9.  Expressing  time: 

a wi-gd'msEm  during  the  whole  (great)  winter 
a HA-qd'ga  in  the  beginning  ZE  781“ 

10.  Used  with  various  verbs: 

a wait  SE-q!an-q!add'ula  ga-gd'°dA  a gioa'dEksEvi  ie°nt  because 
she  refreshed  the  hearts-with  cool  fog  ZE  ITi  A^{q!an-da! ul 
Jiterally,  to  go  over,  to  refresh;  gwa'dEks  cool;  ie°n  fog) 
ho'ltgE  %od'lbEt  a tsIaPg  full  was  the  house  of  fat 
adat  loul  qMd'vES  nEgwd'H  gEsgEt  g-Uks-nl'°sgE  na'kstga°  then 
she  told  hei  father  that  she  had  looked  back  at  her  husband 
{qdid'r  to  tell;  g'tlks-  back;  to  see) 

11.  a wul  because: 

a widt  la  na  gEdat  n!axnu'  hau  because  for  a long  time  she  had 
heard  say  {nag  long;  nlaxnu!  to  hear;  hau  to  say) 
asdE  wul  wa-dl-lgu-xd'°ga  because  they,  on  their  part,  were  even 
without  a little  foaiii  (i.  e.,  had  nothing)  {wa-  without;  dl- 
on  their  part;  Igu-  little;  xd°g  foam) 

12.  a dEin  in  order  to,  that: 

txanH'  go,  hd°ldE  la’msu  a dEvit  wida  dza'kdut  everything  tries 
my  father-in-law  to  kill  me  {txan!%  all;  gd  what,' something; 
bd  °ldto  try;  lams  father-in-law;  dzak  to  kill) 

^ a dEmt  u'Hut  in  order  to  bake  me 
a dEmt  ma'ksgE  7iE-SEsl'°ptga°  in  order  to  gather  his  bones 

13.  a and: 

ada  wul  wa'ndit  a haJ’^lcEdEt  then  they  sat  down  and  lamented 
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TEXTS 


NASS  DIALECT 


'rxiUU'/tkL‘  Sil* 

Every  day 

(|’ani-k’!elL®  wT-gii'n 

only  one  Rreat  ‘Iok. 

wT-gii'n.''  Nl”  hwil‘* 

great  tree.  Then 

hwflpcletg’c*^ 

their  house' 


his-dzo'qsL-'’ 

phived  camping 

^ WMo-iuVoi.* 

Great  in  hole 
g'its’EL-qa'ddEL 
in  went 


k!opE-tk'!o/Lk“. 

little  children. 

wT-ts!a'wut." 

great  inside. 

k’opE-tk'’e'Lk“.^ 

little  children. 


WT-heMt,** 

Many 

Wi-d’E'xL*® 

Large 

NiLne'E*'* 

Then 


lak® 

fire 


lat.>® 

in  it. 


where 

wT-qalk'si-n6'6iii giin.’  NLk'’et*’  lo-sI-me'Ldei."* 

large  through  hole  of  'tree.  Then  [in  made  burn  they 

fEk'’6‘^  hux  txa'xk'^det’'®  wi-he'lL®  t.s’ele'uidet. 

Then  again  they  ate  many  their  traveling 

provisions. 


ks’ele'iiiT.  gul-q’ane'tk''L*‘ 

the  provisions  of  all 

txano'tk®!.*  * 


Han 

Salmon 

hwi'ldet^' 

they  did  so  at  every 

La**  hux  lo-dzd'qdet**  aL 

when  again  in  they  ramped  at 


aL' 


sa,‘ 

day, 


k’opE-tk'Viik®.''  La**  nak'’L** 

littk'  children.  When  long 

Lk'’e'^  La**  hux  t’esL  ak's 

then  when  again  large  was  water 


*•’  wT-ts’Ein 

great  in 


ga  n. 

log. 


**  NLk'’o." 


Then 


hux  pta'lik's. 

again  the  water 


1 txa-  all  (§  10,  no.  93);  UanHku  independent  form;  t-connective  of  numerals  ( $ 23.6). 

> Same  form  in  singular  and  plural  (S  41). 

> hU-  to  pretend  (§  10,  no.  79) ; dz6q  to  camp;  -«  suffix  (S  17.  no.  6)  required  by  liU-;  L-  connective  of 
predicate  and  subject  (§  23). 

*k’0VE-  small  [plural]  (510,  no.  113);  Ik-'iLku  children  [plural];  k'opE-  only  in  the  plural;  ujo-  is 
the  singular  of  SMAU.. 

» wi-  great  (5  10,  no.  73);  tiell  many  (almost  always  used  with  the  prefix  ici-). 

« q'am-  only  (§  10,  no.  118);  it  Vfone  fiat  thing  (§  67);  L-  connective  of  numerals. 

J ici-  great  (§10,  no.  73);  gan  tree,  log. 

» m great;  to-  in  (verbal' prefix  [§  9,  no.  29]);  n6'6  hole;  -t  predicative  connective. 

»ts.'awu  the  in.side;  in  combination  with  nouns  the  prefix  ts’Em-  is  used  to  designate  the  inside 
(5  11,  no.  1.62);  -t  probably  posse.s.sively  its. 
i»  m great;  d'Ex  large. 

n n-  demonstrative  (?);  t probably  connective. 

» Verbal  noun,  here  designating  the  place  where  something  happens  (§  .69). 

« The  prefix  g-iti’EL  is  not  known  in  other  combinations;  teV  (singular),  qd'6  (plural),  to  go;  -det 
3d  person  plural  (5  63); -t  connective. 

H ji-  demonstrative  (?);  l-  probably  connective.  This  conjunction  seems  to  appear  here  doubled. 

« hwilp  hou.se;  -dit  their;  -g-e  Invisible  (5  20). 

i«  wl-  great;  qalk  si-  through  (§  9.  no.  24);  nO'd  hole;  -m  adjectival  connective. 

H nt;  see  note  11;  k-'i  then;  t transitive  subject,  3d  person  (§  48). 

M fo-  in  (5  9,  no.  29);  si-  to  cause  (§  13,  no.  164);  vieL  to  burn;  -det  they;  -t  connects  predicate  and 


object. 

'» Idt  3d  person  pronoun,  oblique  case  (§  54) . 

» vd'axku  (singular),  tcd'6xk“  (plural),  to  eat  (intransitive  verb);  -det  they. 

>1  A compound  the  elements  of  which  are  not  quite  clear  (compare  tTanii'tk<‘  all);  also  qane-hwila 


always  (§  10,  no.  120). 

M Particle  indicating  that  one  action  is  past  when  another  sets  in;  also  verbal  noun 


(5  59). 


» nait“  long,  temporal  and  local. 

« hwU  to  do;  -det  they. 

“ a general  preposition  (§  67);  -l  indefinite  connective. 
* 16-  in;  dzdq  to  camp;  -det  they. 

JJ  vn-  large;  Is.'Em-  inside  of  (5  11,  no.  152). 
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NLk'’e‘^  g-ig'iVk’SL^®  wi-ga'n.  Nok^’c  uks-o'lik‘sk“t.^“  Ni'g'it^" 

Then  floated  the  great  log.  Then  out  to  sea  it  drifted.  Nol  they 

hwiIa'x‘L®‘  k’opE-tk'’e'Lk“.''  YukL®^  gwanEiii-qala'qdet®^  au*® 

knew  it  the  little  children.  Beginning  they  were  playing  at 

lo-ts’tl'wuL®^  wl-ga'n  La®*  hwagait-uks-da'uL*®  aL*®  hwagait-g’i'ks®® 

inside  of  great  log  when  away  out  it  was  going  at  way  off  shore 

to  sea 


k'si-Lo'dtk'q.®® 

out  went 


La^ 


La*®  iiks-na'k“t.®®  NLk"’e^® 

when  out  to  sea  far.  Then 

g’a'at^®  hwil 

Then  he  .saw  where  when 

hwagait-g’I'iks.®®  NLk’’e‘^  k'si-qa'ddeL^® 

Then  out 

qane-hwila^^ 

always  they  cried 

hwagait-lax-se'Elda.'*® 

way'off  on  the  ocean. 


k-TllL®“ 

one 


Lgo-tk 

little 


hwagait-iiks-o'lik’sk“ti®®'®® 


way  off  shore. 

sig’a'tk"det;'‘® 

they  cried; 


went 

sTg'a'tk“det.'‘® 


•’e'Lk“.^ 

boy. 

aL®® 

seaward  it  drifted  to 

k’opE-tk'’e'Lk“.'‘  NLlr’e^’ 

the  little  children.  Then 

NLk’’e^®  k’uL-da'uL^® 

Then  about  went 


wi-ga  n 

the  ‘log 
great 

NLk-’ 

Then 


aL'^ 

at 


hux 

again 

NLlu’et  g’a'ar/® 

Then  he  saw 

lo-ya'ltk“t®‘  aL 

he  retiiBied  at 

Ic-hwa'iiL®® 

on  sit 


k ‘s  i -Lo'otk  ®L®®  Lgo-  h wil  -xo'osgund^ 

out  was  put  the  little  being 

hwik®  leba'yukL''® 

where  fle'w 

ts’ii'wuL®^  wl-ga'n.  K‘’et 

inside  of  great  * log.  Then  he 
49 


qe'wun 

gulls. 


qe'wutU”  aL  lax-o'Em,®^  aq-dEp-hwila'gut? 

RUlls  at  top  of  us,  without  we  [way  of]  doing?” 


Lgo-tk‘’e'Lk“.^ 

wise  little  child. 

NLk‘’e  ha'ts’lk'sEm®® 

Then  again 

inaLt:®®  “ Qa'ne-hwila'*'* 

told  it;  “Always 

”®®  NLk-’e 

we  [way  of]  doing?”  Then 


^g  tg’d'k  s to  drift. 

® uks-  out  to  sea,  from  land  to  sea  (§  8,  no.  C);  -( intransitive,  3d  person  .singular. 

®>  ntg't  indicative  negation;  -t  transitive  subjeet,  3d  person. 

« huiUu'x-  to  know;  -del  (3d  person  plural  ending  has  been  omitted  here). 

« yitk  appears  both  os  verb  and  ns  particle. 

“ gwatiEm  a prefl.x  of  doubtful  significance. 

fo- a verbal  prefix,  appears  here  with  the  noun  Ut'd'wu  the  inside.  It  seems  that  this  whole 
expression  is  possessive  or  verbal,  because  otherwise  the  connective  would  be  -m  (§22). 

^ hwapnit-  away  (§  10,  no.  71);  uks-  seaward  (§  8,  no.  6);  da'iiL  to  leave;  perhaps  the  ending  -t  would 
be  better. 


hwapait-  is  both  verbal  and  nominal  prefix;  g-iks  the  region  off  shore  (a  noun  corresponding  to 
the  verbal  prefix  uka-). 

” uka-  seaward;  naka  far;  -t  perhaps  closure  of  sentence  (§  20). 

“ tsi-  out  (§  8,  no.  8);  Ld'dtka. 

« k-'dl  one  (numeral  for  counting  human  beings  [§  67] ; -l  connective  of  numerals  (§  23). 
g a'a  to  see;  -t  it  (object). 

d hwllLa  present  and  past  participle  forming  nominal  clause  (§  59). 
d i"8i- out  of  (§  8,  no.  8);  qd'dd  to  go  (plural);  -det  they.  , 

” irregular  plural  (§46);  singular  wuyVtka. 
d qane-  always  (§  10,  no.  120). 
d k'uL-  about;  da'uL  to  leave,  to  go. 

dAica^off- way  off  (verbal  and  nominal  prefix);  lax-  surface  of  (nominal  prefix  corresponding  to 
Ir-  on;  (§  11,  no.  151;  § 9,  no.  30)  aH-Elda ocean. 
d Lgo-  little;  hwil-  being  (§  .59);  xd'dska  wise;  -m  adjective  connective  (§  2'’) 
d g iba'yuka  (plural  Icbd'yuka)  to  fly  (§  45). 

” Singular  and  plural  same  form  (§  41). 

« Adverb. 


d This  verb  occurs  always  with  the  prefix  to-  in. 

**  moL  to  tell  (transitive  verb). 

eonnecMve!°"^"'“'^"  nominal  prefix  lax-  (note  46);  d'a  (plural  liwan)  to  sit;  -t  indefinite 

« ^ whhn“!  (corresponds  to  the  verbal  prefix  U-  on  [note  53] );  0*  top;  -m  our. 
proMiin-  s "®Sation  of  dependent  clauses  (§  11,  no.  137);  dsp-  plural  of  transitive 

verb;  -f  proSrobje^r3d“n"  ® 
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tffon* *® 

thi.s 


k.’e«2 


heL®^  k'TilL®®  Lgo-tk’’e'Lk“;^ 

Haiti  one  little  child; 

qa-dz’il'gain,®*  iiL  dEm 

our  noses,  they  future  then 

iiiant®*  aL  diix'L®®  wl-ga'n.  Nl 

rub  it  at  outside  of  great  ‘ log.  They 

ts’oha'qL  qe'wun  la'tg'e.®^”  NLk’’e 

feet  of  gulls  on  it.”  Then 

qa-dz’a'qdet.®'  K’’e  a'd’ik‘sk‘‘L®®  hwil‘® 

their  noses.  Then  came  being 

wi-ga'n.  NLk’’e 

groat' log.  Then 


“Am®® 

“ Good 

iLii'cLaat,®® 


ma'iidot®®  JiL 

rubbed  it 

on  the 

NLk'’e 

ad’a'' 

Tlien 

lit'ot.i® 

IC-’o 

on  it. 

Then 

lAjsJ® 

IlLk’’ 

the  sun. 

then 

la'mdzixdet’^ 

they  entered 


dEp®“ 

we 

dsp®^ 

bleed,  we 

dEm  k'’e®® 

future  then 

hwi'ldetg'e.®® 

they  did  so. 

iLii'cLaat.®® 

they  bled. 

aL 

at 


’6 


qe'wun. 

the  gulls. 


ddtJL®® 

took  them 

la'nix't®® 

necks 

da'LEt*^  ai. 

put  them  at 


d’l.sd'e'.SL®® 

strike 

dEm  k'’e 

future  then 

tq’al-hathe't®® 

against  stand 

D’lsd’e'.sdeL®® 

They  struck 

NLk-’et  k-’ilq’al- 

Then  they  around 

t.s’a'wuL  wT-ga'n. 

the  inside  of  the  ' log. 
great 

[Lk'’e  le-liwa'nt®® 

Then  on  they  sat 

La®®  SEm-hagait-d’aL” 

dried  their  feet.  When  very  middle  was 

k'.saxL”  Lg6-k'’a-wl-t’e'st.®*  NLk'’e  leiia'yuki/® 

went  out  little  really  great  large.  Then  ifew 

daa'(|Lk"deL^®  dEm  leba'yukdetg'e.''®  Ni.k'’et 

future  they  flew.  Then  he 

NLk'’et  ld-haL-t’iixt’a'qL*‘  t’Eiu- 

Then  he  in  along  twisted  their 

wi-he'ldEm’®  (je'wun.  NLk'’ot  lo-d’Ep- 

great  many  gulls.  Then  he  in  down 

NLk'’e  lo-am’ii'mL®® 

Then  in  good 


qe'wun. 

gulls. 


’ik'sk^L®®  wi-he'ldEin’® 

came  many 

ttfal-gulgwa'lukL”  as’isa'it.®^ 

against 

hux 

again 

Ni'g-it®® 

Not  they  succeeded 

k'TilL®®  Lgo-tk'’e'Lk®.^ 

one  little  child. 

gubgane'L®® 

all 

hwil 

where 


A / A Q C 

nano  OL®® 


holes 


wi-ga  n. 

great ' log. 


(lagd'di®® 

h'earts 


w The  introductory  <-  of  the  demonstrative  is  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  he. 

” For  lict-L. 

“ am  good;  u.sed  here  as  a periphrastic  exhortative:  it  would  be  good  if  we (§  65). 

“ dEp  plural  of  transitive  subject  (S  48). 

d'H  (plural  d’Isd’S's)  to  strike  (5  42). 

*1  d:'a^  nose;  plural  qa-dz'a^  (M3) ; -m  our. 

M nih-’H  (note  17)  appears  here  divided  by  the  future  particle  dsm. 

“ iUii'  blood. 

‘'dEp  maid  we  rub  it  (§  48)  (subjunctive). 

“ ddx-  surface,  outer  side. 

“ tq'al-  agaiu.st  (§  9,  no.  35);  !iH  (plural  ludhc'l)  to  stand. 

‘I  liU  oblique  case,  3d  person  pronoun;  -g’i  ab.scnt  (because  the  outer  side  of  the  tree  was  invisible 
to  the  speaker). 

® hwU  to  do;  -det  they;  -g‘6  absent. 

“ u’d'itsku  (plural  ad'd'd'lk  ski)  to  come. 

™ (if- around;  man  to  rub  (transitive  verb), 
n tK'cn  (plural  la'mdzix)  to  enter. 

wl-he'U  many  (.see  note  5);  usually  used  with  adjectival  connective  -m,  not  with  numeral  eonnee- 
tive  -L  (S  22). 

” /(/'(if-  against;  gwa'luk  to  dry. 
n osn'e  (plural  as’tsa'c)  foot. 

i‘sEm-  very  (§  15,  no.  168);  bafail-  in  middle;  d'a  to  sit  (u.sed  to  e.xpress  the  idea  of  to  be  i.n  a posi- 
tion, for  round  objects, 
sun  or  moon. 

” k saz  to  go  out  (probably  related  to  ksi-  out  of  [§  8,  uo.  8]). 

«£,(/()- a little;  i-’ri- really;  mi- great;  f’es  large  (almost  always  combined  with  wl-)\  -/  probably  close 
of  sentence. 

’»  da-aqhku\  aqlku  to  attain.  The  prefix  da  may  be  the  same  ns  in  de’ga  he  says  thus  (§  49,  (/). 
«‘gr>a  (plural  ddq)  to  take  (§  46). 

81  fd-  in;  hah  along  (§  9.  no.  50);  Vaq  (plural  t'Ext^a'q)  to  twist;  -t  connects  predicate  with  object. 

'If  Em-  prefix  indicating  certain  parts  of  the  body;  probably  from  / dm  sitting  (§33). 

88  See  note  21. 

8(  Id-  in;  d'Ep-  downward  (§8,  no.  4);  ddL  to  put. 

88  See  note  8;  nand'd  is  here  plural. 

88  Id-  in;  dm  (plural  am'd'm)  g(X)d  (§42). 

8’  fd'dl  (plural  qafd’dl)  mind,  heart. 
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k’opE-tk’’e'Lk“.  G'e'ipdeL®*  snia'x'tg’e®®  La^^  t’a'k'deL®®  hwi'ldetg'e®* 

the  little  children.  They  ate  It  the  meat  when  they  forgot  what  they  did 

La^^  hwagait-k’uL-da'uLdet'’^  ac  hwagait-lax-se'lda.'"’ 

when  way  but  about  they  went  at  way  out  on  ocean. 

Nig'P  lig’i-tsagam-de'lpk“det,®^  au  lig-i-lax-tsVL“^  ak‘s. 

Not  anywhere  landward  short  they  at  .some-  on  edge  of  water. 

where 

NLk"’e  La  hux;  k‘’elL®  sa  de-iiExna'xdeL®®  wI-x.sto'ntk“ 

Then  when  again  one  day  also  they  heard  great  noise. 

k'si-Lo'oL®®  k’opE-tk‘’e'Lk".  Gwinii'deL, 

out  went  the  little  boys.  Behold 


K 


hwil  La®®  lo-lc-d’Ep-_yu'kdet.®“  NlIc^’g 

where  when  in  on  down  they  went.  Then 

slg'a'tk“det''®  La”  l6-d’Ep-he'tk*'L‘“®  wl-ga'n 

their  crying  when  in  down  stood  the  great  tree 

an-tgo-le'lbik'sk“.®^ 

tne  whirlpool. 


Then 

an-tgo-le'lbik’.sk'' 

the  whirlpool 

a'd’ik 'sk^L®®  hwil” 

came  the 

aL  dEni‘®‘  >Loqk“L 

to  future  swallow 
(them) 


NLk’’e  La®*  lo-d’Ep-he'tk“t,*®®  de-uks-ba'xL  k^’sHL®®  g’a'tg’e 


Then  when 
1.- 


in  down  it  stood, 


also  sea- 
ward 


one 

Q’aiii-k'’e'lLi®®  asa'cL®^  g’a'tg'o.^®®  NLk’’et  g'aLk''L‘®^ 

Only  one  foot  the  man.  Then  he  speared 


wT-ga'n  aL®® 


with 


to 

the  log 
great 

qala'st.*®®  K'’et  tsagain-da'mgantg'e;^®®  de-lc-ma'tgiiL^®®  g'a'tg'e.®®® 

hisliarpoon.  Then  he  ashore  pulled  it;  he  saved  them  the  man. 

Ni-k-’o  bax-Lo'oL^®®  k’opE-tk-’e'Lk”  aL  ts’Ern-hwi'lpL^®®  g'a'tg’e. 

Then  up  went  the  little  children  to  inside  of  house  of  the  man. 

NLk’’c  yuk-txa'q’Ens“®  Q’ain-k‘’e'lEm-asa'e.“® 

Then  began  he  fetl  them  Only-One-Foot. 


“ !j-iip  to  eat  something.  We  should  expect  here  t g-g'ipdet  smax-. 

“ >mtu-  venison;  -<  its;  -gd  absent. 

" t'ak-  to  forget;  -det  they;  -L  connective. 

»■  hwU  to  do;  -dct  they;  -g-t  absent. 

” liwagalf-  way  off;  k'liL-  about;  dduL  to  go;  del  they. 

“fifiri- somewhere,  indefinite  place  (§8,  no.  20);  Imgam-  landward  (§8,  no.  9);  dctofca  short,  near; 
■dct  they. 

« Ug  i-  (.see  note  93);  lax-  surface;  tsVii  shore,  edge  (nominal  term  corresponding  to  tsagam). 

“ (fe-  al.so  (precedes  transitive  subject) ; nExiia'x  to  hear. 

« Kid  (plural  id'd)  to  go  (§46). 

" an-  prefix  indicating  place  (§  12,  no.  157);  Igo-  around;  Ic'tbikskn  to  flow  (?). 

* hwil  La  where  in  the  past. 

“fd- in  (namely, inside  the  whirlpool);  fc-on  (namely,  on  the  surface  of  the  water);  d'Bp  down- 
ward; yuk  to  begin;  -dct  thej'. 

™fd-  in;  d'Ep-  down;  hH  to  place  upright:  hclku  to  be  i)laeed  upright,  to  stand  (§  17). 

■'»  ni  dEm  to  the  future—,  final  .sentence  (§§  59,  G7);  i.  e.,  to  the  future  swallowing  of  the  whirlpool, 
i/’nt  man; -lyd  absent. 
q'am  only;  k'’cl  one  fiat  or  round  thing. 

g-aiku  to  .spear;  the  preceding  t is  the  subject,  the  terminal  -L  conneate  predicate  and  object. 

lerminal  t either  pronom  or  close  of  sentence. 

tcafam-  shoreward;  dd'mgan  to  haul. 

mdikn  (plural  le-md’tku)  to  save  (§  45). 

bax-  up  along  ground  (§  8,  no.  1). 

ta'Em-  the  inside  of  (nominal  prefix). 

yuk-  beginning;  txddxku  to  cat  (plural)  (see  note  20);  -En  causative  suffix. 

•am  inTtc"a°roUi  ®-  P^-iicate,  hence  the  connective 
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[Tmiislotion] 

Children  pla3^cd  camping  every  day.  There  were  many  of  them, 
and  there  was  onlj’^  one  great  log.  It  had  a great  hole  inside.  It  was 
a large  log.  That  is  the  place  where  the  children  went  in.  Then  the 
large  tree  with  the  hole  in  it  was  their  house.  They  made  a fire  burn 
in  it,  and  they  also  ate  [many]  traveling-provisions.  Salmon  was  the 
traveling-provi.sions  of  all  the  children.  When  they  had  done  so  for 
a long  time  eveiy  day,  when  the  water  was  great  (high)  again,  they 
again  camped  in  the  great  log.  The  water  rose  again  and  the  great 
log  floated.  It  drifted  out  to  sea.  The  children  did  not  know  it. 
The}’  were  playing  inside  of  the  gi’eat  log  while  it  was  going  out  to  sea 
and  when  it  ivas  far  away  from  the  shore.  Then  one  boy  went  out. 
He  saw  that  they  had  drifted  seaward  and  that  they  were  way  ofi'  shore. 
Then  the  children  went  out.  Then  they  cried.  They  cried  all  the 
time.  Then  the  great  log  went  way  out  on  the  ocean. 

Then  a little  wise  boy  went  out.  He  saw  gulls  flying  about.  He 
returned  again  into  the  great  log,  and  he  told  them,  “Gulls  are  always 
sitting  on  top  of  us.  Can  we  not  do  anything?”  Then  one  child  .said 
the  following:  “Let  us  strike  our  noses.  Then  they  will  bleed. 
Then  we  will  rub  (the  blood)  on  the  outside  of  the  great  log.  Then 
the  feet  of  the  gulls  will  stand  on  it.”  They  did  .so.  They  struck 
their  noses,  and  blood  came  out  of  them.  Then  they  rubbed  it  on 
the  great  log.  Then  they  entered  the  inside  of  the  great  log.  Many 
gulls  came  and  .sat  on  it.  Then  their  feet  dried  against  it.  When  the 
sun  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  sky,  the  one  who  was  really  a little 
large  went  out  again.  Then  the  gulls  flew.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
flying.  Then  one  boy  took  them.  Then  he  twisted  ofl'  the  necks  of 
all  the  many  gulls.  Then  he  put  them  down  into  the  hole  of  the  great 
log.  Then  the  children  were  glad.  They  ate  the  meat  and  forgot 
what  was  ha])pening,  that  they  were  going  way  out  on  the  ocean. 

They  were  not  anywhere  near  shore  or  the  edge  of  the  water.  Then 
one  day  they  heard  a great  noise.  The  boys  went  out.  Behold! 
there  was  a whirlpool  in  which  they  were  going  down.  Then  they 
began  to  cry  when  the  great  log  stood  downward  in  it,  about  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  whirlpool. 

While  it  was  sttinding  downward  in  it,  a man  ran  seaward.  Ihe 
man  had  one  foot.  Then  he  speared  the  great  log  with  his  haipoon. 
He  pulled  it  ashore.  The  man  saved  them.  I hen  the  childien  went 
up  into  the  house  of  the  man.  Then  Only-One-Foot  began  to  feed 
them. 


TSIMSHIAN  DIALECT 


Ada'ogam‘  a'utaga°^  (Story  of  Porcupine) 


Ninli'sgE®  la^  ksu'°tga°,®  a®  la‘  wa'nsgA^  txanli'sgE®  ya'tslEsgEsgA® 

That  it  was  when  fall,  at  when  were  sitting  all  animals  in 

nA-ga-tslEm-ts!a'ptga°.‘®  Da'"  wula"  dl‘®  t!a'"sgE"  wI-mEdT'°k 

their  towns.  Then  being  on  his  part  sitting  great  grizzly  bear 

gEsgA*®  n dl  tsla'pt"  a®  dzA‘®  wI-ga'msEmga°.‘®  Ada^®  ga'ni-wula" 

in  his  also  town  at  when  great  winter.  Then  ' always 

gwa'ntgEsgA*^  wa'°sga°,*®  da"  gdk^^  lu-la^wa'P®  nA-ts!Ein-ts!a'psgA‘® 

touched  the  ram,  then  also  In  it  dripped  the  town  oI 

wI-mEdI'°kga°.>®  Ada^®  g-ik^<  lo'gaksgEsgA  =*®  n-ll'°tga°.”  Ada^® 

the  great  grizzly  bear.  Then  again  he  was  wet  his  fur.  Then 

sEiiigaP®  lu-hfi'°xgEsgA  2®  ga'°t®®  gEsgA‘®  sga-nA'k,sgA®‘  w{i'°,stga°.®® 

very  in  annoyed  his  heart  ’ at  ‘too  long  rail” 


> ada'og  story:  -sm  connection  (§22). 

> a'uta  porcupine;  -gao  absent  {§  20) 

•rim.'i'  that  (§  66);  -sgE  {§  25). 

< la  when  (§59). 

‘tsii'o  fall;  -gao  absent  (§  20). 

‘ a preposition  (§67). 

’ f.'do  (plural  wa7t)  to  sit  (§  46);  -sgE  (§  24). 

• Ixan.’l'  all  (contains  the  particle  txa-  entirely)  ; -sgE  (§  24) . 

•From  yats  to  kill  many;  ya'ls'E^k  the  killing  (§  17,  no.  2);  the  terminal  -Esga  stands  here  for 
asga  is. 

>»ns-  .separable  possession  (§  55);  ga-  distributive  plural,  the  towns  of  the  various  kinds  of  anime.ls- 
tS:Bm-  inside  (§  11,  no.  152);  te.'od  town;  -t  his;  gao  absence. 

■'  do  conjunction  (§  66,  no.  2). 

“ § 69. 


« dl  on  (his)  part  (§  15,  no.  167). 

“ t.'do  to  sit;  -sgE  § 25. 

'•lei- great  (§  10,  no.  73);  mEdi'ok  grizzly  bear. 

'•  a prepasition  (§  67);  absent  conjunctive  form  (§  28). 

"n- separable  posse-ssion;  dl-  on  his  part  (ef.  note  13);  (s.'o6  town. 

'*dss  weakened  statement,  when  it  may  have  been  (§  66,  no.  3). 

'•wi- great  (§  10,  no.  73);  gd'mtEm  winter;  -gao  absence. 

“ Conjunction  (§  66,  no.  1). 

’‘(loni-all  (§  10,  no.  120). 

^gwaiUg  to  touch  (i.  e.,  here,  fell);  -sgA  connection  (§§  24,  25). 

"WOOS  rain. 

again  (§  15,  no.  169). 

lu-  in  (§  9,  no.  29);  la‘wa'l  to  drip;  no  connective  after  i (§  29) 

" lO’gahg  to  be  wet  (fur,  skin ) . 

” "-separable  possession;  ll  fur,  hair  of  body;  -t  his;  -gao  absence 
very  (§  15,  no.  178). 

lu  in  (§  9,  no.  29),  relating  to  gdod  mind;  hdfixg  annoyed 
“ gdod  mind. 

"Of/ long;  here  apparently  a verbal  subordinate  construction:  at  across 

- -d  very  fre.uentiy,  and  for  which  no 
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Nlnll'33  giin-ksE-t!ri'°t®^  gEsgA‘®  iiE-txaa'gAsgA®*  n-tsia'ptga'’,’®  at^" 

That  reason  out  he  sat  at  the  mouth  of  his  town,  at  he 

np37  lig-i-lEp-ga'°**  gEsgA*®  k’‘du'°ntga°.®®  Ada  a'sl^®  dEt!a'°t^‘  gEsgA‘* 

seeinK  everything  at  around  hta.  Then  while  sitting  at 

gwA'sgA,^*  gakstatna'°gA''®  a'utAgA^^  gun-hg'°tgEt^®  gEsgA**  awa'°tga°/“ 

that,  ■ behold  who  the  porcupine  toward  stood  at  his  proximity. 

A'sl''®  .sga-ia'°t^*  gEsgA^®  n-lEksa'^asgE^®  n-ts!a'psgE‘®  wT- 

When  he  acroas  went  at  the  doorway  of  the  town  of  the 

mEdI'°kga°/®  ada  wul  ha'usgA®®  \vI-niEdl'°kga°,  “Ts!l'°nA®‘  g’T'°t®* 

great  grizzly  bear,  then  being  said  the  great  grizzly  bear,  "Enter  here, 

n-sI'EplEnsgl!®®  Me  dEin  k!a-xdl'°yut.”®^  Nin!l'®®  gan  da'  wula 

my  friendl  You  shall  a little  eat  with  me.”  That  it  was  rea.son  then  when 

ts!l'°nsgA®‘  a'lif^  awa'°sgA^®  wI-niEdi'°kga°.‘®  Ada'  wula 

entered  theporcu-  at  the  proxiimty  of  the  great  grizzly  bear.  Then  being 

pine 

wT-sE-la'ksEsgA®®  wI-inEdI'°kga°.  Adat  .sa-ga'°.sgA®®  lgu-a'utaga°.®^ 

great  made  fire  the  great  grizzly  Dear.  Then  he  suddenly  took  the  little  porcupine. 

Adat  dEkda'klEgA®*  ga-sEsI'°tga°®®  dil®®  ga-an’6'ntga°.®‘  Adat 

Then  he  tied  ’ his  feet  and  ‘ his  hands.  Then  he 

hal-.sgE'ft®*  gEsgA  dzo'gasgA®®  la'ktga®.®^  Adat  wul  gwa'lklEnsgA®® 

alongside  laid  it  at  the' edge  of  the  fire.  Then  he  burnt 

hak!a'°sgA®"  lgu-a'utaga°.”  Nil®®  ada'  wul  lia'usgA®®  wI-niEdi'°k asgA‘® 

the  back  ofthe  little  porcupine.  He  then  said  the  great  grizzly  to  the 

bear 


w ni  that;  n/i  probably  demonstrative  (§  56) 

« ^aa- reason;  following  mn.'f,  it  means  tiierekork;  tss-  out,  generally  directive,  hut  here  indi- 
cating the  position  outside;  f.'do  to  sit;  -i  he. 

» TIB-  separable  possession;  Ixa-  direction;  aj/  mouth. 

M a preposition  (§  67)  with  subjective  (subjunctive)  pronoun  attached  (§  49). 

« nio  to  see;  after  to  the  connective  is  missing  (§  29). 

» Itff-i-  somewhere,  this  or  that  (§  8,  no.  20) ; iBp-  self  (§  10,  no.  129);  gtt»  something,  what;  lig-t-gd'o 
anything;  lig  i-lBp-gdo  everything. 

fcurfi/on'thc  place  around  (a  nominal  expression).  When  u.sed  in  the  pos.se.ssive,  it  is  considered 
ns  inseparable  po.s.sc.ssion  (§  65i. 

« asl  while  (§  66.  no.  7),  here  followed  by  the  progressive  form. 

<1  d’Btkl'o  progressive  form  of  l.’do  to  sit  (§  37). 

gjoao  this;  gwa'sgA  that  (5  60). 

« an  interjection,  probably  fakula  behold;  I he;  nflo  who. 
o a'wla  porcupine;  -gA  connective  (§26). 

« gun-  toward  (§  10,  no.  114);  h^^tg  to  stand;  -I  he. 

« awCi  proximity  (a  noun  which  corresponds  to  the  particle  gun-  [see  notes  39,  46] ). 

« < subject  of  intransitive  verb,  here  emphatic. 

« Sfa  across  (§  9,  no.  36);  I'd'o  to  go;  -I  he. 

« n-  separable  pronoun;  iBksd'^  doorway. 

M ha'u  to  any. 

sifs.'Jon  (plural,  la'mdzsx)  to  enter  by  (imperative  [S  6.6] ).  , 

M g'lot  here. 

M n-  separable  posse.ssion;  tl'op’Bnsg  friend;  -i  my  (in  addre.ss  [§  51] ). 

« ms  thou  (subjective  [§  49] );  dBm  future  (§59);  k!a-  a little  while  (§  10.  no.  Iff/);  xdVo  to  eat  with 
some  one;  -u  me;  -t  (see  note  32). 

“ wl-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  sB-  to  make  (§13,  no.  164). 

“ t subjective  pronoun;  sa-  suddenly;  gdo  to  take. 

M Igur  little  (§  10,  no.  135). 

M dakl  to  lie  (with  plural  object  dBkda'kl). 

Masl'o  (plural,  gasBsVo  [§  43]). 

«o  di  and;  I connective  (§  30). 

«'  an’d'n  hand;  pa-an'6'n  hands  (§  43). 

“ hal-  along  (§  9,  no.  50);  sgBr  to  lie. 

03  dzdf  edge  (noun  corresponds  to  the  particle  hal-  [see  note  62] ). 

« lak  fire  (cf.  note  32). 

“ rrwalg  to  burn;  gwa'lk.'Bii  to  cau.se  to  burn  (§  17,  no.  1). 

« hak!do  back;  has  Ro  prefix  nB-,  becaase,  os  a part  of  the  laxly,  the  possession  is  inseparable. 
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}ffu-a'ut  a«  la^  gwa'lksgA®®  n-lPni®^  hak!a'°tga°®'’;  “Duu,  duu,” 

little  porcu-  at  when  burnt  the  fur  of  its  back:  “Duu,  duu,” 

pine.  was 

da-y(VgA®*  wI-mEdI'°kga°,  “Dfini  wa'lut,”"”  da-ye'gA“®  a'utaga, 

said  the  great  grizzly  Dear.  “Future  I do  it,”  said  the  porcupine, 

“sEni’aV'id,’®  dEda'klut,”  ada  dEin  wul  wa'luda  nE-ha'unt.” 

“chief;  untie  my  bands,  then  future  being  I do  it  what  you  say.” 

Yagai”  a'lgEt^^  iiESEgii'tgA”  wI-mEdI'°kgA  ha'usgA  Igu-a'uta  gEs’® 

However,  not  he  minded  the  great  grizzly  bear  said  the  little  porcupine  to 

n!l'°tga°,  a wul”sEm-gaP®  wl-gat-g’a'dga°.'^®  N!l'"tgA  k!a-gat-g'a'dEt’® 

him,  because  very  greatly  he  is  strong.  He  is  most’  strong 

gEsga  txan!l'.sgA®  ya'ts!Esga°.®  Nln!!'®®  gan-a'lgEt^''  nlExno'®®  k!abE- 

among  all  animals.  That  reason  not  he  he^ird  the  little 

one 

ha'u.sgA®‘  Jgii-a'uta  gEs’®  n!l'°tga°.  SEtn-gal  wI-a'dzEksga°,®^  adatg’ik 

said  little  porcupine  to  him.  Very  ’ much  proud,  then  he  again 

lagauk-kia'xsEt*®  gEsgA  ts!Em-n-la'ktga°.®'‘ 

to  lire  kicked  him  into  in  the  fireplace. 

[Translation] 

When  it  was  fall,  all  the  animals  were  sitting  in  their  towns.  A 
great  Grizzly  Bear,  on  his  part,  was  also  sitting  in  his  town  in  mid- 
winter. Rain  was  always  falling,  and  it  also  dripped  into  the  house 
of  the  great  Grizzly  Bear.  His  fur  was  wet.  Then  he  was  much 
annoyed  because  it  was  raining  too  long,  therefore  he  sat  at  the 
entrance  of  his  hou.se  and  looked  around  to  see  everything.  While  he 
wa.s  sitting  there,  behold!  Porcupine  came  near  him.  When  he  passed 
the  doorway  of  the  house  of  the  great  Grizzly  Bear,  the  great  Grizzly 
Bear  said,  “ Enter  here,  friend!  You  shall  eat  with  me  for  a little 
while.”  Therefore  the  Porcupine  entered  near  the  great  Grizzly  Bear. 
The  great  Grizzly  Bear  made  a great  fire.  He  suddenly  took  the 
little  Porcupine.  He  tied  his  feet  and  his  hands.  Then  he  laid  him 
near  the  edge  of  the  fire.  Then  the  back  of  the  little  Porcupine  was 
burnt.  Then  the  great  Grizzly  Bear  said  to  the  little  Porcupine  when 
"Iwre /lot.'d'o  back  fur  (§  22). 

® This  verb  ha.s  always  subjective  pronouns  (see  § 49). 

” Here  indicative,  therefore  -u  objective  pronoun  with  third  person  object  f5  601 
asm'&'g-ld  chief  (see  § 33). 

” liio  to  untie.  Here  indicative  construction  in  place  of  imperative. 

dEda'kl  bands;  -u  my;  -t  (see  note  32). 

” yagai  however  (§  15  no.  174). 

’»  a'lfB  not  (5  15,  no.  180;  S 63) . 

" nesga'  to  mind;  -tge  connective  (§  24  BI2  absent). 

" gEs  preposition,  definite  form  before  pronoun  designating  human  beings  fS  281 
" a will  because  (§  67,  no.  11).  a 

™ wi-  greatly  (§  10,  no.  73);  gat-g'a-d  strong  (a  compound  of  g-ad  person). 

^ k.a-  exceedingly  (here  used  as  superlative  [§  10,  no.  106]). 

nExnu’  to  hear;  no  connective  after  vowels  (§29). 

»'  fc.'o5B  the  little  one,  poorly  (§  10,  no.  113),  also  plural  to  Ura-  small. 

“ a'dzBk  proud. 

“ lagauk-  from  the  sides  of  the  house  to  the  fire;  klaxs  to  kick. 

U.sm-  the  inside;  n-  place  (§  12,  no.  157);  tak  fire. 
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the  fur  on  his  back  was  burnt,  “Dim,  duu!”  said  the  great  Grizzly 
Bear.  “I  will  do  it,”  said  the  Porcupine.  “Chief,  untie  my  bands, 
then  I will  do  what  you  say.”  However,  the  gieat  Grizzly  Bear  did 
not  mind  what  the  little  Porcupine  said  to  him,  because  he  was  very 
strong.  He  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  animals,  therefore  he  did  not 
listen  to  what  the  poor  little  Porcupine  said  to  him.  He  was  very 
proud.  Then  he  kicked  him  again  into  the  fireplace. 
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KWAKIUTL 


By  Franz  Boas 


§ 1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Wakashan  stock  embraces  the  languages  sjjoken  by  a number 
of  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  extending 
southward  to  Cape  Flattery  in  the  state  of  W ashington.  Two_ 
principal  groups  may  be  distinguished — the  Nootka  and  the  Ivwa- 
kiutl.  The  former  is  spoken  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  island 
and  at  Cape  Flattery,  the  latter  on  Vancouver  island  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia  northward  to  the  deep  inlets  just  south  of  Skeena 
river.  The  outlying  islands  north  of  Milbank  sound  are  occupied  by 
a branch  of  the  Tsimshian,  while  the  coasts  of  Bentinck  Arm  are 
inhabited  by  the  Bellacoola,  a tribe  speaking  a Salish  language.  The 
neighbors  of  the  Wakashan  tribes  are  the  Tsimshian  to  the  north, 
Athapascan  tribes  to  the  northeast,  Salish  tribes  to  the  southeast  and 
south,  and  the  Quileute  at  Cape  Flattery.  Among  all  these 
languages,  only  the  Salish  and  the  Quileute  exhibit  some  morpho- 
logical similarities  to  the  Kwakiutl. 

The  Kwakiutl  language  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  sub- 
languages or  main  dialects — the  northern,  or  the  dialect  of  the  tribes 
of  Gardner  inlet  and  Douglas  channel;  the  central,  or  the  dialect  of 
the  tribes  of  Milbank  sound  and  Rivers  inlet;  and  the  southern, 
which  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  south  and  southeast  of  Rivers  inlet. 
Each  of  these  main  dialects  is  subdivided  into  sub-dialects  which 
differ  somewhat  in  phonetics,  form,  and  vocabulary.  Their  number 
can  not  be  determined  exactly,  since  almost  every  village  has  its  own 
peculiarities.  They  may,  however,  be  grouped  in  a number  of 
divisions.  Only  the  divisions  of  the  southern  dialect  are  Icnown. 
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There  are  four  of  tliese.  The  most  northern  is  spoken  in  tlie  villages 
of  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Vancouver  island  and  of  Smith  inlet; 
the  second,  in  the  region  from  Hardy  bay  to  Nimkish  river,  including 
the  islands  which  form  the  eastern  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  sound; 
the  third  is  spoken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Knight  inlet;  and  the  last, 
in  Bute  inlet  and  the  region  of  Valdez  island. 

The  second  of  these  dialects,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Kwakiutl 
tribe  of  Vancouver  island,  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  discus- 
sion. The  proper  name  of  the  tribe  is  Kwa'g  uf;  the  name  of  its 
language,  Kwa'klwala.  A treatise  on  the  grammar  of  this  language, 
by  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hall,*  was  published  in  1889;  but  the  author  has 
not  succeeded  in  elucidating  its  structural  peculiarities.  1 have 
published  a brief  sketch  of  the  grammar  in  the  Reports  of  the  ('om- 
mittee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  (’anada,  appointed  b}'  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,*  and  another  in 
the  American  Anthro'pologist.^  Texts  in  the  language,  collected  by 
me,  were  publi.shed  by  the  Unite  ! States  National  Museum,'*  and 
other  series  of  texts,  also  collected  by  me  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
George  Hunt,  will  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition.®  A series  taken  down  without  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Hunt  from  the  lips  of  various  informants  will  be  found  in 
the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology.®  Refer- 
ences in  the  following  sketch  refer  to  volume  iii  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Jesup  Expedition,  if  not  stated  otherwi.se;  v and  x refer  to 
the  respective  volumes  of  the  same  series;  U.S.N.M.  to  the  paper  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1895; 
CS  to  the  Kwakiutl  Tales  in  the  Columbia  University  Series.  The 
first  Arabic  number  of  each  reference  indicates  the  page  of  the  vol- 
ume, the  second  the  line  on  the  page. 

> A grammar  of  the  Kwagiutl  I.anguage,  TTansa<tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1888,  ii,  57-105. 

» Sixth  Report,  Report  of  the  BritUh  Asaociationfor  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1891, 055-068;  also  Eleventh 
Report,  Ibid.,  1896,  585-580. 

•N.S.,  II,  708-721. 

* Annual  Report  for  1895,  311-737,  particularly  665-731. 

6 Vol.  Ill,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  by  Franz  Boas  and  George  Hunt.  Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1902-1905.  Vol.  X, 
Parti,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  Second  Series,  by  Franz  Boas  and  George  Hunt.  Leiden,  E.J.  Brill,  1906.  Vol.  V, 
Part  2,  The  Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver  Island,  by  Franz  Boas.  Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1909. 

Kwakiutl  Tales,  by  Franz  Boas.  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology,  Vol.  II. 
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PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§ 2.  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Kwakiutl  is  very  rich.  It  abounds  in 
sounds  of  the  h series  and  of  the  Z series.  The  system  of  consonants 
includes  velars,  palatals,  anterior  palatals,  alveolars,  and  labials. 
The  palatal  series  (English  Tc)  seems  to  occur  only  in  combination  with 
u articulations,  or  as  labio-palatals.  The  anterior  palatals  may,  how- 
ever, also  be  explained  as  a Z;  series  with  i position  of  the  mouth;  so 
that  the  two  classes  of  palatals  and  anterior  palatals  may  be  consid- 
ered as  modifications  of  the  same  series.  The  anterior  palatals  have 
a markedly  affricative  character.  In  most  of  these  groups  we  find  a 
sonant,  surd,  fortis,  and  spirant.  The  sonant  is  harder  than  the  cor- 
responding English  sound.  The  surd  is  pronounced  with  a full  breath, 
while  the  fortis  is  a surd  with  increased  stress  and  suddenness  of 
articulation,  and  accompanying  closure  of  the  glottis.  The  sonant 
is  so  strong  that  it  is  very  easily  mistaken  for  a surd,  and  even 
more  easily  for  a weakly  pronounced  fortis,  since  in  many  com- 
binations the  laryngeal  intonation  which  characterizes  the  sonant 
appears  like  the  glottal  stop  which  always  accompanies  the  fortis. 
Besides  the  groups  mentioned  before,  we  have  a series  of  lateral 
linguals  or  Z sounds,  the  glottal  stop,  and  li,  y,  and  w. 

This  system  may  be  represented  as  follows : 


Velar 

Sonant 

g 

Surd 

Fortis 

2-' 

Spirant 

X 

Nasal 

Palatal 

(j{w) 

t(w) 

k!{w) 

a:“(w) 

— 

Anterior  palatal  . . 

O' 

Jr 

k-! 

X' 

11 

Alveolar  .... 

d 

t 

t! 

s(y) 



Affricative  .... 

dz 

ts 

ts! 

Labial 

b 

P 

p! 

— 

m 

Lateral 

L 

L 

l! 

1, 1 



Glottal  stop,  ^ 

Jl, 

y, 

w 

The  vowels  are  quite  variable.  The  indistinct  e is  very  frequent. 
The  two  pairs  i e and  o u probably  represent  each  a single  interme- 
diate sound.  The  whole  series  of  vowels  may  be  represented  as 
follows : 


i e 
I e 
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E 

a 

d 


A 

0 

d 


0 u 
0 u 
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By  certain  grammatical  processes,  consonants  may  be  weakened 
hardened,  or  aspirated.  These  changes  take  place  in  accordance 
with  the  phonetic  table  given  before.  The  hardened  surd  becomes 
a fortis,  and  the  weakened  fortis  or  surd  becomes  a sonant.  The 
hardened  and  softened  sonants  strengthen  their  glottal  element  to 
an  E.  Examples  of  these  changes  will  be  given  in  §4.  By  aspiration 
the  series  of  Tc  sounds  and  of  l sounds  are  transformed  into  their  cor- 
responding spirants,  while  in  the  dental  and  labial  series  aspira- 
tion does  not  occur.  The  hardening  and  weakening  of  the  spirants 
reveals  a number  of  unexpected  relations  of  sounds.  We  find — 


Spirants 

1 1 ardened 

Weakpned 

X 

X^ 

X 

x{w) 

‘w 

W 

X‘ 

n 

S 

ts! 

y or  dz 

1 

H 

1 

Similar  relations  of  consonants  ajifjcar  in  cases  of  reduplication. 
Thus  we  have  — 

e'qa  reduplicated  e's^eqa  {q  and  s) 
qlu'lyak'^  reduplicated  q.'ulsq.’u'lyak"  {s  and  y) 

The  change  of  x'  into  n suggests  that  the  n may  belong  rather  to  the 
anterior  palatal  series  than  to  the  alveolar  series. 

The  nasals,  I,  y,  and  w,  when  weakened,  become  sonant  by  being 
preceded  by  the  glottal  stop,  y and  w are  clearly  related  to  i and  u. 

§ 3.  Sound  Groupings 

The  Kwakiutl  language  does  not  admit  clusters  of  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  words.  Extensive  clusters  of  consonants  are  rare; 
and  even  combinations  of  two  consonants  are  restricted  in  number, 
their  sequence  being  governed  by  rules  of  euphony.  On  the  whole, 
a stop  (i.  e.,  a sonant,  surd,  or  fortis)  can  not  be  followed  by  another 
consonant.  This  is  carried  through  rigidly  in  the  case  of  the  palatals 
and  laterals,  while  combinations  of  consonants  in  which  the  first  is 
an  alveolar  or  bilabial  stop  do  occur,  p followed  by  consonants  is 
not  rare;  t followed  b}""  consonants  is  by  far  less  frequent.  The  cor- 
responding sonants  followed  by  a consonant  do  not  appear  as  often, 
because  the  intonation  of  the  vocal  cords  tends  to  increase  in  strength, 
and  an  e is  introduced  which  separates  the  sounds. 
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Besides  combinations  with  precedent  palatal  stops,  a few  others 
are  rigidly  avoided.  These  are  l-s,  l-n,  l-lc^,  l-g^,  l-x^,  s-g^,  sk'^. 
Combinations  of  t sounds  followed  by  s do  not  occur,  because  they 
unite  and  form  an  affricative  sound;  h occurs  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  (except  in  the  imitation  of  the  language  of  a monster), 
and  does  not  enter  into  consonantic  clusters,  y and  w are  strongly 
vocalic,  and  are  always  followed  by  vowels,  although  they  may  be 
preceded  by  consonants,  w following  a Ic  sound  is  assimilated  by 
it,  so  that  the  Tc  sound  is  pronounced  with  u position  of  the  lips,  as  a 
labio-palatal. 

Clusters  of  three  or  more  consonants  follow  the  same  rules  as  com- 
bination of  two  consonants,  so  that  clusters  are  possible  as  long  as 
any  two  adjoining  consonants  tolerate  each  other.  We  find,  for 
instance,  xsd,  xst,  x'^st,  x^st!,  x'dg’,  nxs,  nx'q!,  nx's,  nsL,  nit,  nib,  mxs, 
mx's,  mx'd,  msL,  mils,  mlw,  Ixl,  Ixs,  Ixm,  IxL,  Ix'^s,  Ix'd,  Ix'l,  Isd;  and 
of  clusters  of  four  consonants,  xsdx,  mx'st,  nx'st. 

§ 4.  Euphonic  Laws 

There  are  a considerable  number  of  rules  of  euphony  which  govern 
the  sequence  of  sounds.  These  become  active  when  two  phonetic 
elements  come  into  contact  by  composition  or  by  syntactic  co-ordi- 
nation. They  are  partly  ante-active  (i.  e.,  working  forward)  or  pro- 
gressive, partly  retroactive  or  regressive,  partly  reciprocal.  The  ante- 
active  processes  include  laws  of  assimilation  and  of  consonantic  elision ; 
the  retroactive  processes  consist  in  the  hardening  and  softening  of  con- 
sonants; the  reciprocal  influence  manifests  itself  in  contraction  and 
consonantic  assimilation.  Since  the  rules  of  consonantic  combination 
(§  3)  relate  partly  to  the  initial,  partly  to  the  terminal  consonant  of 
the  combination,  these  changes  are  apparently  partly  ante-active, 
partly  retroactive;  but  since  they  are  founded  on  the  mutual  in- 
fluence of  adjoining  sounds,  they  are  better  treated  under  the  head 
of  reciprocal  changes. 

(i)  Ante-active  Changes 

The  u vowels  do  not  admit  of  a following  anterior  palatal,  which  is 
changed  into  a palatal  with  following  w,  or,  as  we  may  say,  Jc  sounds 
with  i tinge  become  k sounds  with  u tinge  when  following  a u vowel; 
or  Jc  sounds  following  u vowels  are  labialized.  Posterior  palatals' 
when  following  a u vowel,  also  assume  a u tinge. 
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Instances  of  tliese  changes  are  the  following: 


(m'wayu-g'Ua) 

(sd'-g'anicm) 

{ui’wayu-g'a) 

(d'-g'iw-e^) 

(d-gig-a) 

{^ma'qes  [ayaha]  so‘-k‘as) 

{d'-k'dx'-e^) 

{d'-k'!in-¥) 

{5'-k‘  !ilg-e‘) 

(hd'-x'Hd) 


m'wayugvnla  to  make  a sal- 
mon-weir  26.39 
sd'gwanEm  you  perhaps 
146.28 

ui'wayugwa  this  salmon-weir 
d'gwiwe^  forehead  19.5 
b'guye^  inside 

‘md'qes{dyaha)sd‘kwas  really 
thrown  into  my  belly  478.1 
o'kwdx'e^  knee  154.11 
o'k.’wine^  body  61.13 
d'k.'wulge^  front  of  body 
bd'x^vnd  to  leave 


Changes  of  velars  following  a u vowel : 

{^md' xulayu-ga)  ^md'xnlayuyim  Potlatch-Pres- 

ent-Woman 142.1 

{U!d-g-e^)  tsfb'gu'e^  given  away  among 

other  things 

{yd-xa)  yd'xwa  to  say  “yo”  X 176.19 

When  the  vowel  following  the  k after  a u vowel  is  an  e,  the  timbre 
of  the  weak  vowel  tends  towards  the  u. 

When  a u vowel  is  followed  by  a consonantic  cluster  the  first  sound 
of  which  is  a k sound  (according  to  § 3 these  can  be  only  x',  or  x), 
the  X'  changes  to  x“,  while  the  others  remain  unaffected. 

{yu'-x'sd)  yu'x^sd  it  is  entirely  this  102.18 

(o-x'siu-e^)  5'xHiwe^  mouth  of  river 

On  the  other  hand — 

{d-XLd-e^)  d'xLd^  head  ]>art 

(ho-xLe)  hd'xLe  to  leave  a miserable 

|)erson 

The  u tinge  of  k sounds  and  the  very  short  u do  not  seem  to  modify 
the  following  anterior  palatal  g,  at  least  not  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  older  generation. 

{ybk'^-g-aH)  yd'k!ug-aH  (not  yd'k!ugwaH) 

noise  of  wind 

{TnEg^-g’it-x'^ld)  mEgug  % tied  to  put  things  on 

the  body  199.11 

Examples  of  change  of  the  anterior  palatal  to  the  medial  labio- 

palatal  kw  are,  however,  not  absent. 

(dd'doq'^-k-ina-la)  da' doxkwinala  to  see  accident- 

ally 
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I have  recorded  as  equally  admissible — 

g'o'x'^g'in  and  g'd'x'^gun  my  visible  house  here 
g'o'x'^g'asn  and  g'o'x'^gwar^n  my  invisible  house  here 

While  the  rule  just  described  is  founded  entirely  on  the  phonetic 
influence  of  the  stem  element  upon  its  suflix,  we  have  also  a class  of 
phonetic  changes  which  are  due  to  etymological  causes,  and  can  not 
be  brought  entirely  under  phonetic  rules. 

When  a word  ending  in  a consonant  is  followed  by  a suffix  beginning 
with  another  consonant,  there  is  a strong  tendency  to  elision  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  although  the  combination  may  be 
admissible  according  to  the  general  phonetic  laws.  Thus  the  com- 
pound of  the  stem  qds-  to  walk,  and  the  suffix  -x'Hd  to  begin,  would 
result  in  the  phonetically  admissible  combination  qd’sx'Hd,  which  we 
find  in  a word  like  ^wdlasx'e'  lynx.  NeAmrtheless,  the  resulting  form 
is  qa'sHd.  The  elision  of  the  initial  sound  of  the  suffix  is  therefore  not 
entirely  due  to  phonetic  causes,  and  must  be  treated  in  detail  in  a 
discussion  of  the  suffixes.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  suffixes  in  ques- 
tion may  be  compounds  of  two  suffixes,  the  first  of  the  combination 
being  dropped.  The  question  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  § 18 
(p.  449). 

Another  ante-active  change  which  is  not  entirely  due  to  phonetic 
causes  is  the  transformation  of  A into  wd  after  n and  vowels,  which 
occurs  in  a few  suffixes : for  instance — 


t!e'p-d  to  step  off 
sop-d'la  to  chop  off 
Tc'at-d'la  long  thing  on  water 

iriEX-d'la  canoe  drifts  on  water 


Id'^d  to  be  off  (the  right  line) 
dd'wd  to  fail  to  hold 
han-wd'la  hollow  thing  on 
water 

g'i'-wdla  to  be  on  water 


{2)  lietronrtive  Chauf/es 

The  changes  just  mentioned  are  best  explained  as  an  effect  of  the 
•stem  upon  the  suffix.  We  find,  however,  also  others,  indicating 
an  action  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem.  These  consist  in  a hardening 
or  weakening  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem,  and  can  not  be 
explained  by  phonetic  causes,*  but  must  be  founded  on  etymological 
processes. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  processes  which  were  men- 
tioned before  in  § 2.  In  the  first  column  the  stems  are  given,  the 
terminal  sounds  of  which  are  modified  by  the  addition  of  suffixes, 
n the  second  column  hardened  forms  are  given,  in  the  third  weakened 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 28  x j. 
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forms.  In  order  to  make  the  chanj2;es  more  readily  recognizable,  the 
sullixes  are  separated  from  the  stems  hy  means  of  hyphens. 

(a)  Theme  ends  in  surd  or  fortis: 

Theme  Hardened  Weakened 


ep-  to  ])inch 

qap-  to  U])set 

xad'p!  cradle  53.42 
wat-  to  lead 
yat-  to  rattle 

at!-  sinew 
t!ek‘-  to  lie  on  back 
256.38 

IcH'lak'-  to  club 
LEink'-  to  wedge 

gEg  - wife 
man 

tek'^-  to  expect 

xunk'^-  child 

^UEmulc^  one  per- 
son 

Elq^  to  put  out 
tongue 

ydq^-  to  lie  dead 
wunq-  deep 
Tc'fimL-  to  adze 

qluld'L-  to  hide 


e'p!-ld  to  begin  to 
pinch 

qapl-a'lod  to  upset 
on  rock  179.27 


ya'tl-ala  rattle  sound 
229.27 


k'le'lak'I-ene^  club- 
bing 

LEink  ! ExTd  to  wedge 
neck,  i.  e.,  foot  of 
tree 

gd'  gnk  !a  to  try  to  get 
a wife 

l)Ek!-u's  man  in 
woods 


^UEind'klus  one  per- 
son on  ground  CS 
212.11 

Elq!w-enox^  a person 
who  removes  cin- 
ders from  eye  with 
tongue 


k‘ H'mLl-dla  noise  of 
adzing,  U.S.N.M. 
677.19 


e'h-ayu  dice  1 12.93 

qah-e's  xipset  on  the 
beach 

xad'h-Ek'^  cradled 
wd'd-Ek'^  led  109.6 


ad-e'g  i hack  sinew 
tie'g'-il  to  lie  on  hack 
in  house  259.12 


LE'mg-ayu  wedge 

gsg'a'd  having  a wife 

bEgw-i's  man  on 
beach 

tegu-‘nd'kula  to  come 
in  sight  being  ex- 
pected X 186.2 
xu'ngwad  having  a 
child  CS  170.11 
^nEmb'gms  one  per- 
son on  beach 


yd'gw-is  lying  dead 
on  beach 

wu'nq-il  deei)  floor 
187.23 


qluln'  L-^nd'kula  to 

go  along  hiding 
262.39 
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(b)  Theme  ends  in  sonant: 


Theme 

Hardened 

Weakened 

Dzd'wacl  Knight 

Dzd'wadE-enox^  peo- 

inlet 

ple  of  Knight  inlet 

(jEQ'a^d  having  a 

gEg'a'dE-ene^  state  of 

wife 

having  a wife 

^nd'x'^id  ilay  comes 

^nd'x'^lda-enox^  a 

condition  in  which 
day  is  coming  reg- 
ularly 393.4 

me'x'ha  to  burn  at 

me'x'hadlc^  burnt  at 

end 

end  247.9 

(jd'sHd  to  walk 

qd'sHda-as  walking 
place 

lUEg'-  to  caulk 

mEq'de'n¥  caulking 
100.32 

(c)  Theme  ends  in  spirant,  continued  lateral, 

or  nasal: 

Theme 

Hardened 

Weakened 

dsnx-  to  sing 

dd'dEUx-^a  to  tr}^  to 
sing 

iox“-  to  stand 

m'^w-a  to  stand  on 

Ld'w-ayu  salmon- 

rock 

weir 

qamx^-  down  of 

(jd'qam^w-a  to  try  to 

bird 

put  on  down  of  bird 

‘max^-  potlatch 

^md'w-ayu  means  of 
giving  ])otlatch 

sex“-  to  ])  addle 

se'^w-enox^  paddler 

se'w-ayu  paddle 

mix'-  to  strike  with 

md'man-a  trying  to 

mEn-a'tsIe  striking 

fist 

strike 

receptacle  (drum) 

Tries  not 

Tr  !e'ts!en¥  not  beinir 
10.9 

flES-  to  flatten 

plsy-a'yu  means  of 
flattening 

qds-  to  walk 

qd'y-ansm  obtained 
by  walking 

tids-  to  cut 

t!d'dz-ato  to  cut  ear 

tsldl-  black 

tsIoH-E'mya  with 

tsdl-atd  with  black 

black  cheek 

ear 

Tril-  afraid 

Tril-E'm  fear 

g'U-  to  walk  on 

g'd' g'iH-a  to  try  to 

four  feet 

walk  on  four  feet 

^theI-  white 

‘mElbo'  white-chested 

ham-  to  eat 

Tia^m-d'yu  eating  in- 

strument  (fork) 

§ i 
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Stems  endinf?  m s and  present  peculiar  forms  when  the  accent 
falls  upon  the  semivocalic  y and  w,  into  which  these  sounds  are  trans- 
formed. The  y becomes  e,  the  w becomes  o.  Thus  we  have  from — 


x'is-  to  disappear 

qfjils-  to  sink  under  water 

^TYiEns-  to  measure 
t'.Ems-  to  beat  time 

sex^-  to  paildle 

to  ilance 


x'e'^ndJcula  to  disappear  grad- 
ually 

qlEle'lc^  sunk  into  water  V 

488.9 

^niEne'Tc'^  measured  V 477.1 
tlEme'dzo  to  beat  time  on  a 
flat  thing  III  86.5 
sid'^ndkula  to  paddle  along  III 

297.10 

yu'^ndkvla  to  dance  along 


In  some  cases  the  preceding  vowel,  if  accented,  is  contracted  with 
the  y which  has  originated  from  s. 


qas-  to  walk 


qd'^nakula  to  walk  along 
qd'nddze^  to  walk  alongside  of 


The  use  of  dz  and  y in  place  of  s does  not  seem  to  follow  any  definite 
ndes.  Thus  we  find — 


lE'ndzEm  (Ja-ns-Em)  means  of 
taking  under  water  X 62.10 
qd'dzas  place  of  walking  (con- 
sidered not  as  goods  as 
qd'yas) 

gwd'yAxsta  (gwds-Exsta)  to 
bring  mouth  near  to  one  III 
71.33 

^wd'layas  {hodlas-as)  size  X 
161.25 


^rriE'nyEin  {^niEns-Em)  meas- 
uring instrument 


Jid'dzEXstax'^td  (hds-EXSta- 
x'^ld)  to  begin  to  make  noise 
III  161.22 

ha^rie'dzas  (han-es-as)  canoe 
lying  on  beach  X 161.17 


A purely  phonetic  change  belonging  to  this  class  is  the  palataliza- 
tion of  and  preceding  an  o or  u.  q!dk'^-  slave  becomes  qld'lc-o; 

^mEk'^-  A ROUND  THING  BEING  IN  A POSITION  becomes  Ek'd' la  ROUND 
THING  ON  WATER  (island) ; p£x“-  TO  FLOAT  becomes  pEX'd'la  to 


FLOAT  ON  AVATER. 


(3)  JReciprocaf  Chouf/es 

These  are  partly  purely  phonetic,  partly  etymological.  Contact  of 
consonants  results  in  their  adaptation  to  admissible  combinations. 
Therefore  terminal  k and  l surds  are  changed  before  initial  conso- 
nants of  suffixes  into  their  spirants.  This  change  is  also  made  w^hen, 
in  a sequence  of  two  words  which  stand  in  close  syntactic  relation, 
§ 4 
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the  former  ends  in  a it  or  z surd,  and  the  latter  begins  with  a conso- 
nant. On  the  other  hand,  s following  a I becomes  ts;  s following  a t 
forms  with  it  ts;  and  s and  a preceding  s are  transformed  into  ts.  In 
some  cases  these  changes  persist  even  after  the  elision  of  the  first 
consonant  of  the  suffix,  in  accordance  vdth  § 4 (1).  From  liauL-  to 
SHOOT,  and  -x'Hd  to  begin,  we  have  ha'nVld.  This  phenomenon 
vdll  be  more  fully  discussed  in  § 18  (p.  449).  In  a number  of 
instances  t before  an  alTricative  changes  to  1. 

Surd  Tc  stops  changed  into  spirants : 


^nelc‘  to  say 

nd'^nak'^  to  return 

weq^-  to  shove  a long  thing 
mdk'^-io  tie 

L changed  into  1: 
yiL-  to  tie 


^ne'x'dEms  time  of  saying 
^nex'L  he  will  say  III  33.13 
nd'^nax'^L  he  Avill  return  home 
III  33.26 

we'^x^stsnd  to  shove  into  water 
mo'x^hdla  to  tie  to  end  III 
89.15 

yilpte'gsnd  to  tie  to  a pole  III 
158.'32 


dL-  to  tear 

Icwe'xalaL-xwa 

s following  I changed  to  ts: 
(k.'we'l-so^) 
{q!ox-ts!d-eL-sa) 

{lEgwi/l-sa  g'd'Tc'^) 

s following  d ov  t forms  ts: 
{Ld'gvnlb  Eud-ses) 

(le'tEmd-so^) 


dlts’.E'nd  to  tear  through  (a 
string) 

Tcwe'xalalxwa  will  dance  this 
III  447.4 

Tctwe'ltso^  feasted  III  32.32 
qld'xts! Evnltsa  to  dress  in  III 
303.26 

lEgvn'ltsa  g'dJc^  the  fire  of  the 
house 

Ld'gwllhEntses  to  push  nose 
with  his  III  349.20 
le'tETntsd^  cover  is  taken  off 
from  face  III  109.23 

s following  another  s forms  with  it  ts: 

{ax^d  s-SEn)  ax^d'tssn  place  of  my  III  32.6 

{qd  s-se^stdla)  qd' tse^stdla  to  walk  around  III 

23.13 

The  sounds  y and  w,  when  interconsonantic,  change  to  e and  o; 
{mEny-lc^  [from  rriEns-])  ' mEue'lc^  measured 
it!E7ny-dzd[homt!Ems-])  ttmie'dzd  to  beat  time  on 

somethin^:  flat 


§ 4 
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{plsy-li^  [from  piss-]) 
{qumw-k'^  [from  </CTna:“-]) 


plelc'^  one  to  whom  potlatch  is 
given  III  163.40 
qEmd'lc'^  covered  with  do\vn 
III  153.35 


{xEW-k'^  [from  xex“-])  a:oA-“  split  IV  246.39 

On  the  other  hand,  e and  d preceding  a vowel  become  y and  w. 


{d-ag-r) 

Lb^  and 

^ne'x'so^  he  was  told 
xd'e^  something  split 

Ld'sande^  seaside 
The  ending  e^,  when  i)receded  by 
vowel,  changes  to  a^y. 
nd'qe^  mind 
g'i'game^  chief 

The  diphthong  ay,  when  j)receding 
ayb'l  desired 
{qay-^nd'lcula  [from  qds-]) 


awd'ge  crotch 
LFfwls  and  his 
^ne'x'SE^weda  K.  K.  was  told 
xd'^yas  his  thing  that  has  been 
split 

Ld'sand^yas  its  seaside 
consonant  and  followed  by  a 

nd'qahjas  his  mind 
g'l'gam.a,^yas  his  chief 
consonant,  becomes  d. 
d'xula  to  desire 
qd^nd'lcula  to  walk  along 


Another  class  of  reciprocal  changes  affect  the  vowels.  It  seems 
that  there  are  no  purely  phonetic  rules  which  restrict  the  sequence 
of  vowels,  but  contractions  occur  which  depend  upon  the  etymological 
value  of  the  suflix.  Thus  the  suffix -a  (p.  533),  when  following  a 
terminal  a,  is  contracted  with  it  into  d,  o'^ma-a  that  ciiiei-tainess 
becoming  b'^md;  with  terminal  o it  is  contracted  into  6,  ili'wayo-a 
that  salmon  river  becoming  Ld'wayb.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have,  in  the  case  of  other  suffixes,  yd'xaaqbs  your  coming,  in  which 
two  adjoining  a’s  are  not  contracted. 

Similar  contractions  occur  in  a number  of  suffixes: 

tsId'riEm  obtained  by  drawing 
water 

lawd'mas  to  cause  to  be  off 
from  a line 

ts.'d'yu  instrument  for  draw- 
ing water 

ts.'d'nEm  obtained  by  giving 
Llayd'p!  to  exchange 
lExd'lisEm  to  die  of  coughing 

The  consonants  m and  Z have  a similar  effect  upon  vowels. 

(de'gEm-ayu)  de'gEmyu  means  of  wiping  face 

(t! Em-ayu)  tlE'myu  thread,  i.  e.,  means  of 

sewing 


{tstd-anEm) 

(Id'wd-dmas) 

(ts!d-ayu) 

{tsId-anEtn) 

(L.'dyb-ap!) 

(lExd'-dlisEm) 
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GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES  (§§  5-8) 

§ 5.  Enumeration  of  Grammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by 
means  of  three  processes.  These  are — 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  stem. 

3.  Position. 

§ 6.  Composition 

Kwakiutl  possesses  a large  number  of  stems  which  occur  seldom 
without  word-forming  affixes.  The  latter  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
always  attached  to  the  ends  of  stems  or  of  derivatives  of  stems.  The 
number  of  stems  exceeds  by  far  the  number  of  suffixes.  The  mean- 
ing of  many  of  these  suffixes  can  not  be  determined,  and  in  their 
phonetic  values  they  appear  subordinate  to  the  stems  with  which 
they  firmly  coalesce. 

Two  processes  bring  about  the  coalescence  between  stem  and  suffix: 
(1)  Phonetic  contact  phenomena  and  (2)  contact  phenomena  due  to 
the  individual  character  of  the  stem  and  of  the  suffix  (see  § 4) . 

The  former  of  these  processes  is  founded  entirely  on  phonetic  laws, 
and  includes  the  transformation  in  the  suffix  of  a Ic  sound  into  the 
corresponding  sound  with  u timber,  after  terminal  u or  o sound  of  the 
stem  or  preceding  suffix;  the  change  of  a Ic^  and  preceding  an  o or  w 
into  Ic  and  x';  modification  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix,  and  of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  which 
form  inadmissible  combinations;  and  contraction. 

The  second  group  of  processes  can  not  be  explained  by  phonetic 
laws,  but  depends  upon  the  individuality  of  the  suffix  and  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix.  The  phenomena  involved  are  contractions  of 
the  terminal  stem  and  initial  suffix  vowels,  although  the  combination 
of  vowels  may  be  cjuite  admissible;  elision  of  consonants;  introduc- 
tion of  connective  consonants;  and  retroactive  changes  which  affect 
the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  a connective  consonant  may  be  traced  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  retention  of  the  terminal  sound  of  a 
suffix  when  combined  with  other  suffixes,  while  the  same  sound  has 
been  lost  when  the  same  suffix  closes  the  word  (see  p.  532). 

The  modifications  which  affect  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  a group  of  suffixes  which  usually  follow 
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the  stem  itself,  and  do  not  readily  admit  an}'^  preceding  suffixes. 
Most  of  these  either  harden  or  weaken  the  terminal  consonant  of  tlie 
stem,  although  there  is  also  a considerable  number  of  suffixes  of  this 
class  which  do  not  produce  aBy  changes  other  than  those  entailed  by 
purely  phonetic  laws.  In  a few  cases  the  changes  produced  by  the 
suffix  are  very  irregular.  It  is  probable  that  no  verbal  or  nominal 
stem  ever  appears  without  a suffix  of  this  class.  Therefore  the 
terminal  sound  of  a stem  can  not  be  determined  unless  it  occurs 
with  a suffix  which  produces  no  change. 

§ 7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Stem 

Setting  aside  the  secondary  changes  produced  by  the  action  of 
phonetic  laws  and  by  the  mutual  effect  of  stem  and  suffix,  we  find  that 
reduplication  and  change  of  vowel  are  used  to  express  grammatical 
concepts.  In  the  verb  we  find  complete  duplication  of  the  stem,  with 
assimilation  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  first  repeated  syllable 
with  the  following  consonant;  for  instance,  Idq'^-  to  fish  halibut, 
Idx'Hoqwa  to  fish  now  and  again.  True  reduplication  is,  on  the 
whole,  restricted  to  the  initial  consonant.  The  vowel  of  the  redupli- 
cated syllable  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  stem-vowel,  but 
differs  according  to  the  function  of  reduplication.  Vowel-changes  in 
the  stem  are  rare,  and  consist  generally  of  a lengthening  of  the  stem- 
vowel.  In  many  cases  they  may  be  explained  as  modified  redupli- 
cation. 

§ 8.  Position 

The  position  of  words  in  the  sentence  is  determined  by  syntactic 
particles.  The  parts  of  the  sentence  are  held  together  firmly,  and 
their  position  is  definitely  determined  by  their  coalescence  with 
syntactic  elements  which  indicate  the  relations  of  subject,  object, 
instrument,  and  possession.  By  this  means  the  whole  sentence  is 
knit  together  so  firmly  that  a separation  into  words  is  quite  arbitrary. 
The  firmness  of  this  word-complex  is  due  largely  to  the  complete 
phonetic  coalescence  of  the  syntactic  particle  with  the  preceding 
word,  and  to  its  function  as  determining  the  .syntactic  value  of  the 
following  word.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  whether  this 
is  an  original  trait  of  the  language,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a phonetic 
decadence  of  the  syntactic  elements,  similar  to  the  one  that  may  be 
observed  in  French  in  the  combinations  between  verb  and  pronoun. 
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IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

(§§  9-17) 

§ 9.  Character  of  Stems 

Although  the  formal  distinction  of  noun  and  verb  is  quite  sharp, 
the  great  freedom  wth  which  nouns  may  be  transformed  into  v^rbs, 
and  verbs  into  nouns,  makes  a classification  difficult.  All  stems 
seem  to  be  neutral,  neither  noun  nor  verb;  and  their  nominal  or 
verbal  character  seems  to  depend  solely  upon  the  suffix  with  which 
they  are  used,  although  some  suffixes  are  also  neutral.  I am  led  to 
this  impression  chiefly  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes  with 
stems  that  occur  as  nouns,  as  well  as  with  others  that  occur  as 
verbs.  A separation  of  suffixes  of  nouns  and  those  of  verbs  can  be 
carried  through  only  when  the  sense  of  the  suffix  requires  its  com- 
position with  either  a verb  or  a noun,  and  even  in  these  cases  com- 
positions with  the  opposite  class  occur  which  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  understand.  The  neutral  character  of  the  stem  may  also  be  the 
reason  why  many  suffixes  are  attached  to  the  stem  freed  of  all  word- 
forming elements.  Examples  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes 
with  stems  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  class  as  either  nominal  or 
verbal  are — 

bsklu's  man  of  the  woods  (from  hsg^  man,  -s  in  woods) 

Ue'hlES  to  lie  on  back  on  ground  (from  Heir-  to  lie  on  back,  and 
the  same  suffix  as  before) 

tle'sEmx'tsIdna  stone  handed  (from  tie's-  stone,  -xm  plural, 
-x'tsidna  hand) 

axtsland'la  to  hold  in  hand  (from  ax-  to  do,  and  the  same  suffix 
as  before) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  combination  of  a suffix  like  -ol  to 
OBTAIN  \vith  stems  some  of  which  we  consider  as  verbal,  while  others 
appear  to  us  as  nominal  stems.  We  find  qld'k'OL  to  obtain  a slave 
(from  qldk^-  slave),  and  also  Iol  to  obtain  (from  la,  a general 
auxiliary  verb,  originally  designating  motion).  Lack  of  discrimina- 
tion between  the  nominal  and  verbal  function  of  words  is  also  brought 
out  by  compounds  like  hEgwd'nEmx'^ld  to  become  a man  (from 
hEgwd'nEm  man,  -x'^id,  inchoative),  and  mix-H'd  to  begin  to  strike 
(from  mix--  to  strike  and  the  inchoative  suffix). 

A number  of  suffixes  may  also  be  used  indiscriminately  with 
nominal  and  verbal  function;  for  instance,  from  -naxwa  sometimes, 
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we  have  Id'naxwa  he  goes  sometimes  and  x'iyd'snaxwa  place  where 
SOMETHING  DISAPPEARS  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  (from  x'is-  to  disap- 
pear, -ds  place  of).  For  these  reasons  a strict  classification  into 
nominal  and  verbal  sullixes  does  not  seem  admissible. 

§ 10.  Nominal  Suffixes 

Nevertheless  many  suffixes  have  assumed  distinctly  the  function 
of  giving  to  a stem  a nominal  or  a verbal  character.  We  find,  for 
instance,  many  nouns  ending  in  -a  and  -e^,  others  ending  in  -Em, 
animate  beings  ending  in  -dnsm,  and  terms  of  relationship  ending  in 
-mp.  Besides  these,  there  are  a great  many  which  express  place 
and  time  of  an  action  or  process,  various  forms  of  the  nomen  actoris, 
the  results  and  causes  of  actions  and  processes,  possession,  instru- 
mentality, material,  etc.;  in  short,  a wide  range  of  verbal  nouns. 
They  retain,  however,  their  neutral  value.  This  is  best  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  verbal  nouns  retain  their  syntactic  rela- 
tion to  the  direct  and  indirect  object.  The  Kwakiutl  does  not  say 
“the  seeing-place  of  the  canoe,”  but  “the  place-of-seeing  the  canoe.” 
Among  purely  verbal  suffixes,  there  are  a number  which  express 
actions  affecting  nouns,  which  for  this  reason  are  always  (or  at  least 
generally)  suffixed  to  nouns,  as,  “to  make,”  “to  take  care  of,”  “to 
sound;”  verbs  expressing  sense  impressions,  as  “to  smell  of,”  “to 
taste  like;”  and  words  like  “to  die  of.”  With  these  groups  may  be 
classed  a number  of  suffixes  which  change  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
like  the  passives  and  causatives. 

§ 11.  Local  and  Modal  Suffixes 

Most  important  among  the  suffixes  which  are  both  verbal  and 
nominal  is  the  extensive  group  of  local  terms.  These  embrace  a great 
variety  of  ideas  expressed  by  our  prepositions  and  by  many  local 
adverbs,  and  contain  also  a long  series  of  more  special  local  ideas 
(like  “in  the  house,”  “into  the  house,”  “on  the  ground,”  “on  the 
beach,”  “on  rocks,”  “in  the  fire,”  “in  water”)  and  an  exhaustive 
series  of  terms  designating  locally  parts  of  the  body  (for  instance,  “on 
the  hand,”  “on  the  chest,”  “on  the  thigh,”  “in  the  body”).  A 
second  group  classify  nouns  according  to  form,  and  set  off  human 
beings  as  a distinct  category.  A tMrd  class  of  suflixes  indicate 
time-relations,  such  as  past,  present,  and  future.  With  these  may  be 
classed  the  suffixes  which  indicate  the  modality  of  a process  as 
§§  10,  11 
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beginning,  gradual,  continued,  repeated,  uncertain,  simulated,  etc. 
Many  of  these  suffixes  express  the  subjective  relation  of  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  to  the  event.  This  is  also  true  of  the  demonstrative  suf- 
fixes indicating  position  in  relation  to  the  speaker,  and  visibility  or 
invisibility.  These,  however,  must  be  classed  with  the  syntactic  par- 
ticles which  will  be  found  treated  on  pages  527  et  seq.  To  the  suffixes 
expressing  subjective  relation  belong  those  expressing  the  source  of 
subjective  knowledge — as  by  hearsay,  or  by  a dream.  Quite  numer- 
ous are  the  suffixes  expressing  ideas  like  “much,”  “little,”  “admira- 
bly,” “miserably,”  “surprisingly.”  I am  under  the  impression  that 
all  these  have  primarily  a subjective  coloring  and  a high  emotional 
value.  Thus,  the  ending  -dze  large  is  used  in  such  a manner  that 
it  conveys  the  impression  of  overwhelming  size,  or  the  subjective 
impression  of  size,  while  the  word  ^wd'las  expresses  size  vdthout  the 
emotional  element;  -xop  indicates  the  entirely  unexpected  occurrence 
of  an  event  and  the  surprise  excited  by  it.  The  latter  example  shows 
that  the  subjective  character  of  these  suffixes  may  also  be  used  to 
express  the  relations  of  a sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  In  a 
sense,  -xol  is  a disjunctive  suffix.  As  a matter  of  fact,  these  suf- 
fixes are  used  extensively  to  express  the  psychological  relation  of  a 
sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  They  indicate  connection  as 
well  as  contrast,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  our  conjunctions. 

§ 12.  Classes  of  Words 

The  classification  of  suffixes  here  given  shows  that  a division  of 
words  into  verbs  and  nouns  has  taken  place,  both  "being  fairly  clearly 
distinguished  by  suffixes.  We  find,  however,  that  s3'-ntactically  the 
distinction  is  not  carried  through  rigidly;  nouns  being  treated  with 
great  ease  as  verbs,  and  verbs  as  nouns.  It  must  be  added  here  that 
the  forms  of  the  pronouns  as  attached  to  the  noun  and  as  attached 
to  the  verb  are  distinct.  Since  the  psychological  relation  of  sen- 
tences is  included  in  the  process  of  suffix  formation,  conjunctions  are 
absent.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  verbal  character  of 
most  adverbs,  there  remain  only  few  classes  of  words — nouns,  verbs, 
and  particles. 

There  is  no  clear  classification  of  nouns  into  groups,  although  the 
grammatical  treatment  of  nouns  designating  human  beings  and  of 
those  designating  other  objects  is  somewhat  different,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  plural.  The  noun-forming  suffixes,  mentioned 
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in  the  beginning  of  § 10,  also  indicate  the  occurrence  of  certain  classes 
of  ideas.  The  ]>rinciple  of  classification,  however,  remains  obscure. 
In  syntactic  construction  a classification  of  nouns  according  to 
form-such  as  long,  round,  flat— is  carried  through  in  some  cases, 
and  runs  parallel  with  a differentiation  of  verbs  of  position  and 
motion  for  objects  of  different  form. 

§ 13.  Plurality 

The  idea  of  plurality  is  not  clearly  developed.  Reduplication  of  a 
noun  expresses  rather  the  occurrence  of  an  object  here  and  there,  or 
of  different  kinds  of  a particular  object,  than  plurality.  It  is  therefore 
rather  a distributive  than  a true  plural.  It  seems  that  this  form  is 
gradually  assuming  a purely  plural  significance.  In  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  thus  applied  in  my  texts,  the  older  generation  criticises  its 
use  as  inaccurate.  Only  in  the  case  of  human  beings  is  reduplication 
applied  both  as  a plural  and  a distributive.  In  the  pronoun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  not  developed.  The  combination  of  speaker  and  others 
must  not  be  considered  as  a ])lurality ; but  the  two  possible  combina- 
tions—of  the  speaker  and  others,  including  the  person  addressed,  and 
of  the  speaker  and  others,  excluding  the  person  addressed — are  dis- 
tinguished as  two  separate  forms,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  form  denoting  the  speaker  (first  person  singular).  The 
plurality  of  persons  addressed  and  of  persons  spoken  of  is  indicated 
by  the  addition  of  a suffix  which  probably  originally  meant  “people.” 
This,  however,  is  not  applied  unless  the  sense  recjuires  an  emphasis  of 
the  idea  of  plurality.  It  does  not  occur  vdth  inanimate  nouns. 

In  the  verb,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  naturally  closely  associated 
with  that  of  distribution;  and  for  this  reason  we  find,  also  in  Kwa- 
kiutl,  the  idea  of  plurality  fairly  frequently  expressed  b}’-  a kind  of 
reduplication  similar  to  that  used  for  expressing  the  distributive  of 
nouns.  This  form  is  applied  regularly  in  the  Bella  Bella  dialect, 
which  has  no  means  of  expressing  pronominal  plurality. 

Related  to  the  reduplicated  nominal  plural  is  also  the  reduplicated 
verbal  stem  which  conveys  purel}^  the  idea  of  distribution,  of  an 
action  done  now  and  then. 

§ 14.  Reduplication  for  Expressing  Unreality 

Reduplication  is  also  used  to  express  the  diminutive  of  nouns,  the 
idea  of  a playful  performance  of  an  activit}^  and  the  endeavor  to  per- 
form an  action.  It  would  seem  that  in  all  these  forms  we  have  the 
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fundamental  idea  of  an  approach  to  a certain  concept  without  its 
realization.  In  all  these  cases  the  reduplication  is  combined  with,  the 
use  of  suffixes  which  differentiate  between  diminution,  imitation,  and 
endeavor. 

§ 15.  Pronominal  Ideas 

In  the  pronoun  the  three  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
person  spoken  of  are  each  represented  by  formal  elements.  It  was 
stated  before  that  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person 
plural  are  distinguished,  and  that  both  are  probably  derived  from  the 
first  person  singular.  This  means  that  these  two  forms  are  not  con- 
ceived as  plurals.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  second  and  third 
persons  have  no  pronominal  plural. 

The  demonstrative  is  developed  in  strict  correspondence  with  the 
personal  pronoun;  position  near  the  speaker,  near  the  person  ad- 
dressed, and  near  the  person  spoken  of  being  distinguished.  These 
locations  are  subdivided  into  two  groups,  according  to  visibility  and 
invisibility.  The  rigidity  with  which  location  in  relation  to  the 
speaker  is  expressed,  both  in  nouns  and  in  verbs,  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental features  of  the  language.  The  distinction  of  proper  nouns 
and  common  nouns,  and  that  of  definiteness  and  indefiniteness — 
similar  to  that  expressed  by  our  articles — is  expressed  by  a differ- 
entiation of  form  of  these  demonstrative  elements. 

The  possessive  pronoun  has  forms  which  are  different  from  those 
of  the  verbal  pronouns,  and  by  their  use  verb  and  noun  may  be 
clearly  distinguished. 

§ 16.  Syntactic  Relations 

The  fundamental  syntactic  categories  are  predicate,  subject,  object, 
possession  (which  is  closely  related  to  instrumentality),  and  finality 
(which  is  closely  related  to  causality  and  conditionality).  In  other 
words,  the  syntactic  cases,  nominative,  accusative,  genitive  (possess- 
ive or  instrumentalis),  finalis  (causalis>;  may  be  distinguished,  while 
all  local  relations  are  expressed  in  other  ways  (see  §11).  Verbal  sub- 
ordination is  expressed  by  means  of  forms  which  are  closely  allied  to 
these  nominal  cases.  Verbal  co-ordination  is  expressed  by  verbal 
suffixes,  and  thus  does  not  belong  to  the  group  of  syntactic  phenomena. 

§ 17.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  contents  of  the  Kwakiutl  sentence  are  characterized  primarily 
by  an  exuberant  development  of  localization.  This  is  brought  about 
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partly  by  the  use  of  local  sullixes  which  define  the  exact  place  where 
an  action  is  performed,  without  regard  to  the  speaker;  partly  by  the 
expression  of  location  in  relation  to  the  speaker.  Thus  the  sentence 
“My  friend  is  sick”  would  require  in  Kwakiutl  local  definition,  such 
as  “My  visible  friend  near  me  is  sick  in  the  house  here.”  Further- 
more, the  psychological  relation  of  the  sentence  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  speaker — or  to  the  contents  of  preceding  sentences — is  expressed 
with  great  care.  The  chief  formal  characterization  of  the  sentence 
is  the  close  connection  of  its  parts,  which  is  due  to  the  fewness  of 
syntactic  forms  by  means  of  Avhich  all  possible  relations  are  expressed, 
and  to  the  subordination  of  the  noun  under  the  verb  by  means  of 
particles  which  coalesce  phonetically  with  the  preceding  word,  while 
they  determine  the  function  of  the  following  word. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  18-69) 
Formation  of  Words  (§§  18-46) 

Composition  (§§  JS-iiO) 

§ 18.  SUFFIXES 

Compounds  are  formed  by  the  use  of  suffixes.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  numerous  suffixes  were  originally  independent  words.  I 
have  found  only  one  case  in  which  an  independent  word  appears  also 
as  a sufiix.  This  is  -qlss  to  eat  (p.  501),  which  occurs  independ- 
ently as  q.'Esa'  to  eat  aieat  21.9.  We  may  also  suspect  that  the 
sufiix  -p!a  TO  taste,  and  the  stem  ™ taste,  are  related.  It 

seems  hardly  justifiable  to  infer  from  these  two  cases  that  all  suffixes 
must  have  originated  from  independent  words;  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  two  stems  may  be  a recent  one,  or  their  subordi- 
nation may  have  been  made  according  to  analogous  forms.  It  is 
perhaps  also  not  fortuitous  that  the  suffix  forms  for  the  idea  “to  eat” 
are  exceedingly  irregular. 

The  Kwakiutl  language  has  very  few  particles,  or  words  unable  to 
be  modified  by  composition  with  other  elements.  The  suffixed 
elements  coalesce  quite  firmly  with  the  theme  to  which  the}'^  are 
attached.  Pronominal  and  syntactic  suffixes  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  forming  denominating  and  jiredicating  ideas,  that,  by 
themselves,  arc  not  sentences.  Among  the  latter  class  we  find  a 
considerable  number  that  may  be  designated  as  terminal  or  com- 
pletive, in  so  far  as  they  round  off  the  theme  into  a complete  word 
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without  any  appreciable  addition  to  its  significance.  Many  of  these 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  Almost  all  of  them,  except  -a,  and  -la,  are 
denominative  in  character.  We  find  for  instance: 


from  the  stem  dzax^- 

dza^wu'n  silver  salmon 

hanx^- 

ha^nd'n  humpback  salmon 

gwdx- 

gwd'xnis  dog  salmon 

msl- 

mEle'lc’  sockeye  salmon 

rriEt- 

rriEt'.d'ne^  large  clam  (Saxi- 

domus) 

lEq- 

lEqlEStE'n  kelp 

ts.’ex'- 

tsiex'i'nas  elderberry 

t.'Eg"'- 

HexHo's  cinquefoil 

The  composition  of  these  stems  with  various  suffixes  enables  us  to 
isolate  them  from  their  completive  endings.  It  is  not  imjirobable 
that  in  some  cases  by  analogy  forms  may  have  developed  which  are 
not  true  stems,  but  fragmentary  phonetic  groups  derived  secondarily 
from  longer  words.  The  stems  are  almost  throughout  monosyllabic, 
as  will  be  shown  on  page  550.  "Wlien,  for  instance,  the  word  ge'was 
DEER  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a compound  of  the  stem  gex'^-  to 
HANG  and  the  suffix  -as  place,  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  does  not 
represent  its  true  origin.  The  treatment  of  a few  English  loan-words 
makes  it  plausible  that  this  process  may  have  taken  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  a number  of  polysyllabic  Kwakiutl  words  are  never 
reduced  to  monosyllabic  elements  in  composition.  As  an  example 
may  be  given  the  word  me'gwat  seal,  which  never  loses  any  of  its 
sounds.  This  process  shows  clearly  that  what  has  often  been  termed 
“apocope,”  or,  if  occurring  initially,  “ decapitation,”  is  merely  due  to 
a substitution  of  one  affix  for  another  one. 

Most  suffixes  in  Kwakiutl  add  a new  idea  to  the  word  to  which  they 
are  added,  and  these  are  generally  attached  to  the  theme.  At  the 
same  time,  phonetic  modifications  occur,  either  in  the  theme  alone, 
or  in  the  suffix  alone,  or  in  both.  Examples  of  such  compounds  are 
the  following: 

man  ha'Tdum  genuine  man,  Indian 

(see  no.  Ill) 

Lap-  to  peg  Labs'm  pegging  utensil,  peg 

(see  no.  173) 

zuls-  to  long  xu'lydltSEm  to  die  of  longing 

382.27  (see  no.  152) 

msl-  sockeye  salmon  mElmd'no  head  of  sockeye 

salmon 
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Wlien  a significant  suffix  is  added  to  a word  provided  with  a sig- 
nificant suffix,  the  latter  loses  its  formal,  completive  element,  if  it  has 
one,  and  the  new  suffix  is  attached  to  the  theme  of  the  first  suffix. 
For  instance: 

to  move,  -ax-  down  (no.  19),  -g'alil  in  house  (no.  46), 
t! Ehwd'xalll  to  take  down  in  house 
Ml-  right,  -Ir.'dt  opposite  (no.  12),  -ag-  crotch  (no.  71),  -¥  noun 
(no.  161),  M'lk'.'ddage^  right  side  in  crotch,  i.  e.,  right  anal  fin 
xunM-  child,  -ad  having  (no.  170);  -x'^id  to  begin  (no.  90), 
xu'ngwadEX'Hd  to  begin  to  have  a child 
L.'aq'^-Ted,  copper;  -e^st-  around  (no.  6),  -g'alll  in  house  (no.  46), 
-M  passive  participle,  L.'d'qwe^stalllM  made  to  be  copper  all 
around  in  the  house 

^tueI-  white,  -XLd  hair  of  body  (no.  76),  -gEml  mask  (no.  54a), 
^mE'lxLogEml  white  body-hair  mask,  i.  e.,  mountain-goat 
mask 


Other  suffixes  are  added  to  words  which  retain  their  formal,  com- 
pletive elements.  Examples  are — 


stem. 

qld'M-  slave 

Completive  sulTlx. 
-0 

Sufflx. 

-bido^ 

qld'k'obidd^  little  slave 

qlwds-  to  cry 

-a 

-bula 

q'.wd' sabula  to  pretend 

sds-  children 

-Em 

-nuk 

to  cr}^ 

sd'sEmnuk  having  chil- 

In  still  other  cases  the  usage 

dren 

is  not  absolutely  fixed: 

hariL-  to  shoot,  -hss  fond  of,  lia'nlhES  fond  of  shooting 
e'ax-  to  work,  -ala  completive  suffix,  -hES  fond  of,  e'axalabss  fond 
of  work 


or  with  slight  differentiation  of  meaning: 

isM-  man,  -duEm  completive  suffix,  -k'ldla  noise 
hEkIwd'la  man’s  voice 
bEgivd'nEmk' !dla  voice  of  a man 

For  convenience’  sake  those  suffixes  that  are  attached  to  the  stem 
without  its  formal,  completive  endings  may  be  called  stem-suffixes; 
the  others  which  are  attached  to  the  stem  with  its  formal  endings, 
word-suffixes.  As  indicated  before,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  classes  is  not  rigidly  drawn.  An  examination  of  the  list  of 
word-suffixes  shows  that  they  include  largely  adverbial  and  con- 
junctional ideas  possessing  a strong  subjective  element,  and  implying 
a judgment  or  valuation  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  word  to  which 
the  suffix  is  attached. 
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"WTiile  the  word-suffixes  modify  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem 
and  undergo  changes  of  their  own  initial  sounds  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  sound  grouping,  the  stem-suffixes  exert  a more  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  stem  to  which  they  are  affixed.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  are  quite  regular  and  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  transformation  of  surds  into  fortes,  and  the  other  in  the  trans- 
formation of  surds  and  fortes  into  sonants,  and  other  parallel  changes 
described  in  § 4.  I have  called  the  former  group  hardening  suffixes, 
because  the  intensity  of  articulation  of  the  terminal  sound  is  increased, 
and  accordingly  the  acoustic  effect  of  the  sound  is  harder;  while  I 
designate  the  second  group  as  weakening  suffixes,  because  the  inten-  . 
sity  of  articulation  is  decidedly  decreased  by  their  action.  A third 
group  of  suffixes  is  indifferent  and  causes  or  suffers  no  changes  except 
those  occasioned  by  the  laws  of  sound  grouping.  A fourth  group 
loses  initial  sounds  when  the  stem  to  which  they  are  suffixed  termi- 
nates in  certain  sounds.  These  are  mostly  indifferent,  but  a few  are 
hardening  or  weakening  suffixes. 

The  only  sounds  thus  affected  are  anterior  palatals  {g',  Tr,  Tr!,  x‘), 
the  sonant  velar  (g),  x,  and  s.  The  loss  of  the  initial  palatal  or  velar 
never  occurs  after  vowels,  m,  n,  and  Z.  It  occurs  regularly  after 
labial,  dental,  palatal,  velar,  and  lateral  surd  stops  (p,  t,  Ir,  Jc'^,  g,  2“,  l), 
and  after  s.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  suffixes  of  this  class 
appear  attached  to  a sonant  or  fortis  stop  (except  in  cases  in  which 
terminal  sounds  are  strengthened  or  weakened)  are  so  few  in  num- 
ber that  I am  not  sure  whether  the  initial  sound  is  dropped  in  all 
cases.  There  are  a few  examples  that  suggest  a certain  variability 
of  usage : 

dze'dzonogotdla  and  dze'dzdnogoxtdla  Dzo'noqlwas  on  top  118.29 
mEgug'l'Ued  to  rub  on  199.11 

Suffixes  with  initial  g~,  x’,  and  g lose  these  sounds  also  after  the 
spirant  palatals  and  velars  (x‘,  a:“,  x,  a:“),  while  initial  Tc!  is  generally 
retained  in  these  cases : 

se'pe'Ix'-Ic' Idla-g'iLe  ringing  noise  on  water  152.34  (nos:  144,  42) 
ax-Tc'Id'la  to  ask  7.5  (no.  144) 

ts! Ex-k'  H'lg-End-dla  to  drop  in  lap  258.2  (nos.  70,  2,  91) 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  rigid.  We  find,  for  instance, 

gETnx-dt-std^-lU  left  hand  side  of  door  X 76.6  (nos.  12,  59,  46)  where 
the  initial  sound  of  -k'.’ot  drops  out;  and 
^nEx-k'lo't  straight  down,  where  it  is  retained 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  I— 10 29  § 18 
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Possibly  this  (lin’erenc-e  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  x in  the  last-named 
form  is  changed  by  contact  from  the  terminal  q of  ^nsq-  straight. 

Suflixes  with  initial  -k'  lose  this  sound  under  the  same  conditions 
that  govern  the  elision  of  g- , x',  and  <j.  An  exception  is — 
(jK'lx^kwoind  to  lift  by  the  toj)  {(jElq'^-k- k-iuI,  nos.  38,  2) 

Terminal  I of  the  stem  has  the  elTect  of  eliding  all  initials.  Only 
one  exception  has  been  fouml: 
h'el-k’!dt  right  side  81.2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  suffix  -g’iu,  Avhich  belongs  to  this 
class,  behaves  differently  according  to  its  meaning.  It  signifies 
FOREHEAD,  FRONT.  Whenever  it  appears  with  the  s])ecialized  mean- 
ing BOW  OF  CANOE,  it  is  entirely  unchangeable,  even  after  an  d vowel, 
when,  according  to  the  general  phonetic  rules,  it  should  be  expected 
to  assume  the  form  -giviu  (see  no.  57). 

Among  these  suffixes  the  following  weaken  the  terminal  consonant; 

-xtd  head  -xt!a  seaward 

-x'sa  away  from 

Strengthening  is : 

-l-.'dla  noise 

The  suffix  -x'^id  (nos.  87  and  90),  and  the  inchoatives  in  -g'al-, 
-g'U-,  -g'ttE-  (no.  197),  lose  the  initial  x',  g'a,  or  g-  after  all  consonants 
except  m,  n,  I,  and  after  sonants.  At  the  same  time  terminal  p and  t 
are  transformed  into  the  fortes  p!  and  t!,  and  all  k and  l stops  are 
transformed  into  their  spirants,  while  s and  I remain  unchanged. 

The  suffix  -sgEm  round  surface  (no.  85),  which  is  iindoubtedly 
related  to  -gEin  face,  follows  the  same  rules  as  suffixes  in  g,  but  it 
alwa}^s  retains  its  s:  We  find,  instead  of 

me'x-sgEm  me'xsEm  to  sleep  on  a rouml  object 

rruiH-sgEm  maHtsE'm  two  round  objects 

The  suffix  -e^sta  around  has  the  form  -siesta  after  vowels,  in,  n,  I, 
and  behaves,  therefore,  in  a manner  opposite  to  that  of  suffixes  in 
g-,  X-,  and  g. 

The  suffix  -sqwap  fire  loses  its  initial  s after  stems  ending  in  s, 
except  when  affixed  to  the  stem  ties-  stone,  in  which  case  both  s's  are 
lost,  and  we  find  the  form  t.'e'qwap  stones  on  fire. 

The  suffix  -sx'd  tooth  seems  to  lose  its  initial  s after  stems  ending 
in  s and  in  k sounds.  The  number  of  available  examples,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  state  definitely  the  mode-  of  its  treatment. 

§ IS 
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One  phonetic  characteristic  of  the  suffixes  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
It  is  the  insertion  of  I and  the  transformation  of  s and  t into  1.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  satisfactory  rules  for  the  use  of  the  1.  Apparently  in 
one  of  its  uses  it  is  related  to  the  inchoative  -g'il-,  which  has  been 
referred  to  before  (p.  450),  and  it  is  sometimes  weakening,  sometimes 
indifferent.  Thus  we  find  from  the  stem  qds-  to  avalk,  qadzEltu' seIu 
TO  BEGIN  TO  WALK  DOWN  RIVER,  and  the  theoretical  form  qdsatu'sEla  to 
BE  WALKING  DOWN  RIVER.  Here  the  I weakens  the  terminal  s of  qds, 
while  in  se'xultu'sEla  to  begin  to  paddle  down  river  (from  sex“-  to 
paddle)  the  terminal  x“  is  not  changed.  This  I appears  with  par- 
ticular frequency  after  the  suffix  -o-,  which  has  a privative  signifi- 
cance, as  in  -wult’.a  out  of  an  enclosed  place;  -wultd  out  of  a 
canoe;  -wultds  doavn  out  of;  -wults'.d  out  of  (no.  37).  In  the 
suffix  -std^  EYE,  OPENING,  the  I is  substituted  for  s,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  cumbersome  form  that  would  result,  -Itstd^.  The  terminal  t of 
the  suffix  -Tc'!dt  opposite  (no.  12)  changes  regularly  to  I before  ts!: 
helk' ! oUs !dna  instead  of  helk'  !dt-ts!dna  right  hand 

It  would  seem  that  the  I before  ts!  is  sometimes  a glide,  at  least  I 
can  not  offer  a satisfactory  explanation  of  its  occurrence : 

0-  SOMETHING,  -ig'-  BACK,  -x'tsidn-  HAND,  -6^  NOUN,  form  awl- 

g'oltsldnl-  back  of  hand 

da  TO  TAKE,  -ha  END,  ts!dn  hand,  -d  inchoative,  form  dd'hal- 
tsIdUEud  TO  LEAD  BY  THE  HAND 
^UEq-  MIDDLE,  -ts!o  IN,  -la  VERBAL  ENDING,  form  ^UEgEltsId'la  TO 
BE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

Similar  phonetic  groupings  occur,  however,  without  the  1: 

^wdb  WATER,  -ts!o  IN,  ^Wd'bEtslo  AVATER  IN  SOMETHING 

FolloAAung  is  a list  of  suffixes  grouped  according  to  their  mode  of 
attachment  and  effect  upon  the  stem : 


AVORD-  SUFFIXE  S 


Adverbial 


-Evask'^  I told  you  so ! 

-Eug-a  it  seemed  in  a dream 
-dna  perhaps 
-axaa  also 
-II  astonishing! 

■^istla  very 
-ul  past 
-plEu  times 


-bola  to  pretend 

-^m  indicating  close  connec- 


tAvo  sentences 
-^m-wis  and  so 
-md  at  once 
-tia  but 

-naxwa  from  time  to  time  • 


tion  in  thought  betAveen 


§ 18. 
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-‘nesL  oil,  if! 

-nd^  too  much 
-so®  piissive 
-dzd  indeed 
-g’anEm  perhaps 
-k'a^  indeed 

-k'os^d  heautiful,  beautifully 
-k'inal  miserably 
-qldmas  for  the  reason  that 
-q.'andJc^  quite  unexpectedly 
-q.'dlam  to  no  purpose 
-X'  exhortative 
-XETit  evidently 


-xoL  behold! 

-x'de  transition  from  present 
to  past 

-x'sdla  carelessly 
-x'sd  still 

-x'st.'aak'^  apparently,  like 
-x'st!  as  usual 
-x'Ld  very 
-xLe  miserably 
-H  it  is  said 
-lag'lL  meanwhile 
-lax  potentiality 
-X  future 


Adjectival 


-o  small 

-l)ido^  small  (singular) 
-mETiex  small  (plural) 


-dze  large 

-ga  female,  woman 


Miscellaneous 


-gam¥  the  one  among — , 


-ostqla  to  use  so  and  so  often  -sgEml  mask 

-sdana  to  die  of — 

-xa  to  say — cellent 

-Idl  to  dance  like  -xwa^s  days 

-tsiES  (-dzEs'i)  piece  of 

STEM-SUFFIXES 
Indifferent  Sufllxes 


ex- 


-Em  nominal  suffix 
-Elg'is  doing  for  others 
-a  verbal  and  nominal  suffix 
-a^ivil  across 
-ap!  neck 
-ap!  each  other 
-dmas  to  cause 
-atus  down  river 
-dUEin  class  of  animate  beings 
-and  instrument,  passive 
-asde  meat 
■^ag'a  i-eturning 
-aqa  past 
-dxa  down 
-ago  extreme 
-dla  continued  position 
-Hjdla  to  go  to  look  for 
§ IS 


-em®s  near  by 

-eso®  rest 

-iHdla  about 

-0  meeting 

-0  out  of 

-dla  on  water 

-dla  each  other 

-dmas  class  of  animals 

-dt,  i-vnit)  fellow 

-®usto  up  river 

-‘usdes  up  from  the  beach 

-o^“  person 

-dlsm  nominal  suffix 

-ox  to  obtain 

-dlEla  continued  motion 

-bEta  into, in 

-ha  end 
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-p/a  taste 
-p.'dla  smell 
-plaltd  with  eyes 
-hss  expert,  fond  of 
-p!eq  tree 

-poL  (Newettee  dialect)  into, 
in 

-mand  head 
-mis  useless  part 
■mut  refuse 
■mp  relationship 
-d  inchoative 
-dsms  time  of 
-enak  direction 
-nd  inchoative 
-Ents.'es  down  to  beach 

Hardening 

-Em  genuine 
-Em^ya  cheek 
-ES  expert 
-a  on  rock 
-a  to  endeavor 
-aqa  among 
-emas  class  of  animals 
-ene^  abstract  noun 
-enox^  nomen  actoris 
-es  body  (?) 

Weakening 

-Em  instrument 
-Em  diminutive 
-En  nominal  suffix 
-^Enx  season 
-eITc'^  doing  regularly 
-eUsus  down  river 
-ayu  instrument 
-ah  6 under 
-amdla  along  river 
-ad  having 
-aho  ear 

-dUEm  obtained  by — 

-aano  rope 
-as  place 
-ats.'e  receptacle 
-ag  crotch 
-alas  material  ( ?) 


-Eux  edge 
-saqd  penis 
-^sta  water 
-ts.'E-  with  hands 
-tsiaq  long 
-ts!d  in 

-dzaqwa  to  speak 
-lea  to  happen 
-Irina  accidentally 
-q.'ES  to  swallow 
-q'.Ege^  meat 
-q!d  to  feel 
-xsa  flat 

-xjJi  top  of  head 

-XLo  top  of  tree,  hair  on  body 

-la  verbal  and  nominal  suffix 

Suffixes 

-eq  in  body 
-exsd  to  desire 
-os  cheek 
-hd  chest' 

-s  on  ground 

-g'aH  to  begin  to  make  noise 
-xd  neck 
-xsd  hind  end 
-xLa  bottom  end 

Suffixes 

-dlisEm  to  die  of — 

-e^  nominal  suffix  ( ?) 

-id  having 

-inet  obtained  by — 

-es  body  (?) 

-es  beach 
-eg’e  back 
-ll  in  house 
-II  into  house 
-esEla  ashore  (?) 

-llha  nose 
-eL.’xd  mouth 
-d^yd  middle 

-ns  obtained  unexpectedly 
-o^Zugly 

-^nalcula  gradual  motion 
-neq  corner 

§ 18 
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-no  side 
-nos  side 
-nuLEm  tenijiles 
-nulg'a  groins 
-nsa  under  water 
-ndzEm  throat 
-dzd  flat 

SUFFIXES  LOSING  THEIR 

Losing  initial  g\- 
-g'iu  forehead 
-g'it  body 
-g  ila  to  make 
-g'ustd  up 
Losing  initial  A”; 

-Ic'd,  -Ic'aue  between 
-k'E  top  of  a square  object 
Losing  initial  Jc'!: 

-k'!in  body 
-Jc'Idla  noise 
-k"!ot  opposite 
Losing  initial  x’-; 

-x'^nl  to  begin 
-x'Hd  past 
-x'p.’eg'a  thigh 
-x'dEm  place 

-x'da^x“  pronominal  plural 
-x'de  transition  from  present 
to  past 
-x's^  across 
Losing  initial  g'a-: 

All  inchoatives  in  -g'al-,  such  as- 
-g'dlll  in  house 
-g'alExs  in  canoe 
Losing  initial  g: 

-gEm  fare 
-gEml  mask 
Losing  initial  x: 

-xt!a  seaward 
-xsd  through 
-xtd  head 

Losing  or  modifying  initial  s: 
-siesta  around 
-std^  eye 
-soAr“  person 

§ 18 


-A‘“  passive  participle 
-xs  in  canoe 
-x'sd  away 

-xseg'a  front  of  house 
-Exsta  mouth 

-I  jiassive  of  verbs  expressing 
sense  perceptions 

INITIAL  CONSONANTS 

-g'Eg'a  inside 
-g'dg  side  of 
-g'll  reason 

-k'dx'e  knee 


-k'!es  in  body 
-k'lUga  front  of  body 

-x'sa  away  from 
-x'siap!  arm 
-x'siu  mouth  of  river 
-x'sis  foot 

-x'sUa  to  take  care  of 
-x'ts.’dna  hand 
-x'La  top 


-g'aoLEla  suddenly 

-g5  meeting 

-xseg'a  front  of  house 
-xtd  top  of  head 

-sqwap  five 
-sx'd  tooth 
-sgEm  round  thing 
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of  these  suffixes  follows  the  rules  laid  down  here 
fair  degree  of  regularity,  there  are  quite  a number  of  excep- 
A few  examples  will  suffice  here; 


Although  the  use 
with  a 
tional  compositions. 

stem  gEg'- 
stem  gwog'- 
stem  g'inl- 
stem  xunk'^- 
stem  x'is- 


stem  plES-  to  flatten 


gEUE'm  wife 
gwdyi'm  Avhale 
g-ind'nEin  child 
xuno'k'^  child 

x'd'x'a^ya  trying  to  disappear 
(s  weakened  to  y,  instead 
of  being  strengthened  to 
ts!) 

p!dp!a^ya  trying  to  flatten 
(same  as  last) 


" § 19.  CLASSES  OF  SUFFIXES 

I have  tried  to  classify  the  primary  suffixes  according  to  the  ideas 
expressed.  Classes  of  this  kind  are  of  course  somewhat  arbitrary, 
and  their  demarcations  are  uncertain.  The  general  classification  of 
suffixes  which  I have  adopted  is  as  follows : 

I.  Terminal  completive  suffixes  (§  20,  nos.  1-2). 

II.  Primary  suffixes  (§§  21-37,  nos.  3-195). 

(1)  Suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  (§§  21-24,  nos.  3-85). 

(a)  General  space  limitations  (§  21,  nos.  3-37). 

(h)  Special  space  limitations  (§  22,  nos.  38-52). 

(c)  Parts  of  body  as  space  limitations  (§  23,  nos.  53-81). 

(d)  Limitations  of  form  (§  24,  nos.  82-85). 

(2)  Temporal  suffixes  (§§  25-26,  nos.  86-97). 

(а)  Purely  temporal  suffixes  (§  25,  nos.  86-89). 

(б)  Suffixes  with  prevailing  temporal  character  (§  26, 

nos.  90-97). 

(3)  Suffixes  denoting  subjective  judgments  or  attitudes  relat- 

ing to  the  idea  expressed  (§§  27-32,  nos.  98-135). 
(a)  Suffixes  denoting  connection  with  previously  ex- 
pressed ideas  (§  27,  nos.  98-104). 

(h)  Suffixes  denoting  degrees  of  certainty  (§  28,  nos. 
105-107). 

(c)  Suffixes  denoting  judgments  regarding  size,  intensity, 

and  quality  (§  29,  nos.  108-126). 

(d)  Suffixes  denoting  emotional  states  (§  30,  nos.  127- 

129). 

(e)  Suffixes  denoting  modality  (§  31,  nos.  130-131). 

(/)  Suffixes  denoting  the  source  of  information  whence 
knowledge  of  the  idea  expressed  is  obtained  (§  32, 
nos.  132-135). 
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(4)  Suffixes  denoting  special  activities  (§§  3.3-34,  nos.  136- 

155). 

(a)  Activities  of  persons  in  general  (§  33,  nos.  135-143). 

(b)  Activities  performed  with  special  organs  of  the 

bod}’^  (§  34,  nos.  144-155). 

(5)  Suffixes  which  change  the  subject  or  object  of  a verb  (§  35, 

nos.  156-160). 

(6)  Nominal  suffixes  (§  36,  nos.  161-194). 

(7)  Adverbial  suffix  (§  37,  no.  195). 

III.  Subsidiary  suffixes  (§  38,  nos.  196-197). 

In  the  following  list  the  influence  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem  is 
indicated  by  abbreviations,  stem-s.  and  word-s.  indicate  whether 
'the  suffix  is  added  to  the  stem  or  to  the  full  word.  ind.  signifies  that 
the  suffix  is  indifferent  and  has  no  influence  upon  the  stem  except 
as  required  by  phonetic  laws,  n indicates  that  the  terminal  con- 
sonant of  the  stem  is  hardened;  w,  that  it  is  softened. 

§ 20.  TERMINAL  COMPLETIVE  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  1-2) 

1.  -«  [sTEM-s.,  IND.].  This  sullix  is  of  indefinite  significance.  It  is 

the  most  common  word-closing  suffix  of  verbs,  and  is  very 
often  used  with  substantives.  Generally  it  disappears  when 
the  stem  takes  one  of  the  primary  suffixes,  and  it  is  also  often 
dropped  before  syntactic  suffixes.  It  is  even  dropjied  in  the 
vocatives  of  nouns.  In  both  verbs  and  substantives  it  follows 
very  often  the  suffix -Z-  (no.  91),  which  seems  to  have  primarily 
a verbal  continuative  character. 

(а)  Verbal: 

mix'-  mix'a'  to  strike 

qds-  qd'sa  to  walk 

with  -Z-: 

tsiEX'-  tslExi'la  to  be  sick 

(б)  Nominal: 

Zjs5“-  Isqwa'  five 

-ga  female,  as  in  Hd'Ha^md'laga  mouse  woman  11.12  (but 
Ild'Ha^mdlag  O mouse  woman!) 
with  -Z-: 

light  ^nd'la  day,  world 

paxa-  shaman  paxa'la  shaman 

2.  -fZ[sTEM-s.].  The  first  impression  of  the  suffix  -d  is  that  it  trans- 

forms intransitive  verbs  into  transitive  ones. 
q!dxts!5'  to  have  on  q!oxts!d'd  to  put  on 

Id' ha  to  go  to  the  end  Id'hEnd  to  reach  the  end. 

§ ‘20  . 
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A closer  examination  shows  that  both  forms  occur  in  transitive 
as  well  as  in  intransitive  verbs. 

-d  intransitive: 

^UEXWd'^xsdEnd  to  begin  to  be  near  107.17 
L.'d'qwaxdd  to  hand  down  a copper  84.3 

without  -d,  transitive : 

q!d'xts!dla  to  have  on  98.27 
ne'xsdla  to  pull  through  76.1 
dd'dsba  to  hold  at  end  254.36 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  suffix  -d  expresses  the  motions 
connected  with  the  beginning  of  an  action;  and,  since  transi- 
tive verbs  express  much  more  frequently  a passing  act  than  a 
long-continued  activity,  it  seems  natural  that  the  suffix 
should  appear  frequently  with  transitive  verbs. 

Generally  the  suffix  -d  is  sufhxed  to  a primary  suffix.  When  it 
follows  a terminal  m,  it  is  simply  added ; when  the  primary  suf- 
fix ends  with  a short  vowel,  the  vowel  is  dropped  and  the  ter- 
minal -d  takes  the  form  -nd.  After  primary  suffixes  ending 
in  -o  or  d,  and  after  -axa  down  (no.  19),  it  amalgamates 
with  the  terminal  vowel  and  becomes  -od. 

(a)  -d: 

qlme'fEmd  to  cover  face  299.21  (from  -gsm  face;  see  no.  54) 

(i)  nd: 

dza'TroxLEnd  to  rub  hind  end  96.21  (from  -xl-  hind  end;  see 
no.  15) 

Ud'tse^stEnd  to  cut  around  138.18  (from  -¥st-  around;  see 
no.  6) 

ts’.ExbEtE'nd  to  throw  in  365.16  (from  -bEt-  into;  see  no.  28) 
da'hEud  to  take  end  15.7  (from  -6-  end;  see  no.  31) 

(c)  -od: 

ne'xsdd  to  pull  through  53.17  (from  -xsd  through;  see  no.  3) 
L.'d'sagod  to  put  farthest  seaward  (from  -ago  extreme;  see 
no.  13) 

UEgo'^yod  to  move  in  middle' 141. 7 (from  -o^yd  middle;  see 
no.  16) 

nl'xustdd  to  pull  up  184.37  (from  -ustd  up;  see  no.  20) 
q!d'xts!od  to  put  on  clothes  15.10  (from  -ts!6  in;  see  no.  27) 
Ld'yahdd  to  push  under  80.13  (from  -abo  under;  see  no.  29) 
la'xtod  to  reach  top  196.34  (from  -xtd  on  top;  see  no.  30) 
qxx'o'd  to  take  off  16.10  (from  -d-  off;  see  no.  37) 

§ 20 
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PRIMARY  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  3-1946)  (§§  21-36) 
Suffixes  Denoting  Space  Limitations  (Nos.  3-86)  (§§  21-24) 


§ 2i.  iit-neval  Spnve 

3.  -XsCl  THROUGH  [.STEM-S.,  IND. 
\a  to  go 

k'.umd-  to  burn 
qds-  to  walk 
'plEL-  to  fly 
sex"-  to  paddle 
nex-  to  ]ndl 

ts'.Elq"-  hot 


Limitations  {Nos. 

loses  the  initial  x. 

laxsd'  to  go  through 
IdumE'lxsd  to  burn  through 
qd'tsd  to  walk  through 
lilEltsd  to  fly  through  165.22 
se'x"sd  to  paddle  through 
ne'xsdd  to  pull  through  75.40 
ne'xsdla  to  pull  through  76.1 
ts! E'lqumxsd'la  hot  all  through 
V 366.12 

kwd'xsd  hole  72.39 


4.  ACROSS  [sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  the  initial  x\ 

^wil-  entirely  ^vn'wElx's^  cut  up  entirely  X 

155.32 


g dx  to  come 
sak"-  to  carve  meat 

soy-  to  chop 
LEint-  to  split 

5.  -idfiila)  about! STEM-S.,  ind.]. 

doq"-  to  see 

q!wes-  to  scpieeze 
2) ex"-  to  drift 
ddz-  wrong 

6.  -e^st(a)  and  -se/sf{a) 

(a)  After  vowels,  m,  and  n; 
d-  something 
k'.wa  to  sit 
gElq-  to  swim 

md'i)!En  four  times 


g'd'xs^a  to  come  ashore  371.37 
SESd'x"s^End  to  carve  across  to 
pieces  31 .40 

sd'jJS^End  to  chop  across 
le'  mtEtnx's^  End  to  split 
across,  plural  (see  no.  196), 
1.58.30 

do'dEqwi^ldJa  to  look  about 

459.33 

qlwe'siHdla  to  squeeze  all  over 
40.7 

pd'xm^ldla  to  drift  about 

459.33 

Ad'dziHdlag'ilis  Wrong  al  1 over 
the  world  (a  name)  165.5 

-e^st(a): 

awe'^sta  circumference  85.9 
klwe'^stala  to  sit  about 
gElqame^stala  to  swim  around, 
plural  (see  no.  196),  153.22 
md'  p!  sne^sta,  four  times 
around  13.9 
lETie'^sta  to  forget  25.3 


AROUND  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
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(b)  After  Ic  and  l sounds,  s,  p; 
qas-  to  walk 

mix'-  to  strike 
d,EX^-  to  jump 

Tc'HmL-  to  adze 
x'ilp-  to  twist 

7.  -{E)(j{a)  AMONG  [STEM-S.,  h]. 
to  paddle 
yaq'^-  to  distribute 
0-  something 

x'ilp-  to  turn 


ndq-  mind 

msk'^-  a round  thing  is  some- 
where 

g'l-  to  be  somewhere 


-s¥st{a): 

qd'tse^stdla  to  walk  around 
49.30 

mix'se^stdla  to  strike  around 
dsx’^se^stdla  to  jump  around 
154.11 

1r  H'mltse^stdla  to  adze  around 
x'i'lpse^stdla  to  spin  around 

sio'gwa  to  paddle  among 
yd'qluga  to  distribute  among 
d'^wage^  the  place  between,  in- 
side X 87.34 

x'i'lp.'Eqsla  to  turn  in  some- 
thing 92.28 

haxd't! EqEla  pitchy  inside  V 
490.1 

nd'q.'age^  song  leader  V 433.36 
md'Jc.'uge^  to  be  among  X 
29.21 

g'i'geHa  to  be  among  X 81.35 


There  are  apparently  a few  cases  in  which  this  suffix  weakens  the 
stem.  I found  the  two  forms  qd'ts.'Ega  and  qd'ga  to  walk 
AMONG,  derived  from  qds-  to  walk. 

It  is  also  used  to  express  the  superlative : 


g'i'lt!-  long  g-i'lt.'aga  long  among  (i.  e.,  the 

longest) 

7 a.  -^anie^.  This  suffix  may  belong  here,  although  its  use  as  a 
word-suffix  and  the  indifferent  action  upon  the  last  consonant 
make  its  relations  doubtful. 


g'i'game^  head  chief  ( = chief  among  others) 
xwd'lclunagame^  excellent  canoe  ( = canoe  among  others) 

^no'last! Egame^  the  eldest  one  X 3.32 

8.  -Ji’d,  -kuui  BETWEEN  [sTEM-s.,  iND.]  loses  initial  Tc'  after  s and  Tc 
and  L sounds.  The  original  form  may  be  Tcw-d  (see  § 4). 

h'imL-  to  adze  Tc'imiA'la  to  adze  between  V 

347.19 

qEns-  to  adze  qEnsd'la  to  adze  between  V 

363.10 

klwex-  to  devise  Tdwe'kl'waxd'we^  inventor 

222.35 
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Ldx'^-  to  stand  lA' LEXwawayaa's  place  of 

standing  repeatedly  be- 
tween on  ground  140.35 
{m'LEX'^,  -au,  -s  [no.  44]; 
-as  place  [no.  182]) 

Hama' lair  aw  111.29 

man  hElrdwe^  man  between  121 .39 


9.  -(Kl{<t)  PAST [ STEM-S.,  IND.]  often  with  a reduplication.  It  would 
seem  that  in  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  a weakening  of  the 
terminal  consonant. 


la  to  go 
g'ol-  first 


Lids-  seaward 
gwa-  down  river,  north 

‘nd'h,  south 

xwel-  back 

In  the  following  examples 
gwds-  to  turn  to 
et!-  again 

10.  -JC‘S{a)  AWAY  FROM  [ STEM-S., 

flEL-  to  fly 
qds-  to  walk 

han-  hollow  object  is  some- 
where 

mdx'ts-  to  be  ashamed 
entire 

sex“-  to  paddle 


Id'qa  to  go  past 
g'd'laqa  to  go  past  first  ( = to 
forestall)  246.35 
Lld'Llasaaqa  to  move  seaward 
gwd'gwaaqa  to  move  north- 
ward X 63.32 

^nd'ndlaaqa  to  move  south- 
ward X 228.14 
pve'hqa  to  go  back  28.23 


'pld'Lix'sa  to  fly  off 
qEqd'dzfix'sa  to  walk  off 
ha'nx'SEud  to  take  (kettle)  off 
(from  fire)  V 441.40 
md'x'dzax'sa  to  go  away  for 
shame  316.32 

‘vn'Hx'sa  it  is  entirely  away 
sio'x'^SEud  to  paddle  away 
472.21 


the  terminal  consonant  is  weakened: 

gwd'gawayaqa  to  turn  toward 
ae'daaqa,  to  go  back  13.9 

w]. 


After  X the  initial  x‘  seems  to  be  lost: 

ax—  to  do  axsa  tio  it  is  taken  off 


10a.  -!/af/’a  returning  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

Id'yag'a  to  go  back  X 186.18 
Jid'xyag'a  they  go  back  X 190.12 
Id'^yag'Elil  to  re-enter  house  386.11 

11.  -eni^s  NEAR  BY  [ STEM-S.,  IND.].  Possibly  the  terminal -s  does  not 
belong  to  the  suffix,  but  signifies  on  the  ground  (no.  44). 
'wim-  to  hide  ^wune'm^s  to  hide  near  by 

Iclwa  to  sit  lc!w6m^s  to  sit  near  bj 

iux“-  to  stand  mxwe'm^s  to  stand  watclung 
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12.  ~h’!ot  OPPOSITE  [sTEM-s.,  IND.].  After  s the  initial  Tc  disap- 


lalrldtEnd  to  go  to  the  oppo- 
site side  271.8 
apso't  the  other  side  96.28 
qwl'sdt  the  far  opposite  side 
gwd'Tc’ldt  the  opposite  side 
down  river  130.22 
Jie'lk'Iodnegwil  the  right  hand 
corner  in  the  house  81.2 
(see  nos.  18,  46) 

Before  the  alTricative  ts.  t changes  to  1. 

he' Ik'! oils! ana  the  right  hand  15.11  (see  no.  67) 

Wliile  2 before  this  suffix  changes  to  x in  ^nE'xk'Idt  (from  ^UEg-) 
RIGHT  OPPOSITE,  the  1”  drops  out  in  gEmxdt  left  side  (from 
gEmx-) 

13.  -Ofld  EXTREME  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

ek'!-  above  e'k'Iagd  farthest  above  X 

179.32 

i.'ds- seaward  Lla'sagod  to  put  farthest  sea- 

ward 

gwa-  north  gwd'gawe^  extreme  north  end 

218.9 


pears. 
la  to  go 

aps-  side 
qwes-  far 
gwd-  down  river 

hel-  right  hand 


14.  -xsd  BEHIND,  HIND  END,  TAIL 

LEq-  to  slap 
tslEk'^-  short 
qlak^-  notch 

ek'Ia  up 

0-  something 
nun  wolf 

15.  ~,r,L{a)  BEHIND,  BOTTOM 
^wd'las  large 

0-  something 

hanL-  to  shoot 
gwdL-  to  groan 


END  [ STEM-S.,  II]. 

LE'qlEXsd  to  slap  behind 
tsiEklu'xsd  a short  person 
qla^ku'xsde  to  have  a notch  for 
a tail  279.18 

e'k'  laxsddla  to  have  hind  end 
up  V 325.8 

d'xsde^  hind  end  V 490.28 
nu'naxsde^  wolf  tail  279.13 

STERN  [ STEM-S.,  Ilj. 

^wd'latslEXza  (canoe)  with 
large  stern 

o'xl¥  stern  of  canoe  127.23 
o'xmx'sldze^  heel  V 475.5  (see 
no.  75) 

ha' nh! EXLsnd  to  shoot  stern  of 
canoe 

gwd' l! Exm'la  to  groan  after- 
wards X 5.11 
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16.  MIDDLE  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

mot“  to  tie 

la  to  go 

0-  something 
Iri'p-  to  clasp 

g'ok'^  house 

ia  to  hold 


mo'qwoHjb  to  tie  in  middle 
370.13 

Ib'^yb  to  go  to  the  middle 
U.S.N.M.  670.17 
byd'^¥  the  middle  273.23 
Icihb'ybd  to  clasp  in  the  mid- 
dle, to  embrace  X 177.4 
yb'lcwo^yb  middle  of  house 
248.28 

dd'yiwe  to  hold  in  middle  V 
325.7 


17.  -no  SIDE.  The  form  of  this  suflix  is  variable.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  word-suffix  -no,  from  which  are  formed  d' Lande^ 
LANDSIDE  20.1,  ^nd'lande‘  seaside  272.3;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  -no  as  stem-suflix,  weakening  the  terminal  con- 
sonant. From  this  form  we  have — 

ax-  to  do  axnd'lis  to  place  by  the  side 

177.39 

Lax'^  to  stand  Ld'nblis  to  stand  by  the  side 

37.9 

Hex--  trail,  door  V.E'nnde^  side  door  X 171.28 


We  have  also  -nus,  sometimes  indifTerent,  sometimes  weakening 


the  terminal  consonant. 

It  weakens  the  terminal  sound 

liel-  right  side 
qds-  to  walk 

to  paddle 
mx^-  to  stand 


in  the  following  forms; 

lie'lk-!bdEnuts¥  right  side 
175.14  (see  no.  12) 

qd'dzEnd^dzEndala  to  walk 
alongside 

qd'no^dzEuddla  to  walk  along-  • 
side 

sl'wonvdze^  paddling  along- 
side 

m'lminddzElll  to  stand  along- 
side in  house  31.34 


It  is  indifferent  in  the  following  forms : 

da  to  take  dd'hanusEla  to  take  alongside 

152.5  (see  no.  31) 

dzFtx^  to  run  dzEdxunu  dzb^  running  along 

side 

The  ending  -nuLEin  (no.  54&)  suggests  a third  form,  -nuL. 

§ 21 
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18.  -Iteq"  CORNER  [STEM-S.,  IND.  (w 

6-  something 
liel-  right  side 

aps-  one  side 

%an-  hollow  object  is  some- 
where 

19.  DOWN  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
la  to  go 
wa  river 
f'.EL-  to  fly 
lox-  to  roll 

dzElx^-  to  run 
la  to  go 

With  -ayu  (no.  174)  it  forms 
tslsq-  to  throw 

With  the  inchoative  (no.  2) 
ax-  to  do 
vml-  in  vain 

Lei-  to  invite  in 
L’.dq^-  red,  copper 

20.  -{/'KStd  UP[STEM-S.,  IND.] 
ga-  morning,  early 
Iclwd  to  sit 

^nE'mplEn  once 

q!dm-  rich 

ddg“-  to  see 
d,EX^-  to  jump 

nex-  to  pull 
qds-  to  walk 
p/EL-  to  fly 


.?)]. 

o'negwll  corner  in  house  56.15 
Mlk'Iddne'gwil  right-hand 
corner  in  house  81.2  (see 
nos.  12,  46) 

apsd'negwes  one  corner  of 
mind  260.40 

Tiane'gvnl  (kettle)  stands  in 
corner  of  house  X 125.29 

Id'xa  to  go  down  165.29 
wd'xEla,  river  runs  down  36.39 
p'.ELd'xa  to  fly  down  X 155.21 
Idxumd'xa  to  roll  down,  plural 
19.12  (see  no.  196) 
dzE'lxwaxa  to  run  down  196.39 
Id'xalll  to  go  down  in  house 
187.22  (see  no.  46) 

axd^yu. 

tslEqd'xo^yu  to  be  thrown  X 
87.28 

t forms  -axod. 

axd'xdd  to  take  down  48.24 
vmld'xod  to  bring  down  in 
vain  U.S.N.M.  727.10 
Le'laxdd  to  call  down  185.36 
i.'d'g'waxod  to  hand  down  a cop- 
per, i.  e.,  to  sell  a copper  84.3 
loses  g'  after  s,  and  Ic  and  l sounds. 
gdg'ustd'  to  rise  early  61.5 
Idwd'g'ustdlll  to  sit  up  in 
house  50.17  (see  no.  46) 
^nE'mp! Eug'ustd  (to  jump)  up 
once  390.13 

Qlo'mg'ustdls  wealth  coming 
up  on  ground  (name)  377.1 
(no.  44) 

do'qustdla  to  look  up  X 167.37 
dEX'd'std  to  jump  up  X 179.17 
changes  before  d to  x', 
see  p.  436 

ne'xustod  to  pull  up  184.37 
qd'sustdla,  to  walk  up 
plELo'std  to  fly  up 

§ 21 
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21.  -ntsles  down  to  beach  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


la  to  go 

qds-  to  walk 

Lei-  to  invite  in,  to  call 

1 Enisles  to  go  to  beach  80.21 
qd'sEntsles  to  walk  to  beach 
Le'lEulsIesEla  to  call  down  to 
beach  80.17 

Lo'gxoala  supernatural 

Ld'  LEgwalEnlsIesEla  the  super- 
natural ones  coming  down 
to  the  beach  159.18 

22.  -^USfJes  UP  FROM  BEACH  [ STEM-S 
qds  to  walk 

.,  ind.]. 

qd's^usdes  to  walk  up  from 
beach 

la  to  go 

Id'^sdes  to  go  up  from  beach 
211.15 

xdp-  to  grasji  in  talons 

xd'p^usdes  to  grasp  and  carry 
up  the  beach  X 155.21 

dxL-  to  carry  on  back 

d'xLdsdesEla  to  carry  on  back 
up  the  beach  X 162.15 

22a.  -xt!a  out  to  sea  [.stem-s.,  w]. 

Loses  initial  x. 

gE'kjEtIa  to  swim  out  to  sea  X 144.27 
dd'gut.'dla  to  look  out  to  sea  X 117.26 
hwadz Elid'd  to  kick  out  to  sea  X 111.1 

23.  -atus  and  -Elf its  down  river,  down  inlet  [stem-s.,  -atus 
IND.,  -eUus  ind.  and  w]. 


ydl-  to  blow 
\ 

yd'lalu' s Ela  to  blow  down  the 
inlet  274.5 

gslq-  to  swim 

gElqalu'sEla  to  swim  down 
river 

qamx"^-  down  of  birds 

qa'mxwaldsEla  down  coming 
down  river  154.30 

qds-  to  walk 

qd'dzElldSEla  to  Avalk  down 
river 

Id  to  go 

Ld' Ids  Elay  ills  going  down 
river  (westward)  through 
the  world  (name)  X 84.39 

sex“-  to  paddle 

se'wullu'sda  and  se'xullu'sEla 
to  paddle  down  river 

24.  -^usta  UP  river  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
Jidq'^-  to  go  [ plural] 

hd'x^usla  to  walk  up  river 
62.31 

‘uEq-  straight 

^UEX^usla'  to  continue  up  river 
70.23 

qds-  to  walk 

to  paddle 

§ 21 

qd's^usldla  to  walk  up  river 
sl'fustdla  to  paddle  up  river 
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25.  -aUl'll  ACROSS  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
^■mo-  to  load 

gslq^-  to  swim 


^ma'^wll  a canoe  carrying  load 
across  131.23 

QElga^wl'lEla  swimming  across 
148.18 


26.  -ns(a)  under,  water  [stem 
U-  again 

^UEq-  straight 

Idwa  to  sit 
toun-  to  hide  (?) 


s.,  w]. 

e'dsnsa  again  under  water 
143.19 

^nEQE'nsEla  straight  under 
water  V 477.30 
Jclu'nsa  to  sit  in  water  64.22 
wu'n^sHd  to  sink  143.32  (see 
no.  90) 


27.  -f.'i.'o  in  [sTEM-S.,  IND.]. 
md  fish 

^dieI-  white 
ax-  to  do 

tsiix'-  sick 

maH  two 

q!dx-  to  dress 

g'i-  to  be  somewhere 

la  to  go 

‘vnl-  entirely 

28.  -hEt{a)  INTO  HOLE  [stem-; 

cZ£x“-  to  jump 
la  to  go 

lIetix-  to  shove 

28a.  -JiOL  INTO  HOLE,  IN  HOLE 
kul-  to  lie 

0-  something 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 30 


mdts.'o  fish  inside  (i.  e.,  in 
trap)  184.18 
^niE'ltslo  white  inside 
axtsfd'la  to  put  into  114.36 
axts.'d'd  to  put  into  175.27 
ts!ix'ts!d'la  sick  inside,  head- 
ache 

maHtsId'la  two  inside,  i.  e., 
two  in  a canoe  147.15 
qld'xts.'od  to  dress  in,  to  put 
on  garment  98.1 
g'l'ts.'E^was  place  of  going  in 
(see  no.  182) 

Id'ltsldlll  to  come  out  of  room 
in  house  194.31  (see  nos. 
27,  46) 

^vn'ldlts.'d  (strength)  gives  out 
entirely  141.2  (see  no.  37) 

S.,  IND.]. 

dEX^bEta'  to  jump  into  99.1 
la'hEdas  place  of  going  into 
(hole)  9.10  (see  no.  182) 
L.'E'nxbEtEnd  to  shove  in  X 
224.17 

(Newettee  dialect)  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

kulpo'Lll  to  lie  down  in  a room 
in  the  house  X 207.22  (see 
no.  46) 

d'poLll  room  in  house  X 207.23 
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31. 


-a(,0  UNDER  [STEM-S.,  w]. 
ms-  to  push 

Ld'yahod.  to  push  under  80.13 

0-  something 

a^wd'hd^e  lower  side  80.13 

g'i(/ame^  cliief 

aHcd'hdts! Exsde  thigh  (see  no. 
141 

g'l'gahde^  chief  under  others 

l'rj].2G 

(jKlq-  to  grasp 

gE'lgahdsx'd'ya  to  grasp  the 

under  side  of  the  hoAV  of  the 

eanoc  127.2S  (see  no.  62) 

-.irtd  ON  TOP  OF  A LONG  STANDING  OBJECT  [ STEM-S.,  W.]  SCeillS  to 

lose  X after  all  consonants,  hut 

may  retain  it  after  m,  n,  1. 

0-  something 

u'xtdc^  top  of  mountain  126.3 

k.'wd  to  sit 

k’.wd'xtd  to  sit  on  top  182.32 

l'!us-  to  sit,  ])lural 

k.'udzEtd'ya  to  sit  on  top 

ep-  to  pinch 

41.5.22 

e'hEidd  to  ])inch  at  top  end 

e'mas  float 

X 224.32 

e' madzEtdla  top  float  V 389.8 

round  thing  is  some- 

^mEgutb'd round  thing  begins 

where 

to  be  on  top  X 121.11 

-h(a)  END  OF  A LONG  HORIZONTAL  OBJECT  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

(ldq'‘-  to  see 

db'x^ha  to  see  ])oint  91.32 

L.'ds-  sea 

Lid'shala  extending  out  to  sea 

Llex-  sea-lion 

162.42 

L.'d'sahala.  to  walk  on  beach 
Lie' l! Exhdla  sea-lions  at  ends 

qarm'yn.  husso 

X 71.6 

qand'yuhala  lasso  at  end  37.13 

dd  to  take 

dd'hEud  to  take  hold  of  end 

ha'uL-  to  shoot 

15.7 

hanJui'nlhEnd  to  shoot  at  each 

ddz-  MTong 

end  153.3 

d'dzEbax'^ld  to  turn  the  wrong 

Ml-  right 

way  227.25 

Mlhax'Hdd'mas  to  cause  to 

turn  the  right  way  227.28 

x'lq-  to  burn 
la  tt>  go 

(see  no.  158) 

x'l'xhdlag-ils  to  burn  at  end  on 

ground  251.29  (see  nos. 
197,  44) 

Ld'lahEuddla  to  go  from  end  to 

end  196.35 
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32.  -X' L{ff)  ON  TOP  OF  A iioundedobject[stem-s.,ind.]  loses  X'  after 
j),  s,  ]c,  and  l sounds. 

This  ending  has  assumed  two  specific  meanings; 

(a)  ON  THE  FLAMES  OF  THE  FIRE: 


ax-  to  do 

tie'qwap  stone  in  fire 

han-  a hollow  object  is  some- 
where 


axLd'Ia  to  put  on  fire 
axLs'nd  to  put  on  fire 
Ue'qwapLEnd  to  put  stones  on 
fire  20.8 

ha'nx'Ldla  hollow  object  on 
fire  ( = kettle) 


(h)  NAMED.  The  meaning  in  this  case  is  that  the  name  is  on 
top  of  the  object,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ^lexicans  and  the 
Plains  Indians,  in  their  picturfe-writing,  attach  the  name  to 
the  head  of  the  person. 

Dd'bEJidEX'La  named  Da'bEiid  22.6 
Qia'mtalalLa  named  QJa'mtalal  100.1. 
a'ngwax’Las'i  what  is  your  name?  388.3 

33.  -{E)nx  EDGE  OF  A FLAT  OR  LONG  OB.IECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

da  to  take  dE'nxEnd  to  take  b}"  the  edge 

10.14 

0-  something  awu'nx¥  edge 

qds-  to  walk  qa'sEUXEuddla  to  walk  along 

an  edge 

tErnik'^-  to  chop,  bite  out  tE'mkunxEnd  to  bite  out  the 

edge  197.21 
Irle'LEnx  knife  270.21 
ama'^EUxe^  youngest  child 
45.34 


34.  -nt  EDGE  OF  A ROUND  OBJECT  [ 
qds-  to  walk 

35.  -dzd  ON  A FLAT  OBJECT  [STEM-i 
0-  something 

Lex-  to  beat  time  with  baton 
all'x^-  to  hunt  sea-mammals 

tlEf-  to  step 
do^"-  to  see 


STEM-S.,  IND.?]. 

qd'dznuSEUtdla  to  walk  along 
.,  w]. 

ddzd'e^  surface 

Le'xdzod  to  beat  time  on  a flat 
thing  230.30 

Ale'vdzEwe^  hunter  on  the  flat 
thing  (i.  e.,  in  the.  sky  = 
Orion) 

t!ebF,dzd'd  to  step  on  a flat 
thing  X 101.18 

do'gudzbd  to  see  a flat  thing  X 
226.12 
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XUS-  liill  on  which  fortified  vil-  xudzEdzd'lis  hill  on  flat  on 

lage  is  huilt  beach  X 227.7 

t!e1c'-  to  lie  on  back  tolieonbackon  flat 

thing  in  house  (see  no.  46) 

ON  A ROUND  OB.iECT  (.see  no.  85) 

36.  -<!' INSIDE  OF  A HOLLOW  OB.IECT  [sTEM-s.,  w.]  loses  initial  g'K. 

0-  something  o'gug'¥  inside  of  hollow  thing 

moq^-  yellowish  md'gug-a  yellowish  inside  ( = 

spoon  of  horn  of  the  big- 
horn sheep)  U.S.N.M.  680.2 
ts.'ox'^-  to  wash  tsio'xug'ind  to  wash  inside 

V 432.42 


36a.  -iifflf/’O  HOLLOW  side  (compound  of  -no  and  -g'a,noa.  17,  36). 
0-  something  d'lmlg  ae^  groins 


37. 


-o  OFF,  AWAY  FROM.  This  suflix  does  not  seem  to  occur  by 
itself,  but  is  always  combined  with  a following  primary  suflix. 
Neverthele.ss,  on  account  of  its  significance,  J have  included 
it  in  the  primary  suffixes.  In  its  simplest  form  it  occurs  with 
the  completive  terminal  -d.  It  seems  to  have  a secondary 
form  -wul  [sTEM-s.,  ind.]  which  may  be  formed  from  the 
inchoative  -g'il-  (see  no.  197)  and  -d.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  suflix  -0  may  be  identical  with  -wd,  -d  (no.  124).  This  is 
suggested  by  such  forms  as  t.'e'pd  to  step  off  (from  t!ep-  to 
step),  but  the  identity  of  these  suffixes  is  not  certain. 


(a)  With  the  completive  terminal  -d: 

axo'd  to  take  out 
qix'd'd  to  take  off  16.10,  39.29 
s'Tk'od  to  bleed  197.21  (see 
p.  436) 


ax-  to  do 

qix'-  to  put  around 
eUc'^-  blood 

t!ds-  to  cut 
sag!-  to  peel 

(6)  With  other  primary  suffixes: 

ax-  to  do 
la  to  go 

^wVl-  all 

la  to  go 
Iex'^- 


tld'sdd  to  cut  off  279.13 
saqIO'd  to  peel  off  V 473.27 

axb'dala  to  take  off 
Id'wEls  to  go  out  (see  nos. 
44,  197) 

^m'Ho^sta  all  out  of  water  21.8 
(see  no.  39) 

Id'^sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.6 
lEXUstE'nd  to  take  out  X 
155.39  (see  no.  39) 
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*mo  to  load 

la  to  go 

ax-  to  do 

la  to  go 

g'ax  to  come 

g!d  to  well  up 

han-  a hollow  thing  is 
somewhere 

(c)  The  following  are  evidently 
-wul,  but  the  second  elements 


hnoltsid'la  to  unload  55.33 
(see  nos.  27,  91) 
lolts.’d'lil  to  go  out  of  room 
194.31  (see  nos.  27,  46) 
ax^wults.'d'd  to  take  out  (see 
no.  27) 

Id'widcl  to  take  off  from  fore- 
head 22.2  (see  no.  57) 
g-a'xwuqd  to  come  out  of 
inside  of  something  415.31 
qld'l^WEgd  to  well  up  out  of  a 
hole 

liano'qdPs  (box)  coming  out  of 
ground  X 35.31  (see  no.  44) 

compounds  of  the  suffix  -o  or 
do  not  seem  to  he  free. 


-wult.’a  OUT  OF  AN  ENCLOSED 

^wiH-  all 

dsx^-  to  jump 

xwe'laq-  backward 

-wulid  OUT  OF  canoe: 

^vnd-  all 

^mo-  to  load 

-wultds  DOWN  OUT  of: 
dEX'^-  to  jump 


PLACE : 

^wl'Holtla  all  out  of  the  woods 
42.34 

dEx'^wulUd'lll  to  jump  out  of 
room  in  house  97.29 

xwe'laxvmltla  to  turn  back  out 
of  62.27 

^vn'Holtd  all  out  of  canoe 
217.20 

^moltd'laso^  to  be  unloaded 
217.13 

md'ltbd  to  unload  X 103.26 

dEXuUo's  to  jump  down  out  of 
279.15 


§ 22.  Speciul  Space  Limitations  {Nos.  3S-52) 


38.  -k'E  TOP  OF  A BOX  [sTEM-s.,  iND.];  loses  initial  Ir. 


Ic'.wd  to  sit 

we-  not 
LEf-  to  spread 

nds-  to  cover 
‘nEtnd'x'Hd  to  be  level 
gslq'^-  to  lift 


Idwd'lc'Ee^  seat  on  top  X 
155.23 

we'lcEe^  not  full 
LEfEyVndala  to  spread  over 
top  (see  nos.  2,  91) 
nd'sFAjind  to  cover  top 
^nEtnd'k' Ee^  level  on  top' 
gE'lxkwoEud  to  lift  top  of  box 

§ 22 
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39.  -^sf{a)  WATER  [WORIJ-8.  aiul  STEM-S.,  INU.]. 
(a)  Word-sullix: 
q!ula'  life 
wuda'  cold 
(fd'la  first 


{h)  Stem-suffix: 
ax-  to  do 
d£x“-  to  jump 

Ic'dx^^-  lukewarm 
ge  long  time 

la  to  go 


ax-  to  do 

teq-  to  drop 
qaf-  to  upset 

40.  -sqivap  fire  [stem-s.,  inu.]. 
q!e-  many 

With  ties-  STONE, 

other  stems  ending  in  s 
would  suggest  a form  -qwap. 
d^mas  large  (Newettee  dialect) 

^wdlas  great 

41.  -irdla,  -din  stationary  on 

(a)  After  n and  vowels  -wdla: 
han-  hollow  object  is 
somewhere 
Jclwd  to  sit 
m{x’^)-  to  stand 

g-l-  to  be 
ge  long  time 


q!ula'‘sta  Avater  of  life 
wuda'^sta  cold  water  141.17 
g'd'la^sta  first  in  the  water 
62.13 

axstE'nd  to  put  into  water  21.5 
dEX^^sta'  to  jumi)  into  water 
34.28 

k'5'x^sta  lukewarm  water  54.1 
ge'^stdla  long  in  water  X 
155.38  (see  no.  91) 

Id'^sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.6 
(see  no.  37) 

la^stEX-H'd  to  begin  to  go  into 
water  36.25  (see  no.  90) 
la^staa's  place  of  going  into 
water  34.3  (see  no.  182) 
axstd'nd  being  put  into  water 
X L55.36 

te'xsta  to  fall  into  water  100.10 
qapstd'nd  to  pour  into  water 
CS  216.7 

qle'sqwap  man}'  fires 
t.'e'qwap  stone  in  fire.  With 
dropped,  which 

d^masqwd' pElag'ilis  great  fire 
in  world  (see  no.  45) 
^wdlasqwapElls  great  fire  on 
beach  (poetry;  see  no.  45) 

WATER. 

lianwd'la  canoe  adrift  on  water 
127.6 

Tc'.wd'wdla  to  sit  on  water 
Ld'wdla  to  stand  on  water 
143.41 

g'l'wdla  to  be  on  water  X 87.37 
ge^wd'la  long  time  on  water 
■ X 181.3 


this  suffix  forms 

one  of  the  s sounds  is 
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(h)  After  p,  t,  and  anterior  and  posterior  I'  sounds  -ala: 


hat-  long  object  is  some- 
where 

yaq^-  dead  body  is  some- 
where 

TYiEX-  hollow  things  are 
somewhere 


hatd'la  long  object  adrift 

yd'qala  dead  body  adrift 

inExafla  canoes  adrift  on 
water 


Medial  Hw)  sounds  are  transformed  by  this  ending  into  the  cor- 
responding anterior  sounds  (see  p.  436). 

^mEk'^-  round  thing  is  ^mEhd'la  island,  i.  e.,  round 
somewhere  thing  on  water 

pEX^-  to  float  pEX'd'la  to  drift 

The  inchoative  form  of  this  suffix  is  formed  with  -yil-  (no.  197) 


and  is  -yiltdla. 

Iclwd  to  sit  k livd' yiltdla  to  sit  on  water 

k'dd-  long  thing  is  some-  ha'dEltdla  to  put  long  thing 
wlicro  wixtor 


42.  MOVING  ON  WATER  [sTEM-s.,  w],  Iiichoative  form  -g'iLe 

(see  no.  197)  loses  initial  g'i. 


JiauL-  to  shoot 
ddg“-  to  see 

dzExhld'la  noise  of  splitting 


SEps'lx’h  Idla  ringing  noise  of 
metal 

xdx“-  to  stand 


ka'nLELl^  to  shoot  on  water 
dd'guLE^ydla  to  see  moving  on 
water 

dzExh  Id'lag'iLe  noise  of  split- 
ting begins  to  be  on  water 
152.19 

SEpE'lx'h  Idlag'iLe  ringing 
noise  begins  to  be  on  water 
152.34 

Ld'x^waLe^  to  begin  to  stand 
on  water  143.11 


' 43.  -a  ON  ROCKS  [sTEM-s.,  ii].  Inchoative  form  -g'OdHa,  -g'iHa,  (see 
no.  197)  loses  initial  g'a  and  g'i. 


ydq^-  dead  body  is  somewhere. 
d-  something 

d-  something,  -enak^  direction 
k!wa  to  sit 
Lax“-  to  stand 
qap-  upside  down 


ya'qlwa  to  lie  deatl  on  rock 
154.12 

d'neqlwa  corner  on  rock  (see 
no.  18)  168.33 

awl' nak !wa  rocky  place  148.30 
klwaa'  to  sit  on  rock  102.31 
Ld'^wa  to  stand  on  rock  1 48.30 
qap.'d'Hdd  to  pour  out  on  rock 
179.8 


§ 22 
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g'U-  first 

g'ilE'mg-iHdla  to  be  on  rock. 

l'!wa  to  sit 

[pl.J  22.10  (see  nos.  196. 197) 
Tc'.wd'g'adHa  to  sit  down  on 
rock  X 105.25 

44.  -s  ON  GROUND,  OUTSIDE  OF  HOUSE  [ STEM-8.,  h].  Inchoative 
form  -g'asls,  -g'lls  loses  initial  g a and  g\ 


lEq'^-  fire 

lEqhi's  fire  on  ground,  out- 
side of  house  45.32 

Ic’.wa  to  sit 

Ic'.wds  to  be  seated  on  ground 
X 173.22 

ge  long  time 
to  stand 

Iclwd'dzas  place  of  being  seated 
on  ground  X 173.31  (see  no. 
182) 

g¥s  long  on  ground  37.14 
lA^s  to  stand  on  ground ; tree 
37.20 

ya<7“-  to  lie  dead 

yd'qludzas  place  of  l}dng  dead 
on  ground  61 .8  (see  no.  182) 

})e1c'^-  man 
lc!wa  to  sit 

IeIcIu's  woodman 
JcIwd'g'aEls  to  sit  down  on 

^wdt-  to  lead 

ground  X 173.19 
^wd'tEls  to  lead  on  ground 
X 4.5 

md  to  crawl,  swim 

md'g'ils  to  move  on  ground 
60.37 

gun-  to  try 

gung-E'ls  to  try  on  ground 
160.22 

dd-  to  take 

dd'dEg'UsHd  to  pick  up  from 

Id  to  go 

ground  X 6.18 

Id'wsls  to  go  out  19.8  (see  no. 
37) 

^wi'Ha  all 

^wl'HawEls  all  outside  26.32 
(see  no.  37) 

45.  -es,  -IS  BOTTOM  OF  WATER  [sTEM-s.,  w].  Generally  this  suffix 
is  used  to  designate  the  beach,  but  it  means  as  well  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which  is  always  covered  by  water.  If  the  latter  is 
to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  beach,  the  suffix  -ns  under 
WATER  (no.  26)  is  added,  with  which  it  forms  -ndzes  under 
WATER  ON  THE  BOTTOM.  Inchoative  form-  g'ciHis  loses  initial  <7  . 


]c!ics-  to  sit  [plural] 

kludze's  to  sit  on  the  beach 
102.18 

ddq'^-  to  see 

do'xdoqwes  to  see  the  bottom 
34.4 

§ 23 
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elc  good 

Tian-  hollow  vessel  is  some- 
where 

gap-  upside  down 
lc!wa  to  sit 

Ltd's-  seaward 
gap-  upside  down 


e'(fls  good  beach,  sand  60.21 
ha^ne's  hollow  vessel  on  beach 
102.34 

qahe's  upset  on  beach 
%!wd'g'aHls  to  sit  down  on 
beach  96.28 

Ltd'LtEshag'aHis  to  put  out  on 
beach  (in  front  of  house), 
seaward  101.34  (see  no.  31) 
qaptd'lls  to  upset  on  beach 

-g-ilis  sig- 

‘nEVid'hdag-ilis  alone  in  world 
d^masqwa' pElag-ilis  only  great 
fire  in  world 


Here  may  also  belong  the  very  common  suffix  of  names 
nifying  in  the  would: 

^nEmo'lc'^  one  person 
o^masqwap  great  fire 


46.  -if  in  house,  on  the  floor  of  the  house  [stem-s.,  w].  Inchoa- 
tive form  -g'ilil,  -g  alll  loses  initial  g\ 


lEq'^-  fire 

Tian-  hollow  vessel  is  some- 
where 

Lax“-  to  stand 
gd-  early,  -g-ustd  up 

kvl-  to  lie,  plural 


pag“-  to  lie  dead 

ax-  to  do 
LEp-  to  spread 
ttelr-  to  lie  on  back 


lEgvn'l  fire  in  house 
lia^mfl  kettle  on  floor  V 427.1 

Ld'vnl  to  stand  on  floor  47.28 
gd'g-ustawll  to  be  up  early  in 
house  46.12 

icuHi'l  to  lie  down  in  house  25.6 
kuHe'las  place  of  lying  down  in 
house,  bedroom  139.21  (see 
no.  182) 

yd'qumg'aHl'l  to  fall  dead  in 
house  [pi.]  X 110.34 
ax^d'lll  to  put  on  floor  137.37 
LEptd'lll  to  spread  on  floor  24.3 
ttex’^d'lll  to  lie  down  on  back 
in  house  139.18 


The  very  numerous  forms  in  -III  are  evidently  to  a great  extent 
derived  from  continuative  forms  in  -la. 


ktwadzd'la  to  sit  on  flat  thing  ktwadzd'lll  to  sit  on  flat  thing 

in  house  24.4  (see  no.  35) 

gE’mxdtstala  left  side  of  door  . gEmxotstdHll  left  side  of  door 

in  house  270.21  (see  nos.  12, 
59) 

LEhEgvn'lk^  spread  out  on 
floor  V 430.22  {LEhEk^‘ 
spread  out,  see  no.  172) 

§ 22 
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47.  -eL  INTO  HOUSE  [stem-s.,  w]. 

7i.og“-  to  go  pi. 
dEX'^-  to  jump 

(fax  to  come 

ax-  to  do 


ho'gwlL  to  enter  pi.  21.1 
dEvn'L  to  jump  into  house 
14.8 

g'd'xeLEla  to  be  in  the  act  of 
coming  in  91.15 
axe' LEla  to  put  into  48.27 


47a.  -e^jc'sEla  shoreward  (stem-s.,  w.).  This  is  evidently  com- 
posed of  -et  (no.  47);  -es  (no.  45);  -la  (no.  91) 


dd'beLe' SEla  to  tow  ashore 


48.  -xs  IN  CANOE  [STEM-S.,  W]. 
initial  g a. 

to  go  [pi.] 

0-  something 
da  to  take 

TcH]}-  to  hold  with  tongs 

*mo-  to  load 
Tctwa  to  sit 

^vnl-  all,  entire 

gap-  upside  down 

aps-  other  side 


Inchoative  form  -g'oalEXS  loses 

hd'guxs  to  go  aboard  224.9 
dxs  inside  of  canoe 
ddxs  to  take  aboard  96.32 
Tc'lEhE'xsEla  to  put  aboard 
with  tongs  V 366.3 
^md'xsEla  to  load  78.38 
k!wd'(foalEXS  to  sit  down  in 
canoe  121.26 

^vn'lg'aalsxs  all  is  in  canoe  V 
485.2 

gEf'.E'lEXS  to  pour  into  canoe 

V 473.15 

apsa'xdze^  other  side  of  canoe 

V 361.22 


49.  -xLo  ON  TOP  OF  TREE  [ STEM-S.,  iND.]  (compare  no.  76). 

Jian-  a hollow  tiling  is  some-  ha'nxLod  to  put  a box  on  top 
where  of  278.31 

g’e-  to  be  somewhere  g'e'xLo  it  is  on  a tree 

50.  -X'filu  MOUTH  OF  RIVER  [sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  initial  X’. 

d-  something  d'x'^siwe^  mouth  of  river  29.3 

vmn-  deep  vm'nx'siu  deep  at  mouth  of 

river 


51.  -{/'(iff-  SIDE, 
male-  next 

Iclwa  to  sit 


BANK  OF  RIVER  [ STEM-S.,  IND.];  loses  initial  g\ 

md'Tc'd0  next  to  bank  of 
river  180.23 

Iclwd' g'dgEnd  to  sit  on  bank 
of  river  30.6 

Idwd'g'dgEls  to  sit  down  on 
ground  by  a river  64.29 
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0-  something 

d'gwdge^  side  of  canoe  79.14 
shore  of  lake  143.7 

sex“-  to  paddle 

se'sEpivdge^  paddles  at  sides 
214.40 

yex“-  to  hang 

gepvd'gEddla  to  be  suspended 
by  the  side  of  V 479.10 

52.  -xseg’-  OUTSIDE  front  of  house  [stem-s.,  w]. 


k'!dt-  to  paint 

k'Id'dEXse'g'ila  painting  on 
house-front  186.27 

0-  something 

d'xseq-e^  outside  front  of  house 
272.4 

Lex-  to  beat  time 

Le'xEXSeg'ind  to  beat  front 
boards  of  house  247.5 

§ 23.  Parts  of  Body  as  Space  Limitations  {Nos.  33-81) 
53.  -XLd  ON  HEAD  [STEM-S.,  H 01’  \V?]. 


0-  something 
nes-  to  pull 

d'xLd^e  head  of  clam  134.10 
nMs.'EXLd'labEfid  to  pull  by 
the  head  X 171.30 

‘msl-  white 

^mE'ldzEXLd'la  having  white 
feather  on  head  X 114.12 

lEk'-  to  throw 

lEg'ixLd'ls  to  throw  at  head 
outside  X 116.20 

neZ-  to  show 

ne'lEXLd'x'^ld  to  begin  to 
show  head  143.10 

54.  -gEniFACK.  This  suffix  is  probably  related  to -s^sm  round  thing 
(no.  85).  After  p,  s,  t,  I,  l,  and  k sounds,  -sm;  after  I,  n,  m, 


and  fortes,  -gEin. 

^iueI-  white 
ek'!  upward,  high 

^mE'lgEm  white  face 
e'k'UgE' maid' mas  to  cause 

face  to  be  turned  up  (see 
nos.  92,  158) 

q!wdx  hemlock 

glwd'xame^  hemlock  on  face 
(around  head)  18.10 

Jiap-  hair 
l!eI-  to  push 

hapE'm  hairy  face 
LlE'lgEmx'^ld  to  push  from 
face  173.36 

ax-  to  be 

axamd'la  to  have  on  face 
271.24 

Sometimes  with  the  significance  in  front  of: 

to  stand  Ld'xume^  standing  in  front  of 


It  occurs  also  as  word-suffix: 

> 

dxanE'm  wolf 

dLauE'mgEm  with  a wolf  face, 

§ 23 
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64  a.  -(jEntl  mask  [stem-s.,  as  no. 

(а)  STEM-s.; 

Icunx'^-  thunder-bird 

*m£Z-  white 

(б)  woRD-s.: 

^ruEl-  white 

54  fe.  -n  uLEni  TEMPLES  (=  sides  fl 
17]  and  -gF.m  face  [no.  54]). 

6-  something 
viaH  two 

Tie'Uc'Iot  right  side 

55.  -ElU^I/a  CHEEK  [ STEM-S.,  II]. 
Llaq^-  red 

^nax'^-  to  cover  with  blanket 


54,  or  woRD-s.]. 

Tcu'nxuml  thunder-bird  mask 
- 16.1 

^mE'lgEjnl  mountain-goat 
mask  98.  T2 

^mE'lxLogEml  mountain- 
goat  mask  96.23 

f face;  compound  of -no  side  [no. 

r/nuLEme^  temples  31.40 
mae'maHogunu'  l Emd'la  two 
persons  on  each  side  217.29 
(see  nos.  82,  91) 
heU"  IddEVu'  LEine^  right  side 
of  house-front  (see  no.  12) 
186.32 

Llaqiu'ndyd  red-cheeked 
^nd'umya  to  cover  cheek  with 
blanket 


L.'d'q.’ds  red-cheeked 
FOREHEAD  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  y. 


56.  ~O.S  CHEEK  [ STEM-S.,  h]. 
hfaq'^-  red 

57.  -{/'h/ff 

0-  something 
wd'dzd  broad 

qes-  to  shine 
ek‘  good 

Before  vocalic  suflixes  the  terminal 
Irat-  a long  thing  is  somewhere 

Lds-  to  stick 

7)o'a:“7ioA'“  a fabulous  bird 
to  dance 

x'xs-  to  show  teeth 
q’.Elx-  wrinkled 


o'gwiwe^  forehead  19.5 
wd'dzdgwiyu  with  broad  fore- 
head (see  § 4.1) 
qe'siu  shining  forehead 
e’Jc'iu  pretty 

u becomes  w. 

Ic'd'tewe^  house  beam  118.29 
(long  thing  on  forehead) 
Ld'siwe^  what  sticks  on  fore- 
head 19.11 

Jio'x'^Jidhvlwe^  h6'x“hok“  head 
mask  110.16 

^yixwl'we^  dancing-headdress 
x'isl'we^  wolf  head  mask  (teeth 
showing  thing  on  forehead) 
qlE'lxewe^  wrinkles  on  fore- 
head 
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man 

ax-  to  do,  to  be 

gums-  ochre 

y%L-  to  tie 
Id  to  go 


l)Ekwl'wala  to  have  man  on 
forehead  167.27 
axe'wala  to  have  on  forehead 
19.6 

gu'msiwaJc^  forehead  painted 
red  (see  no.  1 72) 
yiLEyo'd  to  tie  on  forehead 
la'vnod  to  take  off  from  fore- 
head 22.2  (see  no.  37) 


This  prefix  is  often  used  to  designate  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  In 
this  case  the  y never  changes  after  o to  gw. 

0-  something  d'g'iwe^  bow  of  canoe  127.42 

Aox“-  to  stand  m'x'‘g-iwe^  standing  in  bow  of 

canoe  127.9 

xwld-  to  stick  out  xivl'dEg’l'wala  to  stick  out  at 

bow  143.26 


Sometimes  -g'iu  is  used  with  the  significance  ahead,  in  front, 
in  the  same  way  as  -eg'-  (no.  69)  is  used  to  express  behind. 

sd'yapalg-iwala  to  send  ahead  149.22  (probably  containing  the 
inchoative  -g'il-  no.  197)  • 

ale'xulg'iu  to  paddle  ahead  470.17 


We  have  -g'iu  also  as  word-suffix  i 

58.  ~ato  EAR  [stem-s.,  w]. 
g'Ut!-  long 

gE'mxdt  left  side 
hel-  to  hire 
wdxs-  both  sides 
gwds-  to  turn  towards 

59.  -^sfo  EYE,  door;  more  general, 

[sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses- initial 

(а)  eye: 

dd  to  wipe 
Icwes-  to  spit 
^naq-  middle 

dzEX'-  to  rub 

(б)  door: 
ax-  to  do 
0-  something 


1 g'd'lag'iwe^  leader  8.6. 

g'i'ldato  long-eared 
gEmxo'datde^  left  ear  105.7 
he'latd  to  lend  ear  217.37 
wd'xsddatde^  on  each  ear  223.2 
gwd'saatdla  to  turn  ear  to 
81.43 

ROUND  OPENING  LIKE  AN  EYE 

dd'sto'd  to  wipe  eye 
kwe'stod  to  spit  into  eye  95.30 
^nd'qd^stde^  middle  between 
eyes  168.13 

dzEdzEX'std'x^wld  to  rub  e}'^es 
X 57.34 

axsto'd  to  open  door  15.6 
d^std'lll  door  of  house  20.9 

§ 23 
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wdxs-  both  sides 
mix'-  to  strike 


wd'xsustalll  both  sides  of  door 
51 .5  (see  no.  46) 
mix'iltd'we  to  knock  at  door 


(c)  ROUND  place; 

zeq^-  to  miss  Le'x^std  to  miss  a round  place 

((Z)  TRAIL.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  case  the  form  -ltd,  Avhich 
weakens  the  terminal  stem  consonant,  is  also  used. 


^naq-  middle 
zeq^-  to  miss 

60.  -llh{a)  nose,  POINT  [STEM-S. 


^riEXStd'e^  middle  of  trail  X 
8.32 

^nEgsltd'  to  keep  on  trail  19.9 
Ll'gultod  to  miss  a trail 

w;  from -&(a)  point  (no.  31)]. 


dt-  to  perforate 
d-  something 
gwax'^-  raven 
Ldq'^-  to  push 


ddi'lhEnd  to  perforate  nose 
awl'lhe^  point  of  land  682.1 
gwd'wllbe^  raven  nose  129.41 
Ld'gvnlhEnd  to  shove  to  nose 
349.20 


This  suflix  occurs  also  as  word-sulhx. 

qwe'sa  far  qwe' saelhedzd  really  far  from 

, nose  349.19  (see  no.  119) 

^TiEXwa  near  ^tiex^clc  Ihd  near  nose  349.21 


61.  -EXStia)  MOUTH,  OUTWARD  OPENING  [ STEM-S.,  wj. 


‘mEk'^-  round  object  is  some- 
where 

t!dq-  gap,  narrow  opening 
0-  something 

7ta‘m-  to  eat 

qEt-  to  spread 

gwds-  to  turn  to 

^malV.e-  to  recognize 

ga-  early 
gsg'-  wife 


^mEQUXStale's  round  entrance 
on  beach  153.29  (see  no.  45) 
t.'d'quxsta  vdth  small  mouth 
dwaxste^  mouth  of  inlet  155.26, 
of  bottle  V 486.3 
kd'^manddzEXSia,  to  eat  at  the 
side  of  some  one  117.23  (see 
no.  17) 

qEdEXsta'e^  sticks  for  spread- 
ing (mouth)  of  tree  99.3 
gwd'yaxst  to  turn  mouth  to 
71.33 

^malV.e'xst  to  recognize  voice 
250.9 

gad'xstdla  breakfast  X 167.6 
gEg'i'xst  woman’s  voice 


62.  -SX'd  TOOTH  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]; 
d'xLe^  hind  end 
a‘wabd'e^  lower  side 


loses  initial  s. 

d'xLasx'd  lower  jaw  166.6 
a^wd'hdsx'de^  lower  side  of  bow 
of  canoe  127.20 
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‘walas  large 
^UEg-  straight 

‘wdlasx'd  big  toothed  ( = l}mx) 
‘uEXX'd’la  straight  edged  V 
491.30 

ties-  stone 

He'sx'd  stone-edged  96.18 

63.  -xd  NECK  [STEM-S.,  H]. 
L.'dq'^  red 
0-  something 
qix'-  to  put  around 

L.'d'q.'WExd  red  necked 
oxd'we‘  neck  149.22  (see  §4.3) 
qEUxd'la  to  haA'e  around  neck 
167.28 

qEUXo'd  to  put  around  neck 
90.2 

q.'wes-  to  squeeze 
TcHp-  to  hold  around 

q.'we'ts! Exod  to  strangle  136.32 
Idip’.Exd'd  to  embrace  around 
neck  X 121.38 

sop-  to  chop 

so'plEXod  to  chop  neck  (i.  e., 
foot  of  tree)  V 344.15 

63  a.  -%l!xo  in  mouth  [stem-s.,  av; 
-xd  (no.  63)]. 

‘wap  Avater 
Jiel-  right 
ts’.EX^-  to  Avash 

compound  of  -eL  (no.  47)  and 

‘wd'htL  !xdwe‘  salh-a 
7ie7ex.'xdwe^mouthfulX  157.20 
tsiEWe' l!xo  to  rinse  mouth  V 
432.27 

seIc-  to  spear 

sag-e'  L.'xdla  to  spear  into 
mouth  U.S.N.M.  670.2 

xwdk!-  canoe 

^d'gvriL.'xdla  canoe  in  mouth 
U.S.N.M.  670.2 

tsiEq-  to  throw 

ts ! Ege' l! EXod  to  throw  into 
mouth  359.13 

64.  -ndzEm  throat  [stem-s.,  av;  perhaps  related  to  -ns-  (no.  26)]. 

to'p-  speck  td'hEndzEm  speck  in  throat 

65.  -dp!  when  followed  by  accent  Ap!  neck  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


0-  something 

a‘wd'p!e‘  neck  piece  18.5,  39.4 
ga‘yad'p!e‘  neck  part  38.25 

ax-  to  be 

d£x“-  to  jump 

g'e-  to  be  someAvhere 

axd'p’.ala  to  have  on  neck  19.6 
da'xwap.'tojumpon  neck99.27 
g-%p!d' LElod  to  put  into  neck- 
piece 39.3 

Also  with  the  meaning  following,  behind,  like  -eg--  (no.  69) 


xax“-  to  stand 

^'waplElis  to  stand  behind  on 

han-  holloAv  thing  is  someA\diere 

beach  (see  no.  45) 
lia'ng-iLEHd'pIdla  canoe  fol- 
loAAung  on  AA^ater  (see  no.  42) 

§ 23 
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66.  -jr’.sia'jf!  arm  above  elbow. 
preceding  sudix;  loses  initial 
o-  something 

‘wek'~  to  carry  on  shoulder 


Evidently  a compound  of  the 
x\ 

d'x^'siaple^  shoulder  and  hu- 
merus 

^vnrsid'pfala  to  carry  on 
shoulder  57.16 


67.  -x’ts!an{(t)  hand  [stem-s., 
ties-  stone 

ax-  to  do 

Iktyix’^-  dry 

1>EX'-  to  scorch 

After  short  vowels  t his  suffix  h 


ND.]  loses  initial  x\ 

He'sEmx'tsIdna  stone-handed 
131.32 

axtsId'nEud  to  put  on  hand 
198.19 

lE'7nlEmx'‘ts!dnax'^vi  to  dry 
hands  V 430.8 

pe' pEX'tsIdnax'^ld  to  dry  hands 
by  fire  V 429.18 

4 the  form  -Its.'dna;  with  preceding  t 


it  also  forms  -Its.'dna. 

dd'ha  to  hold  end  dd' halts !dn End  to  take  hy  hand 

X 4.31  (see  no.  31) 

Mlk-.'ot  right  side  Mlk-lolts'.dwi  right  hand 

15.11 


68.  -ho  CHEST  [stem-s.,  ii]. 

q!dp-  to  hit  q'.d'p'.ho  to  hit  chest 

09.  -e(fie)  BACK  [ STEM-S.,  w].  The  terminal  vowel  of  this  sufiix 
may  be  -a.  It  appears  very  often,  however,  as  -e  without 
any  apparent  grammatical  reason. 


at-  sinew 

0-  something 

mix'-  to  strike 
L'.ds-  seaward 

g-il-  to  walk  on  four  feet 
ta  to  go 

0-,  plural  something 


ade'g-e^  back  sinew  V 487.4 
(see  no.  161) 

oFvn'g-r  back  144.21,  V 475.6 
(see  no.  161) 

mEue'g'ind  to  strike  back 
Lld'sig'dla  being  with  back 
seaward  150.9  (see  no.  92) 
g-Ul'g'End  to  climb  on  back 
279.5 

g-Uig-i'ndalap.'a  to  climb  on 
back  of  neck  279.7  (see  no. 
65) 

le'g-a  to  follow  47.41 
^g-alts.’ane^  backs  of  hands 
X 159.30  (see  no.  67) 
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With  ending  -e  it  appears  in — 

^wun-  to  hide  ^wune'(fe  to  hide  behind  120.7 

ts'.Ellc-  feather  tslE'lk'ig'lla  feathers  on  back 

It  is  often  used  to  signif}'  behind,  as  in  the  examples  given  before. 
It  is  also  used  in  a temporal  sense,  afterwards. 

hel-  right  he'leg'ind  to  serve  a second 

course  at  a meal  156.18 
(i.  e.,  right  afterwards) 

L.'op-  to  roast  Lid'heg-a  to  roast  afterwards 

ndq-  to  drink  nd'geg'ila  to  drink  afterwards 

41.25 


Peculiar  idiomatic  uses  of  this  suffix  are — 

^nsq-  straight  ^nsge'g'e^  midnight  85.27  (i.  e., 

straight  behind) 

{naq-  ?)  Tid'nageg'e  to  obey  26.13 

70.  front  of  body  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


0-  something 

g‘%-  to  be  somewhere 

ts'.Eq-  to  drop 

71.  -aq  CROTCH  [stem-s.,  w]. 

0-  something 

ts.’op-  to  tuck  in 

g'l'g'd  tooth 
tsiEt-  crack,  split 

72.  -saqo  penis  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


d'Tdwulge^  front  of  body 
g'e'lr  aigEud  to  put  in  lap 
V 478.25 

ts! Exk' H'lgEnddla  to  drop  in 
lap  258.2 

awd'qe  crotch  of  a tree,  hollow 
in  foot  of  a tree 
awd'gdxLd  small  of  back  V 
490.32  (see  no.  15) 
ts.'d'bage^  something  tucked 
into  crotch  X 1 75.6 
g-l'g-aqala  teeth  in  crotch  96.17 
ts.'Edd'q  woman  (i.  e.,  split  in 
crotch  ?) 


73. 

74. 


mdk'^-  to  tie 


mo'xHEgEwalc^  with  tied  penis 
(see  no.  172)  138.11 


thigh  (compounded  of  -rp!e  and  -g-a  inside  [no.  36]). 


qix--  to  put  around 

•h-dX'e  KNEE  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

0-  something 

o 

Lsm-  scab 


qix-pH'g-ind  to  put  around 
thigh  89.37 

dkwd'x'e/  knee  87.12 
LEmk'd’x'e^  with  scabby  knees 
154.11 


§ 


23 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 31 
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75.  -X'sfs,  -X'si((r^{e)  foot  [stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  x\ 

0-  something  d'xHldze^  foot  of  mountain 

19.12 

under  bic'nx'sidz^  under  foot  118.30 

he  that  hex'sidzEndala  right  down  to 

foot  19.12 

qld'x'sldze  to  lead  24.4,  50.10 
e'x>sidzKnd  to  pinch  foot  96.3 


ep-  to  pinch 


76.  -xl.o  HAIR  ON  BODY  [sTEM-s.,  w]  (compare  no.  49). 

Lldq^-  red  Lld'guxLO  red-haired 

^mEl-  white  ^mE'lxLo  mountain-goat  (i.  c., 

white-haired)  7.3 

77.  meat  [stem-s.  ; probably  from  -q  and  -ga  among  (no.  7)]. 

eI- white  (see  ^mEdxLO  under  ^mE'VmElq! e0  mountain- 

no.  76)  goat  moat 

wiyo' q!ug¥  the  inside  V 490.13 

78.  -C.S  IN  BODY  [STE.M-S.,  w]. 
g-ilt!-  long 


^m.Ek'^-  round  thing  is 
ts!ix‘-  sick 


g’Udes  long-breathed 
^rriEgwl's  stomach  (i.  e.,  round 
thing  in  body) 

tsUx'ill'  seIo,  {ts  !ix'i'la-ls-la) , 
ts!ix-ts! Erie's  sick  in  body 

78  a.  -/k'lPs  is  probably  a secondary  form  of  the  last,  which  loses 
its  initial  A-,  and  hardens  the  terminal  stem-consonant. 

^UEm  one  ^nEmJr.'es  one  down  in  belly 

(=  swallowed) 

PETIL-  Stout  pE'nL.'es  stout  belly  50.15 

Here  belongs  jirobably  also  a form  -h'lnes. 

d'Tdwaedze^  branch  side  of  tree  V 344.15 
Id'lc' .'aedzETul  to  enter  the  body  77.20 

79_  -rj'it  BODY [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  g\ 


0-  something 
qup-  to  sprinkle 

xds-  to  s])rinkle 
ek'  good 

to  hang 

dzEk'-  to  rub 
§ 23 


d'gudte^  body  202.24  V 366.13 
qupe'Ued  to  sprinkle  over  body 
112.19  (see  no.  90) 
xd'sit  to  sprinkle  body  105.38 
e'k-etEla  well  grown  (tree)  V 
496.6 

te'kxoWedayu  to  be  hung  to 
body  U.S.N.M.  667.7 
dzsk-l't  to  rub  body  199.20 
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In  a few  cases  -g'it  appears  as  word-suffix. 

^na'la  day  ^nd'lag'i'taso^  Day  - on  - Body 

196.4  (see  no.  159) 

tfe'sEm  stone  T.'e'sEmg'it  Stone-Body  200.9 

In  one  case  the  ending  -g'it  appears  with  its  g'  preserved  after  a g. 
^m.Eg'^-  to  put  on  [plural  ob-  ^mEgug'l't  to  put  on  body 
ject]  [plural  object]  199.11 


80.  -Jt'Hn  BODY,  CONSISTING  oF  (relating  to  the  surface  of  the  body) 


[STEM-S.,  IND.,  also  WORD-S.]; 
(a)  STEM-s.; 

0-  something 
^iueI-  white 
L’.Emg!-  yew  tree 

Ietux'^-  dry 

x'lx-  to  burn 

dswe'x  cedar  withe 

Sometimes  used  to  express  log. 
h!wd  to  sit 


^UEX'^-  to  cover  with  blanket 

{h)  woRD-s.: 

L !aq'^~  red 

d'la  real 


loses  initial  k'!,  replaced  by 

o'klvnne^  surface  of  body 
^mE'lk'Iin  with  white  body 
LlE'mqlEk'  tin  made  of  yew  V 

408.1 

lEmlE'mx^unx'Hd  to  get  dry  V 
483.6 

x'l'x^Endla  being  like  fire  V 
196.35 

dEwe'x^En  cedar-withe  rope 
170.8 

k'.wd'k' !inil  to  sit  on  log  in 
house  272.29  (see  no.  46) 
g'l'k' linddla  to  put  on  log 
272.33  (see  nos.  2,  91) 
^UEX^u'nd  to  put  on  blanket 

65.1 

Lid'qwak'Hn  copper  body  (i:  e., 
entirely  copper)  80.12 
d'lak'tin  able-bodied  208.39 


81.  -eq  IN  MIND  [ STEM-S.,  II,  often  with  reduplication]. 

0-  something  a^weqe'^  inside  of  body 

ek'  good  ek'le'qEla  to  feel  good  123.12 

(see  no.  91) 

e'k'ex^id  to  begin  to  feel  glad 
34.30  (see  no.  90) 
wd'^rieqa  revengeful 
lE^lae'qsla  to  long  (i.  e.,  to 
feel  dead)  63.14 
lE^lae'x^ed  to  yield  (i.  e.,  to 
begin  to  feel  dead) 

§ 23 


Ie^I-  dead 
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g'l-  to  be 
la  to  go 
g!e-  many 
^nek'-  to  say 


g'l'g'aeqala  to  think  52.5 
le'laeqala  to  think  of  going 
q'd'yagala  to  bother  54.38 
^ne'nk'leafld  to  begin  to  think 
(see  no.  90)  184.3 


^24,  Limitations  of  Form  (.Vos.  S2-SJth) 


82.  -ok"  and  -.sok"  hu.man  beings 

upon  stem]. 

maH  two 
ek'  good 

g'iti-  how  many? 

Jio'lal  a few 
q!e-  many 

83.  -xs(a)  FLAT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
^nETu  one 

84.  -ts!aq  long  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
^nEm  one 

85.  -stjEtn  HouNi)  surface  [ste 

and  g. 

(a)  STEM-S. : 

^nEm  one 

^itieI-  white 

k!wd  to  sit 

qlEueji-  to  wrap  up 

Here  belong  also — 

Lid's-  seaward 

la  to  go 

Q})  woRD-s.:  blanket. 

mEtsa'  mink 
qlwdx  hemlock 

ald'g'im  dressed  skin 


[ STEM-S.,  with  doubtful  influence 

maHo'k"'  two  persons  48.21 
e'x'sdk'^  handsome  48.29 
g’ind'k'^  how  many  persons? 
ho'lalo'k'^  a few  persons 
qleydk'^  many  persons 

^nE'mxsa  one  (day)  18.2 

^UE'mtslaq  one  (horn)  17.9 
ii-s.,  IND.,  and  woRD-s];  loses  s 


‘nE'msgEm  one  round  thing 

8.1  ■ 

^mE'lsQETn  white -surfaced 
61.26 

klwd'sgEm  to  sit  on  round 
thing 

qlEiie'pEjnd  to  cover  face 
299.21 

Lld'sgEindla  to  face  seaward 
61 ’16 

Id'sgEVfi  to  go  facing  (i.  e.,  to 
follow)  8.9 

md'tsasgEm  mink  blanket 

qlwd'xsEm  house  of  hemlock 
branches  45.24 

ald'g'imsgEm  dresseil  -skin 
blanket  X 57.3 
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85a.  -dEri  finger-width  [word-s.,  ind.]. 

‘nE'mdEUxsd  one  finger-width  thick  V 491.6  (see  no.  3) 
ya£yu'dux'^dEnl^ldla  ever}’-where  about  three  finger-wddths  (see 
no.  5) 

85&.  -xtva^s  day. 

Tie'loplEUXwa^s  the  right  number  of  days  355.26 

This  class  of  suffixes  does  not  fit  in  the  present  place  particularly 
well,  since  nos.  82-84  are  used  almost  exclusively  with  numerals, 
indicating  the  class  of  objects.  My  reason  for  placing  these  suffixes 
at  the  present  place  is  that  suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  this  class.  We  have,  for  instance,  with 
-ts.'d  (no.  27),  ^UE'mts.'d  one  inside;  and  with  -ala  stationary  on 
WATER  (no.  41),  aLEbd'la  seven  in  a canoe  afloat.  Since,  further- 
more, -ot“  HUMAN  beings  is  used  Avith  a number  of  intransitive 
verbs,  and  since  -sgEm  is  in  its  application  quite  analogous  to  all  the 
other  local  suffixes,  it  seemed  best  to  keep  the  whole  seiries  together. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a distinct 
contrast  between  -dzd  on  a flat  thing  (no.  35)  and  -xsa  a flat 
thing;  the  former  indicating  the  place  of  an  action,  while  the  latter 
is  used  only  as  a classifier  of  nouns.  Furthermore,  the  few  suffixes 
given  here  are  in  a wider  sense  classifiers  than  the  local  suffixes.  This 
is  indicated  by  combinations  like  ^nE'mxsatsId  one  flat  thing 
INSIDE  (-xsa  a flat  thing,  -is!d  inside) ; and  ^nE'msgEm^sto  one 
DROP,  literally  "one  round  thing  in  round  thing”  (-sgEm  round,  -^sto 
round  opening  [no.  59]). 

Temporal  Suffixes  (Nos.  86-97)  (§§  25-26) 

§ ,2.>.  ruveljf  Temporal  Sufflxes  (Nos.  .SY>-.S’.9) 

86.  -nl  REMOTE  PAST  [STEM-S.,  IND.,  and  WORD-S.].  Tliis  suffix  has 
the  form  -ul  after  words  ending  in  a,  m,  n,  I,  x“;  after  p,  t,  s, 
X,  it  assumes  the  form  -wul.  At  the  same  time  terminal 
is  aspirated  as  before  a consonant.  After  it  has  the  form  -yul. 
^nEqd'plEnk'imol  the  dead  ^nEqa'p lEnk'fm  283.9 
Yd'xLEUul  the  dead  Ya'XLEn  285.11 
Idl  he  went  long  ago  (from  la  to  go) 

^md'xdl  the  dead  ^ma'xwa  470.36 

ge-  long  time  gEyo'l  long  ago  12.4 

^p  father  o'mpwul  dead  father  113.16 

lEns-  one  day  remote  Ie'hs^uI  yesterday  31.6 

ds  thy  father  d'snml  thy  dead  father  142.16 

§§24,25 
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hayo't^wul  former  rival 
^UEind' x'^^voul  past  friend  271.23 

g-a'xvmhm  I came  Ion"  ago  142. 19  (g-dx  to  come;  -eti  I) 
O'^TnagasEma^yul  the  dead  O'^niagasEme^  142.17 

In  a few  cases  this  suffix  modifies  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem. 
dd' g'i^ndlwul  dead  fellow-wife  142.18,  which  contains  the 
suffix  -dt  (no.  167,  p.  506)  changes  its  terminal  t to  I (see  also 
p.  451) 

wa'yul  OLD  DOG,  from  wa'ts.'e  dog,  is  treated  as  though  the  stem 
were  was-  and  the  terminal  s were  weakened. 

87.  RECENT  PAST  [sTEM-s.,  iND.].  The  initial  x‘  drops  out  after 

2),  t,  s,  I,  and  l and  Ic  sounds;  p and  t are  at  the  same  time 
strengthened;  l and  Jc  stops  are  aspirated. 

ax^d's^ld  place  where  he  had 
been  (see  no.  182)  42.4 
Idx'^ld  he  went  190.29 

xwd'lcIunaL  a future  canoe 
83.33 

Le'gadEL  one  who  will  have  a 
name  19.1 


ax-  to  be 
la  to  go 

88.  -L  FUTURE  [WORD-S.]. 
pvd'k.'ujia  canoe 

Le'gad  having  a name 


89.  -xule  TRANSITION  FROM  PRESENT 
ence  to  non-existence  [stem-s. 
initial  x‘. 

yU  first 

wd'ldEm  word 

x-isd'la  to  have  disappeared 

yd'qhidzd's  place  of  lying  dead 
IctwU  to  feast  in  house 


TO  past,  or  rather  from  exist- 
IND.,  and  woRD-s.];  loses  the 

g’i'lx'de  what  had  been  first 
8.11 

wd'ldEjnx'de  what  he  had  said 

25.4 

x-isd'lax'de  the  one  who  had 
disappeared  and  was  no 
more  85.32 

yd'qludzd'sde  place  where  he 
. had  lain  dead  61.8  (see  nos. 
44,  182) 

Jclwl'lde  those  who  had  been 
feasted,  but  ceased  to  feast 

22.4 


§ 


90. 


2(i.  Suffi.r(s  with 


I'rvrailitm 


Temporttl  Charavtev  {Nos.  UO-U7) 


-X'^ld  inchoative. 
L and  k sounds 


The  initial  r is  dropped  after  j),  t,  s,  I,  and 
except  the  fortes;  p and  t are  at  the  same 
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time  strengthened;  l and  Ic  stops  are  aspirated,  this  sullix 
is  evidently  compounded  with  the  terminal  completive  -d 
(no.  2).  It  can  not  be  used  with  all  other  sullixes,  many  of 
which  have  a different  way  of  forming  inchoatives  (see 
no.  197).  It  can  also  not  be  used  vdth  all  stem-verbs. 

It  was  stated  before  (no.  2)  that  verbs  with  primary  suffixes 
ending  in  -a  generally  form  an  inchoative  in  -nd.  Never- 
theless cases  occur  in  which  the  full  suffix  -x'Hd  is  used.  We 
have — 

Wstax-H'd  to  begin  to  go  into  water  .36.25 

gwe'xtufvnd  to  begin  to  have  a direction  on  top  ( = to  steer) 

'o'dzEbax-^ld  to  begin  to  turn  the  vTong  way 

Ir lifts Id'lax-Hd  to  begin  to  hold  (in  tongs)  inside  192.38 

Tr la^sta'lax'Hd  to  begin  to  place  into  water  95.8 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  inchoative  with  siinjile  stems  are  the 
following : 


g'il-  to  walk  on  four  feet 

g'i'lx'Hd 

Isn-  to  forget 

lE'nx'Hd 

kluml-  to  burn 

klu'mlx'Hd 

wuTir-  to  drill 

vm'nx'Hd 

^vmn-  to  hide 

^wu'nx'^ld 

xeJc'!-  to  stay 

xeIc'  ! EX'H'd 

LlEp-  to  climb  (a  pole) 

LlEpli'd 

Hap-  to  dig 

Hd'plld 

xo'sHt  to  sprinkle  body  (see  no. 

xo'sHtlld 

79) 

gas-  to  walk 

ga'sHd 

plES-  to  flatten 

plEsH'd 

Tied-  to  tell 

Tie'Vld 

g'ilo'h-  to  steal 

g'ild'lHd 

k'lt'rriL-  to  adze 

Tc'li'mlHd 

Ic'eL-  to  fish  with  net 

Ic'e'Vld 

dze'Tc'-  to  dig  clams 

dze'x'^ld 

do7ir“-  to  troll 

do'x^wid 

do2“-  to  sec 

do'x^wld 

nag-  to  drink 

nd'xHd 

awu'lg-  to  want  more 

awu'lxHd 

yd'^wix'-  to  act 

ya'Hvix'Hd 

Lxx'-  to  turn  bow  of  canoe 

Lix'H'd 

gamx^-  to  put  on  down 

ga'mxHind 

max'^-  potlatch 

^ma'x^und 

dEux-  to  sins: 

o 

dE'nxHd 
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It  appears  from  the  rules  and  examples  here  given  that  the  incho- 
atives of  stems  in  k'  and  r,  and  q and  x,  5“  and  a:“,  l and  I 
can  not  be  distinguished.  The  number  of  stems  ending  in  a 
fortis  is  ver}'^  small,  but  all  those  that  1 have  found  take  the 
ending  -x'Hd  preceded  by  a release  of  the  vocal  cords.  I have 
no  examples  of  stems  ending  in  a sonant  and  taking  the  ending 
-x'Hd. 

A few  cases  are  apparently  irregular,  iiresumably  on  account  of 
secondary  changes  in  the  stem. 

(lux"-)  to  stand  Ld'x^vnd 

{tox'^-)  to  go  forward  to'x^vnd 

Both  these  stems  are  often  treated  as  though  they  ended  in  -0, 
not  in  -x“,  but  the  relationship  of  these  two  sounds  has  been 
pointed  out  before. 

91.  -l{o)  continuative.  In  stems  ending  in  a long  vowel,  it  is  added 
to  the  terminal  vowel.  With  stems  ending  in  a consonant,  it  is 
generally  connected  by  an  obscure  e,  but  also  by  a long  d. 
Terminal  p and  t sound.s,  including  nasals  in  suflixes  and 
stems,  seem  to  require  long  d,  while  s occurs  both  with  e 
and  d.  In  stems  ending  in  a k sound  with  u ov  i tinge,  it 
is  added  to  the  vocalized  tinge.  In  all  suflixes  that  may 
take  a terminal  -a  (no.  1),  it  is  added  to  this  -a. 

wuL-  to  hear  wule  l(i  to  hear  11.10 

Zae'i  to  enter  lae'Lsla  to  be  engaged  in 

entering  24.2 

yd' Lod  to  tie  yd' toddla  to  be,  engaged  in 

tying  28.33 

This  suflix  is  evidently  contained  in  the  suflixes -"ndWa  (no.  94), 
-k-’.dla  (no.  144),  -iHdla  (no.  5),  -yaaLda  (no.  t)Q>),-dlda  (no. 
93),  -g'ila  (no.  136). 

Examples  of  its  use  after  various  classes  of  sounds  are  the 
following : 

After  long  vowels — 

pd'la  to  be  hungry  7.4  to  thank  21.2 

Immg'l'la  to  feed  7.6  d'la  real  9.5 

^uri'^la  entirely  10.8  axk'Id'la  to  ask  7.5 

After  stems  ending  in  a k.  sound  with  u or  % tinge 
g d'kula  to  live  7.1  ts!ix-i'la  sick  32.27 

hid'qula  light  1 1.2  ple'xula  to  feel 

§ 26 
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series — 

Tc'ilEla'  to  be  afraid  10.2 
Le'qsJa  to  name  9.13 
ds'nxEla  to  sing  13.2 

series — 


After  consonants  of  k and  I 

'wuLE'la  to  hear  11.10 
wu'nqEla  deep  11.1 
XE'niEla  very  7.3 

After  consonants  of  f and  t 

axd'p.'dla  to  be  on  neck 
19.6 

he'ld^mdla  to  be  on  time 
15.10 

qEX'imd'la  to  be  on  head- 
ring IS. 4 

After  s — 


Tio'lEmdla  to  obtain  easily  7.3 
d'xoddla  to  handle  32.41 
dd'la  to  hold  14.9 
lEnd'la  to  forget 
qd'tse^stdla  to  go  around  23.13 


me'sEla  to  have  a smell  le^ stall' SEla  to  go  around  on  beach 

12.7 

qwe'sala  far  26.43 


After  suffixes  that  may  take  terminal  a — 

Sd'gumbala  (name  of  a place)  7.1  (no.  31) 
tsIe'sLdla  tongs  21.3  (no.  32) 
qand'yobala  having  lasso  at  end  37.13  (no.  31) 
ge'^stdla  long  in  water  X 155.38  (no.  39) 


92.  -dla  continuative  [stem-s.,  ind.].  This  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  that  it  indicates  the  continued  position  implied  in 
an  act,  not  the  continued  activity  itself. 


x'os-  to  rest 

^wun-  to  hide 

g'il-  to  move  on  four  legs 

^nEx^-  near 

da  to  take 

bEk'^-  man 

With  stems  ending  in  e,  e,  and 

ge  long 
lie  that 


x'd'sdla  to  be  in  the  position 
of  rest  274.7 

^wund'la  to  be  in  hiding  161.2 
g'ild'la  to  be  on|our  legs 
^UEXwd'la  to  be  near  36.10 
dd'la  to  hold  16.5 
bEkwd'la  character  of  a person 

it  is  contracted  to  -dla: 

gd'la  129.14 

ha' la  being  that  14.3 


93.  -ol{Eia)  continued  motion  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

e k'!  above  e'k'.'olEla  to  continue  to  go  up 

126.40 

‘ndla  south  ^nd'lolsla  going  south,  down 

river  125.7 

gwds-  direction  gwd' sblEla  to  approach  9.9 

§ 26 
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94.  -^uakn{hf)  gradual  motion,  one  after  another  [stem-s.,  w], 

to  hang  te'gu^na'kula  to  hang  one  after 

another 

2)ETiL-  stout  fE'nLE^na'kula  to  grow  stout 

49.15 

qas-  to  walk  qd^nd'kula  to  walk  along  1 15.3 

95.  -naxir{fi)  sometimes  [word-s.]. 

la  to  go  Id'napva  to  go  sometimes  1 1.3 

rid's  place  of  disa])pearance  x'id'snaxwa  place  where  he 

disappears  sometimes  28.8 


96.  -f/'a^aLEla , after  k and  l sounds  -^aLEla,  suddenly.  Used 
often  with  verbs  denoting  sense-impressions  (see  p.  514). 


ddq'^-  to  see 
-ptaq-  to  taste 

q!d,L-  to  know 
g'dx  to  come 


dox^waLE'la  to  discover  19.10 
2>.'Ex‘aLE'la  to  learn  by  taste 
31.5 

qldVaLE'la  to  learn  135.4 
crd'x^aLE'la  to  come  suddenly 
33.41 


The  following  is  apparently  irregular: 

WUL-  to  hear  wum'x^aLs'la  to  learn  by 

hearing  35.23 


The  following  probably  belong 
ax-  to  do 

kwex-  to  strike 

ids-  to  push 

97.  -f(V  TO  DO  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  \ 
AVHILE  l.N  MOTION  [ STEM-S.,  IN 

dal-  to  laugh 
dEiix-  to  sing 
^yix^-  to  dance 


ere  also: 

ax^aLE'ldd  to  take  out  sud- 
denly 38.13 

kwexaLE'lod  to  strike  sud- 
denly 99.3 

Lds^aLE'lod  to  push  in  sud- 
denly 19.5 

MULE  DOING  SOMETHING  ELSE, 
U]. 

ddfltdHja  laughing  at  the  same 
time  284.5 

dE'nxEtdhia  singing  while 
walking  355.15 
^yixutd'^ya  dancing  as  she 
came  435.20 


With  terminal  -e  (see  § 49,  p.  530)  this  suffix  has  the  form  -tE^we: 

^ne'g-itE/we  he  says  while—  285.6 
hd'mald'yita^we  to  cat  walking  134.2 
yd,' q! EntldlaxtE^we  to  speak  while — 374.9 

§ 26 
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Tlie  elements  -g‘i-  and  -x-  preceding  this  siifTix  in  tlie  last  two 
instances  are  not  clear  as  to  their  origin. 

Sufllxes  Denoting  Subjective  Judgments  or  Attitudes  Relating  to  the 
Ideas  Expressed  (Nos.  98-133)  (§§  27-32) 

§ 27.  Suffixes  Jh-noting  Connection  with  JPrerioaslg  Expressed  Ideas 

{Nos.  ns- 101) 

98.  -xaa  also,  on  the  other  hand  [ word-s.]. 
dd'x'Hdaxaa  he  also  took  8.13 

d'Emlxaas  and  only  you  on  your  part  397.3  {-etui  no.  103;  -l  no. 
88;  -s  thou) 

Lo' gwalaxdEn  I on  my  part  have  supernatural  power  399.3 
{-sn  I) 

99.  -X-lsd  STILL,  ENTIRELY  [ WORD-S.]. 

Ld'siwalaxsd  it  still  stuck  on  his  forehead  24.5 
dd'lax'sd  still  holding  on  14.11 
L'.EL’.d'gExHd  entirely  cedar-bark  86.24 

99a.  -q!dla  perfectly,  completely  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

^nd'gldla  it  is  full  day  441.13 
no'lqldla  entirely  uneasy 

100.  -laff'iL  IN  THE  MEAN  TIME  [ WORD-S.]. 

SEk'd'lag'iL  to  spear  in  the  mean  time  CS  44.25 

101.  -t!a  BUT  [ WORD-S.]. 

^ne'x'Hatla  hut  he  said,  it  is  said,  100.22 

102.  -JM  BUT  [woRD-s.]. 

Id' La  but  he  went  14.10 

The  difference  between  -za  and  -t!a  is  difficult  to  define.  On  the 
whole,  the  latter  expresses  an  entirely  unexpected  event  in 
itself  improbable;  the  former  implies  that  the  event,  although 
not  necessary,  might  have  been  expected. 

gafU'deda  xwd'kluna  Icfme'sLa  Jie'ldih'ama  the  canoe  capsized 
but  he  came  out  well 

qaple'deda  xwd'kluna  la^me'sUa  Tie'ldik'ama  the  canoe  capsized 
• and  against  all  expectation  he  came  out  well  (qap.'e'd  to  cap- 
size; -edaprenominal  subj.  [p.  530];  xwd'kluna  canoe;  Za  to  do, 
go,  happen;  -^mes  no.  104;  Tie'ldik'ama  to  come  out  right) 
la‘me'st!a  wuLskioa'  it  has  antlers  (although  they  do  not  belong 
to  it)  {wuLE'm  antlers;  -fc“  passive  participle,  no.  172) 

§ 27 
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103.  indicates  that  the  subject  has  been  referred  to  or  thought 
of  before. 

g'dx^Em  lie  came 

IciE'm^lae  gwdl  then,  it  is  said,  he  finished  (wliat  has  been  men- 
tioned before)  141.34 

le'x'aEm  dad'xH  K\  and  it  was  only  carried  by  K‘.  403.28 
yu'^mEn — this  (what  has  been  mentioned  before)  is  my — 211.20 

104.  -‘ines  [ woRD-s. ; compounded  of  -^m-wis  and  so,  indicating  that 

a certain  event  is  the  effect  of  a preceding  event]. 

hexHdaEmHd'vns  and  so,  it  is  said,  it  began  to  be  (passim)  (Jiex'^id 
it  begins  to  be,  -Ha  it  is  said,  -Em-wis) 
g'l' game^Einxaa'vyisEn  and  so  I,  on  my  part,  am  also  a chief 

This  suffix  evidently  contains  -®m  (no.  103) ; the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  expressed  idea  and  the  preceding  idea 
being  first  indicated  by  -*m,  and  their  causal  relation  being 
indicated  by  -wis.  In  a few  cases,  when  following  -dna  per- 
haps (no.  106),  it  occurs  without  -*m. 

§ JJ.V.  Sufji.rf's  Denothiff  Jh-f/rces  of  (Jertuinti/  {Xos.  lO/i-lOJ) 

105.  -lfr.jc  potentiality,  used  in  all  uncertain  conditional  sentences 

[ WORD-S.j. 

a^me'lalax  it  might  spoil  131.17 
yVlkwalaxoL  you  might  be  hurt  29.35 

106.  -dna  perhaps  [word-s.]. 

^md'dzad'naivis  what,  indeed,  may  it  be?  (see  no.  119)  11.12 
Id'g'UsHaxd'navns  (what)  may  he  iierhajis  be  doing  on  the 
ground?  95.20  (-yils  on  ground  [no.  44];  -lax  [no.  105];  -vns 
[no.  104]) 

107.  -ffuftiEni  perhaps  [word-s.]. 
sd'gwanEm  you  perhaps  146.28 

§ 2U.  Donothiff  Jadfpncnts  lienardttuj  Size,  Intensltij,  and 

Onafifi/  (.Vo.s.  lOS-  120) 

108.  -h"as  really  [word-s.].  In  the  dialects  of  northern  Van- 

couver Island,  particularly  in  that  of  Ivoskimo,  this  suffix  is 
used  throughout,  and  has  lost  its  significance  entirely. 

gd'lak-as  really  a long  time  7.4 

nE'nwalahlwiriek'osds  your  real  supernatural  quality  479.11  (see 
no.  171) 

g'd'xk'asdETi  really  I came  478.4  (see  no.  89;  -eu  I) 

§§  28,  29 
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108  a.  -k‘as‘0  fine  and  beautiful,  used  particularly  in  poetry 
[WORD-S.]- 

Lo'gwalak-as^o  a really  fine  magic  treasure  111.1,  478.9 

109.  -6^1  UGLY,  AWKAVARD  [STEM-S.,  w]. 
wa'yaH  a big  ugly  dog 

‘vnoHohoisLe  where  is  the  past,  ugly,  miserable  thing? 
where,  -ul  past  [no.  86],  -oH  ugly,-wi's  [no.  104],  ~xLe  miserable 
[no.  115])  99.31 

la'lc'adzdH  that  really  bad  one  X 207.16  (see  no.  108) 

110.  -dze  LARGE  [wORD-S.]. 


L.'d'qwadze  large  copper  84.16 

qla'sadzehas  a great  number  of  sea-otters  (-Teas  no.  108) 
g'o'x^dze  large  house  483.27 

110a.  -Em  diminutive  [stem-s.,  w]  always  used  with  reduplication 


(see  § 45,  p.  526). 

UEQ'e'  mountain 
tslsda'q  woman 
g'dk'^  house 
g'inl-  child 

In  sd'yohEm  little  adze 
weakened  (see  § 43.6). 


nd'nag'im  small  mountain 
tsIa'islEdagETfi  girl 
g'd'g'ogum  little  house 
g'd'g'inlEm  little  child 
(from  sop-  TO  adze)  the  initial  s is 


111.  -Em  GENUINE,  REAL  [sTEM-s.  and  WORD-S.,  H,  lengthens  vowel 

of  stem]. 

bd'Jdum  genuine  man,  Indian 
bd'gwanEm^Em  full-grown  man 
K'^kwd'Tdum  real  Kwakiutl 
loi'wdplEm  fresh  water  V 365.33 

112.  -hidd^  SMALL  [singular,  word-s.];  see  no.  113. 
g'.d'Tc' dbido^  a little  slave  99.31 

se'xwabidd^  to  paddle  a little 
gE'lmlhabido^  little  hooked  nose  271.29 
bsgwd'Hbidd^  ugly,  little  man  (see  no.  109) 

Very  common  are  the  compounds — 
amd'bidd^  small  one  18.10,  38.14 
^UExwd'labido^  quite  near  19.13,  107.20 

With  verbs  this  suffix,  as  well  as  the  following,  signify  rather 
that  a small  person,  or  small  persons,  are  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  than  that  the  act  is  done  to  a slight  extent,  although  the 
latter  is  often  implied. 

e'plebido^  the  little  one  pinched,  he  pinched  a little  CS  12.13 

§ 29 
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113.  -mEnex"  small  [plural,  woru-s.].  Possibly  this  is  etymo- 

logically related  to  the  preceding,  since  m and  n are  the  nasals 
belonging  to  h and  d;  and  a similar  relation  of  stops  and 
nasals  may  be  observed  in  the  northern  dialects  of  the  Kwa- 
kiutl,  where  we  have,  for  instance,  -idEX'^  corresponding  to 
-enox'^  (no.  162). 

‘ne^nE'mgesmEnex'^  the  little  ^nE'mges  135.34 

114.  -O  SMALL  [WORD-S.]. 

g-d'xeiElao  little  ones  entering  U.S.N.M.  670.14 

115.  -x(.e  MISERABLE,  PITIFUL,  TOO  BAD  THAT,  loses  the  initial  X 

after  s. 

me'xaxmyin  too  bad  that  I was  asleep! 

Id'xLe  unfortunately  X 162.39 

116.  -X‘Ld  VERY  [wORD-S.]. 

ts ! E'lqwax- hd  it  is  very  warm 
q!E'msq!E7nis!EX-Ld  very  lazy  45.9 

117.  ~trlsf!n  very  (perhaps  a compound  of  -wis  [no.  104]  and  -t!a 

[no.  101]  BUT  so). 
ts.'5'ltowist.'a  very  black 

118.  -ind  AT  ONCE,  WITHOUT  HESITATION  [ woRD-s.].  Used  in  the 

most  southern  Kwakiutl  dialect,  the  Le'kwildcdx^,  with  great 
frequency.  In  this  dialect  the  suffix  has  lost  its  significance 

entirely. 

g'd'xmd  he  came  at  once 

119.  -dzd  EMPHATIC  [wORD-S.]. 

ge'ladzd  come,  do!  13.3  (like  German  “komm  doch!”) 

^ma'dzd  what  anyway?  11.12 

yu'dzdETYixEnt  evidently  this  is  it  (see  nos.  103,  135) 
k-.’e'dzdEm  not  at  all  X 3.29  (see  no.  103) 

120.  -k'imil  nicely  [word-s.]. 
dE'nxalak-inal  singing  nicely 

121.  -X‘sa{f(i)  carelessly  [word-s.]. 

^ne'k'ax’sala  to  speak  carelessly 

122.  -It  ' ilia  ACCIDENTALLY  [sTEM-s.,  with  reduplication]. 

dd'doxkwinala  to  see  accidentally 
wd'walk'ine  obtained  by  luck  CS  42.8 
Lo'mak-inalaLe  will  be  by  chance  very  much  CS  36.7 

§ 29 
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123.  to  no  purpose  [word-s.]. 

q.'d^nd'kulaq.'d'la^ma  walking  along  without  object 
he'bEgwdnEmq.'dla^m  common  men  \ 441.15 

124.  -ivdf  -Cl  IN  A WRONG  MANNER,  TO  FAIL,  TO  MAKE  A MISTAKE, 

OFF  [sTEM-s.].  This  suffix  may  be  identical  with  no.  37. 

After  n and  vowels,  -wd;  after  anterior  and  posterior  Ic 

sounds,  -d  (compare  no.  41). 

Id'wd  to  go  off  from  road  V 491.24 
dd'wd  to  fail  to  hold  V 478.21 
t!e'j)d  to  step  off 
sdpd'la  to  chop  off  V 345.18 
teld'la  to  have  the  bait  off  V 479.9 
Tc'exd'layu  to  be  scraped  off  V 487.12 

125.  -bol{a)  TO  PRETEND  TO  [ WORD-S.] 

qlwd'sabdla  to  pretend  to  cry  155.34 
is! EX' q! abb' la  to  pretend  to  feel  sick  278.20  (see  no.  148) 
lia^mdpbdla  to  pretend  to  eat  257.23 
^wl'Habdla  to  pretend  to  pinch  260.33 
This  suffix  occurs  also  with  nouns : 

ha^me'bdlax'de  past  pretended  food  (what  had  been  made  to  look 
like  food)  260.36 

126.  -X’st!  AS  usual;  -X'stlactk^  apparently,  seemingly,  it 

SEEMS  LIKE. 

la'^mx'st.'as  you  do  as  usual  U.S.N.M.  670.7 

ladzb'lisax' st!ad' x^mae  apparently  reaching  up  to  the  sky  238.5 

Id'x'st’.aa'Tc'^  it  seems  to  be  50.25 

§ SO.  Stiff. Kes  Dcnothif/  Emotional  Stato.s  (A'o.s.  I27-t'i0) 

127.  -(I'.aadk^  quite  unexpectedly  [word-s.]. 

Id'q.'and'lcwae  k'  le'lax'HdEq  he  struck  her,  although  you  would 
not  expect  it  of  him 

128.  -e/v  astonishing!  [word-s.]. 

sd'eL  it  is  you!  149.12,  U.S.N.M.  725.11 

e'dzdemk'  behold  not  this!  198.37  (es-  not;  -dzd  no.  119;  -ak' 
this  [see  p.  530]) 

129.  -xoE  astonishing!  o wonder!  [word-s.]. 

k'H'sxoL  oh,  wonder!  not  17.7 
M'^maaHaxoL  oh,  wonder!  it  was  he  138.43 
laLa^nE'maxoL  behold!  wolves  X 57.15 
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§ 31.  Sujfi.r  Denothif/  thv.  Optative  {Nos,  130-131) 

130.  -ne^sL  on,  if!  [word-s.]. 

(fdxne^sLe  oh,  if  (lie)  would  come! 

131.  -X*  LIKELY  HE  WOULD ! exhortative  (see  § 66,  p.  549). 

§ 32.  Salft.res  Denoting  the  Soaree  of  Information  {Nos.  132-133) 

132.  -^f{fl)  IT  IS  SAID  [ WORD-S.]. 

XE'jiLElaH  very  much,  it  is  saiil  7.3 
Jrle'sHat.'a  but  not,  it  is  said  8.10  (see  no.  101) 

Id'^lae  then,  it  it  is  said,  he — (passim) 

133.  AS  I TOLD  YOU  BEFORE  [ WORD-S.]. 

(fd'xEmsl:^  he  has  come — as  you  ought  to  know,  since  I told  you 
before 

134.  -Dliff'd  IN  A DREAM  [ WORD-S.]. 

l(iE'n(fa  in  a dream  it  was  seen  that  he  went  X 173.40 

135.  -xDnf  EVIDENTLY  (as  is  shown  by  evidence)  [word-s.]. 
k" led'saaxEut  evidently  nothing  73.18 

Ide'sxEut  evidently  not  148.15 

Suffixes  Denoting  Special  Activities  (Nos.  136-156)  (§§  33-34) 

% 33.  Artirities  of  Persons  in  deneral  {Nos.  130-143) 

136.  -tj'ild  TO  MAKE  [woRD-s.  and  stem-s.,  ind.];  lo.ses  initial  g\ 

Lle'nag'ilci  to  make  oil  37.5 

md'masila  to  hurt  29.28 

Ld'wayugvxila  to  make  a salmon-weir  26.39 

lEqwe'la  to  make  a fire  98.8 

gwe'g'ilcL  to  do  so  (to  make  a certain  kind  of  thing)  15.12 
se'xvnla  to  make  a paddle  V 496.2 
This  suffix  occurs  also  with  neutral  stems  as  an  indifTerent  stem- 
suffix. 

man  bEkwe'la  to  make  a man 

103.20 

lok^-  strong  IdJcwe'la  to  make  strong  104.7 

This  suffix  in  its  passive  form  -g'i^lak^  is  used  very  often  to  form 
names  of  men,  in  the  sense  born  to  be 

Gu'nte^lak'^  born  (literally,  made)  to  be  heavy 
NEg-a'lsVlali'^  born  to  be  mountain  on  open  prairie 
Jld'^maslHak'^  born  to  be  a chief 
L.'d'qwasgETng'lHak'^  born  to  be  copper-faced 

§§  31-33 
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Peculiar  is  the  mythical  name  of  the  mink  h!e'sElag-iHa,  which 
retains  the  glottal  stop  of  the  passive  forms,  although  it  lacks 
the  passive  suffix  (no.  172),  with  which  it  would  mean 


BORN  TO  BE  THE  SUN. 

137.  -X'sTla  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  [sTEM-s.  also  woRD-s.  Used  with 


reduplication] ; loses  initial 
ts'.eg-  winter-dance 

ndg-  mind 

man  (?) 
g'ig-  chief 

pand'yu  hook 


tsU'xtsUxslla  to  take  care  of 
winter  dance  16.12 
nand'qex'slla  to  resolve  184.2 
bd'bax^sila  to  use  36.7 
q'd'q'ixsila  to  treat  like  a chief 
360.42 

pd'panayux"siHats!e  receptacle 
(i.  e.,  canoe)  for  fishing  with 
hooks  V 484.14  (see  no.  184) 


138.  -lal  TO  BE  OCCUPIED  WITH  [woRD-s.,  generally  with  redupli- 
cation or  lengthened  vowel]. 


md  salmon 

o'ma®  ehieftainess 
cedar 

pES-  to  give  a potlatch 

139.  -exst  TO  DESIRE  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

ndq-  to  drink 
ax-  to  do 


hame'yalal  to  be  occupied  Avith 
salmon  (i.  e.,  to  dance  the 
salmon  dance)  84.5 
a'd^malal  ehieftainess  dance 
84.8 

hawl'lkulal  cedar  dance 
pd'salal  potlatch  dance 

nd'qexst  to  desire  to  drink 
ax^e'xst  to  desire  to  do  17.3 


140.  -OL  TO  OBTAIN  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

q!e-  many 
la  to  go 
q'.dlc^-  slave 

vn-  nothing 
g'l-  to  be 

me'gwat  seal 

gwo^yd'  the  thing  referred  to 


qleyo'L  to  obtain  many  139.36 
loL  to  obtain  59.34 
qtd'k'OLdnEm  obtained  by  get- 
ting a slave  136.25  (see  § 4, 
p.  436,  no.  179) 
wid'L  not  to  obtain  459.34 
g'd'yoLas  place  where  one  ob- 
tains something  26.22  (see 
no. 182) 

me'gwatoL  to  obtain  seals 
gwdhjd' Las  place  where  one 
obtains  the  thing  referred  t© 
45.31  (see  no.  182) 

§ 33 
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141.  -a  TO  ENDEAVOR  [sTEM-s.,  II,  always  with  ri'cluplication  with 
a vowel]  (see  § 4(5) . 


(?07“-  to  see 
x'is-  to  disappear 
nd'(}d  to  meet 
y%x'‘-  to  dance 
dd'x^wasEla  to  discover 


da'doq.'wa  to  endeavor  to  see 
x'd'x'aHja  to  try  to  disappear 
nd'naqa^wa  to  try  to  meet 
yd'ya^wa  to  try  to  dance 
dd'doxhvasElaa  to  try  to  dis- 
cover 

tsd'tsa^ya  to  try  to  draw  water 
nd'nets.’aayu  hook  for  pulling 
up  red  cod  V 332,  18  (see 
no.  174) 

This  sufnx  is  used  very  often  with  nouns. 

ts’.d'ts! eUc- !a  to  try  to  get 
feathers  157.3 

sd'yatsla  to  catch  spring  sal- 


tsd to  draw  water 
ne's  to  pull 


ts.'Elk'-  feather 
sds-  siting  salmon 

steelhead  salmon 
xunk'^-  child 
1,'“-  canoe 


mon 

g'd'yhva  to  try  to  catch  steel- 
head  salmon 

xwd'xunJi’.'v'a  to  try  to  get  a 
child 

xwd'xwaldwcL  to  try  to  get  a 
canoe 


It  also  occurs  quite  frequently  with  other  suffixes. 

loL  to  obtain  (see  no.  140)  WldL'.a  to  try  to  obtain  73.21 

lae'h  to  enter  (see  no.  47)  Id'lacLla  to  try  to  enter 

Id'^VEls  to  go  out  (see  no.  37)  Wlavmltsla  to  try  to  go  out 

‘wfloL  to  obtain  all  (see  no.  ^wdl^unloL.'a  to  try  to  get  all 

140)  CS  10.30 

142.  TO  GO  TO  LOOK  FOR  [sTEM-s.,  iND.,  always  with  reduplica- 

tion with  a vowel]  (see  § 40). 

ties-  stone  tld'tlesE^ydla  to  go  to  look  for 

stones 

xwal"^-  canoe  xwd' xwakuHjdU  to  go  to  look 

for  a canoe 

142a.  -indffi  to  go  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
qle'^mdla  many  walking  16.2 

wao'xumdla  to  go  in  company  with  several  44.19  \ ■ i9 

IId'4amdlaga  right  going  woman  (mythical  name  of  mouse)  1 1. 

(see  no.  192) 

142ft.  -s^dla  deserted  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
kwas^'la  to  sit  deserted  CS  40.4 
§ 33 
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142c.  -go  TO  MEET  [sTEM-s.,  iND.];  losGs  initial  g,  used  with  redupli- 
cation or  lengthening  of  stem  vowel. 

la  to  go  lE'lgo  to  meet 

g-%1  first  g-ig'i'lgo  meeting  the  first 

time  (i.  e.,  newly  married 
couple) 

Tc'iq-  to  strike  together  Ic'd'gd  canoes  meet 

q!ul-  alive  q’.wd'lagd  to  meet  alive  193.29 

Hjak'-  bad  Hjd'Tc'dmas  to  vanquish  131.24 

(see  no.  158) 

143.  -Ostiqa  to  use,  only  with  numeral  adverbs. 

^nE'mplendsUqa  to  use  once. 
q.'e'p.’endstiqa  to  use  many  times 
maHpU'nosV.Eqa  it  happened  twice  470.41 


5 34.  Activities  Performed  with  Special  Orff  a ns  of  the  Jiodij  (Ifos. 

144-1.53) 


144.  -h'!ala  continued  noise,  continued  action  with  the  voice 
[ stem-s.,  ii].  After  t,  ts,  Ic  stops,  l,  I,  -ala,  with  hardened  termi- 
nal consonant;  after  s,  generally  ^dla. 


da  to  hold 
dEUx-  to  sing 


SEpElk'-  noise  of  metal 

ax-  to  do 
tek'^-  to  joke 
Lei-  to  call 
d'dzEq-  wrong 

sal-  love  song 

d'^mis  curious 

g'inl-  child 


da'k'lala  to  ask  for  something 

18.9 

dE'nxk' !dla  noise  of  singing 

11.10 

SEpE'lx'k'  .'dlag'ize  ringing  noise 
on  water  152.34 
axk'.'d'la  to  ask  7.5 
teklwd'la  to  joke  24.6 
Le'Hdla  to  invite  23.2 
o'dzEqldla  to  say  something 
wrong  X 101.30 
sd'^ldla  to  sing  love  song  X 
8.36 

d'^mitsfdla  curious  sound 
196.20 

g'i'nldla  noise  of  child 


In  a few  cases  -k'dla  appears  as  word  suffix. 

bEgwd  nsm  man  bEgwd'nEmk' !dla  noise  of  aTaavi 

148.26 

dla  really  d'lak'ldla  to  speak  really  X 

T . 5.24 

Irregular  is — 


yd  q'.anV.ala  to  speak  (see  yd'q!eg‘aH  to  begin  to  speak,  no.  145) 


§ 34 
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144  a.  -fila  to  persuade  to.  I doubt  very  much  if  this  suffix  belongs 
with  the  preceding,  since  its  rules  of  attachment  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  is  always  used  with  reduplication. 

g-in-  to  add  to  a price  g-ig-%' n^wala  to  ask  for  a 

higher  price 

mix-  to  sleep  liame'x^ala  to  persuade  to  sleep 

145.  beginning  of  a noise,  to  begin  with  the 

VOICE  [generally  stem-s.,  ii.].  No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  use 
of  the  two  forms  of  this  suffix.  The  second  form  loses  initial  -k'. 


kwe  49.33 


kwl'g'aH  to  begin  to  cry 
mix'-  to  strike 
dzElx'^-  to  run 

he  that 

gwl  thus 


yo<7“-  wind 
e'dzagwa  to  say  again 

WUL-  to  ask 
{xwd-  to  croak?) 

146.  -xa  TO  SAY  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
md'lexa  to  say  ma'le  34.27 


mE'ng'aH  sound  of  striking 
dzEld'gwaH  it  sounds  like  run- 
ning 

he'k'Ug'aH  it  sounds  thus 
443.33 

^we'k'Ug'aH  it  sounds  thus 
174.26,  202.26 

yo'gwuk'Hg'aH  it  soumls  like 
rain 

yd'kIug'aH  it  sounds  like  wind 
I'dzaqlug'aH  it  begins  to  sound 
like  speaking  again  X 231.9 
wvf  l! Eg' aH  to  question  X 5.16 
xwd'k’.ug'aH  to  croak  174.29 
yd'gleg-aH  to  begin  to  speak 


ye'xa  to  say  ye  35.40 

pExa'  to  utter  sound  of  paxala  (shaman)  100.10 

yd'xwa  to  say  y5  X 176.19 

male'xEla  to  continue  to  say  ma'le  X 226.22 


12.3 


147. 


-dzaquHf-  to  speak  [stem-s 
It-  again 

md'plETi  four  times 
all 

^nax^-  all 


, IND.?]. 

e'dzaqwa  to  speak  again  18.13 
mo' p! Eudzaqwa  to  speak  four 
times  73.31 

^vn'ldzaqwa  all  spoke  319.12 
^nd'x'^dzaqwa  all  spoke  X 197.7 


148.  -q!<t  TO  FEEL  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
pos-  hungry 

ddz-  wrong 
§ 34 


po'sq.'a  to  feel  hungry  36.38 

pd'sqUx'Hd  54.8 

d'dzEqIala  to  feel  wrong  30.34 
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149.  ~q!ES  TO  EAT  [STEM-S., 

irregular. 

g'i'lqlES  to  eat  first  193.4 
149a.  -{/'  TO  EAT  [WORD-S.,  IND.; 
plicated  stem. 

ge'was  deer 
L!a'e^  black  beat 
dLauE'm  wolf 
lAg  hemlock  sap 
qla'mdzEk^  salmon  berry 

g'd'wegdriEm  clam 
mEse'^q^  sea  egg 
k'.'d'was  dried  halibut 

xoHe'  mussel 
bisk'i't  biscuit 
See  also  § 43,  p.  525. 

150.  -p!a  TO  TASTE  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


IND.].  This  suffix  seems  to  be  very 


also  STEM-S.],  always  used  with  redu- 

gEge'wasg'  to  eat  deer 
LlEL'.e'g’  to  eat  bear  meat 
adLcinE'mg'  to  eat  wolf’s  meat 
lEld'xg'  to  eat  hemlock  sap 
qlaq.'a'mdzEx^g^  to  eat  salmon 
berries 

g'ig'd'wixg'  to  eat  clams 
niEmEse'^xg'^  to  eat  sea  eggs 
k'HJdd'wasg'  to  eat  dried 
halibut 

XExd'Heg'  to  eat  mussels 
bibtsk'i'tg'  to  eat  biscuits 


e'x'pla  good  taste 

150  a.  ~p!al(f  to  smell  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


e'x'ptdla  good  smell 

Q!d'nexp!dla  it  smells  of  Q!a'neq!efiak“  95.21 


151.  -{a)h"a  TO  HAPPEN  [ STEM-S.,  IND.?]. 
o'dzak'a  it  happens  wrongly  ( = to  die). 

q!d  to  find  qld'Jc'a  to  happen  to  find 

348.13 


152.  -alisEm  to  die  op  [stem-s.,  w]. 


q’.wds-  to  cry 
xuls-  to  long 

^tueTc'^-  round  thing  is  some- 
where 


q[!wd'ydltSE7n  to  die  of  crying 
367.35 

xu'IydllsEm  to  die  of  longing 
382.27 

^niEgwd'llsEm  to  choke  to 
death  V 428.20 


153.  -sdana  to  die  of  [word-s.]. 
pd'sdana  to  die  of  hunger  21.6 

nd  Idsddnci  to  die  of  the  weather  (i.  e.,  by  drowning)  251.42 

154.  WITH  HANDS. 


wits ’.Eg  ustd  not  able  to  climb  up  with  hands  (wl-  not,  g'ustd-  up 
[see  no.  20]). 
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155.  -plalto  WITH  EYES. 

h’epid'ltd  to  look  at  once  63.8 
awE'lp.'altd  to  discover  154.16 
g'i'lplaho  to  see  first  X 197.2 


§ 35.  Suffixes  which  Change  the  Subject  or  Object  of  a Verb  (Nos.  166-100) 
156.  ~(n>!{a)  each  other  [stem-s.,  inu.],  with  rcdujilication  or 


lengthening  of  vowel. 

qds-  to  walk 
Icwex-  to  strike 

to  paddle 
kiwe'las  feast 


qd'qasap.’a  to  race  walking 
kwd'Tcwex^apla  to  strike  each 
other  292.6 

sd'sexwapla  to  race  paddling 
Jc!wd'lc!welasap!a  to  vie  giving 
feasts  397.16 


In  the  follovdng  cases  the  vowel  is  lengthened  into  d: 


wuL-  to  ask 

tEk'-  to  throw 

mix'-  to  strike 
nEp-  to  throw 

(to-)  to  attack 

SEk'-  to  spear 
Long  vowels  remain  nnchangeil : 
nn'n-  to  make  war 

le'nEm-  to  quarrel 

Id'xula  to  love 


wd'Lapla  to  ask  each  other 
162.6 

td/k'apla  to  throw  each  other 

215.10 

ma'rapla  to  strike  each  other 
nd'papla  to  throw  each  other 
X 6.23 

td'wapla  to  meet  fighting 

288.10 

sd'k'dla  to  spear  each  other. 

vn'nap’.a  to  make  war  upon 
each  other  270.4 
WnEtnapla  to  quarrel  together 
121.13 

Id'xulapla  to  love  each  other 
Id'xulap.'ot  beloved  friend 
267.37  (see  no.  167) 


157.  -d(Ia)  EACH  other,  together  [stem-s.,  ind.],  with  reduplica- 
tion or  change  of  vowel;  original  meaning  probably  jointly. 

friend  ^nd'muk-ala  friends  to  each 

other  147.20  (see  p.  436). 

qfwds-  to  cry  qlwd'qlusala  to  cry  together 

^ 157.8 

After  vowels  it  takes  the  form  -salci. 

tM'‘ya  sister  ts!a'ts!a’yasiU  sisters  to  each 

other  47.42 
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Frequently  it  apiiears  combined  with  ga  among  (no.  7). 

Id' ala  to  listen  ha'waLelagdla  to  listen  to  each 

other  26.10 

xd  to  split  xdxugd'la  broken  to  pieces 

among  itself  27.7 

158.  -dmas  to  cause  [word-s.]. 

a^meld'mas  to  cause  to  be  spoiled  13.4 
lEHdfmas  to  cause  to  die  39.1 

q.'uld'x'Hddmas  to  cause  to  come  to  life  48.14  (see  no.  90) 
ge'wasHdd'mas  to  cause  to  become  a deer  (see  no.  90) 
e'ic'HgEmdld'mas  to  cause  face  to  be  turned  up  144.20  (see  nos. 
54; 92) 

Idwd'mas  to  cause  to  be  off  441.32  (see  no.  37) 

‘wi'Hdlt.’d'mas  to  cause  all  to  come  out  of  woods  40. 1 7 (see  no.  37c) 


159.  -so‘  passive  [word-s.].  A comparison  between  the  use  of  -sd^ 
and  -ayu  (no.  174)  for  exjiressing  the  ])assive  shows  that  the 
former  expresses  the  idea  to  be  the  object  of  an  action, 
the  latter  to  be  the  means  of  performing  an  action.  This 


is  brought  out  clearly  by  the  forms  (jd's'ltsd-  to  be  pursi'ed 
(literally,  to  be  the  object  of  going)  and  qd's^da'yu  to  be 
carried  along  (literally,  to  be  the  .means  of  going). 


mei-  to  tease 
WUL-  to  ask 
^neJc'  to  say 
Lid'pa  to  roast 
ax^e'd  to  take 
q.'a'mt.'ed  to  sing 
p.'ElxElax'Hdd'mas  to  cause  to 
become  fog  (see  nos.  91,  90, 
158) 

Tdwel  feast  (see  no.  46) 


me'Lasd^  to  be  teased  28.37 
wuLd'sd^  to  be  asked  100.23 
^ne'x'sd^  to  be  told  100.19 
Lld'pasd^  to  be  roasted  37.27 
ax^e'tsd^  to  be  taken  43.16 
q’.a'mtHtsd^  it  was  sung 
plElxElax'^ldd'matso^  to  be 
transformed  into  fog  (s-s 
becomes  ts)  CS  2.18 
Tclwe'ltsd^  to  be  feasted  32.32 
{s  after  I becomes  ts) 


With  following  -e,  this  suffix  becomes  -SE^we  (see  § 4,  p.  438). 


160.  passive  of  words  denoting  sense  experiences  and  emotions 
[stem  s.,  w]. 


do2“-  to  see 

dd'x^waLs'la  to  discover  by 
seeing 

qldz-  to  Imow 
plex'^-  to  feel 
e'xul-  to  desire 


do'gul  to  be  seen  8.10 

do'x^waLifl  to  be  discovered 
41.34 

q!d' leI  known  136.23 
p.'e'xul  and  p’.ayd'l  to  be  felt 
e'xul  and  eyd'l  to  be  desired 

§ 35 
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^rriElq^-  to  remember  ^niE'lgul  to  be  remembered 

wdl-  to  wish  wd'lagEl  to  be  wished  17.7 

Lies-  to  hate  Le'dzEl  to  be  hated 

Here  belongs  also — ■ 

qlayd'la  to  talk  (from  q!e  qld'ydl  to  be  spoken  of 
much) 

§ 36.  Nominal  Sufllxes  (Nos.  161-194b) 


161.  woRD-s.].  This  suffix  serves  to  form  suKstantives  of  neutral 
stems  and  suliixes.  It  occurs  generally  with  a demonstrative 
a or  e (see  § 56),  and  then  takes  the  forms  and  -(de. 


xd  to  split 

ax-  to  do 

]r!dt-  to  paint 

-xm  hind  end  (no.  15) 

-g‘iu  forehead  (no.  57) 


xde^  what  has  been  split  27.13 
axa'e^  work  28.1,  79.18 
Ic'Id'te^  painting  50.2 
d'xLe^  stern  of  canoe  79.9 
Ld'siwe^  what  sticks  on  fore- 
head 22.11 


A number  of  nouns  are  also  found  which  occur  only  with  e',  but 
which  are  not  known  as  neutral  stems,  except  in  composition. 

Lla'^e  black  bear 
‘ndqe^  mind 
le'we^  mat 


Here  belongs  the  ending  of  abstract  nouns  in  -ene^  (see  no.  171). 
E le'Hdlae'ne^  the  calling  17.2 


162.  -PnOX"  A PERSON  AVUO  DOE3 
[ STEM-8.,  II]. 

salc^-  to  carve  meat 
ale'x^-  to  hunt  in  canoe 
se'x'^-  to  paddle 

tEWl'x'a  to  hunt  goats 
^ma'x'^-  to  give  potlatch 


AN  ACTION  PROFESSIONALLY 

sak'we'nox^  meat-carver  32.1 
ale'vnnox'^  sea  hunter  V 496.2 
se'pmla^Twx^  paddle  maker  V 
496.4 

tEwl'^nsnox^  goat  hunter  7.4 
^ma^wl'  Tiox^  potlatch  giver 
144.3 

designate  tribal  names,  and  place- 


This  suffix  is  also  used  to 
names  derived  from  these. 


Awi'ya  country  in  back  (?)  Awl'Tc'  !enox^ 

(Rivers  inlet) 

Gwa'dze^  north  Gwa'ts.'enox^ 

t-ma  Avhat  ? Gna'enox'^  of  what  tribe  ? 

The  tribal  name  Gd'sylmux^  contains  a similar  suffix,  although 
no  reason  can  be  given  for  the  change  from  n in  -efwx^  to  m in 
-Imux'^.  A similar  change  occurs  in  the  ending  -mp  (no.  168). 


§ 36 
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162o.  {-edEX“)  The  suffix  corresponding  to  the  Kwakiutl  -enox^  in 
the  Bella  Bella  dialect  is  -Uex'^,  wliich  may  be  of  the  same 
origin,  the  t and  n being  related  soimds. 

He' staedsx^  429.33 
A^wi' LledEx^  431.26 
No'lowidEX^  436.30 

163.  -hts  FOND  OF,  DEVOTED  TO  [STEM-S.,  IND. ; and  WORD-S.]. 


(a)  STEM-s.: 

ndq;-  to  drink 
wax-  to  smoke 


nd'xMs  drunkard 
wd'xhts  smoker 


(6)  woRD-s. : 

e'axala  to  work  e'axalabis  fond  of  work 

e'x'pla  sweet  e'x'plabis  fond  of  sweets 

164.  -Es  CAPABLE  OF,  Used  particularly  with  words  denoting  sense 
impressions  [stem-s.,  h,  generally  used  wdth  reduplication]. 

do2“-  to  see  dd'dEq.'us  with  good  power  of 

seeing 

Tries-  to  smell  me'mtslES  with  good  power  of 

smelling 

Lelk^-  to  lie  Le'lk'.us  liar 


Irregular  seem  to  be — 


bo' Laqlus  with  good  power  of  hearing  X 57.20  (from  bo' Lela  to 
listen) 

do'xW.ES  seer  (from  to  see) 

165.  -Elk"  DOING  REPEATEDLY  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

ndq-  to  drink  nd'gElk"'  drunkard  ( = one  who 

drinks  often  and  much) 

bxL^m-  to  eat  Jia^rriE'lk'^  eater 

a^yi'Tk^  attendant  of  chief 

166.  -Elffts  ONE  WHO  DOES  AN  ACT  FOR  OTHERS  [ STEM-S.,  IND.;  and 

WORD-S.]. 

sex“-  to  paddle  se'xulg'ts  one  who  paddles  for 

others 

dd  doqlwdla  to  watch  dd'doqlwdlE'lg'ts  watchman 

228.12 

xo's-  to  sprinkle  xb'sElg'is  sprinkler  X 4.8 

Ld' Lawayux'^sila  to  take  care  m' Lawayux"'SilE'lg-is  watch- 
_ of  salmon-weir  man  of  salmon-weir  CS  6. 1 0 

xek-  to  sweep  xe'kulg'isE'ml  sweeper  mask 

389.25 
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167.  -of  FELLOW  [WOHB-S.,  and  STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


(a)  woRD-s. ; 

g'oTcula  to  live  in  house 
yd'qlant.’ala  to  speak 

a^md'ldla  to  play  tof^etlier 
Id'xioalap!  to  love  each  other 

(b)  STEM-S.: 

man 
g'eg-  chief 

hul-  to  lie  down 

168.  -in/»  RELATIONSHIP  [sTEM-S.]. 


g'd'Tculot  house-mate 
yae'q.'ant Idiot  fellow-  speaker 
31.2 

ahnd' Idiot  ])lay-fellow  X 201.4 
ld'xuialap!dt  loving  friends 
267.37 

hEX^wot  fellow-man  113.12 
g'e'x^ut  fellow  chief 
hay  o' t rival  248.12 
Iculd't  person  with  whom  one 
lies  down  X 5.16 


gag-  grandfather 
ah-  mother 
(wo-)  father 


gagE'mp  134.2 
ahE'mp  35.76 
fmp  22.6 


plElvm-  husband’s  sister,  broth-  p.'E'hoump 
er’s  wife 

UEg-  parent-in-law,  child-in-law  nEgv'mp 
Here  belongs  also  g'inp  wife’s  sister.  It  may  be  that  the  m.  is 
here  assimilated  by  an  n of  the  stem.  A change  between  m 
and  n has  been  mentioned  in  the  suffix  -enox'^,  which  assumes  in 
one  case  the  form  -Imux^  (see  no.  162).  The  stem  for  father 
appears  in  the  possessive  second  person  without  this  suffix. 


169.  -unh'"  HAVING  [stem-s. 
sd'sEin  children 

ax-  to  do 
wd'ldEm  word 

dd'xhoaLsl  to  he  seen 

170.  -ad  HAVING  [stem-s.,  av]. 
Idw-  husband 

Leq-  name 

Tc'led-  chief’s  daughter 


IND.;  WORD-S.]. 

sd' SEmnuk'^  having  children 
45.7 

axnuk^  possessor  103.12 
wd'ldEmnuk'^  to  haA^e  Avord, 
i.  e.,  to  talk  to  46.30 
do'x^waLElnulc^  one  Avdio  has 
seen  things  41.34 

Id'wad  liaA'ing  a husband 
48.37 

Le' gad  haAung  a name  19.1 
Tc'fe'dad  to  have  a chief’s 
daughter  133.6 

xu'ngivadEX'Hd  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a child 


xu'nk'^-  child 
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ai-  mother 

qa'yas  place  of  walking 


abd'yad  having  a mother  25.16 
qa'yadzad  having  a walking 
place  (i.  e.,  words  of  a song) 
X 6.12 

This  suffix  has  a secondary  form  in  -id  which  seems  to  be  more 
nominal  in  character  than  the  form  -o.d.  It  is  used  in  forms  of 
address. 


q.'dJc^-  slave 


‘wa's-  dog 


qld'fjwid  slave-owner!  (i.  e., 
O master!) 

‘wa'dzid  dog-owner!  (i.  e.,  O 
master ! [ who  has  me  for  a 
dog]) 

The  same  form  is  used  in  names. 

ha'^msa  to  eat  Ila'mdzid  food-owner 

171.  -en{e^)y  suffix  forming  abstract  nouns  [stem-s.,  h,  word-s]. 
Never  used  without  po.ssessive  pronouns. 

k-.'e'laJc-a  to  club  Ir  le'lalr  !en¥  the  clubbing 

k-!es  not  k-.'e'ts.'ene^  10.9,  262.15 

e'axEla  to  work  e'axElaene^  83.3 


awl'nagwis  country 
l)Egwd'nEm  man 


awl'nagmitstene^  a kind  of 


country  258.23 
bEgwd'nE^merie^ 
131.35 


manhood 


172.  passive  past  participle  [sTEM-s.,  w]. 

Lidp-  to  roast 
g-UoL-  to  steal 
lEgwl'l  fire  in  house 

V)dt-  to  lead 

qlEls-  to  put  under  water 
^ruEns-  to  measure 
qamx^-  to  put  on  down 

173.  -Em  instrument  [stem-s.,  w]. 

k'iL-  to  fish  with  net 
Lap-  to  peg 
^md'yuL-  to  be  born 
q.'Emt-  to  sing 

174.  -ayii  instrument  [stem-s.,  w]. 

Hap-  to  dig 

deq'^-  to  drive,  to  punch 


L.'o'bEk^  roasted  155.22 
g-%ld' LEk'^  stolen 
lEgwi'lk^  fire  made  in  house 
'187.25 

wa'dEk'^  led  109.7 
qlEle'k'^  sinker  V 488.9 
HriEne'k'^  measured  Y 477.1 
qamd'k'^  covered  with  down 
153.35 

k'e'LEm  net 
LabE'm  peg  79.13 
^md'yuLEm  what  is  born77.18 
q’.E'mdEm  song  15.6 

Hd'bayu  digging-stick 
de'gwayu  pile-driver  100.9 

§ 30 
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This  sufllx . is  also  used  to  express  a passive.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  -sd‘  (no.  159)  is,  that  -so^  is  the  passive  of  verbs 
that  have  a direct  object,  while  -ayu  is  the  passive  of  verbs  that 
are  accompanied  by  an  instrumental. 

qd' sHd  to  begin  to  walk  qd' sHday^i  he  was  a means  of 

walking  (i.  e.,  he  was  taken 
away) 

dsux-  to  sing  dE'nx^idayu  it  was  sung  13.14 

175.  -a HO  INSTRUMENT [STEM-S.,  IND.].  This  suflix  is  used  with  a few 

words  only,  and  is  not  freely  movable. 

wuse'ya  to  put  on  belt  'wuse'yand  belt 

ha'nx'LETid  to  put  on  fire  ha' nx' hand  kettle 

la^stand  to  be  put  into  water 
It  seems  that  suffixes  in  -nd  (see  no.  2)  may  take  this  form;  but 
they  take  also  the  forms  in  -ayu;  for  instance, 
axLE'ndayu  to  be  put  on  43.14 

176.  -(J'U  REASON  OF  [woRD-s.];  loses  initial  y. 

Id'g'il  reason  of  going  14.3 
(j'd'xel  reason  of  coming  16.7 

177.  -f/!(lHHfS  REASON  [wORD-S.]. 


no' (jwaqldmas  I am  the  reason  of  U.S.N.M.  669.9 
laq!d' mad'qds  you  were  the  reason  of  X 229.3 

178.  -LEH  cause  of  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


yd<7“-  to  distribute  ya'xLEU  property  (what  in- 

duces one  to  distribute) 

tsfe'lwala  to  be  famous  tsIelwaxLEU  fame  (what  causes 

one  to  be  famous) 

yd'laqwa  to  sing  sacred  song  yd'lax^LEn  sacred  song  X 

69.30  (what  induces  one  to 
sing  sacred  song) 

179.  -anEm,  obtained  by  [stem-s.,  w,  and  word-s.,  w]. 

hauL-  to  shoot  hu'nidnETn  obtained  by  shoot- 

ing 138.25 

qIdk'OL  to  obtain  a slave  q!d'k'ow,nEm  obtained  by  ob- 

taining a slave  136.25  (see 
no.  140) 

lIH-  to  invite  Le'ldnEm  guest  (obtained  by 

inviting)  163.9 

SETi-  to  phrc  sE^nd'uEm  obtained  by  plan- 

ning 278.75 
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179a.  -inet  obtained  by  [stem-s.,  w]. 


do'k^-  to  troll 
Jc'ex-  to  scrape 

180.  -ns  ARRIVING  unexpectedly 

of  stem], 
man 

to  escape 

181.  -niTlt  REFUSE  [STEM-S.,  IND., 

house 

sop-  to  hew 

132.  -as  PLACE  OF  [ STEM-S.,  w]. 
sea;“-  to  paddle 

Id'hsta  to  go  in 

Lldp-  cormorajit 
qas-  to  walk 

Ld'wayugwila  to  make  a weir 
yd'xyiqlwa  to  lie  dead  on  rock 


do'gwinet  obtained  by  troll- 
ing 

K'e'xinet  Obtained-by-scrap- 
ing  X 179.9 

[ STEM-S.,  w,  and  lengthens  vowel 
hd'guns  visitor 

Jc'.'e'vmns  obtained  by  escap- 
ing, runaway  slave  X 197.5 

with  reduplication]  (see  § 43). 

g'd'g'ax'^mut  remains  of  a house 
146.8 

sd'yapmut  chips  (with  weak- 
ened initial  s) 

se'was  place  where  one  pad- 
dles 129.32 

Id'hsdas  place  where  one  goes 
in  8.12 

Lfo'bas  cormorant  rock  369.29 
qd'yas  walldng  place  11.3 
qd'yasnaxwa  place  where  he 
would  walk  38.39  (see  no. 
95) 

Ld'wayugvnHas  place  of  mak- 
ing a weir  27.24 
yd'xyiq.'waas  place  of  lying 
dead  on  rock  40.12 


183.  -dEms  PLACE  WHERE  SOMETHING  IS  DONE  HABITUALLY  [ WORD- 
S.,  IND.]. 

kwe'las  feasting-place  Tcwedasdsms  place  where  feasts 

are  held  habitually 

house  5fo'x“cZ sms  village  site  51.22 

183a.  -enaAi“  country  lying  in  a certain  direction  [ind.]. 


qwes-  far 
^ndla  south 
gwa-  down  river 

0-  something 


qwe'senak'^  far  side  11.2 
^nd'lenak  south  side  X 144.7 
gwd'nak^  country  down  river 
X3.ll 

awl'nagwis  country  142.4  (see 
no.  45) 
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184.  -atsle  RECEPTACLE  [STEM-S 

naq-  to  drink 
win-  to  go  to  war 
Tdwe'las  feasting  place 

lU-  to  inviting 

tsleq-  winter  dance 

185.  -xulEni  TIME  of[stem-s., 

is  dropped  after  s,  Ic,  and  i 


, w]. 

nd'gats.'e  cup,  bucket  20.10 
wl'^nats.'e  war  canoe  129.25 
/c  !we  'ladzats  !e,  1:  Iwe'layats  !e 

feast  house 

Le'LEHatsIe  inviting  recep- 
tacle, i.  e.,  feast  house 
tsld'gatsle  dance  house  11.13 

:nd.,  and  word-s.].  The  initial  x‘ 
sounds. 


qd'sdnm  time  of  walking  146.41 
yirwd'x'dEm  time  of  dancing  72.27  (also  yi'x'^dsm) 
hsgwd' nEmx'^ldEX' dEmdl  time  long  ago  of  liecoming  a man  CS 
8.4  (see  nos.  90,  86) 

186.  -^Knx  SEASON.  The  rule  of  attachment  is  not  clear.  There 
may  be  a secondarj^  form  -x^snx. 


mo'x^unx  four  j'-ears  18.3 
he' Eux  summer  194.20 


In  a few  cases  the  suffix  seems  to  weaken  the  terminal  consonant. 
mds  what  md'yEnx  what  season  X 166.28 


187.  -alas  material  [stem-s.,  w?]. 
sex^-  to  paddle 


se'walas  material  for  paddles 
{se'xwdlas  V 496.5) 


188.  -ts!Es  or  -dzEs  (?)  piece  of  [avord-s.]. 

^d'Tc lunats ! ES  piece  of  a canoe 
h Egwd'nEjndzES  pieces  of  a man  32.42 

188a.  -e.so^  remains  of  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
xd'qesd^  remains  of  bones  94.21 
ald'Tcwisd^  blood  from  a wound  U.S.N.M.  669.13 
Jc'd'pesd^  pieces  cut  out  Avith  shears 

189.  -mis  USELESS  PART  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

d End's  cedar-bark  tZ^na'smis  useless  part  belong- 

ing to  cedar-bark  (i.  e., 
cedar-tree  [yelloAV  cedar]) 
tsElx-  hail  tSE'lxmis  hail-stones  121.24 

190.  -p!eq  stick,  tree  [stem-s.,  ind. ; also  avord-s.]. 

^max“-  to  give  a potlatch  ^ma'rp!eq  potlatch  pole 

yil-totie  yi'lp.’egE'udd'la  to  tie  to  a 

stick  158.32 

Here  belongs  also 

ye'qlEnt'.Eq  speaker’s  staff  (from  yd'q'.EnV.dla  to  speak)  186.39 
§ 36 
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190a.  -aatio  rope,  line  [stem-s.,  w], 
seIc'-  to  harpoon 

q^lEls-  to  put  under  water 


SEg'a'ano  harpoon 
493.19 

qlsldza'ano  anchor 
487.33 


line  V 
line  V 


male'-  near  to 

190&.  -niauo  head  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
dzEX^-  silver  salmon 

rriEl-  to  twist 
xulq^-  rough 

191.  -a.sfie  meat  OF  [stem  s.,  ind.]. 


md'g'aand  a lino  next  to — V 
493.26 

dzEx^ma'nd  head  of  silver  sal- 
mon 93.12 

md'leqamand  halibut  head 
xu'lqumand  heatl  of  dogfish 
93.13 


man  ha'kwasde  flesh  of  a man  32.1 

sds-  spring  salmon  sd'sasde  meat  of  spring  salmon 

225.32 

192.  -(/(ci)  WOMAN  [WORD-S.]. 
lEqwd'ga  brain  woman  48.23 

IWlamdlaga  right  going  woman  11.12  (see  no.  142a) 

Tcixsld'ga  crow  47.30 


This  suffix  occurs  in  combination  with  -ayu  means  of  (no.  174) 
very  often  in  names  of  women. 

^md'xulayugwa  woman  being  means  of  giving  potlatch  38.15 
A secondary  form,  -gas,  belongs  at  present  to  the  Bella  Bella  dia- 
lect, but  occurs  in  a few  proper  names  and  in  a few  terms  of 
relationship  in  the  Kwakiutl  dialect. 

^nifme'mgas  sister  48.31 


Le'gE-m 

sd'tSEm 

sd'sEm 

TdilE'm 


193.  -Em,  a frequent  nominal  suffix  of  unknown  significance 
[sTEM-s.,  in  some  cases  w.].  . 

ties-  stone  tU'sEm 

Leq-  name 
sds-  spring  salmon 
sds-  children  of  one  person 
lc‘!il-  tongue 

193a.  -nEhri,  an  irregular  nominal  suffix,  probably  related  to  193. 
gsg  - wife  gsnE'm 

many  qH'nEm 

1935.  -anEm,  irregular,  apparently  designating  animate  beings. 
6£Ar“-  man  hEgwd'nmi 

gr-wiZ-child  g-ind'nEm 

g d weq-  clam  yd'weqdnEm 


§ 36 
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193c.  -olEttif  nominal  sullix. 
ts!EX‘q!a'  to  feel  sick 
meg'-  to  calk 

Ib^I-  dead 
eI-  fast,  tight 

194.  -otnas,  -etnas.  This  sullix 
animals,  but  occurs  also  in  a 

g'U-  to  walk  on  four  feet 
flEL-  to  fly 
ma-  to  swim 
{ts !e' sayasde  clam-meat) 
strong 

eI-  new 
lia^m-  to  oat 

194a.  -En,  a nominal  sulflx  [stem-i 

Llex-  sea  lion 
dzax'^-  silver  salmon 
Jianx^-  humpback  salmon 

1946.  -tna  nominal  suffix  [stem-s. 
^wax^-  raven 


tslEX'qlo'lEm  sickness  284.18 
Me'mg'olEm  canoe-calking 
285.23 

lE^lo'lsm  death  244.22 
EWlsm  ballast  311.25 

is  used  to  designate  classes  of 
few  other  words. 

g'i'lg'admas  quadrupeds 
ple'plaLomas  birds 
md'madmas  fish 
ts le'ts !ek Iwemas  shell-fish. 
Ib'Tdwlmas  strong 
wd'L.'emas  weak 
d'lomas  new 
lie'madmns  food 

.,  w]. 

Lle'x^En  81.16 

dzoFwu'n 

ha^nd'n 

w]. 

gwa'^wlna  46.13 


§ 37.  ADVERBIAL  SUFFIX 

195.  -pIEti  TIMES  [woRD-s.].  I place  this  suffix  with  some  reluc- 
tance in  a group  by  itself,  since  it  seems  to  form  almost  the 
only  adverb  that  exists  in  the  language.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  consider  it  a classifier  of  numerals  (§24). 


mdp.'En  four  times  12.5 
^UE'mp! Enx'stb^  one  time  (span)  across  72.39 
mo'p.'Ene^sta  four  times  around  13.9 
he'loplEUXwa^s  the  right  number  of  days  355.26 


§ 38.  SUBSIDIARY  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  196-197) 

196.  -Ein-.  The  plural  of  all  suffixes  denoting  space  limitations 
seems  to  be  formed  by  the  subsidiary  suffix  -sm,  which  precedes 

the  primary  suffix. 

-xsd  through  Tdwd'xsd  hole 

-x's  across  LE'ml-  to  split 


-e‘sta  around  swim 


Idivd'xumxsd  holes  100.29 
LEndEmx's^End  to  split 
cedar-trees  158.30 
g E'lgame^stdla  to  swim 
about  [plural]  153.22. 


§§  37,  38. 
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-axa  down 

Idx-  to  roll 

Id'xumaxa  they  roll  down 
19.12 

-ts.’dd  into 

ts!E7ri-  to  point 

ts! EinE'mtsIdd  to  point 
intoseveral  things  46.37 

■a  on  rock 

g'il-  to  walk  on 
four  feet  . 

g-ilE'mg'iHdla  to  Avalk  on 
rocks  [ plural]  42.4 

-s  on  ground 

yd'g'^-  to  lie  tlead 

lying  dead  on 
ground  [ plural]  32.12 

-xs  in  canoe 

nex-  to  pull 

ne'xEinxsEla  to  pull  sev- 
eral into  canoe  208.18 

-x'sis  foot 

tlej)-  to  step 

tle'pEmx'sidzEnd  to  step 

on  feet  184.35 


In  purely  distributive  expressions  reduplicated  forms  are  used. 

197.  MOTION,  used  in  combination  with  a number  of  primary 

suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  of  rest.  To  these  they  seem 
to  add  the  idea  of  motion.  Like  other  suffixes  beginnine  with 

o o 

g',  this  suffix  loses  its  initial  g\  It  seems  to  be  indifferent. 
The  following  suffix  modifies  the  terminal  I of  the  suffix;  and 
two  forms  appear,  -g-il-  and  -g-asl-,  which  arc  not  clearly 
distinct.  The  accent  seems  to  change  the  vowel  into  a. 


With  -ala  stationary  on  water  (no.  41) : 

k.’wd'wala  to  be  seated  on  klwd'g-iltala  to  sit  down  on 
water  (from  Tdwd  to  sit)  water 


^rriEk-d'la  round  thing  on  ^mE'gultala  round  thing  alights 
water  (from  ^rriEk'^-  a round  on  water 

thing  is  somewhere) 


With  -Le^  MOVING  ON  water  (no.  42) : 

Ld'x^waLe^  to  move  about  ha'ng'aaLe^  canoe  comes  to  be 

standing  on  water  on  water  130.10 

dzExk- Id'lag-iLl^  sound  of  splitting  comes  to  be  on  water  152.19 

With  -a  ON  ROCK  (no.  43) : 

kiwaa'  to  be  seated  on  rock  ax^d'ldd  to  put  down  on  rock 
102.31  171.22 

me'x^a  to  be  asleep  on  rock  me'xFaHa'  to  go  to  sleep  on  rock 

g’ilE' mg'iHala  to  walk  on  rock  [plural]  22.10 
tad'dEg-ad'ldd  to  put  on  rock  153.28 
With  -s  ON  GROUND  (iio.  44) : 

ge^s  being  a long  lime  on  ge'g'Us  to  move  a long  time  on 

ground  37.14  ground  30.21 

klwa^s  to  be  seated  on  ground  kIwd'g-aEls  to  sit  down  on 

ground  37.3 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 33  X gw 
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With  -es  ON  BEACH  (no.  45) : 

/wi^ne's  canoe  is  on  beach  102.34  ha'ng-aHis  canoe  comes  to  be 


With  -ll  IN  HOUSE  (no.  46) ; 

Tclwal'l  to  be  seated  in  house  Ic.’wa'ffalU  to  sit  down  in 
173.20  * house  24.5 

yd'qumg-alll  to  fall  dead  in  house  [plural]  X 110.34 

With  -xs  IN  CANOE  (no.  48) : 

they  have  gone  aboard  ho'x^walEXS  they  start  to  go 
224.9  aboard  84.37 

With  -ga  among  (no.  7) : 

dd'g-Ugala  to  carry  among  them  240.6 
lE'Hg-Ugala  to  kill  among  them  X 14.21 

With -xi(a)  BEHIND  (no.  15): 

dd'g-UxiMa  to  take  secretly  99.18  . , • 

g-d'kidxm^  house  following  behind;  i.  e.,  house  obtained  in 

marriage  220.41 

The  explanation  of  these  forms  is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  While 
in  most  cases  the  distinction  of  motion  and  position  is  quite 
clear,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  form  in  -g’H-  is  not 
applied,  although  motion  seems  to  be  clearly  implied.  We 
have  laxs  to  go  aboard  147.38;  ddxs  to  take  aboard 
114.25,  while  the  two  examples  of  Tid'gaxs  and  ho' x^woIexs 
22.9  and  84.37,  bring  out  the  distinction  with  the  same  suffix. 
The  same  element  is  evidently  combined  in  -^g-aatEla  (no.  96) 
which  may  thus  be  a compound  of  -g'il  and  a suffix  -LE{la). 
On  the  whole,  -g'il  seems  to  serv^e  as  a kind  of  inchoative,  and 
the  suffixes  which  take  this  suffix  do  not  often  take  -r^id- 
(no.  90),  or  the  inchoative  completive  -d.  Still  we  have 
ax^d'lts.'dd  to  put  into  178.8. 

§ 39.  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  SUFFIXES 
The  following  list  of  suffixes  is  arranged  alphabetically , the  letters 
following  by  groups  the  order  here  given: 


on  beach  101.40 


E 


a,  d,  e,  e,  e,  i,  i,  y 
d,  6,  0,  u,  w 

b,  p,  p!,  m 
d,  t,  a,  n 


s 


§ 39 
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-mi  (for  -(jEm)  face  54,  85 
-Em  genuine  111 
-Em  instrument  173 
-Em  (liminutive  110a. 

-Em  nominal  193 
-Ein-  plural  of  locative  suffixes 
196 

-Em^ya  cheek  55 
-Emsk^  as  I told  you  133 
-Eml  mask  54a 
-En  nominal  194a 
-En  (for  -Ic'Hn)  body  80 
-Eng' a in  a dream  134 
-{^)Enx  season  186 
-ES  capable  of  164 
-Exsta  mouth  61 
-eIIc^  one  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  165 

-Elg'is  one  who  does  for  others 
166 

-eUus  down  river  23 
-a  verbal  suffix  1 
-a  on  rock  43 
-a  tentative  141 
-aand  rope  190a 
-a^ya  nominal  161 
-ayu  instrument  174 
-au  (for  -Tc'au)  between  8 
-a^vM,  -a^vnl  across  25  * 

-dp!  neck  65 
-ap!  each  other  156 
-aho  under  29 
-dmas  to  cause  158 
-ad  having  170 
-ato  ear  58 
-atus  down  river  23 
-duEm  obtained  by  179 
-dUEm  nominal  193h 
-ana  perhaps  106 
-and  instrument  175 
-as  place  of  182 
-asde  meat  of  191 
-aisle  receptacle  184 
-ag  crotch  71 
-aga  towards,  past  9 


-ago  extreme  13 
-axa  down  19 

-ala  (for  -Tc'ldla)  sound  of  144 
-ala  to  persuade  144a 
-alas  material  for  187 
-dlisEm  to  die  of  152 
-^azsla  (for  -g'aazEla)  sud- 
denly 96 

-ala  continued  position  92 

-e^  nominal  161 

-yag'a  returning  1 Oa 

-{^)ydla  to  go  to  look  for  142 

-4u  (for  -g'iu)  forehead  57 

-ip!  (for  -dp!)  neck  65 

-ip!  (for  -ap!)  each  other  156 

-emas  classes  of  animals  194 

-hn^s  near  by  1 1 

-id  (for  -x'Hd)  to  begin  90 

-dd  (for  -x'^ld)  recent  past  87 

-Ad  having  170 

-it  (for  -Irlit)  body  79 

-edEX'^  people  162a 

-ina  nominal  194i 

-ene^  abstract  noun  171 

-enaJc^  direction  183a 

-inet  obtained  by  179a 

-enoxV'  skillfid  in,  people  162 

-es  in  body  78 

-es  beach,  open  place  45 

-eso^  remains  of  188a 

-eAsta  (also  -se^sta)  around  6 

-eg  in  mind  81 

-eg'e  back  69 

-dga  (for  -g'dga)  side  of  51 
-exsd  to  desire  139 
■Ala  (for  -g'ila)  to  make  136 
-AHdla  about  5 
-il  in  house  46 
-il  (for  -g'll)  reason  176 
-eL  astonishing!  128 
-6L  into  house,  into  mouth  47 
-eze'sEla  ashore  47a 
-Il!xo  in  throat  63a 
-dlba  nose  60 
-0  (for  -go)  meeting  142c 

§ 39 
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-d  (also  -wd)  in  a wrono;  man- 
ner, off  124 
-0  small  114 
-0-  off,  away  from  37 

-ivuqd,  out  of  a hole  37h 
-weIs  out  of  house  376 
-wultslod  out  of  376 
-vmlt.’a  out  of  an  enclo- 
sure 37c 

-^wultd  out  of  canoe  37c 
-loultos  down  out  of  37c 
-wd  (also  -d)  in  a wrong  man- 
ner, off  124 

-wdla  (also  -dla)  stationary 
on  water  41 
•wis  and  so  104 
-wist.Ui  very  117 
-wul  (also  -ul)  remote  past  86 
-d^yo  middle  16 
-dmas  classes  of  animals  194 
-dd  to  begin  2,  37a 
-dt  (for  -Ic'lot)  opposite  12 
-dt  fellow  167 
-ds  cheek  56 
-^nsta  up  river  24 

-^usdes  uj)  from  beach  22 
-ustd  (for  -yustd)  up  20 
-dstq.'a  to  use  (so  and  so 
often)  143 

-dk^  (also  -sdk^)  person  82 
-dlEm  nominal  1 93c 
-dla  (also  -wdla)  stationary 
on  water  41 

-dla  (also  -sdla)  each  other 
157 

-d^l  ugly  109 

-ul  remote  past  86 

-dL  to  obtain  140 

-dlEla  continued  motion  93 

-l)Eta  into  a hole  28 

-‘plEfi  times  195 

-ha  point  31 

-p!a  to  taste  150 

-pldla  to  smell  150a 

-p.'altd  with  eyes  155 

§39 


-hidd^  small,  singular  112 
-bis  fond  of,  devoted  to  163 
-pleg'a  (ior  -x'p.’eg'a)  thigh  73 
-p!eq  pole,  stick  190 
-hd  chest  68 
-hdla  to  pretend  125 
-pdL  into  a hole  (Newettee 
dialect)  28a 
-^m  and  103 

-mjsTicx"  small,  plural  113 

-mdnd  head  1906 

-mis  useless  ]mrt  189 

-^mes  and  so  104 

-md  at  once  118 

-mut  refuse  181 

-mdla  moving,  walking  142a 

-mp  relationship  168 

-d  to  begin  2 

-dsm  (for  -x'd.Em)  time  of  185 
-dsms  j)lace  where  something 
is  done  habitually  183 
-dEH  finger  width  85a 
-t!a  (for  -xV.a)  out  to  sea  22a 
-t!a  but  101 

-da^x^  (for  -x'da^x'^)  j)ronom- 
inal  ]dural  (see  § 68) 

-de  (for  -x'de)  transition  from 
present  to  past  89 
to  do  a thing  while  doing 
something  else  97 
-td  (for  -^std)  eye,  round  open- 
ing 59 

-UEm  nominal  193a 
-^ndkula  gradual  motion,  one 
after  another  94 
-naxwa  sometimes  95 
-ne^sL  oh,  if!  130 
-neq'^  corner  18 
-nd^  too  much,  too  often  (see 
§66) 

-nd  side  17 
-nu.s  side  17 
-nuk^  having  1 69 
-nuLEm  temples  546 
-milg'a  groins  36a 
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-nd  to  begin  2 

-niedge  of  around  object(?)  34 
-m  arriving  unexpectedly  180 
-nsa  under  water  26 
-ndzEm  throat  64 
-ntsles  down  to  beach  21 
-nx  edge  of  a flat  thing  33 
-s  on  ground  44 
-s^  (for  across  the  mid- 
dle 4 

-SEin  round  surface  85 
-saqo  jienis  72 

-sidp!  (for  -x'sidp!)  shoulder 
66 

-siu  (for  -x'siu)  mouth  of 
river  50 

-se^sta  (also  -e^sta)  around  6 
-sis  (for  -x'sls)  foot  75 
-sila  (for  -x'sila)  to  take  care 
of  137 

-sd.  (for  -xsd)  through  1 

-so®  passive  159 

-sot“  (also  -ot“)  person  82 

-sdla  (also  -dla)  each  other  157 

-s^dla  deserted  1426 

-sta  water  39 

-sdana  to  die  of  153 

-®s<o  eye,  round  opening  59 

-sgETu  round  surface  85 

-sqwap  five  40 

-sx'd  tooth  62 

-ts.'E  with  hands  154 

-dzEs,  -tsiEs  piece  of  188 

-tsidna  (for  -x’ts.'dna)  hand  67 

-tsiaq  long  84 

-dzaqwa  to  speak  147 

-dze  large  110 

-dzd  indeed  119 

-dzd  on  a flat  thing  35 

-ts!o  in  27 

-g'  to  eat  149a 

-Ic'E  top  of  a square  object  38 
-g'a  (for  g'ig'a)  inside  of  a 
hollow  object  36 
-{a)lc'a  to  happen  151 


-g'aaLEla  suddenly  96 
-Jc'Iaes  inside  of  body  78a 
-Jrau  between  8 
-g'auEm  perhaps  107 
-Teas  really  108 
-k'os^d  beautiful  108a 
-Jr!dla  continued  noise  144 
-g'alll  in  house  46 
-g'aH  to  begin  to  make  a noise 
145 

-g'iu  forehead  57 
-g'it  body  79 
-Tc'iln  body  80 
-k'ina  accidentally  1 22 
-k'inal  nicely  120 
-g'ig'a  inside  of  a hollow  ob- 
ject 36 

-Trltg'uH  noise.  145 
-k'!es  in  body  78a 
-g'dga  side  of  51 
-k'dx'e  knee  74 
-g'ila  to  make  136 
-k'Hlga  front  of  body  70 
-gilxwla  following  secretly 
197 

-g'il-  motion  197 
-g'll  reason  176 
-g'iltdla  stationary  on  surface 
of  water  41 
-Tc'dla  between  8 
-k'!dt  opposite  12 
-g'ustd  up  20 
-A:“  passive  participle  172 
-gEm  face  54,  round  85 
-gEinl  mask  54a 
-qlES  to  eat  149 
-q'.Ege^  meat  77 
-ga,  -qa  among  7 
-ga  woman  192 
-q!a  to  feel  148 
-q'.dmas  reason  17V 
-gamd^  among  others,  excel- 
lent 7a 

-q!andk^  quite  unexpectedly 
127 

§ 39 
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-gas  woman  192 
-q!dla  entirely  99a 
-q.'dla^ma  to  no  purpose  123 
-lewd  (for  -k‘E)  top  of  square 
object  38 
-go  to  meet  142c 
-qwap  (for  -sqwap)  fire  40 
-gdla  among  themselves  157 
-X'  exhortative  131  (see  § G6) 
-XEut  evidently  135 
-xa  to  say  146 
-x'd  (for  -sx'd)  tooth  62 
-x'^id  to  begin  90 
-x'^ld  recent  past  87 
-xaa  also  98 
-xd  neck  63 

-xxoa^s  (lays  (number  of)  855 
-xoL  oh,  wonder!  129 
-x'pleg'a  thigh  73 
-x'dEm  time  of  185 
-x’da^x^  pronominal  plural 
(see  § 68) 

-xt.'a  out  to  sea  22a 
-x'de  transition  from  present 
to  past  89 

-xtd  on  top  of  a standing  ob- 
ject 30 

-x's^  across  the  middle  4 ' 

-xs  in  canoe  48 
-x'sa  away  from  10 
-xsa  flat  object  83 
-x'sala  carelessly  1 2 1 
-x'sd  still,  entirely  99 
-x'sidp!  shoulder  66 
-x'siu  mouth  of  river  50 


-x'sls  foot  75 

-xseg'a  in  front  of  house  52 
-x'slla  to  take  care  of  137  1 

-xsd  through  3 | 

-xsd  behind,  tail-end  14  I 

-x'st!  as  usual  126  ' 

-x'stlaak'^  seemingly  1 26 
-x'ts'.dna  hand  67 
-x'La,  -xLd  top  of  a round  ob- 
ject, on  head  32,  53 
-XLa  bottom,  stern  1 5 
-x'id  very  116 

-xLe  miserable,  ])itiful,  too  ; 

bad  that  115 

-XLO  top  of  tree,  hair  of  body 
49,  76 

-la  verbal  and  nominal,  con- 
tinuative  91 
-H{a)  it  is  said  132 
-lag'tL  in  the  mean  time  100 
-lax  uncertainty,  in  condi- 
tional and  potential  sen- 
tences 105 

-lal  to  be  occupied  with  138 
-I  passive  of  verbs  denoting 
sense  impressions  and  emo- 
tions 160 
-L  future  88 
-LEU  cause  of  178 
-m  (for  -x'La)  top  of  a round 
object  32 
-m  but  102 

-Le  (for  -XLe)  miserable  115 
-xc®  moving  on  water  42 


Modipeation  of  Stems  {^^40-46) 

§ 40.,  METHODS 

vStems  are  modified  by  the  phonetic  influences  of  suffixes,  by  redupli- 
cation and  change  of  vowels.  The  first  of  these  phenomena  was  noted 

Reduplication  and  change  of  voAvel  indicate  principa  } ( ) an 
iterative,  (2)  distributive  plurality,  and  (3)  unreality.  The  manner 

§40 
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of  reduplication  differs  according  to  the  function  it  perforins,  but 
great  irregularities  are  found  in  some  of  the  reduplicated  forms. 

§ 41.  ITERATIVE 

Duplication  of  the  whole  stem  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  occa- 
sional repetition  of  an  action.  The  accent  tends  to  be  thrown  back 
to  the  first  syllable. 

me'xa  to  sleep  me'xmexa  to  sleep  now  and 

then 

ha'nlhariLa  to  shoot  now  and 
then 

dzE'lx^dzElx^wa  to  run  now 
and  then 

Stems  ending  in  vowels,  and  probably  those  ending  in  m,  n,  I,  take 
in  this  form  a suffix  -k'  which  is  included  in  the  duplication  and 
becomes  x'  before  consonants. 


ha'riLa  to  shoot 
dzE'lxwa  to  run 


tsd  to  draw  water 

la  to  go 
id  to  attack 
ts!d  to  give 
xo  to  spUt 
n5  to  aim 
te'nd  to  pole 

q!wa  to  stand  spread  out  [plu- 
ral] 

Jia^m-  to  eat 
k.'umEl-  to  burn 


tse'x'tsek'a  to  draw  water  now 
and  then 
Id'x'lak'a 
td'xHokwa 
ts’.d'xHs'.dkwa 
xd'x'^xdkwa 
nd'x'^ndkwa 
tenuxHe'nukwa 
qlwd'x'qwak'a  ( = umbrella) 

Im’mx'hamk'a 
k luniE'lx'k  .'wuElk'a 


§ 42.  DISTRIBUTIVE  PLURALITY 

Distributive  plurality  is  expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  first  few 
sounds  of  the  word,  the  form  of  reduplication  showing  great  varia- 
tions, according  to  the  phonetic  character  of  the  word.  In  some 
cases  modifications  of  the  vowel  take  the  place  of  reduplication;  but 
it  would  seem  that  most  of  these  cases  are  due  to  secondary  modi- 
fication, perhaps  to  phonetic  decay,  of  reduplicated  forms.  Prob- 
ably in  all  forms  of  these  reduplicated  plurals  there  remains  a hiatus 
between  the  reduplicated  syllabic  and  the  stem. 

(1)  Reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  with  e vowel  is  used  when 
the  accent  of  the  reduplicated  word  remains  on  the  word  itself,  and 
does  not  move  back  to  the  reduplicated  syllable.  To  this  class 
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b('lon}2j  all  words  with  monosyllabic  stem  and  short  A’^owel  terminating 
in  a single  consonant. 


mind 

nend'qe^  152.31 

lid'naL! mi  arrow 

helid'naL! mi  139.12  (compare 

ha'riLlenox^  § 41.3) 

^no'laai ! Kg  Kine'^ 

^ne^nd'last!  Eg  Kme^  1 70.14(com- 

pare  ^no'la  § 41.2) 

Ldm.  post 

LeLd'ra  186.24 

q!d'lats!e  kettle 

q!eq!d'lats!e  20.10 

d'le  recent 

m'le  43.36 

xaUn'm  box 

xexatsE'm 

dead 

UnKla'  157.21 

^nEVid'k'^  friend 

^ne^riKmd'k'^ 

q!ula'  alive 

qlweq  hi  la'  158.37 

house 

g-ig'd'k'^ 

(2)  Rcdu])lication  of  the  first  consomint  followed  h}'  the  first  vowel, 
and  shortening  of  the.  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  unreduplicated 
word,  takes  place  when  the  accent  is  thrown  hack  to  the  first  syllable. 

and  the  first  vowel  is  long. 

xwd'kluna  canoe 

Twd' xwak !una  222.21 

qld'lrd  slave 

q!d'q!Ek-d  209.43 

tsld'^ga  younger  brother 

ts!d'ts!ahja  47.2 

^nd'la  elder  brother 

^no'^riEla  174.20  (compare 

^no'last! Eg Eme'^  § 41.1) 

po'sdana  to  die  of  hunger 

pd'fEsdana  177.12 

(3)  Reduplication  of  the  first  syllable  takes  place  when  the  accent 

is  thrown  hack  to  the  first  syllable. 

when  the  first  vowel  is  at  the 

same  time  short,  and  when  the  first  syllable  of  the  stem  has  an  m,  n, 
or  1 following  its  vowel  and  as  the  fir.st  sound  of  a consonantic  cluster. 

xu'mde  otter 

xu'mxumde 

SEtns  mouth 

sn'mEEvas 

q! e' rad Etn  song 
lia'nLlenox^  archer 

q!  E'mq!  ErndErn  194.37 
ha'nhariL.'enox^  155.37  (com- 

pare lid'naL! Ein  § 41.1) 

E'lkula  bloody 

E'l^Elkula  46.38 

g'lnd'nEra  child  (stem  g'inl-) 

g'i'ng'indnEin  134.4 

(4)  A number  of  irregular  forms 

are  related  to  the  last  group. 

These  contain  words  both  with  long 

and  short  initial  vowel.  They 

are  characterized  by  the  insertion  of  a consonant  at  the  close  of  the 
reduplicated  syllable,  which  may  sometimes  he  explained  as  the  ter- 
minal consonant  of  the  stem  modified  by  contact  phenomenon,  hut 
§ 42 
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wliich  is  often  due  to  other  causes, 
introduce  s. 

(а)  With  s: 
qfu'lyak'^  grown  up 

g'i'ltia  long 
e'qa  witchcraft 
Tc'H'del  princess 
le'xa  large  round  opening 
eTc  good 
thick 

dd'la  to  laugh 
Id'lenox^  ghost 
Ldx“-  to  stand 

(б)  With  1: 
g'o'Tculot  tribe 
^nEjn  one 
xdq  bone 
dEg'Ega'  grave 


There  is  a marked  tendency  to 


qlulsq.'u'lyaJc^  (stem  probably 
q'.uls-)  145.18 
g'i'lsgiltla  150.38  . 
es^e'qa 

Jr  !e'sk'  !edel  230.3 

le'slexa  199.28 

e's^'ek-  151.16 

LE'sLEk^  27.15 

da'sdala  244.25 

le' sldlenox^  (also  UHd'lenox'^) 

LdsLd'la  legs  43.36 

g-o'lg'okuLot  135.43 
^nd'VnEm 
xd'lxaq  324.22 
de'ldEk" eIe'Is  323.27 


(5)  Words  beginning  with  m,  n,  I,  I,  except  those  the  first  syllable 
of  which  closes  with  a consonant  of  the  same  group,  which  have  their 
accent  on  the  initial  or  on  the  reduplicated 'syllable,  reduplicate  by 
repeating  the  initial  consonant  and  the  following  vowel,  while  the 
first  vowel  of  the  stem  is  elided  and  the  initial  consonant  voiced. 
At  the  same  time  I in  the  weakened  syllable  is  transformed  into  eI. 


maf  x^enox^  killer-whale 
me'gwat  seal 
‘mak'd'la  island 
UEg-e'  mountain 
^riEX^une'^  blanket 
Le'gwilda^x^  (name  of  a tribe) 

lEklwd'ne^  old  woman 


maE'mx^enox^ 
me'  Emgwat 
‘maE'mk'dla 
naE'nye 
^naE'nx^une^ 

Le' Elgvnlda^x^  (the  clans  of 
the  Le'gwilda^x'* 
le' slot  crew 
lEE'lk!wane‘ 


(6)  A number  of  words  reduplicate  the  first  consonant  with  short 
vowel,  but  no  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  the  application  of  this 
mode  of  reduplication. 


dd'la  to  laugh 
dzEts.'E'nd  to  tear  across 
dd  to  hold 

sakwa'  to  carve  meat 


dEdd'hlal  231.23  (see  4 a) 
dzEdzEtslE'nd  240.3 
dEdd'sx'd  243.40 
SEsax'^s^s'nd  23.9 
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quUa  full  ququtla'  195.27  (but  also 

qeqo'tla  235.27) 

gEUE'm  wife  (jEgenE'in  467 A1 

ode'  my  dear  aade' 

(7)  The  vowel  a when  initial,  or  when  preceded  by  h or  y,  shows 
many  peculiarities.  When  accented  in  the  distributive  plural,  it 
takes  the  form  ae. 

hap-  hair  hae'ploma  skins,  animals 

^yd'^yatsle  canoe  ^yae'^yatsle  136.5 

^yixu'ml  mask  ^yae'xuml  226.7 

Here  may  be  groupetl  also  forms  like — 

aZt“  attendant  a^yUk^  136.15 

a'mldla  to  play  aE'mldla  134.24 

In  the  same  way  e accented  becomes  a^ya: 

he' l^a  youth.  ha^yd'l^a  151.3 

A transformation  of  initial  a into  e takes  place  in — 
abE'mp  mother  ebE'mp  151.14 

The  same,  combined  with  change  of  a into  is  found  in — 
a^yaso'  hand  e^e^yaso'  175.25 

Initial  p and  wa  take  sometimes  the  forms  ad;  viz,  wao. 

wa'tsle  dog  wao'isle 

Among  those  forms  in  which  reduplication  gradually  assumes  the 
character  of  change  of  vowel,  may  be  classed — 
wa'ldEm  word  wd'ldEm, 

islEda'q  woman  ts'.e'ddq  (but  in  the  dialect  of 

northern  Vancouver  island, 

regularly  tsIetslEdd'q) 

ts’d'ts! EdagEm  girl  ts'.d'tsleddgEm  48.21 

Quite  irregular,  perhaj)s  derived  from  a stem  wo-,  is 

dmp  father  vno'mp  father’s  generation 

§ 43.  SUFFIXES  REQUIRING  REDUPLICATION  OF  THE  STEM 

A number  of  suffixes  are  used  either  regularly  or  frequently  with 
reduplicated  forms  of  the  stem  or  with  stems  expanded  in  other  ways. 
The  general  and  underlying  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  extent  in  time  or 
in  space  by  repetition.  In  these  cases  reduplication  is  generally  b\ 
repetition  of  the  first  consonant  with  d vowel;  but  in  many  cases  the 
short  stem  vowel  is  expandetl  into  d or  into  other  long  vowels. 
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Suffixes  treated  in  this  manner  are,  for  instance — 


~ap!  each  other  (§  35,  no.  156) 

-d{la)  each  other  (§  35,  no.  157) 

-ala  becoming  more  and  more 

-aaqa  motion  in  a certain  direction 

-x'sila  to  OCCUP3''  one’s  self  with  something 

-dt  fellow 

-Em  genuine 

-alal  always  acting  like 

-Ic'ina  accidental  result  of  an  action 

-ns  obtained  unexpectedly 

-deqa  only  by  the  performance  of  an  action 

-Jrawe^  among;  probably  meaning  one  among  a number  of 
objects,  with  emphasis  of  the  relation  to  other  surrounding 
objects. 

(1)  Stems  with  long  vowel  are  reduplicated — 


se'qwa  to  paddle 

sd'sEXwap!  to  paddle,racing  against 

each  other. 

q.'wd'sa  to  cr}^ 

q!wd' qlusdla  to  cr}'  together  157.8 

ts!d'¥  younger  sister 

tsld'ts.'a^yasdla  sisters  together 
55.13 

nd'mas  old 

nd'nomasdla  getting  old 

q!e-  much 

q.'d'qldla  getting  more 

L.’d'sa  seaward 

L.'dL.'asaaqa  to  carry  seaward 

€<-  again 

ae'daaqa  to  return 

L.’o'p-  to  roast 

L.'d'L.'dpsila  to  take  care  of  roasting 

nd'q¥  mind 

nd'ndg'ex'siZatomakeupmind  184.2 

5‘ma  chieftain 

a'd^malal  to  dance  the  chieftainess 
dance 

qd'sa  to  walk 

qd'qask'inala  to  find  accidentally  by 
walking 

qaqd'sdeqa  only  b}''  walking 

xda:“-  to  stand 
Here  belongs  also — 

Ld'LExawe^  one  standing  between 

yixa'  fast 

yd'yixap!  to  speed,  racing  against 
each  other 

(2)  Stems  with  short  vowel  transform  it  into  d. 

mix'a'  to  strike 

md'x'ap!  to  strike  each  other 

wuLa'  to  ask 

wd' Lap!  to  ask  each  other  162.6 

^nEmd'Jc^  friend 

^nd'mok'dla  friends  147.20 

SEk'a'  to  spear 

sd'Jrdla  to  spear  each  other 

^UEq-  straight 

^nd'qawe^  right  among 

^mElc^-  round  thing  is 
* somewhere 

^md'k'awe  round  thine:  amone: 

§ 43 
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Here  belongs  also — 

ho'Lela  to  listen  lid'waLelagala  to  listen  to  each 

other  26.1 1 

(3)  There  are,  however,  also  reduplicated  forms  with  short  redupli- 
cated syllable. 

Hdg'^-  to  wail,  to  cry  HF.'lgwaLala  to  cry  together  244.36 

la  to  go  h:'lgdla  to  go  to  each  other  (=  to 

quarrel) 

(4)  Irregular  reduplication  or  vowel  modifications  are  not  rare. 

yd'q! Kutldla  to  speak  ye'q! Entdla  to  speak  together 

wd'  La  sweetheart  wo'  idla  sweetheart 

is.'e'iyawinter  dance  tsle'xtslexslla  to  use  winter  dance 

16.12 

house  g'd’yak'awe^  a house  in  middle  of 

other  things 

g'i'ltia  long  g'i'lyatawe^  a long  thing  in  middle 

of  other  things 

(5)  Forms  without  reduplication  occur  also. 
le'nEmap!  to  quarrel  together  121.13 
ha'ntapla  to  shoot  each  other 
e'h'aqawe^  good  among  others 

(6)  A peculiar  form  of  reduplication  is  found  with  the  sullix  -mut 
REFUSE  (§  36,  no.  181).  It  expresses  evidently  the  multiplicity  of 
pieces  left  over.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  here  a reduplication 
with  lengthened  stem-vowel,  or  with  e and  with  softened  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  stem. 


sd'pa  to  chop 
sskwa'  to  carve  meat 

k'd'xwa  to  chip 
xwd'ia  to  cut  salmon 


so'yapmut  chips  (y  for  softened  s) 
se'yax'^mut  what  is  left  over  from 
carving  (y  for  softened  s) 
k'd'g'axmut  chips 

xwd'xulmut  what  is  left  over  from 
cutting  salmon 

(7)  The  suffix  -eqala  in  the  mind  (§  23,  no.  81)  generally  takes 
reduplication  with  e vowel,  which  is  quite  analogous  to  the  form  of 
reduplication  treated  in  § 42.1. 

la.  to  go  le'laeqala  to  think  of  going 

^ne'k-  to  say  ^ne'nk' ! eqala  to  speak  in  one’s 

mind  (i.  e.,  to  think)  18.6 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  this  sullix  appears  without 
reduplication. 

ek  ! eqala  to  feel  good  123.12 
§ 43 
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(8)  The  idea  TO  eat  may  be  expressed  by  verbs  denoting  to 
CHEW,  TO  BREAK,  TO  SWALLOW,  etc.,  with  nominal  object;  by  the 
suffixes  -q'.ES  and  -g-  (see  § 34,  nos.  149,  149a)  or  by  reduplication. 
The  last  method  is  most  frequently  used  with  words  with  mono- 
syllabic stem.  This  form  of  reduplication  differs  from  those  pre- 
viously described  in  that  the  first  syllable  retains  the  stem  form 
almost  unmodified,  except  by  contact  phenomena,  while  the  second 
syllable  has  always  an  a vowel,  accented  and  long,  when  the  stem 
vowel  is  short,  unaccented  and  short  when  the  stem  vowel  is  long. 
Stems  ending  in  a consonantic  cluster  have  also  the  second  syllable 
unaccented.  The  syllable  loses  at  the  same  time  all  those  conso- 
nants of  the  terminal  cluster  that  precede  the  last  one. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  short 
vowel. 


stem 

tlsq- 

Noun 

V.Eqa'  dried  berries 

To  eat — 
t’.Ext'.d'q 

bEgwd'nEm  man 

bEx^bd'k'^ 

He(^- 

Uex'^so's  cinquefoil 

t.'ExH.'d'q^ 

lEq- 

lEq'.EStE'n  seaweed 
(kelp) 

lExld'q 

leTc'- 

LEX'SE'm  clover 

lEX'Ld'k' 

mEt- 

mEt'.d'ne  large  clam 

mEtmd't 

XEt- 

XEtE'm  (a  plant) 

XEtxd't 

fEt- 

pEta'  medicine. 

pEtpd't 

UEX'^- 

UExusk'i'n  (a  plant) 

UEX^nd'x'^ 

theI- 

rriEle'k'  steelhead  sal- 
mon 

mElmd'l 

aL- 

azs'la  dentalia 

aVdL 

(h)  Monosyllabic 
vowel. 

stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  long 

stem 

Noun 

To  eat— 

Ids- 

lae's  small  mussel 

Id'slES 

sds- 

sd'tSEm  spring  salmon 

sd'ssES  (not  sd'tsEs) 

ts.'dx'^- 

ts’.d'we^  beaver 

tsId'xHs'.EX’^ 

gwdd- 

gwd'dEm-  huckleberry 
L.'e'xen  sea-lion 

gwd'dgud 

L.'ex- 

L.'e'xLlax 

ts!ex'~ 

tsle'x'inas  elderberry 

ts.'e'x'tslax" 

V.es- 

He'sEin  stone 

t!e'st!as 

gweg-- 

gwa^yi'm  whale 

gwe'x'gwak' 

q.'es- 

qle'sena  (a  berry) 

q.'e'sqias 

‘no'x^- 

^nd'xwa  (a  berry) 

^nd'x'^nax'^ 

Idl- 

Id'Henox^  ghost 

Id'llal  to  eat  a corpse 

L.'ol- 

lIewu'Vs  elk 

l!u'Il!oI 

§ 43 
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stem 

Noun 

To  eat— 

k'!ot-  to  stand 

on  k'lb'tEla  fish,  salmon 

k' ! o' tk’.wat 

edge 

salmon 

dzds- 

dzd'le  cockle 

dzd'sdzas 

xdl- 

x¥W  large  mussel 

xb'lxwal 

(c)  Stems  ending 

in  consonantic  clusters. 

stem 

Noun 

To  eat— 

xams- 

xa^md's  dry  salmon 

xa'msxds 

HeIs 

t.'Els  crabapple 

t.'E'lst.'ds 

IseIx'^- 

(?) 

tSE'lxHsdx'^ 

q.'ans- 

qld'nas  large  chiton 

q.'E'nsq.'ds 

g'inl- 

g'tnd'nEm  child 

g'i'nlg'dl 

UNREALITY  (§§  44-46) 

§ 44.  General  Remarks 

The  concept  that  a word  approaches  the  idea  conveyed  by  its  stem, 
without  really  being  that  idea,  is  often  expressed  by  reduplication. 
Two  principal  forms  may  be  distinguished;  (1)  the  diminutive,  and 
(2)  the  tentative. 

§ 46.  The  Diminutive 


The  diminutive  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -Em,  which  softens  the  ter- 
minal consonant  (§  29,  no.  110a);  and  by  reduplication  with  d vowel. 
Generally  the  stem  is  reduplicated,  but  in  cases  of  ambiguity  the 
whole  word  may  be  reduplicated. 


g-oTc^  house 
LOS  tree 
gweg'-  whale 
se'x^-  paddle 
g'inl-  child 
man 


g'd'g'ogum  little  house 

m'Lddzsm 

gwd'  gweg'im 

sd'sewum 

g'd'g'inlEm 

hd'bagum  boy 


Irregular  is  sd'bayu  adze;  sdi/oiA’rn,  which  softens  its  initial  s to  y 
(see  § 42). 

The  whole  word  is  reduplicated,  and  takes  the  suffix  -Em,  in 


me'gwat  seal 
Jrld'lbt  purpose 
tslEcld'q  woman 
ge'was  deer 

The  same  forms  with  added  a 

PLAY  WITH. 


md'mecjwadEm 
k'  .'d'k'  lolo'dEm 
tsId'ts.'EddgEin. 
gd'  gewadz  Em 

are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  to 


sd'sewuma  to  play  paddling 
M'naLEma  to  play  shooting 


§§  44,  45 
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§ 46.  The  Tentative 

The  tentative  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -a,  which  hardens  the  terminal 
consonant  of  the  stem  (§  33,  no.  141);  and  by  reduplication  with  a 
vowel.  These  forms  are  used  both  with  nouns  and  verbs.  With 
nouns  they  signify  to  try  to  get. 

xund'Tc^  child  xwafxunklwa  to  endeavor  to 

get  a child 

gwecf  - whale  gwagwek'  !a  to  endeavor  to 

get  a whale 

gEk'-  wdfe  gd’gEk'la  to  woo 

tae' L to  enter  Id'laeL.'a  to  endeavor  to  enter 

do'kwa  to  troll  dd'ddk.’wa  to  endeavor  to  troll 

The  forms  in  -^ydla  to  go  to  look  for  (§  33,  no.  142)  are  similar 
in  form  to  the  preceding. 

ties-  stone  tld'tlesE^ydla  to  go  to  look  for 

stones 

ydk'^  house  g-d'yokuhjdla  to  go  to  look  for 

houses 

hariL-  to  shoot  Jid'nhanL  E^ydla  to  go  to  look 

for  a gun 

Syntactic  Relations  (§§  47-69) 

§ 47.  Personal  and  Denionstratlve  Pronouns 

In  the  Kwakiutl  sentence,  predicate,  subject,  object,  instrument, 
cause,  and  purpose  are  distinguished.  Since  pronominal  representa- 
tives of  all  nouns  that  form  part  of  the  sentence  are  used  for  expressing 
their  syntactic  relations,  the  discussion  of  the  syntactic  structure  of 
the  sentence  is  essentially  a discussion  of  the  pronoun. 

The  following  pronouns  are  distinguished : 


Speaker 1st  person. 

Speaker  and  person  or  persons  addressed  . . Inclusive. 
Speaker  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of  . . Exclusive. 

Person  addressed 2d  person. 

Person  spoken  of 3d  person. 


The  strong  tendency  of  the  Kwakiutl  language  to  strict  localization 
appears  very  clearly  in  the  development  of  the  third  person,  which 
is  almost  always  combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun.  Three 
positions  are  distinguished— that  near  the  speaker,  that  near  the  per- 
son addressed,  and  that  near  the  person  spoken  of;  and  each  of  these 

§§  46,  47 
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is  subdivided  into  two  forms,  according  to  visibility  and  invisibility. 
Therefore  we  must  add  to  the  five  forms  given  before  the  following 
forms  of  the  thinl  jierson : 

Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  visible. 

Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  invisible. 

Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  visible. 

Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  invisible. 

Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  visible. 

Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  invisible. 

On  the  whole,  the  syntactic  functions  of  the  pronominal  elements 
which  are  added  to  the  verb — as  subject,  object,  instrumental,  final, 
causal — are  determined  by  certain  syntactic  elements  that  precede 
them.  The  subject  has  no  specific  character;  the  object  has  -q,  the 
instrumental  -s-.  The  finalis  is  always  characterized  by  q,  the 
causal  by  qa-.  The  two  last-named  forms  are  evidently  closely 
related.  The  objective  character  -q  is  found  only  in  the  third  person 
and  in  its  demonstrative  development;  and  the  instrumental  is  also 
regularly  developed  only  in  the  third  person.  Subject,  object,  and 
instrumental  coalesce  with  the  verb  to  a unit,  and  appear  in  the 
order  here  given.  For  instance:  he  strikes  him  with  it  is  expressed 
by  the  combination  strike — he — him — with-it,  where  the  short 
dash  indicates  that  the  equivalent  in  Kwakiutl  is  a single  element, 
while  the  long  dash  indicates  phonetic  coalescence. 

When  nouns  with  or  without  possessive  pronouns  are  introduced 
in  the  sentence,  they  are  placed  after  the  syntactic  and  pronominal 
elements  which  indicate  their  functions.  In  these  cases  the  phonetic 
coalescence  of  the  syntactic  and  pronominal  elements  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  verbal  expression  persists,  but  the  pronouns  are 
phonetically  separated  from  the  following  nouns.  We  find,  for 
instance,  the  sentence  the  man  struck  the  boy  with  the  stick 
expressed  by  struck — he — the  man — him — the  boy — with-it  the 
STICK.  The  separation  between  the  pronoun  and  the  following  noun 
is  justified  only  by  the  phonetic  character  of  the  sentence.  In  reality 
the  whole  seems  to  form  one  verbal  expression.  The  pronoun  and 
the  following  noun  can  not  be  separated  by  any  other  words.  The 
pronoun  may,  however,  close  the  sentence,  and  thus  perform  the 
function  of  a nominal  demonstrative.  In  a few  cases  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  verbal  expression;  namely,  when  a number  of 
subjects,  objects,  or  instruments  are  enumerated. 

§ IT 
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We  may  revert  here  once  more  to  the  lack  of  differentiation  of  verb 
and  noun.  In  sentences  like  the  one  just  described  there  is  a perfect 
freedom  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  subject  and  predicate.  Instead 
of  saying  came — he — the  man,  the  Kwakiutl  may  say  as  well  it 
WAs-THE-MAN — IT — THE  COMING  (257.20).  The  words  TO  COME  and 
MAN  may  be  used  equally  as  nouns  and  as  verbs,  and  by  syntactic 
means  either  may  be  made  subject  or  predicate. 

Whenever  the  pronoun  is  followed  by  a noun  or  when  used  as  a 
nominal  demonstrative,  its  form  is  modified.  When  the  noun  con- 
tains a possessive  pronoun,  this  pronoun  is  also  incorporated  in  the 
modified  pronominal  form.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  between 
purely  pronominal  and  prenominal  forms.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  both  are  verbal  in  so  far  as  they  determine  the  function  of  the 
complements  of  the  verb,  and  also  because,  they  are  firmly  united 
with  the  verb.  The  prenominal  forms  belong,  of  course,  exclu- 
sively to  the  third  person,  and  have  demonstrative  significance. 
While  in  the  pronominal  forms  visibility  and  invisibility  are  distin- 
guished, this  division  is  not  made  in  the  prenominal  forms.  In  tlie 
possessive  pronominal  forms  the  second  and  third  persons  are  not 
clearly  differentiated. 

The  demonstrative  idea  expressed  in  these  verbal  forms  is  sup- 
plemented by  a parallel  postnominal  form,  which  is  suffixed  to  the 
noun  following  the  prenominal  pronoun.  These  postnominal  forms 
are  closely  related  to  the  pronouns  and  prenominal  forms,  but  show 
a certain  amount  of  differentiation  in  the  demonstrative  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  persons. 


§ 48.  Table  of  T*eorioii7is 
We  may  summarize  these  statements  in  the  following  tables; 
I.  VERBAL  SUFFIXES 


Pronominal. 

Prenominal. 

Subject. 

Object. 

Instrumental. 

Subject. 

Object. 

Instru- 

mental. 

1st  person 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d  person 

3d  person 

-ens 

-Enufiu 

-ES 

‘OL 

-En(L) 

~Ens 

.Enu^pi 

~6s 

-e 

-I 
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II.  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Dpmonstrative  of- 


1st  person,  visible  . 
1st  person,  invisil)le 
2(1  person,  visilrie  . 
2d  person,  invlsll)le 
3(1  person,  visible  . 
3d  person.  Invisible 


Veubai.. 


Pronominal.  Pronominal. 


-It- 

-ga 

-01 

-o* 

-cq 

-(• 


-q-a 


§ 4.0.  Coinptmud  ]*ronon ns 

From  these  fundamental  series  originate  a groat  number  of  forms 
by  composition  and  furtber  modification.  Fbe  pronominal  demon- 
strative forms  occur  as  subject,  object,  and  instrumental,  and  are 
formed,  on  the  whole,  by  adding  the  demonstrative  suffix  to  the  per- 
sonal endings.  In  the  objective  series  a number  of  secondary  changes 
have  taken  place. 


II  (ft).  PRONOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Demonstrative  of— 

Subject  ive. 

Objective. 

Instni- 

mental. 

1st  person,  visible  . . 

-k- 

-qEk- 

-6£k' 

1st  person.  Invisible  . 
2d  person,  visible  . . 

2(1  person,  invisilile  . 

-g-a 

-or 

-xga 

-qu 

-gu',  -qO* 

SOX  , 

S0‘ 

3(1  person,  visible  . . 

3(1  person,  invisible  . 

-cq 

-c« 

-1 

•r 

s 

sS 

The  dejnonstrative  pronominal  forms  show  an  analogous  develop- 
ment. In  this  case  we  find,  furthermore,  a double  form,  a vocalic, 
characterized  by  a terminal  -a,  and  another  one  which  is  used  preced- 
ing proper  names,  indefinite  nouns,  and  possessive  forms  of  the  third 
person  when  the  possessor  is  a person  different  from  the  subject  of 
the  sentence.  For  brevity’s  sake  we  will  call  this  form  the  consonantic. 


II  {!,].  PRENOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Demonstrative  of— 

Subjective.  i Objective. 

IN.STRU! 

CENTAL. 

Vocalic. 

Conso- 

nantic. 

Vocalic. 

Conso- 

nantic. 

Vocalic. 

Conso- 

nantic. 

2d  person 

3d  person 

-gada 

-ozda 

-eda 

-g'a 

-ox 

-c 

-xg'ada 

f-i6ido 

\-iwa 

-xa 

-xga 

i-xdx 

•I 

sg'ada 

isdxda 

|-«a 

sa 

sg'a 

J-s5j 

I'Sa 

s 
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In  the  Dza'wadEenox'*  dialect,  the  forms  -xwa  and  -sa  do  not  seem 
to  occur;  and  in  place  of  -xa  and  -sa,  we  find  -xeda  and  -seda,  which 
arc  analogous  to  -eda  of  the  subjective.  In  the  Koskimo  and  Newettee 
dialects,  -xa  and  -sa  are  replaced  by  -xe  and  -se. 

The  possessive  suffixes  are  also  formed  from  the  fundamental  series 
of  forms. 

III.  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 


III  {a).  First  Frrson,  Tiicliisi re,  F.reliisire,  Seeoiid  Person 


Demonstrative  of — 

Prenominal. 

Postnominal. 

1st  person, 
inclusive, 
exclusive. 

2d  person. 

1st  person,  visible 

1st  person,  Invisible 

2d  person,  visible 

2d  person,  invisll)le 

3d  person,  visible ■ 

3d  person,  invisible 

-g  in,  -g  ins, 
-ginu^zu 

-£n,  ~Ens, 
-Enu^xu 

■g'os 

-6s,  -xs 
-oxs 

-cs 

■r- 

-g-a-  Witli  the  endings  of 
the  pronominal  instru- 
-q!-  [mental  of  tlie  various 
- persons. 

-a- 

Tlie  three  forms  for  the  second  person  for  the  demonstrative  of  the 
second  person  seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 

In  place  of  the  double  use  of  prenominal  and  postnominal  posses- 
sive forms,  the  prenominal  or  postnominal  demonstrative  possessives 
alone  are  also  in  use  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive. 

Ill  {h).  Third  Person 


Demonstrative  of — 

Possessor  subject  of 

SENTENCE. 

Possessor  not  subject 
OF  sentence. 

Prenominal.  Postnominal. 

Prenominal. 

Postnominal. 

1st  person,  visible  .... 

1st  person,  invisible 

2d  person,  visible  . . . 

2d  person,  invisible  .... 

3d  person,  visible 

3d  person,  invisible  . . . 

h'*"  C-a 

ta 

J-g-o 

|-OI 

H 

\-g-as 

\-g-aEs 

\-q!Es 

[as 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  third  person,  wlien  the  possessor  and 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  are  the  same  person,  the  instrumental  -s 
IS  added  to  the  prenominal  element,  leaving  the  postnominal  demon- 
strative to  be  added  to  the  noun.  When  the  possessor  and  tlie  subject 
of  the  sentence  are  different  persons,  the  instrumental  -s  is  added  to 

§ 19 
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the  postnoininal  suilix,  leaving  tlie  prenominal  elements  identical 
with  the  prenominal  demonstratives. 

The  possessive  prenominal  forms  for  the  objective  and  instru- 
mental are  formed  from  the.  forms  given  here  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  prenominal  demonstratives  from  the  corresponding  table  (II,  § 48). 

§ 50.  rrre(/ufar  Protunuinal  Forms 

These  endings  give  rise  to  all  the  syntactic  forms  expressing  the 
relations  of  subject,  object,  instrumental  (viz,  genitive),  and  predi- 
cate. Evidently  the  history  of  the  development  of  these  forms  is  a 
lono-  one.  This  is  imlicated  by  the  irregularities  described  in  § 49, 
and  by  others  which  ajipear  as  soon  as  these  endings  enter  into 
combinations.  The  most  important  irregularities  are  as  follows. 


PRONOMINAL  AND  PRENOMINAL  SUFFIXES 

1.  The  first  person,  when  followed  by  the  objective  or  instru- 
mental, takes  the  form  -m  l.  This  probably  represents  an  older  form 
of  the  first  person.  It  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  first  person  m the 
Koskimo  dialect,  where  we  find,  for  instance,  (fa'xEUL  i came.  It 
will  be  noted  (Table  I,  §.  48)  that  the  objective  forms  of  the  first 
person,  and  those  of  the  inclusive  and  exclusive,  have  been  lost. 
They  persist  in  the  IIe'ldza(|“  dialect  of  Milbank  sound,  where  we 
find  for  these  forms  -EULa,  corresponding  to  the  -eul  of  the  Koskimo. 
Examples  of  the  form  -etil  will  be  found  below,  under  2. 

2.  The  first  person,  the  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  when  followed  by 
the  objective  or  instrumental  of  the  third  person,  take  a connective 
-a-;  so  that  we  find  the  forms  -ETiLaq  i— him,  -Ensaq  we  [inch]  —him, 
-Enu^:pvaq  WE[excl.]  -him  ; and  -Enias  i-with  him,  -euscis  WE[inch] 
— WITH  HIM,  -Enu^pvas  AVE  [exch]  AVITH  HIM. 

ha'^maswutleltsdx-dEnLas  I Avas  asked  to  eat  Avith  him  480.10 
(ha^rn- to  cat]  -s-[?];  companion;  -eZ[?];  -soM^assn^e ; -xde 
transition  from  jiresent  to  past) 

dd'qulahnesEriLaxwa  GwI'IeUx  and  so  I saw  the  Northerners 
473.27  {do' quia  to  see;  -^mes  and  so;  -xwa  obj.  2d  pers.  dem., 
Gwe'tEla  northern  tribes;  -x  2d  pers.  dem.)  , , , ,, 

^ne'k-mLaxa  ^riE'mgese  I said  to  the  ^nn'iiiges  473.26  net  to  say) 
LawE'lqametasEULas  U'laenox^  I am  the  pnnee  of  the  ghost 

X 131,  note  3 (LawE%o?ne^  prince;  -7c-fls  real;  k Zoenox  g ) 

bu'lxsda^ytnLas  L’e'sElag-iHa  I am  the  musk- nig  o min' 


CS  158.22  {hbl-  musk-bag;  -xsd  hind  end;  nominal;  lU  seIu 
sun;  -g'iUi  to  make) 


§50 
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:i.  The  second  person  takes  a connective  -e-  before  the  objective 
and  instrumental  of  the  third  person;  so  that  we  have  -seg  thou — 
HIM,  and  -ses  thou — with  him.  With  the  instrumental  of  the  first 
person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  the  second  jierson  forms  -setSEU, 
-setSEns,  -setSEnu^x^.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  very  rare  in  our 
texts. 

4.  When  a nominal  sxdiject  is  followed  by  an  objective  or  instru- 
mental, or  when  a nominal  object  is  followed  by  an  instrumental,  it 
takes  a connective  -a-  analogous  to  that  following  the  first  person 
(see  under  2) . 

(lo'x^waLE'le  Dza'wadalalisaxa  E'lkwa  Dza'wadalalis  saw  the  blood 
99.7  {dog^-  to  see;  -^aLEla  sec  no.  96,  p.  490;  blood) 
Icwe'sHde  Q ! d' negelakwasa  hldg.'ut  Qla'neqe^lak"  spit  out  the 
alder  bark  99.5  (kwes-  to  spit;  {x-)Hd  to  begin;  Lld'g^-  red) 
^ne'x'so^he  Q.'a'mtalalas  Qld'nege^lak^  it  is  said,  Qla'mtalal  was 
told  by  QIa'neqedak"  100.19 

tslEk'.'d'lElaxes  Id'^wunEina^  wd'klEinas  she  reported  to  her  hus- 
band (with)  the  word  135.28 

gwe'x'^idMa  bsgwd'nEmax  Ld' gulayugwa  the  man  woke 

La'qulayugwa  251.4  {gwex'^id  to  wake;  bEgwd'nEm  man) 

3.  Verbs  which  have  the  future  suflix  -l  (no.  88,  p.  486)  generally 
form  the  subjective  by  the  suffix  -a,  which  takes  the  place  of  -eda. 
Evidently  the  process  of  contraction  by  which  the  objective  -xa  and 
the  instrumental  -sa  have  developed  from  the  older  -xeda  and  -seda 
has  affected  in  this  case  also  the  subjective.  The  second  person 
future,  when  the  verb  has  a pronominal  ending,  is  generally  -lol 
instead  of  -ios,which  is  used  only  as  a possessive  form. 

g'd'xm  g‘i' ng’indnEme  the  children  will  come  X 17.8 
la^mox  gldglEXUtd'x^vndLCi  ts!d'ts!d^max  the  barnacles  shall  show 
their  heads  X 97.40 

laE'ms  barns' nxeLOL  you  shall  be  the  lowest  X 91.5. 

POSTNOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  SUEFIXES 

a.  Nouns  ending  in  -a,  -e,  -d,  and  -d,  when  followed  by  the  con- 
nective -a-  (rule  t^),by  the  postnominal  -a  of  the  third  person  invis- 
ible, by  -ax,  -ag!,  anti  -g^!  of  the  second  person  invisible,  and  by  -j" 
of  the  second  person  visible.  (Tables  II,  III,  §§  48,  49),  take  the  end- 
ings -d,  -dx,  -dg! , -dg!-,  -dg-,  in  place  of  -a,  -e,  -d,-d,  followed  by  the 
ordinary  endings,  in  nouns  ending  in  -a,  the  forms  -ahja,  -aHjax, 

§ 50 
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-a^yaq!,  -a^yaq!^,  (iHjaq,  are  sometimes  found  instead  of  the  forms 
in  -a-.  The  forms  in  -a^ya-  seem  to  he  ])referred  in  the  case  of  many 
proper  names. 

^ne'x'^lae  Qwe'smolidzE'mgdq  said  Qwe'smolidzE'mga  to  him  llG.l 

ne'lasE^we  Lla'qwadzds  wa'ldEinas  iJa'qwadze  was  told  of  his 
word  110.21 

Id'Hae  dd'x^vxiLE'le  Ld'qulayugwdxa.  yd'hwe  tlien,  it  is  said,La'qu- 
layufijwa  saw  a house  251.8 

^ne'x'Hae  Ila'mdziddxes  d'nipe  it  is  said  Ila'mdzid  said  to  his 
father  55.19 

7.  Nouns  ending  in  take,  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  rule  6', 
the  endings  -n^ya,  -a^yax,  -a^yaq!,  -a^yaq!'^,  aHjaq'^. 

yl'yiyama^yasa  Be'IxuI(l  the  chiefs  of  the  Bella  Coola  223.33 
{yi'game^  chief) 

<S.  Nouns  ending  in  -d  take,  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  rule 
(i,  the  endings  -d,  -dx,  -dq!,  -dq!^,  -dq^. 

IxiE'mLa  qd’V.e  Hjd'^yaW.ds  K'.wd' qaxsdndxa  qd'g'ikwe  Klwa'qax- 
sano’s  canoe  was  full  of  heads  153.33  (-iff  hut;  qd't.'a  full; 
^yd'^yatsle  canoe;  qd'yik^  head  cut  off) 

if.  Nouns  ending  in  -ff  and  -o,  when  followed  by  the  demonstrative 
second  person  visible,  take  the  ending  -x  instead  of  -ex. 

laE'mrdEn  Install' seU  U'xeus  ^nd'lax  1 have  been  around  this 
our  world  12.7  {-Em  and;  -x'd  past;  -En  I;  U to  go;  -e^sia 
around;  -la  continuative ; -is  world;  -la  continuative;  to  go 
[here  jirepositional];  -xeus  our;  ^nd'la,  world) 

we'ya  ^we'x'^ldocwa  ^me^mE'lxLox  go  on,  carry  these  mountain 
goats  41.5  {we'ya  go  on!;  ^we'x'^id  to  carry;  ^iue'Ixlo  moun- 
tain goat) 

LE^wd'xda  hald'yux  and  this  death-bringer  50.36  (io^  and;  liald  yu 
death-bringer,  means  of  killing) 

10.  Nouns  ending  in  -a  do  not  take  the  postnominal  -e  of  the  third 
person  (see  § 56). 

11.  Lo  AND  never  takes  the  form  in  -eda,  except  in  the  Dza - 
wadEenox'*  dialect,  but  forms  LE^wa  even  before  common  nouns 
(see  § 49,  II). 

LE^wa  a^yVlkwasa  yl'game^  and  the  attendants  of  the  chief 
1 59.22 

Lifwa  Id'k-lEude  LleLld'sgsm  and  one  hundred  bear-skin  blankets 
223.37 

LE^wa  ^nd'xwa  tsle'lls! iddwa  and  all  (he  birds  295.2 
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12.  The  -s  third  person  possessive,  when  followed  by  an  objective 
or  instrumental,  takes  a terminal  e. 

t.'E'm^ydsexes  xwd'k.'una  his  means  of  sewing  his  canoe  (see 
p.  555,  note  62) 

Id'^lae  dd'le  JcIwEyi'masexa  ^wd'lase  g'i'ldasa  then  his  crew  took 
the  large  box  226.39  {da'la  to  take,  carry;  HwEyi'm  crew;  • 
^wdlas  large;  yi'ldas  box) 

IS.  The  objective  -q  and  instrumentalis  -s,  when  followed  by  the 
temporal  subordinating  elements,  are  followed  by  -e.  Examples  will 
be  found  in  §64  (p.  547). 

§ ol.  Sente^ices  unth  PnmomiuaJ  Snltjects  and  Oltjects 

In  sentences  with  a single  verb  and  with  pronominal  subject, 
object,  and  instrumental,  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  attached  to 
the  verb  in  the  order  subject,  object,  instrument. 

1.  Intransitive  sentences : 

la'dzGLLEn  indeed  I shall  go  146.7  (Za  to  go;  -<Zzd  indeed  [no.  119]; 
-L  future  [no.  88];  -eu  I) 

la^mEiis  we  do  179.35  (la  to  go;  -^?n-[no.  103];  -A:ns[incl.]) 
gdfgah' lanu^x^  we  are  trying  to  marry  225.43  (gElr-  wife  [redu- 
plication with  a vowel  and  hardened  terminal,  tentative]; 

[ excl.]) 

Tiem' EnalaETU  LES  thou  wilt  always  182.41  (7ie'm£naZa  always ; -^m 
[no.  103];  -l  future  [no.  88];  -es  thou) 
hdqawEls  they  go  out  179.17  (hoq-  to  go  [plural];  -weIs  out  of 
house  [nos.  37,  44]) 

g'd'xg'a  he  [near  1st  person  invis.]  comes 

la-mdx  qdsL  this  [near  2d  person  vis.]  will  be  thine  228.42  (la  to 
go;  -^m  [no.  103];  -ox  [dem.  2d  person  vis.];  qds  thine;  -l 
future  [no.  88]) 

g'd'x^mo^  this  [near  2d  person  invis.]  comes  370.24  (g'd,x  to  come; 

-^m[no.  103];  -o^[dem.  2d  person  invis.]) 
he'^meq  that  is  it  60.6  (he  that;  [no.  103];  -eq  [dem.  3d  person 
vis.]) 

2.  Transitive  sentences  with  a single  verb  and  with  pronominal 
object: 

gd'gaJrlinLOL  I try  to  marry  thee  97.4  (gElr-  wife  [ tentative  § 46]; 

eulol  I — thee[§  50.1]) 
l! Ele'wahjinLaq  I forgot  it  102.15  (§  50.2) 
wuLE'nsaq  we  [inch]  ask  him  (§  50.2) 
vmLd'nu^^pwoL  we[excL]  ask  thee 
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In  place  of  tlic  oliject  of  the  first  ]>erson,  inclusive,  and  exclusive, 
which  are  not  in  use  in  Ivwakiutl,  jierijihrastic  expressions  are  used  ^ 
(see  § 61).  I 

.7.  Transitive  sentences  with  a single  verb  and  with  pronominal  I 
instrumental : | 

•5 

Id'wadmLasik'  I have  him  for  my  husband  97.20  {law-  husband;  '■ 

-ad  havinij  [no.  170];  -Kni-as  I — -of  him  (§  .50.  2);  -I-  [dem.  ^ 

1st  person  vis.])  ’ 

(VyadKnLos  I have  you  for  my  father  {(is-  father;  -ad  having  [no.  ? 

170];  -KULos  I of  you  [§  50.  1])  ■ 

ld'xulanux'°setSKn  thou  lovest  me  {Id'xula  love;  -mtk  having  [no.  ] 
169];  -setSETi  thou  — of  me  [§  50.  .3])  i 

4.  Transitive  sentences  with  a single  verb  and  pronominal  object  | 
and  instrumental.  These  are  rare,  since  periphrastic  expressions  are  j 
preferred  (see  § 61).  j 

mix'i'nLOLas  1 strike  thee  with  it  (see  § 50.  1)  ^ 

§ 32.  Seitfeuca.s  Containimj  Co-ordinate  Vertts  | 

I 

When  the  verb  is  accompanied  by  a co-ordinate  verb  and  in  a few  j 
related  cases  the  more  general  verb,  which  precedes  the  special  verb,  ■ 
takes  the  personal  endings  of  the  intransitive  verb;  and  when  the  ; 
special  verb  is  transitive,  the  latter  retains  its  objective  or  instru- 
mental endings,  which  are  suffixed  to  the  stem. 

(fd'x^mKnu^x'"  Le'HaloL  we  came  to  invite  thee  66.1 7 {ydx  to  come;  , 
-^m[no.  103];  [excl.];  Le'Hdla  to  invite;  -ol  thee) 

Id'laxims  xwe'xHtsEk'  should  we  shake  with  it  57.40  {la  to  go; 

-lax  uncertainty  [ § 28,  no.  105];  -F.ns  Ave,  ^e'xHd  to  begin  to 
shake;  -SEk'  with  this) 

Id'hES  nd'^nax^meLEq  thou  wilt  answer  him  264.28  {la  to  go;  -l 
future  [no!  88];  -es  thou;  nd'^nax^me^  to  answer;  -l  future  [no. 

88] ; -q  him) 

XE'nLElEH  iTLix'd'q  I strike  him  too  much  {xE'nxEla  Y^xy,  too 
much;  -eu  I;  mix'a'  to  strike;  -q  him) 
q'd'x^ Eins  ^wi'HaeLa  you  have  all  come  in  1.31.22  {g'dx  to  come, 
-^;a[no.  10.3];  -syou;  ^vn'Ha  all;  -II  into  house  [ § 22,  no.  47]) 
k'le's EU  luimx’H' da  I did  not  eat  258. 1 7 {k'  !es  not ; -eu  I ; Jiamx  H d 
to  begin  to  eat) 

Also — 

qEnq'i^wd'loL  that  I may  help  thee  {qsn  that  1;  q'i^wd'la  to  help; 

-5l  thee) 

qEU  Id'wadesik'  that  1 marry  this  one  (b  72.11) 
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§ 33.  Sentences  with.  Nominal  Subject  and  Object 

When  the  sentence  has  a nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental, 
these  are  placed  following  the  prenominal  forms  which  take  the  place 
of  the  pronominal  forms.  The  noun  itself  takes  the  required  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  ending. 

1.  Intransitive  sentence  with  nominal  subject. 

^ne'x'Hae  TsU'ts! Esg'xne  TsIe'tslEsg'in  said,  it  is  said  31.9  {^nek’ 
to  say;  -Ha  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person 
consonantic]) 

g'a/xHaeda  maHo'kwe  two  persons  came,  it  is  said  261.33  (g'dx 
to  come;  -Ha  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -eda  [subj.  dem.  3d 
person  vocalic]) 

la'toxda  ^naE'nx^una^ex  these  blankets  will  go  ( = be  given)  213.11 
(la  to  go;  -L  future  [no.  88];  -oxda[ subj.  dem.  2d  person  voc.]; 
^UEX^u'ne^  blanket;  -ex  [postnom.  dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 
g'dlx^mox  Wula'so^  has  come  161.27  (g'dx  to  come; 

-‘m[no.  103];  -ox  [subj.  dem.  2d  person  cons.];  -ex  [postnom. 
dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 

Tie'k'  Idlag'oda  x'isd'lax'dg'a  these  who  have  disappeared  make  a 
noise  85.31  (he  that;  -k'.'dla  to  sound  [ § 34,  no.  144];  -g'ada 
[subj.  dem.  1st  person  voc.];  x‘is-to  disappear;  -dla  continua- 
tive[§  26,  no.  92];  -x'de  past[§  25,  no.  89];  -g'a  [postnom. 
dem.  1st  person  invis.]) 

2.  Transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  pronominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

nd'^nax^ma^e  Xd'ndts! Emg'iHakwag  Xa'nats!Emg-idak“  replied  to 
him  131.7  (nd'^nax^m¥  to  reply;  -e,  [subj.  dem.  3d  person 
cons.];  -^[obj.  3d  person,  § 50.4]) 
ha' we  Q.'d'neqeHakwas  Qla'neqedak*  left  him  169.28  (bo  to  leave; 

-e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  [-s  instr.,  § 50.4]) 
k'iVe'deda  he'hEgwan Etnas  the  men  became  afraid  of  him  127.21 
(k'%1-  to  be  afraid;  -x'^ld  [ inchoative,  no.  90];  -eda  [subj.  dem. 
3d  person  voc.];  hEgwd'uEm  man;  -s  [instr.,  § 50.4]) 

3.  Transitive  sentences  with  pronominal  subject  and  nominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

dd'x-'id^niaxaZExa'^e  I took  the  basket  (cZa  to  take;  -x'Hd  [incho- 
ative, no.  90];  -ntag  I— it  [§  50.2];  -xa  [obj.  dem.  3d  person 
voc.] ; lExa'^e  basket) 

^ne'x'SE^wuuLasa  bEgwd'riEm  1 was  told  by  the  man  (^nek'  to  say; 
-so  [passive,  § 35,  no.  159];  -ntas  I— by  it  [§  50.2];  -sa  [instr.’ 
3d  person  voc.];  bEgwd'nEtn  man) 
mix'H'dexabEgwd'nEtn  he  struck  the  man  (mix'-  to  strike-  -x'^ld 
[inchoative,  § 26,  no.  90];  -e  [§  56];  -xa  [prenom.  obj.])’ 
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4.  Transitive  sentences  "with  nominal  subject,  oliject,  and  instru-  | 
ment.  j 

xu'ngwade  Q!e'qwaq!and1cwas  O'^mag'l'lise  Q!e'x\va(i!anak“  had  ] 
(y^mag'I'lis  for  her  child  133.11  {xunik'^-  child;  -ad  having  [no.  j 
170];  -e  fsuhj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  -as  [instr.,  § 50.4])  1 

yd'seda  le'lqwalaLa^yaxa  gwd'xnise  the  tribes  ate  the  dog-salmon  j 

with  spoons  133.34  (yd'sa  to  eat  with  spoons;  le'lqwala Le^  I 

tribe;  gwd'xnis  dog-salmon)  j 

Tewex^ideda  h Egwd' UEmaxa  q.'d'sdsa  t! E'lwagayd  the  man  struck  the  : 

sea-otter  with  the  club  (kwex-  to  strike;  -x'Hd  [inchoative,  \ 
§ 20,  no.  90];  hEgwd'uEm  man;  qld'sa  sea-otter;  t! p/lwaga  io 
club;  -ayo  instrument  [no.  174])  I 

§ 54.  Sentences  (Jontaini)nj  Co-ordinate  Yerl)s  and 
Nominal  Sahject  or  Ohject 

When  there  are  two  co-ordinate  verbs,  the  former  takes  the  pro- 
nominal or  nominal  subject,  while  the  latter  takes  the  nominal  object 
and  instrumental. 

Id'Hae  K.'wdqaxsdnd  wuLs'lax  ^riEmo'gwise  then,  it  is  said, 
Klwa'qaxsano  questioned  hiEmO'gwis  153.39  (la  to  go;  -Ha  it  | 
is  said;  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  wuLE'la  to  question)  j 

Id'Lsn  ax^e'dLEX  He'sEma  1 shall  go  and  get  a stone  {la  to  go;  -l  j 

future  [no.  88];  -eu  I;  ax^e'd  to  take;  -l  future  [no.  88];  -x  j 

[cons,  obj.];  tIe'sEm  stone;  -a  [indef.,  sec  § 59.2])  . 

Id'^lae  q.'a'mseda  md'Jrildq  than  the  one  next  to  her  was  lazy  54.24  j 

5 55.  Sentences  Containing  Possessire  Elements 

j 

'Wlien  the  nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental  contains  pos-  . 

sessive  elements,  these  are  expressed  by  means  of  prenominal  and  •; 

postnominal  endings,  which  take  the  place  of  the  simple  demon-  , 

strative  elements. 

Id'lg-in  Tr le's^dx’dfdr  this  my  crest  will  go  209.31  {la  to  go;  -i 
future  [no.  88];  -^rhi  [prenom.  subj.,  dem.  1st  person,  § 49]; 
Jc'le's^o  crest;  -x'd  past  [no.  89];  -li'  [jiostnominal  dem.  1st 
person  vis.]) 

wuLE'laxes  abYrnpe  he  questioned  his  mother  141.37  {^wule  la  to 
question;  -xes  [pronom.  obj.,  dein.  3d  person  subj.  and  pos- 
sessor identical,  § 49,  III];  ahE'mp  mother;  -e  [see  § 49,  III]) 
Id'wasHde  nd'qdhjas  his  mind  became  wild  142.38  {WwasHd  to 
become  wild;  -e  [dem.  3d  person  indef.];  nd'qe^  mind;  -a^ 
[nominal  subj.,  dem.  3d  person,  subj.  and  possessor  not  the 
.same  person,  § 49,  III]) 
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qE'lsaxEU  g-o'kwe  he  painted  my  house  {qE'ls-  to  paint;  -xeu 
[prenom.  obj.,  § 49];  house;  -e  [see  § 56]) 

yd'x'sa^mes  nd' qa^y os- youv  mind  is  bad  71.35  (yd'x'sa^m  bad; 
-es  [prenom.  sub]’.,  § 49];  uiind ; -os  [postnom.  possess. 

2d  person,  dem.,  § 49]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  possessive  forms: 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible : 

laE'ms  a'xLExyin  Le'gEmx'dtTc  take  my  past  name!  125.31 
Ld'gun  g'o'Tculotg'in  and  my  tribe  451.28 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  invisible: 

^md' s^d'nawiseg'in  tEk'Ie'g'aE'nf  what  may  be  the  matter 
with  my  belly?  172.20 

1st  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

we'g'a  dd'qwalaxwa  g'o'kwaqEn  look  at  this  my  house!  409.38 
Id'xEJi  gEUE'maqEn  to  my  wife  410.33 
Id'xEU  a^wl'^nagmsex  to  my  country  259.30 

1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

k'le'sEn  wio'lxEn  wd'ldsme  I did  not  obtain  my  wish  454.3 
1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

Id'xEn  g'd' g'imdx'daEn  to  my  past  loans  452.1 
Id'xETi  g'd'kwa  to  juy  house  409.12 

gwd'gwaHjagasEii  gEWE'maEU  mj^  wife’s  way  of  going  300.33 
Exclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

Jid'mek'a^yd'lagEmlaxsg'anu‘x^  g'l'gamek'  the  food-obtaining 
mask  of  our  chief  35.38 

Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

ale'watsIdxsEnu^x'^  g'l'gama^ex  the  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief 
U.S.N.M.  665.12 

Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

nd'qa^yaxsEns  ^nd'ldx  the  heart  of  our  elder  brother  325.11 
Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

hid' sandHjasEnu^x^  g- o'kwe  outside  of  our  house  120.31 
Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

Id'xEUU^p^  nd'sa  a^wi'^nagwisa  to  our  country  259.41 
Inclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

dd'qwaxg-ada  wd'g'im  look  at  our  river  147.37 
laE'tnk-  ^wl'Haelg'ins  ^ne'^nEmd'kwigdi'  now  all  our  friends 
are  in  the  house  459.16 
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Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

yisEUS  yl'gama^ex  of  our  chief  453.11 

Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

hd'ya,  axle !d'l/iXEns  yd'lculdtax  go  and  ask  our  tribe,  310.8 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

wa'ldETnasEus  ^nEmd'lcwe  the  word  of  our  friend  461.40 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

Id'xEUS  a^vn'^nagwisaEns  to  our  country  261.12 
Ic'lo'tElag'asEns  vn'wdmpddEns  this  salmon  of  our  ancestors 
451.40 

2(1  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

Id'xg-as  gEUE'ing-ds  to  your  wife  234.22  ^ 

2(1  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

Idxs  gd'guma^yaqds  to  your  face  306.20 
Id'xds  a^wn'^nagwisagos  to  your  country  259.30 

2d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

gd'galelmmxs  Tele' delag! ds  I will  woo  your  princess  119.22 

2d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

e'x'mis  wa'ldEmos  good  is  your  word  259.35 

2(1  person,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

dd'gwalaxs  ax^e' xsdESd^ Lads  see  what  is  desired  by  you  409.29 
Id'xes  xund'x'^Lads  to  your  future  child  51.36 

3d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence. 
— dd'x^vndxds  xund'lewex  (let  her)  see  her  child  134.16 
— Id'xds  yd'^yatslex  in  his  canoe  230.18 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence. 
dEdd'x^sdxes  lE'klwise  they  held  their  bows  243.40 

3(1  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible;  possessor  dilTerent  from  sub- 
ject of  sentence: 

la^me'sEU  gsg'a'dEsdxda  k .'e'delaxs  and  so  I have  married  his 
princess  193.35  {-^mes  and  so;  gsg  a'd  to  have  for  wife; 
Irle'del  jirincess) 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  different  from  sub- 
ject of  sentence: 

— d'xEX  yd'nEins  he  took  his  game  294.27 

—Id'xumaxa  Idx  d'x'^sidza^yas  they  rolled  down  to  its  base 
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§ 5(f.  lrre<fulm^  Forms 

While  this  system  of  forms  is  quite  clear,  there  remain  a number 
of  irregularities  in  the  third  person  which  somewhat  obscure  its 
syntactical  functions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  forms  without 
ending.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  true  verbs.  Similar 
difficulties  arise  in  regard  to  the  postnominal  forms  in  -a,  without 
ending,  and  in  -e  (see  § 48,  II) . 

The  postnominal  -e  is  used  particularly  with  nouns  terminating 
sentences.  It  is  used  with  nouns  in  subjective,  objective,  and  instru- 
mental construction,  and  signifies  a special  emphasis  laid  on  the 
noun,  or  the  contrast  between  that  particular  thing  and  others;  for 
instance,  mix'H'dexes  xund'Tcwe  he  struck  his  child,  because  it  is  not 
expected  that  a man  would  strike  his  child.  E.xamples  from  the 
texts  are: 

Id'^lae  ye'laqula^e  Wd'xvnde  then  Wa'xwid  sang  his  sacred  song 
CS  90.6 

— axk'Id'laxes  ^ne^nEmd'Jcwe  he  called  his  friends  43.5 
g'd'x^laeda  lid'x'didTcwe  the  ho'x^hok'*  came  109.39 
— qd's^lde  Ne'nEugase  Grizzly-Bear-Woman  went  X 21.28 

This  suffix  is  postnominal,  not  verbal,  as  is  proved  by  the  analogous 
forms  of  the  second  person  demonstrative: 

g'd'ofmdx  WtUd'sE^wex  Wula'sb^  came  161.27 

It  does  not  indicate  absence  or  presence,  but  is  merely  an  emphatic 
demonstrative. 

In  other  cases  the  verbal  demonstrative  of  the  third  person  -e^  is 
used  in  a similar  position.  On  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  ter- 
minal glottal  stops,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  ending  from  -e. 
Still,  the  analogous  forms  of  the  second  person  demonstrative  prove 
its  verbal  character. 

yu'^mes  la  1)e1c!u'sox  this  is  the  woodman  258.27 

It  seems,  that  when  there  are  two  forms,  and  the  first  takes  a verbal 
demonstrative  or  a possessive,  the  terminal  word  is  generally  a noun. 
yu'^mos  wd'ldEmex  this  is  your  word 

When  the  sentence  is  opened  by  a verbal  expression  without 
demonstrative  ending,  the  second  term  is  a verb. 

yu'^mes  ye'lafwidayuseydx  this  is  his  secret  song 

It  is  doubtful,  in  this  case,  whether  the  first  word  is  a noun  or  a verb, 
and  u hether  tlie  second  word  should  be  considered  a separate  sentence. 
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§ 57.  Ii'veijular  Forms  {coiUiiuied) 

s 

The  same  is  true  in  all  cases  where  the  verb  stands  immediately 
before  its  object  or  instrument.  In  these  cases,  when  it  has  no  de- 
monstrative, the  objective  -x  and  -s  are  sullixed  to  it. 

la  mix'H' dxa  hEijwci'nmi  he  struck  the  man  i 

Trie' sox  mix'H'd  (j'd'xEn  this  one  did  not  strike  me  I 

l5x  Le'gadES  T !e' s Emg'ite  this  one  had  the  name  Tle'sEing’it  225.1  S • 

The  construction  is  similar  to  that  in  sentences  in  which  nouns 
occur  accompanied  by  qualifying  terms. 

mix'H' deda  ^wd'lase  hEgwd'nEmxa  g-ind'nEVt  this  large  man  struck 
the  child  (literally,  this  tall  one  struck,  man  the  child).  If  the 
noun  stands  by  itself,  the  -a  preceding  the  object  (§  50.4)  is 
retained. 

mix’H'deda  hEgv)d'nEmaxa  g-indnsm 

Temporal  sullixes  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

xu'mtElseda  ^wd'lasde  g-d'xHa  hEgwd'nEm  the  large  house  of  the 
man  was  burnt  on  the  ground  {xumt-  to  burn;  -eIs  on  ground 
[§22,  no.  44];  -(a;-)(/e  past;  house);  (but  xu’mthdse 

g-d'xMdsa  hEgwdnEVi  the  house  of  the  man  was  burnt  on  the  | 
ground  [see  § 50.6])  i 

There  is  still  another  case  in  which  a similar  absence  of  demonstra-  j 
tive  elements  is  observed.  The  verb  may  be  separated  from  the  rest  j 
of  the  sentence,  and  its  place  may  be  taken  by  auxilitiry  verbs  or  by  1 
verbalized  nominal  ideas.  Then  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  has  either  no  ending,  or,  better,  the  ending  -a.  : 

la^ETYi  qd's^ida  then  he  went 

la^mdx  qd'sHda  then  he  went 

le'da  hEgwd'nEm  qd's^idO'  then  the  man  went 

In  this  position  the  verb  can  not  take  the  ending  -e,  although  it  may 
be  made  a noun  by  the  appropriate  prenominal  demonstrative. 

hEgwd'nEineda  qd's^ide  the  man  went 

§ 58.  Jiemarh-s  on  Jrrnjnlar  Forms 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a satisfactory  explanation  for  all  the  peculiar 
usages  of  these  endings,  although  the  rules  for  their  use  can  be  stated 
quite  definitely.  The  endings  -ala  and  -x,  which  in  Kwii'g’ul  invari- 
ably have  the  function  of  determining  subject  and  object,  may  have 
originally  performed  different  functions.  This  is  suggested  by  the 
following  forms : The  Dza'wadEenox"  forms  -sMa  and  -xMa  (see  § 49) , 
and  the  analogous  forms  -xg'ada,  -xdxda,  -sg-ada,  -sdxda,  of  the 
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Kwa'g'uJ,  show  that  the  endings  -g'a,  -ox,  -I,  and  -da  are  not  necessa- 
rily subjective.  There  are  also  indications  that  originally  -da  was  not 
so  exclusively  prenominal  as  we  find  it  now.  This  is  indicated  par- 
ticularly in  its  use  with  the  independent  demonstrative  g'a,  yu,  he,  and 
the  interrogative  ^vn  when.  These  often  take  the  ending  -da  either 
by  itself  or  in  connection  with  possessive  pronouns:  g-a'da,  yu'da,  he' da, 
‘wl'de;  and  he' dsn  yok^  that  is  my  house  (see  § 55).  On  the  other 
hand,  -x  is  used  to  introduce  appositions  and  temporal  determinations 
(see  § 61).  In  the  form  yixa  it  may  take  the  place  of  the  subject,  a 
construction  which  is  used  frequently  in  the  dialect  of  Newettee: 
g-d'xe,  yixa  bEgwd'nEin  he  came,  that  man.  In  the  Awi'k' !enox“ 
dialect  of  Rivers  inlet  it  is  suffixed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  subject 
as  well  as  to  the  object. 

Id'He  ya'x'HdEla  g- d'Tculayaxai  the  people  felt  bad  {g'o'Tcula  tribe; 
-xai'  those) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  dialect 
should  have  retained  older  forms,  since  it  shows  considerable  phonetic 
decay  in  other  directions. 

§ 50.  Vocalic  and  Consona utic  Protoitiinal  Forms 

It  was  mentioned  in  § 49  that  the  prenominal  demonstrative  occurs 
in  two  forms,  as.  vocalic  and  consonantic.  The  latter  is  used  in  three 
cases: 

1.  Before  proper  names. 

Id'Hae  yd'q!eg-aHe  Ts.'dqama^e  then  Tsliiqame^  spoke  193.26 
aHji'lkwds  Tle'sEmyite  the  attendants  of  Tle'sEmg'it  222.30 

2.  When  a noun  is  used  (a)  in  a general  sense,  or  (b)  when  the 
existence  of  an  object  is  doubtful. 

(a): 

he' Em  wd'ldsms  bEgwd'uEm  that  is  the  Avord  of  mankind 
g-d'Tcwas  g-%' g'igamaHja  a house  fit  for  chiefs 
la^mEU  wuLd'xg-a  bEgwd'uEmk-  I ask  the  men  in  present 
existence 
ib): 

a'ldso^we  lae'sasa  tsle'ddq  mussels  are  searched  for  by  the 
women 

ssk'd  LEULax  gwd^yi'mlaxa  I shall  harpoon  a whale,  if  there 
is  one  (-lax  uncertainty  [ § 28,  no.  105]). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  la^mEn  SEk'd'xa  gwo^yi'm  i harpooned 
A WHALE,  because  the  whale,  after  having  been  harpooned,  is  definite. 
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In  these  cases  we  find  generally  the  sufiix  -a  for  the  third  person 
demonstrative  invisible,  because  the  object  is  necessarily  conceived 
in  this  position. 

:i.  W\\en  the  noun  is  followed  by  the  possessive  -s  of  the  third 
person. 

g'd'xe  lax  (fd'lcwasEn  ^nEmd'hwe  he  came  to  the  house  of  my  friend 

§ 60.  Oltjective  mid  Jnsfrnmental 

The  use  of  the  objective  and  instrumental  with  different  verbs 
shows  great  irregularities.  On  the  whole,  the  objective  is  used  only 
when  the  action  directly  affects  the  object;  while  in  other  cases, 
where  a direction  toward,  an  object  is  expressed,  periphrastic  forms 
are  used.  Wlienever  an  action  can  be  interpreted  as  performed  with 
an  instrument,  the  instrumental  is  used,  for  which  the  Kwa'g’ul  has 
a great  predilection.  In  many  cases,  however,  both  instrumental 
and  objective  may  be  used,  according  to  the  point  of  view  taken. 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  following  instrumentals: 

{WmEu)  Le'qElas  tlH'i'la  Idq  I name  it  “door”  9.14  (xeg-  name; 

-s  [instr.];  Hex'i'la  door;  Idq  going  to  it) 

Le'gadES  Dd'bEJide  having  the  name  of  Da'bund  15.8 
we'g-a  gwd's  ^etses  g'dmlads  mention  your  reason  for  coming  16.10 
{we'g'a  go  on;  gwd's  ^id  to  mention;  -ses  your  [instr.],  g ax  to 
come;  -g'U  reason  [no.  176,  p.  508];  -ads  your) 
sd'bEutsdx  he  overdoes  this  18.1 
Hjd'laqas  g-ind'nEm  he  sent  the  child 
le  is  Ids  then  he  gave  it  18.11 

laE'm  tle'qwapLETitsa  tIe'sEine  he  put  on  the  fire  the  stones  20.8 
we'g-a,  dE'nxHtSEn  qlE'mdEma  go  on!  sing  (with)  my  song  451.25 

All  passives  are  constructed  with  the  instrumentalis. 

qd's^idayusa  ata'^enox'^  he  was  walked  away  with  by  the  wolves 

§ 61.  Periphrastic  Forms 

Whenever  the  activity  does  not  influence  the  object  directly , but 
is  rather  directed  toward  the  object,  periphrastic  forms,  which  may 
be  termed  “ the  locative,”  are  used.  These  are  formed  with  the  verbs 
la  TO  GO,  and  g'dx  to  come,  the  former  being  used  for  the  second  and 
third  persons;' the  latter,  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive, 
these  verbs  being  treated  as  transitive  verbs  with  objects. 

la'e  Id'bEta  lag  then  he  went  in  to  it  1,-bEta  into  [no.  28,  p.  465]) 
mtall'sEla  Id'xEUS  ^nd'lax  he  went  around  our  world  12.7 
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These  periphrastic  forms  take  the  place  of  the  object  of  the  first 
person  inclusive  and  exclusive  (p.  536) . They  are  also  preferred  when- 
ever the  verb  has  both  pronominal  object  and  instrumental.  Then 
the  periphrastic  form  generally  takes  the  place  of  the  object.  The 
verbal  character  of  these  forms  appears  with  great  clearness  when  the 
verb  is  la  to  go,  since  in  this  case  the  verb  is  directly  composed  with 
the  object,  and  thus  replaces  the  locative,  with  which  it  is  identical. 
The  objective  form  is  also  used  for  all  determinations  of  time. 

he  gwe'g'ilaxa  gd'gEUULe  he  did  so  every  night  249.24  (he  that; 
gwe'g'ila  to  do  so;  -xa[obj.];  ga'nuL  night) 

§ 02.  Cfntsalitf/ 

Causality  is  expressed  b}^  the  element  ga,  which  is  treated  as  though 
it  were  a verbal  stem  that  might  be  translated  by  to  be  the  cause 
OF.  This  stem  does  not  lose  its  terminal  a.  It  takes  pronominal, 
prenominal,  and  possessive  forms,  just  like  other  verbs. 

d'laEl  lE'ng'aa  qae's  rd'la  it  is  saitl,  he  longed  really  the  cause 
is  his  (=  on  account  of  his)  sweetheart  23.12  (d'la  really; 
-%quotative;  lE'ng'aa  to  long;  id'Za  sweetheart) 
da^mEu)  lE'ng'aa  qa^s  I long  on  account  of  you  25.1 
qaes  wa'ldEmos  on  account  of  your  words  285.42 
laE'm^lae  Hjd'x'SEine  nd'qa^yas  K’.weklwaxd'^wa^e  qaes  ^nEind'lcwe 
then  the  mind  of  K !wek  Iwaxa'^ve^  was  bad  on  account  of  his 
friend  291.34  (Za  auxiliary  verb;  -Em  and;  -^la  it  is  said; 
^i/d'x’SAm  bad ; nd'qe^  mind',  friend) 

qag'in  wa'ldEmLik'  on  account  of  this  my  future  word  115.31 
qad'xda  mdtslaqex  on  account  of  these  four  sticks  139.22. 


§ 63.  F'inality 


Closely  related  to  the  causalis  is  the  expression  for  finality.  This 
form  seems  to  occur  only  in  nominal  construction  analogous  to  the 
third  person  demonstrative  of  the  possessive  causalis,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  same  way  as  the  forms  for  visibility  differ  from  those 
for  invisibility.  The  set  of  forms  is — 


1st  person 
Inclusive 
Exclusive 
2d  person 
3d  person 

3d  person 


qEn — a 
qEns — a 
qEnu^x — a 
qa^s — aos 

qa — as  (possessor  different  from 
subject) 

— a (possessor  and  subject  tbe 
same) 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt.  1—10 35 
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It  corresponds  to  a verbal  stem  q with  the  possessive  forms  for 
absence. 

Iri'lwdnEm  Knixig  qF.n  gEnr/ma  I bought  her  to  be  my  wife 
This  fmalis  is  very  frequently  used  with  verbs,  which,  however, 
take  certain  suffixes.  Most  often  they  take  the  ending  -e,  which 
seems  to  nominalize  the  verbal  term.  When,  however,  the  verb 
has  another  pronominal  suffix,  as  in  the  second  person  or  with  the 
object  of  the  second  jK'rson,  it  takes  tue  suffix  -a  before  the  ]>ro- 
nominal  suffix.  In  the  first  person,  exclusive,  and  inclusive,  the 
pronoun  may  be  repeated  suffixed  to  the  verb.  In  this  case  the  idea 
of  finality  is  often  so  weak  that  it  is  hardly  more  than  a connective. 

wa'dzaEntsds  qEn  p.'ux^e'de  go  on  that  I may  taste  37.32  {wd  go 
on;  -dzd  emphatic  [no.  119,  p.  494];  plux^e'd  to  taste) 
qan  ‘ne'k'e  and  I say  so  453.24 

‘yd'lag EmEULas  Ou'ldEine  qEn  g'd'xe  I have  been  sent  by  Wood- 
pecker to  come  302.24  {^ijd'laqa  to  send;  -Etn  instrument  [no. 
173];  -nLtts  I by  him;  Gn'ldEin  woodpecker;  g‘dx  to  come) 
we'g  a,  . . . qEUS  do'qwaWx  q!d' patd' seus  ^ne^nEmd'kwex  go 
on,  . . . that  we  may  see  the  hitting  of  our  friends  296.31 
(do'qwdla  to  be  looking;  q!ap-  to  hit;  -seus  of  our;  ‘nEindk'^ 
friend;  -ex  postnominal  dem.  2d  pers.) 

. . . qa^s  la'ds  ax^e'd  that  you  go  and  take  465.34 
, . . qa^s  tap’e'dayds  that  you  eat  (break  the  shells)  284.22 
. . . qEn  Le'xs^alexEns  xund'kwex  that  I advise  our  child  290.13 
. . qEn  e'k'dwesg'ada  -nEx^une'k'  and  I stake  this  blanket  292.3 
we'g-a  ilo'plMEq^  qa^s  liarnrH'dadsaq'^  go  on,  roast  this  and  eat 
this  38.7  {L.'dp-  to  roast;  hamx'^l'd  to  eat) 
ze'Hdlaxes  ydkuldte  qa  g-d'xes  he  called  his  tribe  to  come  23.2 
ax^e'dxes  q.'d'lats.'e  qa^s  g'd'xe  he  took  his  kettle  and  came  20.8 

If  the  verb  has  the  first  form  of  the  third  ])erson,  and  takes  an 
object  or  instrumentalis,  the  final  -s  is  followed  by  an  -e. 

qa  dE'nxHdesesa  gd'gak'  !ak' Id'Hayu  q! E'mdEma  that  they  sing  the 
wooing  songs  82.3  (dE'vxHd  to  sing;  gale-  wife  [no.  141,  p.  498]; 
-k'ldla  noise  [no.  144,  p.  499];  -ayu  instrument  [no.  174,  p.  507]; 
qlEmdEm  song) 

Verbs  with  object  of  the  second  person  take  the  ending  -aoi,  cor- 
responding to  -ads  in  verbs  with  second  person  subject. 

Monosyllabic  verbs  in  -a  take  -a  in  place  of  -oe,  and  -ayos  or  ads  in 

place  of  -aads. 

In  the  future  the  -e  precedes  the  future  suffix,  and  the  endings  are 
the  same  as  usual,  -ei,  -CLds,  -Iles. 

§ 63 
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dd'x^waLElaoL  that  I may  see  you  263.26 
qa^s  Id'os  nd'^nakwa  and  go  home  450.20 
qsn  Id  e'Ued  that  I go  again  240.37 
qa^nWhos  that  you  may  go  in  the  future  260.19 


§ 6d.  Causal  and  Temporal  Sul) ordination 


Causal  and  temporal  subordination  are  expressed  by  forms  related 
to  the  foregoing.  They  must  also  be  considered  nominal  in  their 
character.  Ilere  the  relation  between  personal  and  demonstrative 
pronoun  is  very  close,  the  noun  which  expresses  the  subordination 
always  appearing  with  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  proper  person 
combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  same  person. 
Subordination  is  expressed  by  the  sufiix  -x,  which  takes  possessive 
endings  combined  with  the  proper  demonstrative  elements.  This 
-X  may  be  related  to  the  objective. 


1st  person . 
Inclusive  . 
Exclusive  . 
2d  person  . 
3d  person  . 


Temporal  Subordination 

. -xg-in — eJc 
. -xg-ins — ek’ 

. -xg-inu‘x^ — ek' 
. -xs — aaqds 
. -xs — ae 


Causal  Subordination 

qaxg-in — elc' 
qaxg-ins — ek' 
qaxg'inu^x^ — ek' 
qaxs — aaqds 
qaxs — ae 


In  place  of  the  suflixed  temporal  forms,  we  find  also  yV xg-in,  etc. 


qd'TMXS  ^ne'k-aa'qos  indeed,  when  you  said  16.11 
dzd'qwaxs  la'e  it  was  evening  when  he — 30.4 
qaxg-in  d'lex-dek-  Is'ng-aa  for  I really  long  25.1 
qaxs  ^ne'k-aa'qds  for  you  said  16.13 


When  the  verb  is  transitive,  the  subject  is  combined  with  the 
subordinating  -x,  while  the  object  remains  connected  with  the  verb. 
The  subject  may,  however,  be  repeated  in  the  verb  in  the  same  wav 
as  in  the  possessive  (§  49). 


qaxg-in  wuLE'la^meg-inLaq  ior  1 heard  it  16.1  (wuLs'la  to  hear) 
Ld'xgun  ts!d'weg-asa  ^wd'tslex  lot  and  that  I gave  you  this  dog 
39.9  (ioand;  ts!d  to  give;  ^wats!  dog) 

The  ending  -x  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  those  enumerated  in 
§ 50.4,  6. 

Whenever  these  endings  follow  an  objective  or  instrumental,  they 
take  a connective  -e. 


Laldsexs  la'e  24.1  {iMds  his  sweetheart) 

dd'xHvaxElaqexs  wu'nqElaeda  xupla'  he  saw  that  the  hole  was  deen 

11.1  ^ 
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It  is  worth  remarkin”:  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  diflerentiation 
in  the  third  person  when  the  subject  of  principal  and  subordinate 
clauses  differ  and  when  they  are  identical. 

laE'm  fries  qld'LEle  Md' xulayugwdxs  lE^ma'e  Id' lI  Klwd'lcwax- 
sdndxa  hald'yuwe  then  Ma'xulayugwa  did  not  know  that 
Klwa'kwaxsano  had  obtained  the  death-bringer  144.39  {l-Ies 
not;  qld'LEla  to  know;  Iol  to  obtain;  hald'yu  means  of  death) 
hie' solatia  gd'la  qd'saxs  la'e  Id'g-aa  he  did  not  walk  long  when  he 
arrived  27.2  (gd'la  long;  qd'sa  to  walk;  Id'g-aa  to  arrive) 

The  same  forms  also  occur  without  the  subordinating  suffix  -x.  In 
these  cases  the  possessive  element  is  suffixed  to  the  postnominal 
demonstrative. 


1st  person  . -eg'in 

2d  person -aqds 

3(1  person -QS 

Irle'sad'qds  g-dxnaxwaxa  ^nd'la  you  do  not  come  in  the  daytime 
(fries  not;  g-dx  to  come;  -naxwa  from  time  to  time  [§ 26,  no. 
95] ; ^nd'la  day) 

Id'aHase  Hd'quLayugwa  yd'qleg-aHa  then,  it  is  said,  Crying-Woman 
spoke  261.43 

§ as.  Condifionaf 

The  conditional  is  formed  from  the  same  stem  qa  as  the  causal.  It 
takes  the  ending  o.  In  this  case  the  first  person  takes  the  same  form 
nt  which  has  been  discussed  in  § 50.  1.  The  principal  verb  may  also 
take  the  suffix  o,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  the  suffix  -lax  (§  28, 
no.  105),  which  expresses  uncertainty. 

Following  are  the  conditional  forms 


qatiLO 

qanso 

qanu^xd 

qa^sd 

qag-d 

qa^xo 

qd 


1st  person 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d  person 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  1st  person 
3(1  person,  demonstrative,  2d  person 
3d  person,  demonstrative,  3d  person 

qa^sd  fiamx-^l'dxa  lamg-l'layuLa  Idx  if  you  eat  the  food  that  is 
given  to  you.  258.33  (fiamx-H'd  to  eat,  fiamg-l^la  to  give  food, 

-ayu  passive  [§  36,  no.  174],  Idx  to  you) 
qa^sd  frie'slax  fia^md'plaxdL  if  you  should  not  eat  ‘_6L.11  (lr.es 
not,  -lax  uncertainty,  fia^md^p  to  eat,  -lax  uncertainty,  ot  you 

[§  50.5]) 
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§ (id.  Imperative  a/nd  Exhortative 

The  imperative  of  inchoative  verbs  is  general!}^  formed  with  the 
sufhx  (j-a;  that  of  continuative  verbs,  with  -la. 
dd'salg'a  dive!  461.23 

The  defective  forms  ge'la  come!  Im'g-a  go!  belong  here.  We  find 
also  the  double  form  ge'lag-a  come! 

Often  the  imperative  is  introduced  by  a.  form  derived  from  the 
interjection  we  go  on!  which  takes  the  imperative  ending  -g-a  or  (in 
the  future)  -g-iz.  In  other  cases  the  we  takes  ])ronominal  endings. 
In  constructions  with  we'g-a,  the  intransitive  verb  takes  the  ending  -x. 

we' g-a  ^nd'xumdlax  go  on,  cover  your  face!  185.35 
we'g-il  la  gwd'lalazKX  keep  ready!  242.28 

wd' Eutsos  qEn  wuzd'oL  let  me  ask  you  ( = you  [exhortathm]  that 
I ask  you)  145.22 

Sometimes  lid' g-a  and  ge'la  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  we'g-a. 
hd'g-a  xwd'nal^ldsx  go  and  get  ready!  114.28 

Exhortatives  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -x': 

we'x-ins  vn'nax  K.  let  us  make  war  on  K.  301.25 
we'g-ax'l  Id'ldwemases  nd'ga^yds  strengthen  your  mind  13.8 
gwd  lax-%  h'e'x-^idaEm  d'gluses  nd'ga^yosag  don’t  believe  your  own 
mind  at  once  269.3 

Negative  imperatives  are  always  introduced  by  gwd'la  don’t! 
which  is  derived  from  gwa  to  cease. 

gwd'la  ^nek-  don’t  say  so!  144.35 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  forms  in  -g-a  are  related  to  the  demon- 
strative endings,  and  that  the  imperative  is  less  a modal  form  than 
an  expression  of  the  immediate  nearness  of  action. 

In  many  cases  the  imperative  idea  is  expressed  by  the  future, 
either  alone  or  introduced  by  we'g-a  and  gwd'la.  The  transitive 
imperative  seems  to  be  expressed  always  by  the  future. 

The  ending  -nd^  forms  a peculiar  emphatic  imperative: 

gwa^nd'^  don’t!  462.18  yd'zland^  take  care! 

Probably  this  suffix  has  the  meaning  entirely,  altogether,  and 
IS  used  as  an  imperative  only  secondarily.  At  least,  the  forms 
do  qwand^  g-d'xnd^,  were  translated  to  me  you  see,  come  ! implying 
that  the  opposite  ideas  of  not  seeing,  not  coming,  are  entirely  excluded. 

§ 66 
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§ 6*7.  Interroffotive 

When  interrogative  pronouns — ang^-  wno,  wiiat,  ^wi-  when, 
g-in-  HOW  many — are  contained  in  interrogative  sentences,  the  ordi- 
nary verbal  forms  are  used.  When  these  are  not  interrogative  pro- 
nouns, the  verb  takes  the  sullix  -a. 

^rnd'sas  hEgwd'nEm?  what  kind  of  a man  are  you?  147.24 
^md'sos  m'g  ala^ sagas?  what  is  standing  behind  you?  37.21 
a'ngwax'ias?  what  is  on  you  ( = is  your  name)  ? 67.31 
^wVdEU  ^wa'tsld?  where  is  my  dog?  44.24 
^wldzd's  g-e'x-Hde?  where  do  you  come  from?  123.26 
gayi'nsEla^maE'naf  did  I stay  under  water  long?  34.19  {ga-  long; 
-ns  under  water  [§  21,  no.  26];  -la  [contin.];  [connect., 
§ 27,  no.  103];  -a  [interrog.];  euI;  -a  [interrog.]) 
hled'sas  yd'nEmaa?  have  you  no  game?  45.27  (k- lea's  none;  -as 
thou;  4/a'n /j-m. game ; -a  absent;  « [interrog.]) 
p!Ej)!d'sasa  are  you  blind?  95.26 

In  interrogative  sentences  the  voice  sinks  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

§ 68.  Pfnral 

When  the  sense  requires  clear  expression  of  the  pronominal  plural, 
the  suffix  -x-da^x^  is  used,  which  is  treated  like  other  suffixes  beginning 
with  X-,  and  loses  this  sound  after  consonants. 

This  suffix  must  not  be  considered  a pronominal  ending.  It  is 
attached  to  interjections  as  well  as  to  verbs. 

^ya'x-da^x'^  (address  of  several  people)  219.17 
Id'x-^da^x^Hae  they  went,  it  is  said  266.27 


§ 60.  Adi'erbs 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  is  appears  that  there  are  very  few 
adverbs  only  in  Kwakiutl.  A great  number  of  adverbial  ideas  are 
expressed  by  suffixes,  while  others  are  verbs.  To  this  class  belong, 
for  instance: 

es,  Ir.'es  not 
a-  really 
hal-  quickly 

The  only  independent  adverbs  that  do  not  take  verbal  forms,  so  far 
as  they  are  known  to  me,  are  Eld'q  almost,  and  the  numeral  adverbs 

formed  with  the  suffix  -plEU. 

H <>f-69 
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§ 70.  VOCABULARY 

Most  of  the  Kwakiutl  stems  are  monos^'^llabic,  and  consist  either  of 
a consonant,  vowel,  and  consonant;  or  of  a vowel  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed b}’'  a consonant.  Only  a few  stems  consist  of  a short  vowel 
followed  by  two  consonants.  Apparently  there  are  some  bisyllabic 
stems;  for  instance — 

oZe'x“-  to  hunt  sea-mammals  d'ld  to  search 
msdE'lq-  to  boil  yilo' l-  to  steal 

hUlak-  to  strike 


Owing  to  the  great  number  of  nominal  sullixes,  most  nouns  are 
derived  from  verbs,  so  that  the  number  of  primarily  denominative 
stems  is  small.  Examples  of  nominal  stems  derived  from  verbs 
or  neutral  stems  have  been  given  in  § 36.  A few  others  may  be 
given  here. 


tree  (=  standing  on 
ground) 

LatBfml  hat  ( = hanging  face- 
cover) 

q¥s  pond  (=  water  in  it  on 
ground) 

xu'lgwis  shark  ( = rough  body) 


mEua'isIe  drum  ( = striking  re- 
ceptacle) 

^viElcu'la  moon  ( = round  thing 
being) 

Hvd'lasx-e  lynx  ( = big  toothed) 
zd'wayu  salmon  weir  ( = means 
of  standing) 

nouns  by  being  attached  to 
We  find, 
MOUNTAIN,  d'negwil 
(iHd-;  for  instance,  in 

descrip- 
Among 


Furtliermore,  many  local  sullixes  form 
the  nominal  stem  o-  something,  and  a few  related  stems, 
for  instance,  d'bde^  chest,  5'z^sldze^  foot  op 
CORNER.  Before,  vowels,  the  stem  o-  becomes 
d'^EXsde  MOUTH  of  a vessel. 

A number  of  nouns  are  found,  however,  which  are  neithe 
tive  nor  immediately  reducible  to  the  series  of  local  suffixes, 
parts  of  the  body  we  find  some  that  do  not  occur  as  suffixei 


e'Uz-  flesh 
blood 

hap-  hair  of  body 
SE^y-  hair  of  head 
xaq  bone 
lUs-  skin 
lc-!il-  tongue 
gEl-  rib 


ydm-  thumb 
Jr!ed-  third  finger 
seUI-  fourth  finger 
aETi-  eyebrows 
xawe'q  skull 
na^x^  vulva 
IsIeHj-  intestines 
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Other  names  of  parts  of  the  body  occur  in  two  forms — as  inde- 
pendent words  and  as  suffixes. 


Independent 

Suffix 

head  . . . 

. x'bms 

-XLd 

mouth 

. . . SEim 

-xsta 

ear  . . 

-atu 

eye  . . 

. . . gahElo' icstd^ 

-^sto 

face  . 

.^  . . gb'gimiE 

-gEvi 

no.se  . 

. . . x't'ndzas 

-ilia 

tooth  . . 

■ ■ . 

-sx'd 

l)elly 

. . . tEk'H' 

-es 

hand  . 

. . y-yasb' 

-x’tsdna 

foot  . . 

. g'b' gwb^yd 

-x'sls 

A few  other  nouns 

which  appear  among 

the  suffixes  also 

independent  nominal 

stems. 

Independent 

Suffix 

lire  . . 

. . lEq'^- 

-sqwap 

water 

. . . hmp- 

-^sta 

one  side  . 

. . . ap- 

-h'!bt 

The  classitication  of  verbs  according  to  form  of  object  is  well  devel- 
oped. Since  there  are  but  few  classificatory  endings,  and  since  their 
use  is  primarily  restricted  to  numerals,  we  find  many  different  stems 
used  for  this  purpose. 

A list  of  stems  will  be  found  in  my  book  “ Kwakiutl  Texts”  (Pub- 
lications of  the  desup  North  PaciHc  Expedition,  vol.  in). 

§ 70 


TEXT 


G-o'kula"lae‘  Ts!E'lqwaloJEla=®  liVxa®  e'k'Ie^  a^wl'nagwisa.® 

Lived  it  is  said  Heat  at  the  above  world. 

GTi'x^Eui'lae®  TslE'lqwaloiEla^'  LE^wis^  sa'sEme,®  jax®  Se'paxaes'® 

Clinic  referred  to  Heftt  8.nd  his  children,  th&t  Shinin^-dowii 

a'Je 

last 


it  is  said 


Lo^“  Ya'qlEntEiim^yaxa 

and 

xuno'x“se‘^ 

child  his 


.'.1  t2 


tslEdii'q  Lo^ 


First-Speaker  the 


and 


G’o'xdEM 

G'e'xdEn 


LE^wa  ’ 


and  the 


Da'doqwanagesEla. 

8eeing-irom-Corner-to-Comer. 


KMe's^lac” 

Not  it  is  said 


g’a'xe 


Ts!E'lqwal5lEla,  yix®  iJe'sElaga*®  qa  he'ene^mas^* 

Heat,  that  Sun-Woman  for  that  one  being  she 

L.le'sElagaxa’*®  Lle'sEla.  He'Matia^^ 

Sun-Woman  the  sun.  That  it  is  said, 

however, 

TsiE'lqwalolEla  LE^wis’  sa'sEm. 


^iiEqa'xa*® 

straight-down 


wife  of 

qa'samase 

go-making  she 

O'manis 

Omanis 


yix” 

that 


Heat 


5*\ 
and  his 


children. 


He'x'MdaEm^la'wis 

That  began  referred  to  it  is 
said 


-Oku  house;  -ala  with  the  special  meaning  inhabitant  (§  26,  no.  91);  -*f  it  is  said,  with  demonstrative 
■i;  ■‘lae  (§  32,  no.  132). 

^tslElqu-  hot;  -ala  (§  26,  no.  91);  -olEla  (§  26,  no.  93).  ’ 

>13  to  go;  -za  pronominal  vocalic  objective  (§§  -19,  59);  the  whole  word  serves  as  the  vocalic  locative 
(161). 

I ek\>-  HIGH,  above;  -e  3d  person  demonstrative  (§§  48,  56,  57). 

> -is  beach  (§  22,  no.  45).  This  word  is  derived  from  the  stem  6-  something,  and  the  suffix  -enaku  (no. 
183  a).  The  terminal  -a  indicates  that  it  is  one  of  many  countries  (§  59). 

• g az  to  come;  -Em  connective  (§  27,  no.  103);  -‘lae  (see  note  1). 

I (.0*  AND,  with  possessive  3d  person,  thing  possessed  belonging  to  subject  (§§  49,  III  ft,  55). 

« sa'sEm  CHILDREN  [plural]  (singular  zuno’ka,  stem  zunka-);  -e  dem.  (§  56). 

» j/liTiiAT,  consonantic  form  preceding  proper  name  (§  59),  objective  form  for  apposition  (§  58). 

>»  sep-  TO  SHINE,  ray;  -ora  down  (§21,  no.  19),  -es  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45). 

>'  (.0*  and,  consonantic  before  proper  name  (§  59). 

'^ya'q.'Ent-  to  talk;  -gsm  pace  (§  23,  no.  54);  -e‘  nominal  suffix  (§  36,  no.  161).  This  takes  the  form 
-fl'ya  before  objective -I  (§  50.6); -la  objective  form  introducing  apposition,  vocalic  form  before  common 
noun. 

» f,E‘wa  and,  vocalic  form  before  common  noun  (§  50.11). 

'*  al-  recent;  -e  demonstrative  (see  note  4). 

» luno'ka,  stem  xunka-  child  (see  note  8);  -s  ms,  placed  after  the  noun,  since  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence (.E^wa  a'le  zuno'zas  is  d'le,  while  the  possessor  is  Heat  (see  § 49,  HI,  ft);  -e  pronominal  indefinite 
before  proper  nouns  (§§  49,  59). 

'« do'qwa  to  see;  da'doq.'wa  to  endeavor  to  see.  The  rest  of  the  name  is  not  quite  clear. 

” k-.'es  not;  ->foe  (see  1).  This  is  a verbal  form. 

18  g-dz  TO  come;  there  is  no  ->m  here,  because  this  is  a new  idea  that  is  introduced  into  the  tale;  -i  con- 
sonantic, pronominal  (§§  49,  59). 

'8  fEUE'm,  stem  gag--  wife;  -uEm  (§  36,  no.  193  a);  -s  Ind.  possessive  before  proper  name  (§  59). 

>8  Llis-  heat;  Ui'sEla  sun;  -ga  woman  (§  36,  no.  192). 

8‘  qa  ON  ACCOUNT  of;  he  that  one;  -ene^  abstract  noun,  quality  op;  -zm  (§  27,  no.  103);  -s  possessive 
third  person. 

88  qds-  TO  walk;  -amas  to  cause  (§  3.5,  no.  158);  -e  cons,  demonstrative  (§§  49,  59). 

88  -za  definite  object  (|  49). 

8*  hi  that;  -'ia  it  is  said  (§  32,  no.  132);  -t.'a  however  (§  27,  no.  101). 

85'7i£}-sTRAioiiT(l.e.,  to  come  Straight  down) ; he  is  here  subject;  -xo  indicates  the  apposition  explaining 
the  he  that. 

88  hi  that;  -z  Hd  Inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90);  -sm  connective  (§  27,  no.  103);  after  the  inchoative  this  suffix 
requires  always  a connective  -a-;  -zla  (see  note  1);  -Em-wls  and  so  (§  27,  no.  104). 
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Cx'e'xdEH  la* 

qa'.s^id*® 

Ifi'xa* 

Wak  • Itlgesua.  *®  Lii'^lao 

G-exdEU  went 

walk-bcgan 

to  the 

Bent-Bay  Its  name.  Then  it  is 

said 

do'x®waLElaxa*‘ 

®nE(ja'ts!aqe** 

xwii'kluna**  niExe'.s*^  laq.*®  La'Mae*® 

he  discovered  the 

ten  long 

canoes 

hollow  things  at  it.  Then  it  is 

on  beach  said 

®w'un^\vTg‘aq,*“ 

laE'ni^lfi  wis*’ 

Ia'x»» 

a'La^yasa  xwa'xwak  !una.^® 

he  hid  back  of  them. 

then  referred  to 
it  is  said  and 
BO  he  went 

at 

landward  of  canoes, 

the 

(x'e'xdEn  dEx^wuJtla'lis^^  laq.*® 

G'6'xdEn 


Lfi'^lae*®  ya'qleg'a^leda^* 


Then  it  is 
SHid 


jumped  out  of  woods 
on  bencli 


to 

them. 


^iiEino'kwe''’  hKgwa'nEma; 

one  person  man: 


'ne/x’so^lae”  G’e'xdEn. 

G’e'xdEn. 


speak  began  the 

.41  “^nuVsos^'’  ^3’iVlagMlisex/®  G'e'xdEn?” 

‘■What  your  work  moving  on  O-e'xdEn?” 
beacli  here, 

“ LiVLOgWasdE^^’llf*® 


Then  it  is 
said 


was  told  it  is 
said 

loL.”''» 

from  you.” 


Lfi'^lae^®  na'nax^nia^ya 

he  replied: 


La'*lae 

Then  it  is 
•said 


“^mae'noxwas?” 

“ What  tribe  are  you'?” 


Then  it  is 
said 

WULe' 

asked 

La'^lae^" 

Then  it  is 
said 


(x’e'xdEnaxa*'* 

G'e'xdEii  the 

na'nax^iiia^eda“ 

replied  the 


‘ I am  trying  to  get  a 
magical  treasure 

hEgwa'iiEme 


bEgwa'iiEinaq:''® 

man  to  him: 


»t  la  WENT,  signifies  here  a new  action:  then. 

S8  qas-  TO  walk;  -r‘ld  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

» vi&'k-!-  bent;  -eg-  side  (§  22,  no.  51);  -ea  on  beach  (|  22,  no.  45);  -x-La  on  (=named)  (§  21,  no.  32  b). 
» la  (see  note  27);  -Uae  (see  note  1). 

•1  doqu-  TO  see;  -alBla  to  accompli.sh  (§  26,  no.  96);  -xa  vocalic  pronominal  object  (see  note  23). 
«‘7!E7-  TEN  (-straight);  -ta.'aq  long  object  (§  24,  no.  84);  demonstrative  (sec  note  4). 


» Stem  luiofc"-. 

msi-  HOLLOW  THINGS  ARE  SOMEWHERE  [PLURAL  tO  fion-];  -es  ON  BEACH  (§  22,  110.  45). 

« Locative  (see  note  3);  -q  object  3d  person  (§  49). 

tatwun-to  hide;  w (or -6  opf(§  21,  no.  37).  -eg  e bark  (§  23,  no. 69);  the  reason  for  the  Introduction  of 

w before  -eg-e  is  not  clear;  -q  object  3d  person  (§  49). 

»i  fo  (see  note  27);  -Em-wu  and  so  (§  27,  no.  104);  -tla  (see  note  1).  Here  la  is  used  ik  the  verb  to  go. 
l&x  consonantlc  fonn  of  locative  (see  note  3)  before  a form  with  genitive  ending  (§  59). 

(it-  LANDWARD;  -f*  nominal  ending  (§  36,  no.  161);  -aa  vocalic  genitive  (§  49). 

« RedupUcation  for  plural  (§  41).  . o-  m-x 

dffxu-TO  jump;  -6lt!a  OUT  of  woods  (§  21,  no.  37,  c);  4is  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  4.j;  § 3/,  no.  190- 
*^yaq.'E,U-  TO  talk;  -g  aH  to  begin  to  make  noise  (§  34,  no.  145);  this  combination  seems  irregular; 

eda  vocalic  subjective  (§  49). 

«'n£m  one;  -6fc“  per.son;  -e  demonstrative, 
o Stem  6£A‘“-  man;  -dnEm  (|  30,  no.  193,  6);  -o  (see  note  5). 


«‘mds,WHAT;  -6s  THY  (pronominal  posses.sive). 

« rya-TO  BE  OCCUPIED  [cf.  «ya'‘ya?s.'6canoo(= receptacle) 

pation;  -g  illa  moving  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45;  § 37,  no. 


for  occupation];  'yd'/oTO  be  in  a state  of  occu- 
197);  -ex  postnominal  demonstrative  2d  person 


§48,11). 

n*n«fc‘  TO  say;  -so'  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  -‘lae  (see  note  1). 

^ -™(f  »«■ 

he  softening  suffix  -adEy  is  not  known  from  any  other  combination;  -En  I,  subject. 

M Locative,  2d  person  object  (§  48, 1;  § 61). 

51  tout-  TO  question;  -e  pronominal  before  proper  name. 

55  -aia,  the  first  -a  connects  the  subject  with  the  prenominal  object  -xa  (§  50.4). 

5s  Stem  MAN  (see  note  44);  -6  demonstrative. 

5i'ma-  what;  -6noxa  here,  tribe  (§  36,  no.  162);  -aa  2d  person. 

55  See  note  48;  -eda  definite  pronominal  (§  49). 

55  See  note  44;  -aq  pronominal  object,  3d  person  (§  50.4). 
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“Max'"enoxuiiu"x».”  Ho'x"wIdox=»  ale'wats!axsEnu"x“^»  g-IgAma"ex.”““ 

••  We  are  killer-whales.  It  split  this  this  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief  here.” 

La'Mae’®  wuiil'sa^we G’e'xdEii  lax^«  tlE'Di^yasexes®^  xwa'klunilxs'’^ 

Then  it  is  was  asked  G'e'xdEn  about  his  materiai  for  his  canoe  when  it 

sewing  _ 

ho'x^wldae."''  La'nae=>«  ne'lasa®  dEwe'x.“  “Ha'g-a'”  ax^e'dEx®* 

was  broken.  Then  it  is  he  told  of  cedar-  " Go  get  the 

said  the  .vithes. 

dEwe'xa,”®®  Wx-so^lae’®  G-e'xdEn.  Lfi'^lae^’®  qa's^da.^^  K'le's^atla” 

cedar-withes,”  was  told  it  is  G-e'xdEii.  Then  it  is  he  started.  No^t  it  is  said. 

’ • ' however, 

qa^s”  tslEwe'^s’®  lii'xa^ 

that  he  gave^with)  to  the 

aa'ltslalaxa*®  dE\ve'x.®“ 

tried  to  break  to  cedar- 

pieces  the  withes. 

Lil'^laeda’®  liEgwa'iiEni 

Then  It  is  man 

said  the 

iiEino'kwe^®  bEgwa'iiEni  qa^‘  le's  ax'e'dEX®*  sE'lbesa.*® 


said  said 

gil'Jaxs”  g'a'xae’^  da'laxa’'’  dEwe'x’“ 

long  when  he  came  carried  the 


cedar- 

withes 


bEgwa'iiEin. 

man. 


Lil'^laeda’®  bEgwa'iiEin 


Then  it  ft  said 
the 


U £ 


ma'se®^  xa'nLElag'ila'sik’*®  tE'lqwa?”' 


‘ What  is  the 

'ya'laqa.sa' 


reason  of  this 


weak?' 


sent  (with)  the  one  person 


man 


that  he  go  take  the 


twisted-on- 

hpRCh. 


« max-  TO  PURSUE  secretly;  -enoz<‘  nomen  actoris  (§  36,  no.  162);  md'z‘enox’‘  killer-whale;  -snu^pt 
exclusive. 

“ hoza-  TO  split;  inchoative;  -oi  prenominal  consonantic  demonstrative  2d  person. 
ioalezu-  to  hunt  sea-mammals;  -als.'e  receptacle  (§  36,  no.  ISi);  all'wals.'l  hunting-canoe; -i  postr 
nominal  demonstrative  2d  person;  -SEnu‘zu  prenominal  possessive  exclusive. 

“{pi chief;  gigame^  chief,  perhaps  chief  among  others  (|  21,  no.  7a);  -ez  postnominal  demonstrative 
2d  person. 

«i  teuL-  TO  question;  sd‘  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  SE^we  prenominai  indefinite. 

TO  SEW  WOOD  WITH  CEDAR-wiTiiEs;  l.’B'm^yu  (for  Us'magu  sewing-instrument  [§  4];  -s  ms; 
-€  (1 50.12);  -zes  prenominal  possessive  3d  person. 

“ See  note  33;  -is  (§  64). 

“ See  note  58;  -ae  (§  64). 

« nil-  TO  tell;  -so  (instrumental,  § 60)  about. 

‘^(lEWi'z  CEDAR-WITHES,  CEDAR-TWIGS. 

" Ad  occurs  only  In  imperative  forms;  -g  a imperative  ending  (§  66). 

® OI-  TO  DO,  TO  take;  -z-‘id  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90);  -i  prenominal  eonsonantlc  object. 

® -o  invisible  and  indefinite  (§  59.2). 

Kcnik-  TO  say;  -so'  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  -'foe  (see  note  1). 
n jds-  TO  walk;  -I  'td  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90);  -a  terminal  (§  57). 

’T  See  17;  -t!a,  however  (§  27,  no.  101). 

" gi-  long;  ga'la  from  ge  and  -ala  (§  26,  no.  92);  -is  (§  64). 

” See  note  64. 

” da  to  take;  -la  (§  26,  no.  91);  -la  prenominal  vocalic  object. 

See  note  69;  here  withoutlndefinite -a,  because  he  carries  the  material,  so  that  it  is  now  definite. 

” § 63,  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  agrees  with  the  principal  clause,  therefore  -s  after  the  qa. 

TO  give;  -e  after  ja,"  -s  instrumental. 

™ See  note  30;  -eda  vocalic  pronominal  subject. 

“ at- to  break,  to  crack;  -i-'s  across;  -a  to  endeavor  with  reduplication  and  hardened  consonant  (see 
p.  498);  -la  vocalic  prenominal  object. 

*'  'ma  WHAT;  -s  possessive;  -«  demonstrative. 

s’la'ni-  very;  -la  (§  26,  no.  91);  -g  ll  reason  (§  36,  no.  176);  -a  interrogative;  -s  possessive;  -A'  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  1st  person. 

“ lElqu-  weak. 

‘ya'laq-  to  send,  always  with  Instrumen tails. 

“ SElp-  to  twist;  -is  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45). 
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Lfi'^laocla’®  bEgwa'iiEiii  dzE'lx'wida.®”  K'les'latla”  gii'Jaxs”  g'a'xao^^ 

Then  it  U man  began  to  run.  Not  it  is  said,  long  when  became 

said  the  however, 

dfi'laxa''®  sE'lbes.®®  La'^laeda  liEgwa'iiEin  t!E'mx‘^Idxa*^xwa'k!una.^® 

carried  the  twisted-on-  Then  it  is  man  began  to  sew  the  canoe, 

beach.  said  the 

La'^lae^®  dzi'x’sEmtsa**  gwEle'k'e®“  lii'xes®*  tlEina'^e.®*  Las'in®* 

gum  on  his  sewing.  Then 


Then  it  is 
said 


he  rubbed  on  its 
face  with  the 


^wa'ki.®'’  Lii'^lae®®  g’l'gama^yasa®^  ma'x®enox“,®’  yix®  He'li^lillag'ili.s,® 

it  was  Then  it  is  ’ the'chief  of  the  killer-whales,  that  Moving-all-over- 

the  World, 

rgama^3'^asa  maa'rnx^enox":®®  “Labnox® 

chief  of  the  killer-whales:  “ It  here 


finished. 

said 

he' Em®® 

Lc'gEin.sa 

that  was 

the  name 
of  the 

Ifl'LEn*®® 

xiie^lbalax 

will  go 

quartz- 

my 

pointed 

harpoon 


to  this 


G'e'xdEn  that 


he  spear  with 
this  the 


^tv6®3’i'in ; hti'bni.s^”  Le'LEgEms*®®  ME'nlo.sEMas,“®  lo*“  ME'nmEn- 

whale;  that  (and  the  mimes  of  Place-of-getting-  and  Feeling- 

so  it  is)  Satiated, 

leqalas,”®  LE^wis^  g^o'^i^Laos"'  iml'xExscg’ilaLes“^  g’o'x“Laos.“‘ 

Satiated,  and  (your)  hou.se  (.vouri  killer-whale  on  front  house  your. 

will  be  (your) 

Lfi'Lo'*®  nia'x®enox''Les‘“  io'qulTlLaos;”'’  hc'bni.s'“^  hala'3'u”®  Lo®“ 

Then  killer-whale  will  be  future  dish  in  that  and  killing  and 

will  be  your  house  your;  so  it  is  instrument 

q!ultl'^sta“^  LE^wa”*  xue'Mx'ti“®  xuda'3Hi qa^s  sEX**x’a'Los.”'^‘ 

life  water  and  the  quartz-  knife  for  bnteher-knife.” 


toothed 


your 


“ dzEli«-  TO  run;  -r^ld  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

« t.'Em-  TO  SEW  boards;  -jfid  inchoative  (§  20,  no.  90). 

88  dz«-- TO  rub;  -^Em(fFACE(§2.1,  no.  .14;  also  § 24,  no.  ai;  § 20,  no.  2);  -so  prcnominal  intransitive 
vocalic. 

OifWE^U'k-  GUM. 

» See  note  ,S;  -res  objective  possessive  3d  person;  owner  and  subject  same  person. 

8'  t.'Em-  TO  SEW  boards;  (J  36,  no.  161);  -i  demonstrative. 

88  la,  see  note  30;  -Em  (§  27,  no.  103). 

88  fwa-  stop;  -dla  continuatlve  (§  26,  no.  92).  , 

8*  g i'game^  chief  (see  note  60);  -sa  possessive  pronominal  vocalic. 

85  hel-  right;  -i'lala  about  (§  21,  no.  .1);  -fs  on  beach  (|  22,  no.  4.1);  -g-ilin  in  world  (§  .38,  no.  197). 

85  he  that  (see  note  24);  -Em  (§  27,  no.  103). 

81  Lcf-  name;  -Em  nominal  siifTix  (§  36,  no.  19.3);  -sa  definite  possessive  (§|  49,  ,19). 

88  Reduplicated  plural  (§  42.5). 

88  Prenominal  2d  person  vlsllile. 

■M  L-  future;  -sn  I. 

>01  rue*!  quartz;  -ba  point  (§  21,  no.  31);  -la  nominal;  -x  postnomlnal,  2d  person,  visible, 
los  harpoon . [ 

>03  Periphrastic,  2d  person  visible,  consonantlc  (§§  48,  59). 

>01  The  subject  changes,  hence  the  -*  follows  the  verb.  " 

>05  sEk  - to  spear;  -la  continuatlve;  -sox  with  this,  2d  person,  visible  (§§  48,  59);  -xa  object. 

>00  Stem  gwek--. 

107  Jm  -wis  (§  28,  no.  104). 

>08  name;  -E7»  nominal  suillx;  reduplicated  plural. 

>08  Tiifinl- satiated;  -6sEla{7);  -os  place  of—. 

>>o  msnl-  satiated;  -eqala  to  feel  like — (§  23,  no.  81). 

>>>  g’oka  HOUSE;  -£,  future;  -aos  thy.  Invisible  2d  person  possessive  (§  48). 

»3  -xsig  a front  of  house  (§  23,  no.  52);  -l  future;  -es  2d  person,  prenominal  possessive  {§  48). 

»3-l  future;  -e  demonstrative. 

»*-i  future;  2d  person,  prenominal  possessive. 

»5  lo'qul-  dish;  -if  IN  house;  -aos  (see  note  111). 

>>•  hal-10  KILL  (He'ldza‘q“  dialect);  -ayu  instrument. 

>»  q’ula  life;  -‘sta  water  (§  22,  no.  39). 
i>8  See  note  13. 

i>8  -sxd  TOOTH  (see  p.  478,  no.  62). 

>™iuf-  TO  CUT  blubber;  -ayu  in.strument. 

>8>  sEia- TO  carve;  -sid  tooth;  -/.future;  -6s  thy,  postnomlna.. 
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Lil'^lae^®  LEx^e'deda^^^  maa'mx^enox“.®*  G’ii'x^lae®  G'e'xdEn, 

Then  it  is  started  the  killer-whale.  He  came  it  G-e'xdEn, 

said  is  said 

nii'^nak**'^®  Iri'xes®"  g‘ok“.‘  LaN'in”^  SEk'a'xa*^'*  gwo^id'm'"®  LE^wa“® 

going  home  to  his  house.  Then  he  speared  * whale  and  the 

whole 

q!tVsa;‘'‘®  lii'g’lltse g’l'gamex’^dad” 

sea-otter;  that  was  his  (diief  he  became, 

reason 

(,£J-  TO  START  BA'  CANOE;  -X'^id  TO  BEGIN. 

123  na'^naku  is  here  independent  of  O-e'xdsn  and  begins  a new  clause. 
i2<si;it'-  TO  iiARrooN;  -xa  prcnominal  object. 

123  q!aS-  SEA-OTTER. 

123  la  TO  go;  -g  il  reason;  -sc  (after  I it  becomes  -Use)  of  bis. 

132  g i'gam&  CHIEF;  -x-‘ld  to  become. 

[Translation.) 

Heat  lived  in  the  upper  world.  Heat  came  with  his  children, — 
Shining-Down  and  First-Speaker,  a woman,  and  G'e'xdEn,  and  his 
younge.st  child,  Seen-from-Corner-to-Corner.  The  ivife  of  Heat,  Sun- 
Woman,  did  not  come,  for  she  is  the  one  tvho  makes  the  sun  go. 
Heat  and  his  children  came  straight  down  to  O'manis.  At  once 
G’e'xdEn  went  to  Bent  Bay.  There  he  discovered  ten  canoes  on  the 
beach.  He  hid  behind  them  landward  from  the  canoes.  Then 
G’e'xdEn  jumped  out  of  the  woods.  Then  one  person  spoke. 
“What  are  you  doing  on  the  beach,  G’e'xdEn?”  Thus  G’e'xdEn 
was  told.  Then  he  replied,  “I  am  trying  to  get  a magical  treas- 
ure from  you.”  Then  G’e'xdEn  asked  the  man,  “To  what  tribe 
do  you  belong  ?”  The  man  answered  him,  “ We  are  Killer-Whales. 
The  hunting-canoe  of  our  chief  is  split.”  Then  G’e'xdEn  was 
asked  what  he  used  to  sew  his  canoe  with  when  it  was  broken.  He 
mentioned  cedar-withes.  “Go  and  get  cedar-withes!”  G’e'xdEn 
was  told.  He  started,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came,  carrying 
cedar-withes,  which  he  gave  to  the  man.  Then  the  man  tore  to 
pieces  the  cedar-withes.  “ Why  are  they  so  weak  ? ” Then  the 
man  sent  a person  to  go  and  get  “twisted  on  beach.”  The  man  ran 
away;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came,  carrying  “twisted  on 
beach.”  Then  the  man  sewed  the  canoe.  He  rubbed  the  outside  of 
his  sewing  with  gum.  Then  it  was  finished.  Then  the  chief  of  the 
Killer- Whales,  Moving-All-Over-the- World,— that  was  the  name  of 
the  chief  of  the  Killer-Whales,— (said),  “ This,  my  quartz-pointed 
harpoon,  will  go  to  G’e'xdEn;  and  the  names  Place-of-getting-Satiated 
and  Feeling-Satiated,  and  your  house  with  a killer-whale  (painting)  on 
the  front,  will  be  your  house;  and  your  dish  will  be  a killer-whale  dish ; 
and  the  death-bringer  and  the  water  of  life  and  the  quartz-edged 
knife,  which  is  to  be  your  butcher-knife  (shall  be  3murs).”  Then 
the  Killer-Whale  started.  G’e'xdEn  came  and  returned  to  his  house. 
Then  he  speared  whales  and  sea-otters.  Therefore  he  became  a chief. 
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CHINOOK 


By  Franz  Boas 


§ 1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Chinookan  stock  embraces  a number  of  closely  related  dialects 
which  were  spoken  along  both  banks  of  Columbia  river  from  the 
Cascades  to  the  sea,  and  some  distance  up  the  Willamette  valley. 
The  Chinook  were  neighbors  of  tribes  belonging  to  many  linguistic 
stocks.  In  Shoalwater  bay  and  on  the  lower  course  of  Columbia 
river,  along  its  northern  bank  as  far  as  the  Cascade  range,  they  came 
into  contact  with  tribes  of  the  coast  division  of  the  Salishan  family. 
On  the  upper  course  of  Willapa  river  they  were  contiguous  to  a 
small  Athapascan  tribe ; farther  to  the  east  they  were  surrounded  by 
Sahaptin  tribes;  in  the  Willamette  valley  they  bordered  on  the 
Molala  and  Kalapuya.  On  the  southern  bank  of  Columbia  river, 
opposite  Cowlitz  river,  lived  another  Athapascan  tribe  whose  neigh- 
bors they  were;  while  south  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  they 
bordered  on  the  Tillamuk,  an  isolated  branch  of  the  Coast  Salish. 

The  language  was  spoken  in  two  principal  dialects.  Upper  Chinook 
and  Lower  Chinook.  The  former  was  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of 
Columbia  river,  as  far  west  as  Gray’s  Harbor  on  the  north  bank  and 
a little  above  Astoria  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  sub- 
divided into  a number  of  slightly  different  dialects.  The  principal 
representatives  are  Kathlamet  and  Clackamas  which  were  spoken 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia  river  and  in  the  Willamette 
valley,  and  Wasco  and  Wishram  which  were  spoken  in  the  region  of 
The  Dalles.  The  Lower  Chinook  includes  the  Clatsop  dialect  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  (from  Astoria  downward)  and  the  Chinook 
proper  of  the  north  bank  from  Grays  harbor  down,  and  on  Shoal- 
water bay.  The  last-named  dialect  is  discussed  here. 

The  name  Chinook  (Ts.’inu'lc)  is  the  one  by  which  the  tribe  was 
known  to  their  northern  neighbors,  the  Chehalis. 
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The  grammar  of  the  ('hinook  language  has  been  discussed  by 
Horatio  Hale,*  Friederich  Miiller/  Franz  Boas/  John  R.  Swanton/ 
and  S^dward  Sapir.® 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  references  in  the  following  sketch  refer  to 
page  and  line  in  Franz  Boas,  Chinook  Texts. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-13) 


§ 2.  Vowels 


The  phonetic  system  of  Chinook  is  characterized  by  a super- 
abundance of  consonants  and  consonant-clusters  combined  with  great 
variability  of  vowels.  Since  practically  all  our  information  on  the 
Lower  Chinook  has  been  derived  from  one  single  individual,  the  last 
survivor  capable  of  giving  intelligent  information,  there  remain  many 
uncertainties  in  regard  to  the  system  of  sounds.  My  informant  was 
in  the  habit  of  changing  the  position  of  the  lips  very  slightly  only. 
There  was,  particularly,  no  strong  forward  movement  of  the  lips  in 
the  vowel  u and  the  semivowel  w.  This  tendency  has  been  observed 
in  many  Indian  languages  and  was  probably  characteristic  of  all 
Chinook  speakers.  For  this  reason  the  u and  o sounds  are  very 
slightly  differentiated.  Obscure  vowels  are  frequent  and  seem  to  be 
related  to  all  long  and  short  vowels. 

The  system  of  vowels  and  semivowels  may  be  written  as  follows : 


Dlph-  Semi- 
thong  vowel 


au 


■W 


Semi- 

Diph- 

Vowels 

vowel 

thong 

u 

0 

A 

0 

K 

A 

A 

e 

(e) 

A 

V 

u 

0 

(6) 

a 

A 

e 

(e) 

i 

ai 

u 

0 

A 

a 

a 

d 

e 

(i) 

While  the  o and  u sounds  are  indistinct,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
lip-positions,  the  e and  i sounds  seemingly  alternate  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  adjoining  sounds.  They  assume  a decided 
i tinge  by  contact  with  a following  a,  or  when  following  an  anterior 
palatal.  There  is  no  strong  retraction  of  the  lips,  but  a considerable 


> Wilkes  Expedition,  Ethnography  and  Philology,  5C2-504.  See  also 
nological  Society,  n,  xxlll-clxx.xvlll;  Hale’s  Indians  of  Northwest  America  and  Vocabularies  of  North 

America;  with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  Gallatin. 

a Gnindrlss  der  Sprachwlssenschaft,  II,  254-250.  Vienna,  1882.  , * n„i7,nn  to  nf 

a Notes  on  the  Chinook  Language,  American  Anthropologist,  55-03,  1893;  Chinook  'Texts,  ~ J 

the  Bureauof  American  Ethnology,  1894;  Kathlamet  Texts, 

1901 ; The  Vocabulary  of  the  Chinook  Language,  A merican  Anlhropologm^.  s , i U 

n.  s.,  IX,  .533-M4;  Wishram  Texts,  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  II,  1909. 
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linguo-palatal  constriction.  In  the  short  vowel  the  i character  is 
rather  accentuated.  In  the  long  vowel  the  e character  predomi- 
nates, unless  contact  and  contrast  phenomena  emphasize  the  i char- 
acter. 6 seems  to  occur  only  with  Jc  sounds  and  is  probably  due  to 
an  assimilation  of  short  a.  d is  rare  and  seems  to  occur  only  in  ono- 
matopoetic  words,  e and  d arc  also  of  peculiar  character,  d seems 
to  be  always  either  a rhetorical  broadening  of  e (as  in  d'Jca  for  e'Tca), 
or  an  onomatopoetic  element  which  is  frequent  as  terminal  sound  in 
interjections.  The  a series  is  related  to  the  o and  u series  in  so  far 
as  a may  be  transformed  into  o or  u,  while  e and  i can  never  be  thus 
transformed.  We  will  designate  the  o and  u sounds  as  w-series  and 
the  e and  i sounds  as  i-series.  The  only  diphthongs  that  occur  are 
au  and  ai.  Doubled  vowels,  unless  separated  by  a consonantic 
glottal  stop,  do  not  seem  to  occur.  Short  i and  u when  preceding 
vowels  have  always  consonantic  values. 

§ 3.  Consonants 

The  consonants  consist  of  labials,  dentals,  and  a very  full  series  of 
palatals.  There  are  also  a number  of  I sounds.  I did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  distinguishing  these  satisfactorily.  There  is  also  much 
confusion  regarding  surds  and  sonants,  not  only  because  the  sonant 
has  greater  stress  than  our  sonant,  but  also  on  account  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a labial  sound  with  semiclosure  of  the  nose  and  weak  lip- 
closure,  which  is  therefore  intermediate  between  h,  m,  and  w,  with 
prevalent  m character.  Between  vowels  the  sound  approaches  a h. 
The  occurrence  of  d is  also  doubtful.  Each  stop  occurs  as  fortis  and 
surd. 


The  series  of  consonants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis 

Spirant 

Semi- 

nasal 

Nasal 

Lateral 

Semi 

vowel 

Glottal 

£ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Velar  . . 

• (^?) 

g 

X 

— 

— 

— 

Palatal 

Anterior 

• 9 

1 

Jc! 

X 

- 

~ 

palatal 

Jr 

Jr! 

X' 

— 

— 

— 

Alveolar  . 
Dento  - alve- 

.  m 

t 

t! 

s,  c 

— 

n 

(0 

(y) 

olar  affrica- 
tive 

- 

ts,  tc 

ts!,  tc! 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Labial  . . 

— 

V 

p! 

— 

m 

m 



(w) 

Lateral 

L 

l! 

1, 1 

- 

— 

— 
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The  alveolar  s,  c,  and  the  alfricative  is,  tc,  are  pronounced  with 
open  teeth.  The  two  m’s  are  not  distinguished,  since  the  former 
occurs  only  before  vowels.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  represent  two  really 
distinct  sounds. 

The  glottal  stop  and  the  velar  surd  are  closely  related,  the  former 
often  taking  the  place  of  the  latter.  An  omission  of  a g after  a stop 
transforms  the  latter  into  a fortis.  I have  placed  I and  n in  the  same 
line,  on  account  of  their  frequent  alternation.  Since  the  glottal  stop, 
velars,  palatals,  and  anterior  palatals  have  certain  peculiarities  in 
common,  we  will  designate  them  as  Ic  sounds.  The  consonants  of  the 
anterior  palatal  series  have  a decided  alfricative  character,  which  is 
least  prominent  in  the  fortis.  The  medial  jialatal  7c  and  the  velar  q 
appear  also  as  alTricatives.  In  these  cases  the  continued  souml 
appears  so  long,  that  I have  written  them  as  Tex  and  qx. 

The  language  admits  of  extensive  consonantic  clusters,  and  I have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  sequence  of  consonants  that  is  inad- 
missible except  that  clusters  consisting  of  a stop  followed  by  m and  n 
seem  to  be  avoided. 


§ 4.  Phonetic  Laws 


Nevertheless  we  find  complex  phonetic  laws.  These  may  be  classed 


in  nine  groups ; 

(1)  Effects  of  accent. 

(2)  Laws  of  vocalic  harmony. 

(3)  Laws  of  consonantic  as- 

similation. 

(4)  Vocalization  of  consonants. 


(5)  Vowel  changes. 

‘(6)  Metathesis. 

(7)  Dieresis. 

(8)  Contraction. 

(9)  Weakening  and  strength- 

ening of  consonants. 


Only  the  first  two  of  these  laws  are  purely  phonetic,  while  the  others 
are  restricted  to  certain  grammatical  forms.  Groups  2-5  are  changes 
due  to  contact  phenomena. 


Effects  of  Accent  (§§  5,  6) 

The  accent  affects  the  character  of  the  vowel  upon  which  it  falls 
and  modifies  consonants  in  so  far  as  certain  consonants  or  consonantic 
clusters  are  not  tolerated  when  they  precede  the  accent.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  are  confined  to  the  Lower  Chinook,  but  they 
occur  also  in  part  in  the  western  dialects  of  the  Upper  Chinook. 
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§ 5.  Vocalic  Chamjes 

1.  Vocalic  changes  consist  in  the  introduction  of  an  e in  an  accented 
consonantic  cluster  which  consists  of  a combination  of  stems.  The 
E is  inserted  after  the  accented  consonantic  stem.  The  same  change 
occurs  in  Kathlamet,  while  it  is  absent  in  Wishram. 

a-tcs'-L-a-x  he  made  it  (a-  aorist;  tc-  he;  l-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 
to  do) 

(i-gE'-L-a-x  she  made  it  (a-  aorist;  g-  she;  l-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 
to  do) 

lE'-kEmon  ashes  {t-  plural  gender) 

2a.  Accented  short  u,  when  followed  by  m,  n,  or  I which  are  followed 
by  vowels,  becomes  ud' . 

id'gunat  his  salmon  igud'nat  salmon 

tqlulipxund'yu  youths  iglvd'lipx  youth 

2b.  Accented  e and  short  a,  when  followed  by  m,  n,  or  Z which  are 
followed  by  vowels,  become  d.  The  short  vowels  i and  u,  when  fol- 
lowed by  vowels,  have  consonantic  values  and  affect  preceding  e and  a 
in  the  same  manner. 

icd'yim  grizzly-bear  icdyd'mukc  grizzly-bears 

xd'psnic  giving  herself  in  pay-  pd'nic  to  give  in  payment  to 
ment  to  shaman  shaman 

aqtd'vntx  he  gives  them  to 
them  249.13 

Accented  i followed  by  an  a or  -a  vowel  becomes  dy. 

atcid'x  he  is  accustomed  to  atcd'yax  he  makes  him 
make  him 

mLopid' Lxa  you  will  gather  it  agiupd'yaLX  she  gathered  him 

Here  belong  also  the  terminal  changes  of  e in  plural  forms: 

Vck.'ale  clam  basket  Lcklald'yuks  clam  baskets 

ocue'e  frog  icued'yuks  frogs 

Compare  with  this  the  following  cases,  where  n and  I belong  to 
consonantic  clusters: 

nexE'Vdkb  he  awoke 
TUE'nx'i  a little  while 

In  one  case  e accented  changes  to  d before  x: 

lU'Iex  bird  tlald'xukc  birds 

All  these  changes  given  under  2 are  confined  to  Lower  Chinook. 
They  do  not  occur  in  Kathlamet  and  Wishram. 
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§ a.  ('onsonanfir  C/iaiH/es 

Consonantic  changes  due  to  accent  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A t following  the  accented  syllable  tends  to  become  the  affrica- 
tive  lex. 

kd'tssk  middle  d'kxdtSEk  middle  daughter 

ige'lxtcutk  flint  oyd'kxilxtcutk  his  flint  arrow- 

point 

(2)  Wlien  the  vowel  following  the  cluster  lx  is  accented,  the  x is 
dropped. 

e'lxam  town  ile'e  country 

atcio'lxam  he  said  to  him  tciold'ma  he  will  say  to  him 

ukd'lxul  mouse  ukold'luks  mice 

(3)  In  words  in  which  a q follows  the  accented  syllable  it  changes  to 
^ when  the  accent  shifts  to  a syllable  following  the  q.  When  the  q 
follows  the  surds  p and  t,  these  are  changed  to  the  corresponding  fortes; 

Ld'qauwilqt  its  blood  L^d'vnlqt  blood 

e'qeL  creek  t!d' Lsma  creeks 

uyd' qalE'ptckix'  his  fire  o^d'lEptckix'  fire 

Ld'qana  its  beavers  e^e'na  beaver 

This  change  takes  place,  also  when  the  accent  remains  on  the  syllable 
preceding  the  q,  when  the  vowel  following  the  q is  short. 
o'qoL  fish-weir  oyd'^ah  his  fish-weir 

These  changes  mark  a phonetic  differentiation  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Chinook.  In  Upper  Chinook  the  q is  preserved  almost  throughout; 
while  in  Lower  Chinook  it  tends  to  be  replaced  by  the  glottal  stop 
— when  following  p and  t by  the  corresponding  fortis, — whenever  the 
accents  stand  after  q,  or  when  it  is  followed  by  a short  syllable,  or 
when  it  is  terminal. 


Kathlamet 

Chinook 

wd'yaq 

o'pa® 

his  mother 

Lid'paqa 

Lid'paqa 

his  nape 

isEiuE'lq 

isd'rriEl^ 

nose-ornament 

eqe'paqte 

eqe'paqte 

beam 

tid'qoit 

tid^wit 

his  legs 

tqu'ie 

tlOL 

house 

The  process  of  modification  is,  however,  incomplete,  since  we  find 
a number  of  Chinook  words  that  retain  the  q. 

eqtq  head  ai'aq  quick 

e'cElqcElq  porcupine  itcuq  water 
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Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  loss  of  terminal  x and  x',  which  is 
characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook,  in  many  Lower  Chinook  forms. 

Kathlainet  Chinook 

imo'lEkumax  imo'lEkuma  elks 

tqd'Lsmax  Hd'LEma  creeks 

md'Lnix'  md'Lne  seaward 


Other  characteristic  changes  are  from  Upper  Chinook  t to  Lower 
Chinook  s,  as  in — 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

tqd'totinikc  tqd'sosinikc  bo}'s 

anixEnEmd'txem  anix' EUEmd' sx' Em  I fooled  him 


and  from  Upper  Chinook  s to  Lower  Chinook  tct. 

Kathlamet  ' Chinook 

e'mas  e'matct  shame 

ano'suwulxt  ano'tctuwvlxt  I went  np  on  the  water 


§ 7.  Laws  of  Vocalic  Harmony 

'V\dien  a u vowel  precedes  a Ic  sound,  and  the  ]c  sound  is  either  fol- 
lowed by  a vowel  or  is  a prefix,  it  must  be  followed  by  a vowel  of  the 
u-  series.  The  following  special  cases  may  be  distinguished: 

(1)  An  obscure  vowel  following  the  ]c  sound  is  transformed  into 
short  u. 

o' pL  like  bow  dgu'pilike  my  bow  (with  prefix 

-gE-  my  [§  18]) 

(2)  a follotving  a k sound  is  transformed  into  o or  u. 

ikid'ckc  boy  dk.’o'ckc  girl 

ikanl'm  canoe  okunl'm  canoes 

(3)  An  e sound  following  a k sound  requires  a u before  the  e sound. 

axge'pxate  alder  country  ogue'pxate'  alder-bark  tree 

L^d' gil  a woman  d^d'guil  the  woman 

(4)  If  the  k sound  is  a prefix,  it  is  considered  as  a phonetic  unit 
and  an  o is  inserted  following  the  k sound,  even  if  it  is  followed  by 
a consonant. 

nd'xLxa  she  begins  to  burn  nd'xoLxa  they  begin  to  burn 
e ktcxam  he  sang  d'kotcxam  they  sang 

The  following  examples  show  that  the  rule  does  not  hold  good  in 
consonantic  clusters  that  form  a stem. 

atco'ktcktamit  he  roasts  her  5qct  louse 
(stem  -ktckt) 
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§ 8.  Consonantic  Assimilation 

It  is  doubtful  whether  tliere  is  a single  case  of  consonantic  assimi- 
lation that  is  purely  phonetic,  not  dependent  on  the  grammatical 
value  of  the  consonants  involved.  For  instance,  the  assimilation  of 
I by  preceding  and  following  n,  observed  in  no' pbuKVi  it  gets  dark 
(from  b'pbl  nkuit),  finds  no  strict  analogies  in  other  similar  sound 
groups.  An  assimilation  of  I by  preceding  n is  found  whenever  the 
Z is  a frequentative  sullix  (§  31). 

aksd'pKua  he  jumps  akso' pnnan  he  jumps  about 

(instead  of  aksd'pmal) 

What  is  appai-ently  an  assimilation  of  I by  jireceding  n is  also 
found  in  cases  of  insertion  which  occur  with  the  suffix  -l  (see  § 31 .8). 

§ 9.  Vocalization  of  Consonants 

1 I and  n show  a peculiar  behavior  when  occurring  in  the  prefixes 
-gEl-,  -xd-,  ami  -^eI;  or  the  corresponding  -(jsn-  and  -xeu  (§  25). 
Whenever  these  jirefixes  are  preceded  by  o,  the  I and  n become  e,  so 
that  the  prefixes  assume  the  forms  -{p)goe-,  (o)xoe-,  -{oYwe. 

agigdlxem  she  called  him  ndgoexe'ma  I shall  call  them 

ax  End' fen  he  helped  sing  ndxoexd'ten  they  helped  sing 

In  other  cases  the  combinations  kul  and  kbl  are  admissible,  as  in 
okd'lxvl  mouse  dhuld'm  surf 

2.  The  intransitive  t of  the  third  person  plural  (§  21)  becomes  o 
before  all  Tc  sounds,  and  also  before  adverbial  I and  n (§  25). 

§ 10.  Vowel  Changes 

The  verbal  prefix  -o-  (§  26),  when  accented  and  preceding  a k 
sound  or  a w,  becomes  a. 

anio'cgam  I took  him  ' anid'wa^  I killed  him 

This  change  does  not  take  place  in  Upper  Chinook. 

igid'waq  (Kathlamet),  agid'wa^  (Chinook)  she  killed  him 

Unaccented  o does  not  change  in  this  position. 

d'nod^  I steal  her  ayowd'x'it  he  is  pursued  261.1 

§ 11,  Metathesis 

Metathesis  seems  to  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  two  suffixes  are 
thoroughly  amalgamated;  for  instance,  -ako  and  -l  combined  form 
-alukL  (§  30). 
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§ 12.  Dieresis  and  Contraction 

1.  Dieresis  is  confined  to  the  formation  of  a few  verbal  plurals,  in 
which  the  vowel  is  expanded  b}’’  insertion  of  the  syllable  -yu.  Pre- 
sumably the  expansion  is  related  to  the  dieresis  of  accented  i (see 
§ 5).  It  seems,  however,  quite  possible  that  this  is  reall}’’  a suffix 
-ijn  indicating  the  distributive.  (See  § 38.6.) 

SliiKular  Plural 

-x^ot  -x^dyut  to  bathe 

-XElatch  -XEldyutck  to  rise 

2.  A short  a,  when  preceding  or  following  d and  u,  is  contracted 
with  these  vowels(  which  remain  unchanged.  In  the  same  wa}^  i is 
contracted  with  a following  i or  e. 

dc  she  is  (instead  of  a-dc)  e'lmm  country  (instead  of 

atciungd'mit  he  causes  him  to  i-e'lxam) 

run  (instead  of  atciungd'-amif) 

§ 13.  Weakening  and  Strengthening  of  Consonants 

A modification  of  significance  is  brought  about  by  a modification  of 
consonants.^  This  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Edward  Sapir 
in  Upper  Chinook,  but  it  occurred  undoubtedly  also  in  Lower 
Chinook.  The  relation  of  consonants  m Upper  Chinook  is  as  follows: 

b,  p hardened  become  p!  p,  p!  softened  become  b 

d,  t hardened  become  t!  t,  t!  softened  become  d 

g,  h hardened  become  Tc!  Tc,  Tc!  softened  become  g 

g,  q hardened  become  1c!  q,  q!  softened  become  g 

Similar  relations  are  found  between  the  sibilants: 

■*. 

tc!  hardened  becomes  ts!  s softened  becomes  c 

tc  hardened  becomes  ts  ts  softened  becomes  tc 

c hardened  becomes  s,  ts  ts!  softened  becomes  tc! 

ts  hardened  becomes  ts! 

The  hardened  x becomes  x.  (Cf.  § 53.) 

§ 14.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

According  to  their  grammatical  forms,  Chinook  words  may  be 
grouped  in  two  large  classes— syntactic  words  and  particles.  Wliile 
the  former,  except  in  exclamations,  always  contain  pronominal  and 
other  elements  that  define  their  function  in  the  sentence,  the  latter 
occur  as  independent  and  isolated  words.  The  elements  of  the  s}m- 


I See  Edward  Sapir,  1.  c.,  537. 
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tactic  words  arc  often  phonetically  weak,  and  consist  sometimes  of 
single  consonants,  of  consonantic  clusters,  of  single  vowels,  or  of  weak 
monosyllables.  In  combination  these  may  form  polysyllabic  words. 
The  particles  are  necessarily  of  such  phonetic  character  that  they 
can  stand  by  themselves.  For  these  reasons,  both  classes  of  words 
appear  as  fixed  phonetic  and  formal  units,  so  that  in  Chinook  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  words. 

The  grammatical  processes  applied  with  these  two  classes  of  words 
differ.  Some  of  the  particles  may  be  duplicated,  while  duplication 
and  reduplication  never  occur  in  syntactic  words.  Particles  when 
transformed  into  syntactic  Avords  may,  however,  retain  their  dupli- 
cations. Syntactic  words  are  modified  by  means  of  prefixes  and 
sullixes  and  by  modification  of  the  stem,  which,  however,  is  probably 
always  of  phonetic  origin.  Prefixes  are  much  more  numerous  than 
suffixes,  but  are  phonetically  weaker,  rarely  consisting  of  more  than 
a single  sound.  They  appear  in  considerable  numbers  in  single 
words.  Six  prefixes  in  one  word  are  not  by  any  means  unusual. 
The  number  of  suffixes  that  may  appear  in  combination  is  more 
limited.  They  are  phonetically  stronger.  More  than  two  or  tliree 

suffixes  are  rarely  fourfil  in  one  word. 

Word-composition  is  not  infrequent.  However,  some  of  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  composition  rarely  appear  alone,  or  rather, 
combined  with  syntactic  elements  only.  They  represent  principally 
a definite  group  of  local  ideas,  and  therefore  give  the  impression  of 
being  affixes  rather  than  independent  stems.  These  words  are,  for 
instance,  motion  into,  out  of,  up,  down  (see  § 27).  Setting  aside 
compound  Avords  of  this  class,  composition  of  independent  stems,  or 
rather  of  stems  Avhich  are  used  Avith  syntactic  elements  only,  is  infre- 
quent. Nouns  are,  hoAvever,  largel}'-  of  complex  origin,  and  in  many 
of  them  stems  and  affixes  may  be  recognized,  although  the  significance 

of  these  elements  is  not  knoAA'n  to  us. 

The  position  of  the  word  is  quite  free,  Avhile  the  order  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  syntactic  Avords  is  rigidly  fixed. 

§ 15.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

In  discussing  the  ideas  expressed  by  means  of  grammatical  forms, 
it  seems  best  to  begin  Avith  syntactic  words.  All  syntactic  relations 
of  these  are  expressed  by  pronominal  and  adverbial  prefixes.  Syn- 
§ 15 
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tactic  words  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  that  receive  different 
treatment— transitive  verbs,  intransitive  verbs,  and  nouns.  All  of 
these  have  in  common  that  they  must  contain  pronominal  elements, 
which  in  the  first  class  are  subjective  and  objective,  while  m the 
other  two  classes  they  are  objective  (from  the  Indo-European  point 
of  view,  subjective).  The  noun  is  therefore  closely  associated  with 
the  intransitive  verb,  although  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  It  retains, 
to  a certam  extent,  a predicative  character,  but  is  in  form  partly 
differentiated  from  the  intransitive  verb. 

The  differentiation  of  transitive  and  intransitive  is  contained  in 
the  pronominal  elements.  The  subject  of  the  transitive  differs  in 
some  cases  from  that  of  the  intransitive,  which  is  in  form  identical 
with  the  objective  form  of  the  transitive. 

The  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  by  possessive  pronouns,  which 
seem  to  be  remotely  related  to  the  subjective  transitive  pronouns. 
Owing  to  the  predicative  character  of  the  noun,  the  possessive  form 
has  partly  the  meaning  having. 

Both  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  may  contain  indirect  pro- 
nominal objects.  These  are  expressed  by  objective  pronouns.  Their 
particular  relation  to  the  verb  is  defined  by  elements  indicating  the 
ideas  of  for,  to,  with,  etc.  The  possessive  relations  of  subject  and 
object — i.  e.,  the  possession  of  one  of  the  objects  b}^  the  subject,  or 
of  the  indirect  object  by  the  direct  object,  and  vice  versa — are  also 
expressed. 

All  the  syntactic  relations  between  the  verb  and  the  nouns  of  the 
sentence  must  -be  expressed  by  means  of  pronominal  and  adverbial 
elements  incorporated  in  the  verb,  so  that  the  verb  is  the  skeleton  of 
the  sentence,  while  the  nouns  or  noun-groups  held  together  by 
possessive  pronouns  are  mere  appositions.  Certain  locative  affixes 
which  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  nouns  occur  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Cascades;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Sahaptin. 

The  function  of  each  pronominal  element  is  clearly  defined,  partly 
by  the  differentiation  of  forms  in  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  partly  by  the  order  in  which  they  appear  and  by  the  adverbial 
elements  mentioned  before. 

In  the  pronoun,  singular,  dual,  and  plural  are  distinguished. 
There  is  an  inclusive  and  an  exclusive  in  dual  and  plural,  the  exclif- 
sive  being  related  to  the  first  person.  The  second  persons  dual  and 
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plural  are  related  to  the  second  person  singular.  The  third  person 
singular  has  three  genders — masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter — and  a 
single  form  each  for  dual  and  plural.  These  forms  are  not  only  true 
sex  and  number  forms,  but  agree  also  with  a generic  classification  of 
nouns  which  is  based  on  sex  and  number. 

The  nominal  stem  itself  has  no  characteristic  of  gender,  which  is 
expressed  solely  in  the  pronoun.  The  sex  and  number  origin  of  the 
genders  is  clear,  but  in  the  present  status  of  the  language  the  genders 
are  as  irregularly  distributed  as  those  of  Indo-European  languages. 
These  genders  are  expressed  in  the  incorporated  pronominal  repre- 
sentative of  the  noun,  and  since  there  is  generally  sufiicient  variety 
in  the  genders  of  the  nouns  of  the  sentences,  clearness  is  preserA'^ed 
even  when  the  order  of  the  nouns  in  apposition  is  quite  free. 

Besides  the  sex  and  number  classes  we  find  a classification  in 
human  beings  on  the  one  hand  and  other  beings  and  objects  on  the 
other.  These  are  expressed  in  the  numeral,  the  demonstrative,  and 
in  plural  forms  of  nouns. 

It  was  stated  before,  that,  in  the  pronoun,  duality  and  plurality 
are  distinguished.  In  the  noun,  a true  plural,  not  pronominal  in 
character,  is  found  only  in  some  words.  These  were  evidently  origi- 
nally the  class  of  human  beings,  although  at  present  the  use  of  this 
nominal  plural  is  also  irregular.  Furthermore,  a true  distributive 
is  found,  which,  however,  has  also  become  irregular  iji  many  cases. 
Its  original  significance  is  discernible  in  numeral  adverbs  (§  38).  A 
distributive  is  also  found  in  a small  number  of  verbal  stems. 

There  are  few  nominal  aflixes  of  clear  meaning,  and  very  few  that 
serve  to  derive  nouns  from  verbal  stems.  There  are  only  two 
important  classes  of  verbal  nouns  which  correspond  to  the  relative 
sentence  the  one  aviio — and  to  the  past-passive  relative  sentence 
WHAT  IS  — ed;  of  these  two  the  latter  coincides  with  ordinary  nouns, 
while  the  former  constitutes  a separate  class.  Still  another  class 

contains  local  nouns,  where — (§  40). 

Demonstrative  pronouns  form  a class  by  themselves.  1 hey  con- 
tain the  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  but  also  purely 
demonstrative  elements  which  indicate  position  in  relation  to  the 
three  persons,  and,  in  Lower  Chinook,  present  and  past  tense,  or 
visibility  and  invisibility. 

* Only  a few  modifications  of  the  verb  are  expresseil  by  incorporated 
elements.  These  are  the  temporal  ideas— in  Lower  Chinook  those  of 
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future  and  perfect  and  of  the  indefinite  aoristic  time,  to  which  are 
added  in  Upper  Chinook  several  other  past  tenses.  In  some  cases 
these  temporal  elements  express  rather  ideas  that  may  be  termed 
transitional  and  continuative.  There  is  a series  of  semitemporal 
suffixes  expressing  the  inchoative  and  varieties  of  frequentatives ; 
and  also  a number  of  directive  prefixes,  which  seem  to  express  the 
direction  of  the  action  in  relation  to  the  speaker. 

All  other  ideas  are  expressed  by  particles.  A somewhat  abnormal 
position  among  these  is  occupied  by  the  numerals  from  2 to  9 and  by 
a very  few  adjectives.  These  numerals  are  nouns  when  they  are 
used  as  ordinals;  when  used  as  adjectives,  they  are  generally  par- 
ticles; when  referring  to  human  beings,  they  are  nouns  of  peculiar 
form  (§  51). 

Most  remarkable  among  the  particles  is  a long  series  of  words, 
many  of  which  are  onomatopoetic  and  which  are  mostly  used  to 
express  verbal  ideas.  In  this  case  the  verbal  relation  is  expressed  by 
an  auxiliary  verb  which  signifies  to  Doj  to  make,  or  to  be.  These 
words  exhibit  a gradation  from  purely  interjectional  terms  to  true 
adverbial  or,  more  generally,  attributive  forms.  They  are  analogous 
to  our  English  forms  like  bang  went  the  gun,  or  ding  dong  made 
THE  bells,  and  merge  into  forms  like  he  was  tired.  If  we  imagine 
the  word  tired  pronounced  with  imitative  gestures  and  expression, 
it  attains  the  value  that  these  particles  have  in  Chinook.  The  num- 
ber of  these  words  is  considerable,  and  they  take  the  place  of  many 
verbs.  Most  of  them  can  be  used  only  with  verbs  like  to  do  and 
TO  go.  Other- adverbs  differ  from  this  class  in  that  they  are  used 
with  other  verbs  as  well.  There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  these 
adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  16-56) 

Syntactic  Words  (§§  16-45) 

§J0.  SfrHrfnre  of  St/Kfarfir  Words 

All  syntactic  words  contain  pronominal  elements  which  give  them 
a predicative  character.  A few  seem  to  contain  only  the  pronominal 
element  and  the  stem,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  contain  other 
elements  besides.  Most  words  of  this  class  arc  built  up  by  compo- 
sition of  a long  series  of  elements,  all  of  which  are  phoneticalh'  too 
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weak  to  stand  alone.  The  most  complex  of  these,  words  contain  all 
the  elements  of  the  sentence.  Their  order  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Modal  element  (transitional,  participial). 

(2)  Pronominal  elements. 

(a)  Subject. 

(b)  First  object. 

(c)  Second  object. 

(3)  Following  one  of  these  may  stand  an  element  expressing  the 
possessive  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  objects. 

(4)  Adverbial  prefixes. 

(5)  Direction  of  verbal  action. 

(6)  Verbal  stem,  single  or  compound. 

(7)  Adverbial  sullixes. 

These  elements  are,  of  course,  hardly  ever  all  represented  in  one 
word.  Following  are  a few  characteristic  examples  of  these  words: 
a-m-L-a-x-c(j-d'm-x  thou  wert  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  from  her 
a-  aorist  (1,  see  § 17) 
m-  thou,  subject  (2a,  see  § 18) 

L-  it,  object  {2b,  see  § 18) 

a-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  § 18) 

-X-  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  her  (3,  see  § 24) 

Elements  4 and  5 are  not  represented. 

-eg-  stem  to  take  (6) 

-am  completive  (7a,  see  § 29) 

-X  usitative  {7b,  see  § 32) 
tc-t-a-l-d'-t-a  he  will  give  them  to  her 
tc-  he,  subject  (2a,  see  § 18) 
t-  them,  object  {2b,  see  § 18) 
a-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  § 18) 

-I-  to  (4,  see  § 25) 

-0-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  sec  § 2(i) 

-ot-  stem  TO  GIVE  (6) 

-a  future  (7,  see  § 32) 

Elements  1 and  3 are  not  represented. 

There  are,  of  course,  transitive  verbs  with  but  one  object.  In 
most  intransitive  verbs  all  the  elements  relating  to  the  object  disap- 
pear and  the  form  of  the  word  becomes  comparatively  simple. 

L-d-c  it  is 

L it,  subject  (2a,  see  § 18) 

-o-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  § 26) 

-c  stem  TO  BE,  singular  (6) 
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Complex  intransitive  forms  are,  however,  not  rare. 
tE-n-XE-l-d'-x-d  they  will  be  on  me 
t(E)-  they,  subject  (2a,  see  § 18) 
n-  me,  indirect  object  (2c,  see  § IS) 

-x{e)~  indicates  that  they  belong  to  me  (3,  see  § 24) 

-I-  to  (4,  see  § 25) 

-a-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  § 26) 

-X  stem  TO  DO,  to  be  (6) 

-0  future  (7,  see  § 32) 

Nouns  are  similar  to  simple  intransitive  verbs,  but  they  have  (or 
had)  nominal  (modal)  prefixes.  They  have  no  directive  elements. 
They  may  take  possessive  forms  which  do  not  appear  in  the  verb. 
The  order  of  elements  in  the  noun  is  the  following; 

(1*)  Nominal  (modal)  element. 

(2*)  Pronominal  elements. 

(a*)  Subjective. 

(&*)  Possessive. 

(3*)  Nominal  stem,  single  or  compound. 

(4*)  SufHxes: 

W-d'-lETnlEm  Rotten-wood  (a  place  name) 
w-  nominal  prefix  (1*) 
a-  subjective  feminine  (2  a*) 

-lEmlEm  stem  rotten  wood  (3*) 
e'-me-qtq  thy  head 

e-  subjective  masculine  (2  a*) 

-me-  possessive  second  person  (2  b*) 

-qtq-  stem  head  (3*) 

In  the  following  sections  these  component  elements  will  be  taken 
up  in  order. 

§ 17.  31odal  Elements 

This  prefix  indicates  a transitional  stage,  a change  from  one 
state  into  another.  Therefore  it  may  be  translated  in  intran- 
sitive verbs  by  to  become.  In  transitive  verbs  it  is  always 
used  when  there  is  no  other  element  affixed  which  expresses 
ideas  contradictory  to  the  transitional,  like  the  perfect, 
future,  or  nominal  ideas.  In  the  transitive  verb  it  appears, 
therefore,  on  the  whole  as  an  aoristic  tense.  The  action 
passing  from  the  subject  to  a definite  object  is  in  Chinook 
always  considered  as  transitional  (transitive),  since  it  implies 
a change  of  condition  of  object  and  subject.  In  the  Kathlamet 
dialect  of  the  Upper  Chinook  the  corresponding  prefix  is  i-. 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 37  X 17 
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WluMiovor  tlio  a-  stands  Ix'foro  a vocalic  element,  its  place  is  taken 
by  n-.  Tlio  masculine  i-  precedin<>;  a vowel  lias  consonantic 
character,  and  retains,  therefore,  the  a-.  In  Ivathlamet  n- 
is  used  under  the  same  conditions;  hut,  besides,  a form  occurs 
he<i;innin<^  with  i-,  which  is  followed  by  a 
Intransitive,  before  consonant; 

a-L-E'-lcim  it  said  {a-  transitional;  i-  it;  -k'im  to  say) 
a-n-d' -tx-uit  I began  to  stand  {a-  transitional;  n-  I;  -o-  directive; 
-tx  to  stand;  -uii  to  be  in  a position) 

Intransitive,  before  vowel : 

n-e'-h'irn  he  said  (n-  transitional;  e-  he;  -Jrim  to  say) 
n-o'-x-o-x  they  became  (n-  transitional;  o-  they;  -x  reflexive; 
-0-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 


Transitive; 

a-tcK'-t-a-x  he  did  them  {a-  transitional;  tc-  he;  t-  them;  -a- 
directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 

The  following  examples  are  taken  from  the  Kathlamet  dialect; 

Intransitive,  before  consonant; 

i-L-E'-lc-im  it  said;  Kathlamet  texts  99.4  (analysis  as  before) 
i-m-xa-t-k!od-mam  you  came  home  ibid,  132.15  (m  -thou;  -x  (o)- 
reflexive;  -t-  coming;  -kloa  to  go  home;  to  arrive) 

Intransitive,  before  vowel: 

i-g-e'-x-k!oa\\e.  wervi  home  ibul.  169.6  {-e-  he;  -x-  reflexive) 
i-g-d-x-k !oa  she  went  home  ibid.  191.8 

Transitive: 

i-q-i-d' -Ixam  somohody  f old  him  ?7rwZ.  169.7  (-ry  somebody ; i- him; 
-d  directive;  -Ixam  to  tell) 

i-gj^-t-u-x  she  acted  on  them  ibid,.  217.16  {gi-:-  she;  t-  them,  -xi- 
dircctive;  -x  to  do) 


iii-,  d’his  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects  east  of  the  Kathlamet. 
It  takes  the  form  ixig-  before  vowels,  like  the  preceding.  It 
occurs  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  It  expresses  a 
somewhat  indefinite  time  past,  and  is  used  in  speaking  of 
events  that  happened  less  than  a year  or  so  agi),  yet  more  than 
a couple  of  days  ago.  (E.  Sapir.) 

ni-y-u'ycb  he  went  {ni-  past;  -xj-  he;  -uya  to  go) 
nig-u'xja  she  went  (the  same  before  vocalic  element;  -a-  she, 
being  contracted  with  -u-  into  -u) 
iii-tc-i-gil-kd  he  saw  him  (ni-  past;  -tc-  he;  -i-  him;  ^iZ- verbal 

prefix;  -kti  to  see) 
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3.  a-.  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  intransitive  verbs  of  the  Upper 

Chinook  (Kathlamet),  and  indicates  the  future.  When  fol- 
lowed by  a vowel,  it  takes  the  form  al-. 

a-m-d'-lcL-a  thou  wilt  carry  her  {a-  future;  m-  thou;  o-  con- 
tracted for  a-  her  and  d-  directive;  -Tcl  stem  to  carry;  -a 
future) 

Before  vowel : 

ol-o'-mE-qt-a  she  will  die  (al-  future;  -o-  contracted  for  a-  she 
and  -0-  directive;  -mEqt  stem  to  die;  -a  future) 

In  the  dialects  east  of  the  Kathlamet  it  is  used  also  with  transitive 
verbs  (vSapir). 

a-tc-i-gE'l-k'El-a  he  will  see  her  (a- future;  -fc-he;  -i-him;  -qeI- 
verbal  prefix;  -TceI  to  see;  -a  future) 

4.  before  vowels  (fol-.  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 
cast  of  the  Kathlamet.  It  expresses  time  long  past,  and  is 
always  used  in  the  recital  of  myths  (Sapir). 

ga-y-u'ya  he  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 

gal-u'ya  she  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 

ga-tc-i-gE'l-kEl  he  saw  him  (see  analysis  under  2) 

n-  may  be  used  in  place  of  this  prefix. 

5.  na-,  before  vowels  nal-.  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 

east  of  the  Kathlamet.  It  refers  to  recent  time  exclusive  of 
to-day,  more  specifically  to  yesterday.  Its  use  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  preceding.  (E.  Sapir.) 

This  prefix  has  nominal  significance,  and  designates  the 

ONE  WHO' IS,  DOES,  Or  HAS. 

k-tgE'-ka-l  those  who  fly  (k-  nominal;  -tgE  they;  -ka  to  fly;  -I 
always) 

k-ck-t-a-xd  -il  those  two  who  always  make  them;  (ck-  they  two 
[transitive  subject];  -t-  them;  -a-  directive  before  -x;  -xd-il  to 
work  always) 

This  prefix  is  used  most  frequently  with  nouns  in  possessive  form, 
designating  the  one  avho  has. 

g-i-ta  -ki-kEl-(il  those  who  have  the  power  of  seeing  (i-  mascu- 
line, -ta-  their;  -ki-  indicates  that  there  is  no  obfect;  -kEl  to 
see;  -al  always) 

g-i-La'-ma^  the  one  who  is  shot  {i-  masculine;  -xa-  its;  -ma^  the 
condition  of  being  shot) 

k-Ld  qewam  the  one  who  has  shamanistic  power  {-zd-  its;  -qewam 
shaman’s  song) 
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7.  1V-.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  prefix  which  charac- 

terized nouns.  It  is  no  longer  in  general  use,  but  persists  in  a 
few  terms  like  we'wuLe  interior  of  house,  we’Tcoa  day 
(Kathlamet),  welx  country  (Kathlamet),  and  in  geographical 
names  like  Wai^La'lci  salal-berries  on  stump.  It  is  always 
followed  by  the  masculine  or  feminine  intransitive  pronoun. 
Its  former  general  use  may  be  inferred  from  the  pronominal 
form  o-  of  all  feminine  nouns,  which  is  probably  a contraction 
of  w-  and  the  ordinary  intransitive  feminine  pronoun  a-.  In 
Upper  Chinook  the  forms  wi-  and  wa-  are  preserved  before 
short  w'ords.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  former  existence  of 
this  prefix  before  the  pronominal  forms  of  neuter,  dual,  and 
plural,  all  of  which  are  consonantic,  while  masculine  and  femi- 
nine are  both  vocalic  (c-  and  u-).  It  seems  probable  that  its 
use,  like  that  of  n-,  was  confined  to  vocalic  pronouns  (§  17.1). 

8.  IKI-.  This  is  a nominal  prefix  indicating  locality.  It  occurs 

principally  in  place  names,  Nakdtid't  (see  § 40). 


§ tS.  Pronominal  Elements 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  pronominal  elements  in  the  verb  are 
subject,  first  object,  second  object.  The  whole  series  occurs  in  some 
transitive  verbs  only.  In  form,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  is 
somewhat  differentiated  from  the  other  forms,  while  the  objective 
pronouns  coincide  with  the  subjects  of  the  intransitive,  and  are 
closely  related  to  the  personal  pronouns  which  appear  attached  to 


nouns. 

The  possessive  has  a series  of  peculiar  forms.  In  the  noun  the 
order  is  personal  pronoun,  possessive  pronoun.  Thus  the  pronouns 
may  be  divided  into  three  large  groups,  which  may  be  called  transi- 
tive, intransitive,  and  possessive. 


1st  person  . . • 

Exclusive  dual  . 
Exclusive  plural  . 
Inclusive  dual  . . 

Inclusive  plural 
2d  person  singular 
2d  person  dual  . 

2d  person  plural 

§18 


TABLE  OF  PRONOUNS 

Transitive  Intransitive  Possessive 

n-  n-  -tCE-  -QE- 

nt-  nt-  -nt- 

. ' . . . ntc-  ntc-  -ntc- 

......  tx-  tx-  -tx- 

......  lx-  lx-  -Ix- 

m- 

mt-  ml-  -mt- 

■Tfic-  'me-  -TTIC- 
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3d  person  singular,  masculine  . 

Transitive 

. . tc- 

Intransitive  Possessive 

i-  -i- 

3d  person  singular,  feminine  . 

• • g- 

a-  -tear-  -ga- 

3d  person  singu'ar,  neuter  . . 

. . L- 

L-  -L- 

3d  person  dual 

c-  ct-  -ct- 

3d  person  plural 

t-  t- 

(Or,  n-,  a-)  -t-  -g- 

Indefinite 

■ • <7- 

- 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  most  of  the  forms  in  the  three 
series  are  identical.  A differentiation  exists  in  the  first  person  and 
in  the  third  person  singular  (masculine  and  feminine).  In  all  these 
forms  the  exclusive  appears  as  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person, 
while  the  inclusive  seems  to  be  characterized  by  the  terminal  -x-.  n- 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  first  person,  m-  as  the  second  person,  t-  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  dual,  and  c as  that  of  the  plural  of  these 
persons. 

The  third  person  plural  exhibits  a number  of  irregularities  which 
will  be  discussed  in  § 21. 

§ li).  The  Post-Pronominal  <j 

In  a number  of  cases  these  pronouns  are  followed  by  the  sound  g, 
wliich,  judging  from  its  irregular  occurrence  in  the  present  form  of 
the  language,  may  have  had  a wider  application  in  former  times. 

(1)  The  transitive  subject  (except  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular,  the  third  person  singular  masculine  and  feminine,  and  the 
indefinite  j)  is  followed  by  g or  Ic,  which  give  to  the  preceding  pronoun 
its  transitive  value. 

(^-L-k-L-af-wa^  it  killed  it  (a-  transitional;  l-  neuter  subject;  -k- 
prefix  giving  the  preceding  l-  its  transitive  character;  -l- 
neuter  object;  -a-  directive;  -wa^  stem  to  kill) 
a-t-k-L-d'-cg-am  they  took  it  (a-  transitional;  t-  they;  -k-  [as 
above];  i- neuter  object;  -cistern  to  take;  -am  completion) 
a-n-L-o'-cg-am  I took  it  (same  as  last,  but  with  n-  i as  subject, 
which  does  not  take  the  following  ~k~) 

When  followed  by  a vowel  (including  b),  the  -k-  sound  is  more 
hke  a sonant,  and  has  been  written  -g-.  When  the  subject  pronoun  is 
accented,  the  e,  which  carries  the  accent,  follows  the  g,  so  that  the 
transitive  pronoun  and  the  -g-  form  a unit. 

a-L-g-i-o'-cg-am  it  took  him  (same  as  above,  but  with  l-  it  as 
subject,  followed  by  -g-  instead  of  -k-  before  i-,  which  is  mas- 
culine object) 
a-tg-E'-t-a-x  they  do  them. 
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(2)  The  intransitive  subject  third  person  plural  is  followed  by  g in 
two  cases. 

(a)  When  the  subject  t would  normally  precede  the  directive  ele- 
ment -0-  (§  26.1),  this  element  is  omitted,  and  instead  the  t is  followed 

by  g- 

a-y-d'-xune  he  drifted  24.15  (a-  transitional;  ij-  fori- before  o he; 
-0-  directive ; -XEue  stem  to  drift) 

a-t-gE'-XEue  they  drift  38.10  (a-  transitional;  t-  they;  -g-  inserted 
after  subject;  -e-  carries  accent  [§  5.1];  -XEue  stem  to  drift) 

(b)  When  the  subject  t is  changed  to  o before  Tc  stems  (§  9.2;  § 21), 
the  g follows  it  when  the  k sound  is  a stop.  It  seems,  however,  more 
likely  that  originally  this  element  had  d following  the  g. 

n-e'-k‘im  he  said  107.2  (n-  transitional  before  vowel  [§  17.1];  e- 
he;  -Trim-  stem  to  say) 

rt^o-go'-lcoim  they  say  266.5  (n-  as  above;  -o-  third  person  plural 
before  jt  sound ; -g-  following  third  person  plural  before  h stop ; 
0 inserted  according  to  phonetic  law  [ § 7.4] ; -koim,  -k'im  stem 
TO  say;  0 inserted  according  to  § 7.3) 

(3)  The  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  in  neuter  and 
plural  nouns  has  the  form  -g-,  which  probably  stands  for  tg-,  the  t 
being  elided  between  the  neuter  prefix  l and  the  plural  prefix  t 
respectively,  and  the  g.  Thus  we  have 

t-g-d'-qtq-a-kc  their  heads  165.9  (t-  plural;  -g-  for  tg-  their;  -d- 
vowel  following  possessive- [ § 23];  -qtq  stem  head;  -a-  con- 
nective vowel  depending  upon  terminal  consonant  of  stem;  -kc 
plural  suffix  [§  38.1]) 

L-g-d'-xauyam-t-ikc  their  poverty  13.18  (i-  neuter;  -g-  for  tg- 
their;  -d- vowel  following  possessive  [ §23];  -xauyam  poverty; 
-t-ikc  plural  with  connective  sound  [§  38.1]) 

It  appears  that  the  g occurs  most  frequently  following  the  third 
person  plural.  It  seems  probable  that  in  these  cases,  at  least,  it  is 
derived  from  the  same  source.  Whether  the  g after  the  transitive 
pronoun  is  of  the  same  origin,  is  less  certain,  although  it  seems  likely. 
This  g never  occurs  after  objects.  The  rules  given  above  have  the 
effect  that  the  g can  not  occur  in  intransitive  verbs  which  contain  a 
reflexive  element  and  in  intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  objects.  It 
is  possible  that  this  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  all  intran- 
sitive pronouns  in  these  cases  are  really  objective.  The  g never 
appears  after  the  personal  pronouns  prefixed  to  the  noun. 

§ 19 
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§ 'JO.  The  Third  Person  Dual 

The  third  person  dual  has  two  forms,  c-  and  ct-.  ci-  is  used — 

(1)  As  intransitive  subject  preceding  a vowel,  except  e and  its 
representatives. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  ct-: 

a-ct-d'-y-am  they  two  arrive  (o-  transitional;  ct-  third  person 
dual;  -0-  directive;  -i  stem  to  go;  -am  to  complete  motion) 

ct-d'qoaiL  they  two  are  large 

Examples  of  the  use  of  c-: 

c-xeld'itx  the3^  two  remained 

a-CE'x-a-x  they  two  became  (a-  transitional;  -c  dual;  -x-  reflexive; 
-a-  directive  before  -x;  x to  be) 

(2)  As  object  of  the  transitive,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  pro- 
nominal subject. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  ct-: 

a-tcE'-ct-u-lc^L  he  carried  their  two  selves  26.20  {a-  transitional; 
tc-  he  [transitive] ; -e  carries  accent ; ct-  them  [dual] ; -u-  direct- 
ive; -Tc^l  stem  to  carry) 

a-LgE'-ct-a-x  it  did  them  two  (a-  transitional;  LgE-  neuter  sub- 
ject; -d- they  two) 

Examples  of  the  use  of  c-: 

a-k-c-d'lx-am  she  said  to  these  two  (a-  transitional ; k-  she ; c-  they 
two;  -olx  to  say;  -am  completive) 

(3)  In  all  possessive  forms. 

LE'-ct-a-qcd  their  two  selves’  hair  7.7.3  {l-  neuter  pronoun;  -e 
carries  accent;  ct-  their  [dual];  -a- vowel  following  possessive 
[ § 23] ; -qcd  stem  hair) 

§ Jl.  The  Third  Person,  Plural 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  the  third  person  plural  before 
single  k sounds,  and  before  adverbial  I and  n (§  25),  is  o-  instead  of  t-. 
This  change  occurs  both  when  the  pronoun  is  intransitive  subject 
and  when  it  is  first  or  second  object.  The  transitive  subject  is 
always  tg-,  tk-  (see  § 19). 

Plural  t-: 

a-t-e'-x-a-x  they  came  to  be  on  him  (a-  transitional;  t-  they; 
e-  him;  -x  indicates  that  they  belonged  to  him;  -a-  directive; 
-X  stem  TO  DO,  to  be) 

a-tc-E  -t-a-x  he  did  them  (a-  transitional;  tc-  he;  e-  carries  accent; 
-t  them ; -a-  directive ; -x  stem  to  do) 
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Plural  0-: 

n-d'-x-o-x  they  became  {n-  transitional  before  vowel;  -o  they 
before  ]c  sound ; -x  reflexive ; -o-  directive ; -x.stem  to  do,  to  be) 
a-c-g-d' -xuina  they  placed  them  in  the  ground  (a-  transitional ; 
c-  they  two;  -g-  marks  preceding  c-  as  transitive  subject; 
-0-  them  [before  Tc  sound];  -xena  stem  to  stand  [plural]) 
a-q-t-d' -w-i-tx  somebody  gave  them  to  them  (a-  transitional; 
q-  indefinite;  t-  them;  -d'-  inserted  in  accented  syllable  before 
semivowel  w [ § 5.2i];  -w-  stands  for  -o-  [between  two  vowels], 
them;  -i-  stands  for  -I-  after  preceding  o [see  § 9];  -tx  stem 
TO  GIVE  away) 

Before  Ic  stops,  a -g  is  inserted  after  the  subject  thiril  person  plural, 
as  described  in  § 19.26. 

In  a few  nouns  the  third  person  plural  is  n instead  of  t;  for 
instance : 

nate'tanue  Indians 
naud'itk  net 

Numerals  take  a-  instead  of  t-  for  indicating  the  plural  of  human 
beings  (see  § 51). 

§ 22.  Pronouns  of  the  Transitive  Verb 

The  first  person  and  the  exclusive  subject  do  not  occur  with  a 
second  person  object.  In  place  of  these  combinations  we  have  the 
forms  yam-,  yamt-,  yamc-,  for  the  combinations  i — tiiee,  i — your  two 
SELVES,  I — YOU ; and  qam-,  qamt-,  qamc-,  for  the  corresponding  forms 
with  dual  and  plural  exclusive  subject.  The  inclusive  subject  can  not 
occur  with  second  person  objects,  since  this  would  be  a reflexive 
form  (see  § 24).  In  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects  the  same 
irregularities  occur  when  either  the  first  or  second  object  is  second 
person  while  the  first  person  is  subject.  In  case  the  second  object  is 
second  person,  the  forms  begin  with  the  first  object. 

t-am-l-d't-a  I shall  give  them  to  thee  (t-  them ; -am  I thee ; 
-I-  to ; -dt  to  give ; -a  future) 

The  indefinite  subject  q-  is  peculiar  to  the  transitive. 

§ 22.  Pos.ses.sive  Pronoun 

All  possessive  pronouns  are  followed  by  -a-,  except  the  first  and 
second  persons.  The  first  person  is  always  followed  by  a,  vhich, 
after  the  -tc-  of  the  masculine,  takes  an  i tinge,  while  after  the  o-  of 
the  feminine  it  becomes  u (§  7.1).  The  second  person  is  followed  by 
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e.  Wlien  the  accent  falls  on  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a is  length- 
ened. If  the  accent  precedes  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a remains 
short.  In  this  case  the  consonantic  pronouns  introduce  an  e before 
the  possessive  (§  5.1).  When  followed  by  m and  y,  tliis  e is  length- 
ened to  d in  accordance  Avith  the  phonetic  rules  given  in  § 5.26.  The 
g of  the  first  person  and  of  the  third  person  feminine,  when  following 
the  accent,  becomes  lex  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency  to 
make  a k following  an  accent  affricative  (§  6.1). 

The  possessive  pronoun  exhibits  a peculiar  modification  in  the 
first  person  and  in  the  third  person  singular  feminine.  Masculine 
nouns  have  in  both  cases  -tc-,  while  all  the  other  genders  have  -g-. 

For  the  insertion  of  -g-  in  the  third  person  plural  possessive  of 
neuter  and  plural  nouns,  see  § 19.3. 

Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  on  possessive  pronoun: 
i-tCE'-tslETfiEnd  my  wooden  spoon  115.18 

0- gu'-xamukc  my  dog  16.11 
L-gE'-qacqac  my  grandfather  211.1 
s-gE'-xanim  my  (dual)  toy  canoe  115.21 
t-gs'-mwok  my  guardian  spirits  211.4 

1- me'-xal  thy  name  72.26 
d-me'-yutc  thy  anus  114.1 
L-me'-tata-iks  thy  uncles  10.12 
c-me'-ktcxict  thy  nostrils  113.20 
tE-mil-xeqhax  thy  hunter’s  protectors  234.10 
i-d'-ok  his  blanket  74.14 
v^yd'-tcinkikala  liis  head  wife  74.16 
L-id'-nsmeke  his  wives  74.16 

c-id' -kulqlasi  his  squinting  (on  both  eyes)  139.5 

t-id'-xalaitanE-ma  his  arrows  10.16 

i-tcd'-yuhlL  her  pride  74.11 

u-gd'-egan  her  bucket  115.11 

L-gd'-cganE-ma\\&v  buckets  115.12 

c-gd'-xa  her  two  cluldren  14.4 

t-gd'-po'te  her  arms  115.24 

i-Ld'-qula  their  camp  73.15 

u-Ld'-xk!un  their  eldest  sister  73.15 

Ld'vmx  their  younger  brother  74.15 

c-Ld'-amtket  its  double  spit  93.10 

Ld'^Lema  their  houses  227.23 

t-Ld'-xilkue  their  bushes  in  canoe  47.10 

i-ntd'-xanlm  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  canoe  163.4 

LE-ntd'-mama  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  father 

i-txd' -kikala  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  husband  76.12 
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d-txd'-Lok  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  aunt  116.1 1 
L-txd'-xh'un-ikc  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  elder  brothers  11.19 
c-txd'-xamuks  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  dogs  10.9 
txd'-cdlal  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  relatives  22.4.12 
i-mta'-kle-tenax  what  you  two  have  killed  163. 0 
d-mtd' -xamuhc  your  two  selves’  bitch  16.12 
LE-mtd'-naa  your  two  selves’  mother  13.24 
i-ctd'-mdlak  their  two  selves’  elk  115.25 
d-std' -xamulcs  their  two  selves’  dog  16.10 
L-ctd'-amtJcct  its  double  spit  96.22 
ctd'-xos  their  two  selves’  eyes  129.28 
t-ctd'-xti  their  two  selves’  smoke  75.22 
i-ntcd'-lxam  our  (excl.)  town  234.11 

0- ntcd'-liat!au  our  (excl.)  virgin  150.21 
L-ntcd' -xgacgac  our  (excl.)  grandfather  22.20 

1- lxn' -xak! Einana  our  (incl.)  chief  224.25 

0- lxd' -qxalptckix'  our  (incl.)  fire  73.21 
d-lxd'-xalclEmdna  our  (incl.)  two  chiefs  37.10 

1- mcd' -xald Emdna  your  chief  50.3 
d-mcd' -pdtcxan  your  sister-in-law  224.26 
LE-mcd'-cguic  your  mat  173.23 
tE-mcd' -nEtnckc  your  husbands  138.6 
i-td'-Lan  their  rope  227.15 
u-td'-xanlm  their  canoe  163.16, 

Lgd'-xauyamtilcc  their  poverty  13.18 
tgd'-wun-aJcs  their  bellies  14.21 

Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  preceding  the  possessive 
pronoun: 

e'-tca-mxtc  my  heart  12.26 
ifi'-txA-ys  my  foot  41.20 
SE'-k-xest  my  arrogance 
tE'-kxu-qL  my  house  24.4 
e'-mi-ia  thy  body 
sd'-me-xest  thy  arrogance 
td'-me-ps  thy  foot 
d'ya-qcd  his  skin  115.24 
L-d'ya-qtq  his  head  73.13 
c-d'ya-qtq  his  two  heads  14.11 
t-d'ya-qh  his  house  15.12 
e'-tca-qtq  its  head  223.8 
ss'-kxa-xM  her  arrogance 
tE'-kxa-qL  her  house  89.7 
I'-La-tda  its  sickness  196.6 
d'-La-qst  its  louse  10.21 
LE'-ia-ps  its  foot  191.20 
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ts'-La-ps  its  feet  137.16 
e'-nta-m  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  father  29.16 
tE'-nta-q!pas  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  targets  30.12 
e'-txa-m  our  two  selves’  (inch)  father  29.11 
ts'-txa-ps  our  two  selves’  (inch)  feet 
tE'-mta-ps  your  two  selves’  feet 
e'-cta-tc!a  their  two  selves’  sickness  193.18 
LE'-cta-qcd  their  two  selves’  hair  77.3 
tE'-cta-qL  their  two  selves’  house  193.4 
tE'-ntca-qh  our  (excl.)  house  129.26 
tE'-lxa-qL  our  (inch)  house  225.25 

§ 2-L.  Eletneuts  Exin’essimj  the  Possessi re  Pelation, 
lieftreen  Snhjeef  (uhI  Ohjeef 

Wlien  there  is  a possessive  relation  between  the  subject  and  one  of 
the  objects,  the  element  -x-  is  inserted. 

(1)  After  the  first  object  of  the  transitive  verb,  it  indicates  that 
the  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

a-g-a^x-o'-pc-am  she  hid  her  own  216.5  (a-  transitional;  g-  she; 
a-  her;  -x-  indicates  that  the  object  is  possessed  by  the  sub- 
ject; -0-  directive;  -pc  stem  to  hide;  -am  completion) 

(2)  After  the.  second  object  of  the  transitive,  it  indicates  that  the 
first  object  belongs  to  the  second. 

a-m-L-d'-x-cg-am  you  take  it  (hers)  from  her  185.16  (a-  tran- 
sitional ; m-  thou ; l-  it ; a-  her ; -x-  indicates  that  it  belongs 
to  HER ; -eg  stem  to  take  ; -am  completion) 

(3)  After  the  intransitive  subject,  it  has  the  force  of  a reflexive 
transitive  verb;  i.  e.,  it  indicates  sameness  of  subject  and  object. 

n-e'-x-a-x  he  does  himself;  i.  e.,  he  becomes  (n-  transitional 
before  vocalic  pronoun  [ § 17.1];  e-  he;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  direct- 
ive ; -X  stem  to  do) 

a-an-x-d'-n-El-gu'L-itck  you  expressed  yourself  to  me;  i.  e.,  you 
told  me  97.10  (a- transitional;  m-thou;  -a:- reflexive ; connect- 
ive jb  with' secondary  accent  becomes  a-  before  [ § 5.  2h];  ri- 
me ] -I-  to;  -guL  stem  to  talk;  -tek  inchoative) 

(4)  After  the  object  of  a verb  with  intransitive  subject,  it  has  the 
force  of  a transitive  reflexive  in  which  subject  and  second  subject  are 
identical. 

n-e'-L-x-a-x  he  does  it  in  reference  to  himself;  i.  e.,  he  becomes 
from  it  244J6  (same  analysis  as  above  under  3,  with  the 
object  L-  IT  inserted) 
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§ 2o.  Adrerbial  Prefixes 

A number  of  adverbial  ideas — particularly  those  defining  the  rela- 
tion of  the  verb  to  the  object,  and  corresponding  to  some  of  our  prep- 
ositions— are  expressed  by  prefixes  which  follow  the  pronouns.  The 
adverbial  character  of  these  elements  appears  in  forms  like — 

a-q-e'-l-ffi-tk  somebody  placed  him  near  by  (a-  transitional ; q- 
somo  one;  e-  him;  -I-  to;  -gi-  eliminates  one  object  [§  26.4]; 
-tk  stem  TO  place) 

The  verbal  idea  is  to  place  near,  and  the  form  is  purely  transitive. 
The  same  construction  appears  clearly  in — 

a-L-g-i-g i:'l-tcxEm  it  sings  for  him  260.17  {a-  transitional;  l-  it; 
-g-  post-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -gEl-  on  account  of; 
-texEm  TO  SING  shaman’s  song) 

These  examples  show  that  the  prefixes  do  not  belong  to  the  objects, 
but  that  they  qualify  the  verb.  Following  is  a list  of  these  prefixes: 

1.  -I-  TO,  FOR. 

i-d'-Z-o-c  it  was  to  (in)  her  71.6  (a- it;  a- her;  -Z-to;  -o- directive ; 
-c  stem  TO  be) 

a-c-k-L-e'-l-o-kL  they  two  carried  it  to  him  29.9  (a-  transitional; 
c- they  two;  -A:- post-pronominal  [ § 19.1];  a- it;  e-him;  -Z-to; 
-0-  directive;  -kh  stem  to  carry) 

The  third  person  plural  of  the  pronoun,  when  preceding  this  -Z-, 
has  the  form  d (§  21).  In  this  case  the  -Z-  changes  to  -e- 
(§  9.1),  and  the  d is  then  weakened  to  w. 

a-q-t-a-w-e' -m-alcu-x  they  distributed  them  to  (among)  them 
246.10  (a-  transitional;  q-  somebody;  t-  them;  (-a-)  probably 
connective ; -w-  for  d-  them ; -e-  for  -Z-  after  oy  -to  stem  ro 
HAND  [?];  -ako  about;  -x  usitative) 

2.  -n-  IN,  INTO. 

a-tc-a^LE-n-gd'n-ait  he  tlu-ew  her  into  it  173.6  (a-  transitional; 
tc-  he;  a-  her;  l-  it;  -n-  into;  -gEn  stem  to  place  changed  to 
gdn  on  account  of  accent  [§  5.  2&];  -ait  to  be  in  position) 

s-d'-n-'pd-t  she  closed  her  eyes  47.18  (s-  they  two;  d-  her;  -n-  in; 
-pd  stem  TO  close;  -t  perfect) 

3.  -A"-  ON. 

a-L-g-d'-tx  she  stands  on  it  191.20  (a-  she;  l-  it;  -g-  on;  -d- 
directive;  -tx  stem  to  stand) 

a^LE'-n-kor-t-ka  it  comes  flying  above  me  (a-  transitional;  l(e)- 
it;  n-  me;  -k{a)-  on;  -t-  coming;  -ka  stem  to  fly) 
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m-a-n-k-d' -tx-umit-a  you  will  make  her  stand  on  me  24.13  (m- 
thou;  a-  her;  n-me;  -k-  on;  -o- directive;  -testem  to  stand; 
-{u)mit  to  cause  [§  29];  -a  future) 

4.  ON  ACCOUNT  OF. 

a-L-g-i-gs'l-tcxEm-x  it  sings  on  account  of  him  260.17  (a-  transi- 
tional; L-  it;  -y-  post-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -g^l-  on 
account  of;  -tcxEm  stem  to  sing  shaman’s  song;  -aiusitative 
[§32.11]) 

mc-g-a-n-gEl-o'-tg-a  ye  shall  keep  her  for  me  (me-  ye;  19.1]; 

a-  her;  n-  me;  -gsl-  on  account  of;  -d-  directive;  -tg  stem  to 
put  ; -a  future) 

4a.  -xEl-  reflexive  form  of  -gsl-  on  account  of.  In  many  cases 
the  translation  for,,  on  account  of,  does  not  fit  in  this  case, 
although  the  etymological  relation  is  clear. 
n-d'-L-xsl-a-x  she  makes  it  for  herself  267.2  {n-  transitional  before 
vowel;  a-  she;  l-  it;  -xeI-  on  account  of;  -a-  directive;  -x  stem 
TO  DO,  TO  make) 

a-L-a-XE'l-tciam  it  combed  her  for  itself;  i.  e.,  she  combed  herself 
13.2  (o-  transitional;  l-  it;  a-  her;  -xeI-  on  account  of;  -tciam 
stem  combing) 

5.  -f/Em-  WITH,  NEAR. 

a-q-L-gEm-d'-tx-uit  somebody  stands  near  it  238.4  (a-  transitional ; 
2“  some  one,  transitive  subject;  L-it;  -g Em- near;  -o- directive; 
-tx  stem  TO  stand;  -{u)it  to  be  in  a state  [ § 29]) 
a-L-x-L-gE'm-^apko-x  it  steamed  itself  near  it  (a-  transitional ; l- 
it;  -X-  reflexive;  l-  it;  -gsm-  near;  -^apko  stem  to  steam;  -x 
usitative) 

5a.  -xEm,-  reflexive  form  of  -gEm-  with,  near. 

n-i-n-XEm-tce'na  he  lays  me  near  himself;  i.  e.,  I lay  him  near 
me  (n-  transitional  before  vowel;  i-  he;  n-  me;  -XEm-  near; 
-tce'na  stem  to  lay) 

c-xEm-l-d'it  they  two  stood  near  each  other  228.25  (c-  they  two; 
-XEm-  near;  -I-  stem  to  move  [?];  -a-it  to  be  in  a position) 

6.  -X-  ON  THE  GROUND. 

e'-x-o-c  he  is  on  the  ground  39.18  (e-  he;  -x-  on  ground;  -o- 
directive;  -c  stem  to  be) 

7.  ~^El~,  No  translation  can  be  given  for  this  element,  which  appears 

in  a position  analogous  to  the  other  adverbs  in  a few  verbal 
stems. 

-^El-kEl  to  see 
-^El-ge'l-ako  to  uncover 
-^El-tatkc  to  leave 
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§ 2(i.  Dhu'cfionaf  Prefixes 

1 use  this  term  for  a group  of  prefixes  which  are  difficult  to  classify. 
One  of  them  designates  undoubtedly  the  direction  toward  the 
sjieaker,  another  one  negates  the  direction  toward  an  object,  and  a 
third  one  seems  to  imply  direction  from  the  actor.  For  this  reason 
I have  applied  the  term  “ directional  prefixes,”  although  its  pro- 
priety is  not  quite  certain. 

1.  -0-,  a very  frequent  verbal  prefix  which  seems  to  indicate 
motion  away  from  the  actor,  although  this  significance  does 
not  readily  apply  in  all  cases.  This  jirefix  occurs  with  most 
verbs  and  immediately  precedes  the  stem. 

a-tc-i-d' -cg-am  he  takes  him  135.9  (-o-  directive;  -eg  stem  to 
take;  -am  completive) 
i-d'-c  he  is  {-o-  directive;  -c  stem  to  be) 

When  the  stem  begins  with  a velar,  a glottal  stoj),  or  a w,  the 
-0-  changes  to  -a-,  but,  when  not  accented,  it  remains  -o- 
before  stems  beginning  with  w. 

a-tc-i-d' -wa^  he  killed  him  23.20  {-a-  directive;  -wa^  stem  to  kill) 
tCE-n-u-wu'l^-aya  he  -will  eat  me  212.15 
a-tcE'-t-a-x  he  did  them  9.5  (-a-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 
a-tc-d' y-a-qc  he  hit  him  9.9  (-a-  directive;  -qc  stem  to  bite) 
a-q-i-a-^d'nim  some  one  laughs  at  him  184.3  {-a-  directive; 
-^dnirn  stem  to  laugh) 

This  change  is  evidently  secondary,  and  an  older  form — in  which 
d was  used  in  all  cases,  as  we  find  it  now  in  Upper  Chinook 
must  have  existed.  This  is  proved  by  the  persistence  of  o in 
place  of  all  a vowels  that  occur  after  this  stem,  even  when  the 
directive  o is  changed  into  a. 

tc-i-n-l-d'-x-d  he  will  make  him  for  me  69.25  (terminal  -d  for 
future  -a,  as  would  be  required  by  the  laws  of  vocalic  harmony 
if  the  directive  -a-  before  the  stem  -x  had  remained  -d-) 
a-tc-t-d'-x-dm  he  reached  them  191.12  (terminal  -dm  for  -am) 

This  explanation  does  not  account  for  a form  like  naiga'ttdm  she 
REACHES  HIM,  ill  wliicli  the  change  from  am  to  -dm  follows 
the  fortis  which  stands  for  tq.  (See  § 29.4.) 

The  directional  -d-  is  never  used  with  imperatives.  As  stated  in 
§ 22.  the  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  also  no  subject. 
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Intransitive  imperatives : 

ruE'-tx-uit  stand  up!  211.21  (m-  thou;  -tx  to  stand;  -uit  suffix 
[§29.1]) 

ms'-x-a-x  do!  15.25  (m-  thou;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do) 
niE'-Lx-a  go  to  the  beach  175.16  (m-  thou;  -lx  to  the  beach;  -a 
future) 

Transitive  imperatives ; 

e'-cg-am  take  him!  43.8  (e-  him;  -eg-  to  take;  -am  completion) 
d'-latcTc  lift  her!  15.7  (a-  her;  -latclc  to  lift) 

d'-t-lcL-a  carry  her  here!  15.24  (a-  her;  -t-  here  [§  26.2];  -Tcl  to 
carry;  -a  future) 

SE'-pEua  jump!  16.3  (se-  them  two,  namely,  the  legs;  -pEua  to 
jump) 

2.  -f-  designates  direction  toward  the  speaker. 

a-Tc-L-E'-t-lcL-avi  she  brought  it  124.24  {-t-  toward  speaker;  -Icl 
stem  TO  niiiNG;  -am  completion) 
a-LE'-t-ga  it  comes  flying  139.1  {-t-  toward  speaker;  -ga  to  fly) 
a-LE'-n-Jea-t-ga  it  comes  flying  over  me  {-k-  on) 

3.  -f-  potentiality,  i.  e.,  the  power  to  perform  an  act  moving  away 

from  the  actor,  Muthout  actual  motion  away.  This  prefix  is 
identical  vdth  the  preceding,  but,  according  to  its  sense,  it 
never  occurs  with  the  transitional. 
tc-LE-t-x  he  can  do  it  61.8  {-t-  potential;  -x  stem  to  do) 
q-tE'-t-piaLx-ax  somebody  can  gather  them  94.15  {-t-  potential; 
-piaLx  stem  to  gather  ; -x  usitative) 

4.  -/«•/-  negates  direction  toward  an  object,  and  thus  eliminates  one 

of  the  two  objects  of  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects,  and 
transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitives. 
a-q-i-L-gEm-d'-kte-x  somebody  pays  him  to  it  261.23  {-gmi-  vdth, 
near;  -o- directive;  -teething;  -x  usitative) 

a-tc-a-g Ein-ki' -kte  he  paid  her  161.9  {-gEm-  with;  -ki-  elimi- 
nates first  object;  -kte  thing) 

(i-L-k-L-o-kct  it  looked  at  it  256.8  (-o-  directive;  -ket  stem  to 
look) 

a-LE'-ki-kct  it  looked  218.9  {-ki-  eliminates  object;  -ket  stem 
TO  look) 

The  interpretation  of  these  forms  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The 
element  -t  occurs  also  as  the  stem  to  come,  and  the  forms  d'nd,  d' lo 
I,  IT  WENT,  suggest  tliat  -0  may  be  a stem  of  motion.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  first  and  third  prefixes  of  this  class  might  rather  form  com- 
pound stems  -with  a great  variety  of  other  stems.  The  potential  -t- 
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and  the  intransitive  -lei-,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  seem  to  occur  as 
stems  that  can  be  used  with  pronominal  elements  alone. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  analogy  between  the  prefixes 
-gd-  and  -gEvn  and  their  reflexives  -xeI-  and  -xrrm-  (§  25)  and  the  two 
forms  -ki-  and  -x-.  However,  since  -ki-  never  occurs  with  following 
directive  -5-  or  -a-,  while  -x-  appears  frequently  combined  with  it, 
this  analogy  may  be  due  to  a mere  coincidence. 

It  would  seem  that  the  directive  -o-  is  always  retained  after  Z-,  and 
sometimes  after  -g^l-,  -gErn-,  -xeI-,  -xetti-,  but  that  it  never  occurs 
with  other  adverbial  elements. 

§ 27.  Verbal  Stems 

The  verbal  stems  are  either  simple  or  compound.  It  was  stated  in 
the  preceding  section  that  what  we  called  the  prefixes  -t-  and  -d- 
may  be  stems  expressing  to  come  and  to  go.  There  are  a number  of 
verbal  stems  which  appear  with  great  frequency  in  composition,  and 
almost  always  as  second  elements  of  verbal  compounds.  All  of  these 
express  local  ideas.  They  are: 

(1)  -pa  motion  out  of. 

(2)  -p!  motion  into. 

(3)  -wuld  motion  up. 

(4)  -tcu  motion  down. 

(5)  -LX  motion  from  cover  to  open. 

(6)  -pick  motion  from  open  to  cover. 

We  find,  for  instance — 

n-e'-t-p!  he  comes  in  211.18  {-t  toward  speaker;  -p!  motion  into) 

a-L-d'-pa  he  goes  out  46.8  (-o-  directive;  -pa  motion  out  of) 

a-k-L-d'-ket-ptek  she  carries  it  up  from  the  beach  163.11  {-ket-  to 
carry;  -pick  motion  from  open  to  cover,  especially  up  from 
beach) 

a-n-o'-tct-wvlxt  I travel  up  in  canoe  (-tet  motion  on  water;  -wuld 
motion  upward) 

There  are  a few  cases  in  which  these  verbs  appear  in  first  position 
in  the  compound  verb. 

n-e'-LX-Lait  he  goes  to  the  beach  and  stays  there  (-lx  motion 
from  cover  to  open,  especially  from  land  to  sea;  -zait  to  stay) 

Compounds  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  much  rarer. 

a-tc-a-i-nE-mo'k !-^oya-ko  he  makes  her  (the  breath)  in  his  throat 
be  between;  i.  c.,  he  chokes  him  (-ti-  in;  -mok-  throat,  - oya 
to  be  between;  -ako  around) 
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Here  belong  also  the  compounds  mtli  t!d  well 

e-t!d'-cg-am  hold  him  well!  44.15  {-Ho-  well;  -eg  to  take,  hold; 
-am  completion) 

The  idea  around  {-ako)  does  not  seem  to  occur  independently, 
and  is  therefore  treated  in  the  next  section. 

Snjpxes  (§§  2H-3S) 

§ 28.  GENEBAL  BEMARKS 

According  to  their  significance  and  position,  the  verbal  suffixes 
may  be  classified  in  five  groups: 

First,  generic  suffixes : 

1.  -a-it  to  be  in  a position. 

2.  -amit  to  cause. 

3.  -x'it  to  be  made  to. 

4.  -am  to  complete  a motion,  to  go  to. 

Second,  local  suffixes: 

5.  -alco  around. 

Third,  semi-temporal  suffixes: 

6.  -tek  to  begin. 

7.  -I  repetition,  so  far  as  characteristic  of  an  action. 

8.  -L  continued  repetition. 

9.  -Em  repetition  at  distinct  times. 

10.  -a-itx  habitually. 

Fourth,  temporal  and  semi-temporal  suffixes,  always  following  the 
preceding  group : 

11.  -X  customary. 

'12.  -t  perfect. 

13.  -a  future. 

Fifth,  terminal  suffixes: 

14.  -e  successful  completion. 

On  the  whole,  the  suffixes  appear  in  the  order  here  given,  although 
sometimes  a different  order  seems  to  be  found.  In  the  following  list 
the  combinations  of  suffixes  so  far  as  found  are  given. 

§ 29.  GENERIC  SUFFIXES 

1.  -a-it  TO  BE  IN  A POSITION.  Followed  by  -amit  (2).  -rit  (3),  -tek 
(6),  and  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-y-d'-L-a-it  he  sits,  he  is  212.16  (-o  directive;  -l  stem  to  sit) 
d-k-L-a-qa'n-a-it  she  laid  it  44.9  {-a  directive  before  g;  stem 
-gEU  [accented  before  vowel  becomes  -ga/n]  long  thing  lies) 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  I— 10 38  §§  28,  29 
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After  Ic  sounds  with  u tinge,  this  ending  is  -uit;  after  a terminal  o, 
it  seems  to  be  -it. 


2.  -am  if  to  cause.  Preceded  by  -a-it  (1);  followed  by  -ako  (5),  -I 

. (7),  -Em  (9),  and  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-L-g-d-L-d'it-amit  it  causes  her  to  sit  249.3  (combined  with  -a-it) 
a-tc-d' -ktcikt-amit  he  roasted  her  94.4 

After  a terminal  o,  the  two  vowels  o and  a are  contracted  to  d. 

Or-tc-i-u-ngd' -mit  he  causes  him  to  run  (=  he  carries  him  away) 

3.  -.r'it,  with  intransitive  verbs,  to  be  caused;  with  transitive 

verbs,  this  suffix  forms  a passive.  Preceded  by  -a-it  (1),  -tck 
(6) ; followed  by  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-L-u-wd'-x'it  it  is  causeif  to  be  pursued 
a-n-o-qun-d'it-x'it  I was  caused  to  fie  down  45.5 
a-y-d-ld' -tcku-x'it  he  was  made  to  begin  to  rise  137.5 

4.  -am  to  complete  a motion,  to  go  to.  Followed  by  all  the  suf- 

fixes of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 

a-tc-i-'t-kh-am  he  came  to  take  him  26.6 
n-i-xa-t-ngd'-p!-am  he  arrives  inside  running 
When  the  directive  -o-  is  changed  to  an  -a-  before  k sound,  and 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  harmony,  the  a in  am 
would  have  to  be  changed  into  -o-,  this  change  is  made,  even 
though  the  a before  the  k sound  is  substituted  for  the  -d. 

a-tc-t-a'-x-dm  he  did  them  reacliing  (he  reached  them) 
a-q-L-g-a'-^-dm  some  one  met  it  117.24 

This  -d-  is  retained  even  where  the  -t-  is  substituted  for  -o-. 

n-a-i-ga'-t!-dm  she  reached  him  (for  naiga'tqam) 

After  I,  n,  a,  e,  I,  d,  u tliis  ending  takes  the  form  -mam. 

Lgd'lsmam  go  and  take  it  25.26 
extkiuEmam  go  and  search  for  him  25.14 
nxdguile'mama  I shall  go  to  shoot  birds 
ahgdguixe'mam  they  invited  them  98.19 
aqaxiktcgd'mam  one  gives  her  in  marriage  250.19 

The  form  ayd'yam  he  arrives,  from  d'yd  he  goes,  forms  an 


apparent  exception  to  this  rule.  Presumably  the  verb  to  go 
contains  a stem  -y-  which  is  suppressed  in  some  forms. 

§29 


from  stem  to  stand 
from  stem  -cfc“  hot 
from  stem  -x  to  do 


mif-tx-uit  stand! 
a^L-d'-ck-uit\i  is  hot  174.13 
Ix-Or-x-d'it-a  we  shall  do  136.14 
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§ 30.  LOCAL  SUFFIXES 

5.  -ako  AROUND.  Preceded  by  -amit  (2) ; followed  by  -x  (11),  -it  (1). 

With  -L  it  amalgamates  by  metathesis  (see  § 31.8). 

m-i-t-El-m-d'Jco  you  distribute  him  among  them  154.4 
n-e'-x-L-ako  he  goes  around  him  88.24 
n-e-x-k!e'ni-akd  he  wraps  it  around  himself  138.9 
The  significance  of  this  suffix  is  often  only  inadequately  rendered 
by  the  word  around. 
a-n-e'-x-k-ako  I get  the  better  of  him 
a-q-i-^El-ge'l-ako  cover  is  taken  off  329.6 
n-i-xe'qaw-akd  he  dreams  22.11 

Preceded  by  -amit: 

a-q-i-XL-d'mit-ako  some  one  was  made  to  be  around  him 
Followed  by  -it: 

a-L-awe-d'y-aku-it  he  inclosed  them 

§ 31.  SEMI-TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES 

6.  -teJi  TO  BEGIN.  Preceded  by  -a-it  (1),  -ako  (5);  followed  by  -am 

(4)  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 
n-d'-wi-tck  she  dances  (d'-^-l  she  dances  always) 
n-kLl'wa-tck  I begin  to  paddle  {n-kie'wa-l  I am  paddliog) 

7.  -I  repetition,  as  characteristic  of  an  action.  Followed  by  -mam 

(4),  -sm  {9),-a-itx  (10),  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
groups. 

a-g-i-o'-l-sl  she  shook  him  72.24 
n-e'-k-Lxe-l  he  crawled  about  95.14 

a-tg-i-o-msl-d'l-Emam-x  they  went  to  buy  him  260.15  (,-dl  on 
account  of  accent  preceding  Z) 

These  forms  are  used  very  often  with  verbal  nouns: 
e-ctxu-l  what  is  carried  on  back 
e'-tcxEm-al  what  is  boiled  185.7 
k-tgE'-ka-l  those  who  fly  60.5 

After  n as  terminal  sound  of  the  stem,  the  Z of  this  suffix  becomes 
n (see  § 8). 

8.  -L  continued  repetition.  This  suffix  exhibits  a number  of  curious 

traits  in  the  manner  in  which  it  enters  into  combination  with 
words.  It  is  only  rarely  suffixed  without  causing  changes  in 
the  preceding  elements  of  the  word.  Often  after  t,  m,  x,  u,  it 
appears  in  the  form  -nih. 
k-c-il-a' -^-om-nih  always  arriving 
a-cg-i-d'-qc-im-nih  they  two  took  him  here  and  there 
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Lk-c-il-'pe'xu-niL  she  blows  it  up  238.10 
Lg-e'-ctxo-niL  he  will  carry  him  on  his  hack  110.9 
h-iJc-t-d-Ld't-niL  one  who  always  shoots  (dLsease)  200.16 
a-tc-L-El-^em-niL  he  always  f^ives  food  to  him  22.12 


In  certain  cases,  perhaps  by  assimilation  or  metathesis,  an  -Z- 
appears  inserted  in  the  syllable  preceding  the  suflix  -l. 


a-tc-L-d'-tipa  he  dips  it  up 
a-(j-i-d' -lapa  she  digs  it  out 
a-yd'm-xg-ako  I am  before 
you 

a-hk-t-d'^uP  it  eats  them 
45.27 


n-L-d-te'lipL  T dip  it  up  often 
a-k-L-d-ld'lEpL  she  digs  it  often 
Or-yam-xg-d'lukL  I am  always  be- 
fore you 

i-k!e'-widElqL  food 


Following  an  m or  n the  inserted  sound  is  generally  n. 

a- ik-c-i-k- ikd' n-akd  it  steps  a- Lk-c-i-k-Lkd'nanuk lx  she 

across  steps  across  264.14 

9.  -Em  distribution  at  distinct  times,  probably  related  to  -ma  (see 

§ 38.2).  Preceded  by  -amit  (2),-Z  (8);  followed  usually  by -x 

(11). 

a-tc-L-kxotE'qo-im-x  he  always  stood  on  them  severally  98.6 
a-Lg-i-o-pcd'tet-Em-x  he  hides  it  everywhere  199.18 
a-L-x-d' -x-um-x  they  always  did  here  and  there  228.8 

10.  HABITUALI.Y.  Always  terminal ; often  preceded  by -sm  (9), 
and  -L  (8). 

a-L-x-^d'tdi-a-itx  she  always  bathes  256.14  (probably  with  -l[8]) 
a-y-d' -tx-nit-a-itx  he  always  stood  109.2 

a- Lk- L-d-ld'lEp L-a-itx  the}^  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  continually 
74.18 


§ 32.  TEMPORAL  AND  SEMI-TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES 

11.  -X  CUSTOMARY.  Preceded  by  all  prefixes  except  -e  (14). 
a^Lk-t-d'-k^L-x  it  is  customary  that  they  carry  them  267.16 
a-L-x-^d't-am-x  it  is  customary  that  she  goes  bathing  245.1 1 

12.  -t  PERFECT.  Preceded  by  all  sullixes;  followed  by  -e. 

tg-i-d'-wa-t  they  have  followed  him  139.2 
tc-i-gE'n-xad-t-e  he  has  taken  care  of  him  133.20 

13.  -ft  FUTURE.  Preceded  by  all  suffixes.  This  suflix  draws  the 

accent  towuird  the  end  of  the  word. 

n-i-0-cg-d'm.-a  I shall  take  him 
q-o-pid'LX-a  some  one  wiW  catch  her  15.19 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  suffix  -am  takes  the  form  -dm  (see 
p.  605),  namely,  after  k sounds,  which  would  normally  require  o 
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in  harmony  with  the  directive  -o-  that  has  changed  to  -a-,  the 
future  is  -o. 

tc-i^-l-af-x-d  he  will  make  him  for  me  70.6 
After  stems  ending  in  a vowel  the  future  is  generally  -ya. 
m-xa-t-go'-ya  you  ■will  come  back  212.2 
yam-xonenemaf -ya  I shall  show  you  234.11 
In  Kathlamet  the  future  has  also  a prefix,  a-  or  al-  (see  § 17.3). 


14.  -e  SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION.  This  suffix  is  always  terminal.  Its 
significance  is  not  quite  certain. 
n-i-go'-ptcg-am-e  finally  he  came  up  to  the  woods  166.8 
It  occurs  very  often  with  the  meaning  across. 

a-tc-d'-lc-xone  he  carried  her  across  on  his  shoulder  27.8 
mc-i-gd'tct-am-a-e  you  will  get  across  51.6 


The  pronominal  parts  of  the  noun  have  been  discussed  in  § 18. 
It  is  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  gender  of  nouns. 

Nouns  may  be  masculine,  feminine,  neuter,  dual,  or  plural.  It 
would  seem  that  originally  these  forms  were  used  with  terms  having 
natural  gender,  with  sexless  objects,  and  objects  naturally  dual  and 
plural.  At  present  the  use  of  these  elements  has  come  to  be  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
regarding  their  use. 

In  the  following  a summary  of  the  use  of  gender  and  number  -will 
be  given. 

(1)  Masculine  and  feminine  respectively  are  terms  designating 
men  and  women. 

In  all  these  terms  the  idea  of  indefiniteness  of  the  individual, 
corresponding  to  the  indefinite  article  in  English,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  neuter;  like  ikd'nax  the  chief,  Lkd'nax  a chief. 


§ 33.  TERMINAL  SUFFIX 


The  Noun  (§§  S4-43) 

§ 34.  GENDER 


Masculine 


Feminine 


I'Tcala  man 
ikldsJcs  boy 
iqloa'lipx  youth 
e'pL^au  widower 
iqleyd'qxut  old  man 
ela'etix'  male  slave 


d^d'Tcuil  woman 
okloslcs  girl 
oxo't.'au  virgin 
d'pL^au  widow 
dqloeyd'qxut  old  woman 
dla'etix'  female  slave 
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(2)  Large  animals  are  masculine,  as: 


badger  -liunpEn  {-ple'cxac, 
Katlilamet)  L;  feminine 

SKUNK 

bear,  black -i'isxai  (sqe'ntxoa, 
Katlilamet) 
bear,  cinnamon  -tlsk 
bear,  grizzly  -ca'yim 
beaver  -^ena,  -qoa-ine'ne 
{-qd'nuk,  Katlilamet) 
bird  (sp.  ?)  -tcu'yam 
bird  (sp.  ?)  -po'epoe 
bird  -qso'tlotlot 
bullfrog  -qloatE'xexe 
deer  -mafcEU  {-Id'lax,  Katlila- 
met) 

coyote  -V.d'lapas 

rat  -qd'lapas  (Katlilamet) 

buffalo  -td'iha 

crane  -qod'sqoas 

crow  (mythical  name)  -Laqio' 

duck  (sp.?)  -we'guic 

eagle,  bald-headed  -nine'x'd 

elk  -md'lak 

a small  fish  -qalE'xlEX 

fish-hawk  -Itcap 

grass-frog  -q ! EUd'neqen 

gull  -qone'qone 

hawk  -t.'e't.'e 

heron  -q!oa'sk!oai,  -qulqul 
horse  -ke'utan 
humming-bird  -tsEiitSEn 
blue  jay  -qe'cqec 
kingfisher  -po'tsidal 
lizard  (?)  -kine'pEt 
mallard-duck(male)-ame''M;a^ 


mink  -yalElLX,  -po'sta  {-ko’ sa- 
lt, Katlilamet) 
mountain-goat  -ci'xq 
mussel,  small  -tgue'imatk) 
mussel,  large  -nid\matk) 
otter  -nand'muks 
owl  -qoe'lqoel 
oyster  -lo'tlox 
panther  -k'.oa'yawo, 
pike  -qoqo 
porcupine  -cslqElq 
rabbit  -ske'epxoa  i-kanamiE'- 
nem,  Katlilamet) 
raccoon  -qloala's  {-Latd't, 
Katlilamet) 
raven  -koale'xoa 
salmon,  fall  -qElEina 
salmon,  spring  -gu'nat 
salmon,  steel-head  -goane'x’ 
sea-lion  -ge'pix'L 
sea-otter  -Id'ke 
shag  -patywe 
shark  -kid'yicx 
skate  -aid'iu 
snake  -tciau 
sperm  whale  -mokHxi 
squirrel  -k'.d'utEn 
sturgeon  -nd'qdn 
sturgeon,  green  -kaLe'nax 
swan  -qeld'q 
turtle  -Laxoa 
whale  - kole 
lynx  -2)uk 
wolf  -le'q.'am 
woodpecker  -qstd'konkon 


(3)  Small  animals  are  feminine,  as: 

beetle  — hic  chipmunk  - tsikiii  (^-gusgu  s, 

bird  (sp.  ?)  -pe'qciuc  Katlilamet)  ^ 

bird  (sp.  ?)  -tde'nakoaekoae  mud  clam  -'i^e 

sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -Lqekc  fresh-water  clam  - sala 

sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -cxvle'x  cormorant  -'wanid 

chicken-hawk  -'npitc  crane  -qlucpale' 
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crow  -Tcluno  {-tld'ntsa,  Ka- 
thlamet) 

killer-whale  -gaid'mat 
dogfish  (see  shark)  -qlod'icx 
eagle  -tdalddd'k 
fawn  of  deer  -qle'xcap 
fish  (sp.  ?)  -nd'wan 
fish  (sp.  1)  -klotaqe' 
fish  (sp.  ?)  -'leIo 
flounder  -pkicx 
frog  -cue' ee 

halibut  -Ltdald'c  (said  to  be 
borrowed  from  Quinault) 
louse  -qct 
maggot  -moa 

mallard-duck  (female)  -goe'x- 
goex 

mole  -ce'ntan 

mosquito  -jy-'onats.'Ekts.'Ek 
mouse  -kd'lxul  i-cd,  Kathla- 
met) 

newt  -qosd'na,  -latse'rriEnmEn 
screech-owl  -cxux 


pheasant  (?)  -ni'ctxuic 
pigeon  -qa/ruEn 
porgy  -qalxt! e'tyix 
porpoise  -kd'tckdtc 
robin  -tsid'stsias 
salmon,  calico  - laatcx 
salmon,  silver-side  -qaWEn 
salmon,  blue-back  -tsoyeha 
seal  - Ixaiu  i-qe'sgoax,  Kath- 
lamet) 

sea-lion,  young  - xoe 
skunk  -pEupEU  (masculine 
badger) 

snail  -ts ! Eme'nxan 
snail  -ts ! Emd'ikxan 
snail  -L.'e'xtan 
snipe  -e'xsa 

teal-duck  -muntste'ktslek 
trout  -pid'ld 
trout  (?)  -qje'xone 
woodpecker  (female)  -'kxuLpa 
woodpecker  (male)  -ntciawi'ct 
wasp  -'-pa 


(4)  Very  few  animals  are  neuter,  as: 

shellfish  (sp.?)  -k'.iLa'ta 
crab  -quLxe'la  ( = one  who 
crawls  much) 


bird  -Id'lax  (-plE'cp.'EC,  Ka- 
thlamet) 

dog  -ke'wisx  {-k.'u'k.'ut,  Ka- 
thlamet) 

(5)  Almost  all  nouns  expressing 
-nu'kstx  smallness 
-Qc!e)slL  sharpness 
-xalx'te  flatness 
-pik  heavy  weight 
-'tsiaxan  large  belly 
-wa  expense 
-qlatxal  badness 
-' qle'latcx'ena  meanness 
-Iqle'latcx'ita  quiet 
-yuL  !l  pride 
-k.’oaci^dmit)  fear 
-kd'kxuL  homesickness  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 
-kand'te  life 
-tsd'tsa  cold 


qualities  are  masculine,  as: 

-Ikuile  similarity 
-'tukhlx  good  luck 
-'id a sickness 
-'pIonEukan  blindness 
-kunanEm  diligence 
-(Jci)ma'tct{amit)  shame 
-Likin  bow  legs 
- iklop  being  squeezed  out 
(=  one-eyed) 

-^e'wam  sleepiness  (subject  of 
transitive  verb,  and  pos- 
sessive) 

-'ic.'pua;  round  head  (=  fore- 
head) 

-plaqa  flat  head 
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-mpMukt  blackened  face, 
Qd)matck.sY>oia,  painted  face 
-tckc  stench 
-q'.ES  sweet  smell 
-tsIemEU  sweetness 

- l!l  bitterness 

- Lelam  ten 
-I'lamonak  hundred 
-Umoil  experience  (from  t!d 

good) 

-Qce)t!di  V , 

-'t'.dxdtskini  ^ 

The  following  are  exceptions: 

Feminine 

-xti  smokiness  (=  cataract 
of  eye) 

-Id  hunger  (subject  of  tran- 
sitive verb) 

-xax  sadness 
-patseu  red  head 

-'Tc^lU  custom 
-Irihau  taboo 


-t’.dxahimit  (=  good-  mind) 
cleverness 

-Lime'nxut  lie  of  a male  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 

-qd' Lf/EleViG  of  a female  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 
-'ma- act  of  hitting  (=  to  hit) 
-kakamit  mind  ( = to  think) 
-qalqt  a wail  (=  to  wail) 
-kux  smell  ( = to  smell) 


-m^d  what  is  chewed 
-qdtek  cold  in  head 

Neuter 

-xauyam  what  excites  sym- 
pathy 

Plural 

-iki)pd'lau  witchcraft 
-'katakox  cleverness 


(6)  The  verbal  noun  corresponding  to  the  past-passive  participle 


is  generally  masculine,  as: 

LxalEmax  what  is  eaten 
-tcxEmal  what  is  boiled 
-ctxul  what  is  carried 


-kle'wulal  what  has  been 
picked 

-xdtekin  work 


Exceptions  to  this  rule  are — 

d'mEl  purchase  money  lid'pdna  what  has  been 

brought  to  him 


(7)  Nouns  formed  from  particles  arc  generally  masculine,  as: 
-yuLll  pride  (from  yutll)  ■ -giiqlup  cut  (from  Lq'.up) 

-k.'e'wax  flower  (from  wax)  -ge' LlmEni  IrriEn  syphilis 

-^axd'mi  copper  (from  wax)  from  LlrriEn  rotten) 

-klwac^d'mi  fear  (from  k!wac) 


(8)  No  rules  can  be  given  for  the  gender  of  other  nouns. 
Masculine  are,  for  instance: 

-md'ma  pewter  wort 
-L^a  body 
-qtq  head 
§34 
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-cqt  mouth,  beak,  bill 
-mist  beak 
-tuk  neck 
-mxtc  heart 
-to  breast 
-wan  belly 
-itcx  tail 
-fote  arm 
-jm'tfat  net 
-tcEltcEl  brass  buttons 
-Icupku'f  short  dentalia 
-qa'lxal  gambling-disks 
-LlalLlal  gambling-disks 
-q!a'lq!al  short  baton 
-qo'mxom  cedar-bark  basket 
-L.hmalJcL.'uwalJc  mud 
-q’.e'qotqot  fever 
-'pqunx  large  round  sijruce- 
root  basket  (f.  small  round 
spriice-root  basket) 

-ctde'ct  clam  basket 
-max  bay,  sea,  river 
-^d'h  blanket 
-'Ik'au  cradle 
-'qez  creek,  brook 
-ktcxEm  dance  of  shaman 
-tq  digging-stick 
-^am  dish 

-j)qon  down  of  bird 
-qcil  fish-trap 

Feminine  are,  for  instance, 

-'kta  thing 
-qat  wind 
-'^Elqsl  polypodium 
-cd'qcaq  pteris 
-pld'xplox  elbow 
-tcxd'ltcxol  lungs 
-SE'qsEq  buck-skin 
-Tdoye'Tdoye  finger-ring 
-ga'cgas  sealing-spear 
-'^wisqwis  breaking  of  wind 
-LklEnhldEn  open  basket 
-IexIex  scales 
-IsmlEm  rotten  wood 


-ci'kc  friend 
-pxil  grease 
-lx  ground,  earth 

- Lan  short  thong,  string,  pin 

for  blanket 

-cgan  cedar  (f.  bucket,  cup; 
n.  plank) 

-tsoL  harpoon-shaft 

- msta  hat 
-tOL  heat 
-Jc'ik  hook 
-kd'pa  ice 
-paqc  boil,  itch 
-Tcxdn  leaf 

-'m^ECx  log,  tree,  wood  (f.  ket- 
tle)' 

-LkuiLx  mat 
-pd'Jcxal  mountain 
-siJc  paddle 
-^apta  roe 
-pa-it  rope 
-nxat  plank 
-gd'cax  sky 

-tcxa  point  of  sealing-spear 
-Tcd'wok  shaman’s  guardian 
spirit 

-do  horn  spoon 

- maktc  spruce 

-qd'naJcc  stone  (f.  large  bowl- 
der) 

-tspux  forehead 
-utca  ear 
-atcx  tooth 
-^atcx  chest 
-mo'kue  tlmoat 
-kutcx  bark 
-putc  anus 
-kci  finger 
-pxa  alder-bark 
-Hs'm  bark 
-piL'.ike  bow 
-Le'qtSEn  box 
-pd'utc  crab-apple 
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-^alEVtckix  lire 
-'gai  lish-weir 
-lalx  camass 
-tcala  grindstone 
-mala  marrow,  kernel 
-'pul  night,  darkness 
-ind'p  ])lank 
-(jd'we  raspberry 
-mopa  rushes 
Neuter  are,  for  instance, 
-tsE'xtSEX  gravel,  thorn 
-quld'^ula  egg 
-paa  nape 
-list  tail  of  fish 
-^wit  leg 
-pc  foot 
-qxq  armor 


-gu'nlcxun  salal-berry 
-slcL  sinew 

-icin  stump,  foot  of  tree 
-^d'mx  sun 
-e'xatk  trail 

-md'tan  twine  of  willow-bark 
-'pcam  piece  of  twine 
-tcd'nix  wedge 
-pLX  well 

-qoaq  blanket 
-'^a’tcau  grease 
-'skuic  mat  bag 
-'to  milk,  breast 
-tcuq  water 
-kckul'  pitch  wood 


The  number  of  these  words  that  appear  only  in  the  neuter  gender 
is  so  small  that  we  may  almo.st  suspect  that  the  neuter  was  until 
recently  indefinite  and  used  to  indicate  both  indefinite  singular  and 

plural.  ^ dual  and  plukal 


(1)  Nouns  that  are  naturally  dual  are; 


CEqoala'la  double-barreled 


gun 


cikfdk  double  ball  for  game 
ci'lxatct  bed  platform  on  sides 
of  house 

sxutso'osiq  bed  platform  in 
front  and  rear  of  house 
SLan  bowstring 
cLd'nist  two-stranded  twine 


ckucku'c  testicles 
sxost  eyes,  face 
ckvlkulb'h  spear 
CKintk  spit  for  roasting 
CE'qxd  double-pointed  arrow 
cpd'ix  blanket  made  of  two 
deer-skins 
ctdd'maq  castorium 
c^dld'l  ground-hog  blanket, 
made  of  two  skins 

There  are  other  words  that  are  always  dual,  for  the  form  of  which 
no  reason  can  be  given,  as: 

ckd'kole  eel  ckaqE'l  dentalia  of  the  length 

CEuqetqe't  hawk  , of  40  to  a fathom 

SE'ntEptEp  shrew  half-fathom 

f'otterfly  ‘ cge'caniexn-root{p\.dyue.  can) 

(21  Nouns  that  arc  naturally  plural  are:  _ 

tqamild'lEq  sand  tloL  house  ( = dwelling  of  sev- 

tE'pso  grass  oral  families) 

tkte'ma  property  tkEmdin  ashes 
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In  otlier  cases  where  the  noun  occurs  always  with  plural  prefix  the 


reason  is  not  apparent,  as  in : 
td'ta-is  codfish 
tme'n^a  flounder 
ttsH'laq  grasshopper 


txt  smoke 
t-'sTcd  tattooing 
tEm^a'ema  prairie 


§ 36.  SECONDABY  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  GENDEB 


Masculine  and  feminine  have  assumed  the  secondary  significance  of 
Jargeness  and  smallness.  This  feature  appears  most  clearly  in  those 
cases  in  which  a stem  used  as  a masculine  expresses  a large  object, 
while  as  a feminine  it  expresses  a similar  smaller  object.  Examples 
of  this  use  are: 


I'pEnpEU  badger 
e'pqunx  large  round  spruce- 
root  basket 
e'cgan  cedar 
e'm^ECx  log,  tree,  wood 
One  example  at  least  of  the 
notice: 


d'pEnpEn  skunk 
o'pqunx  small  round  spruce- 
root  basket 
o'cgan  basket,  cup 
o'm^fica:  kettle 

e relation  has  come  to  my 


iqd'nahc  stone  dqd'nakc  large  bowlder 

In  one  case  the  feminine  pronoun  expresses  plurality: 

■ ikam'm  canoe  dkunl'm  canoes 

There  are  also  a few  cases  in  which  smallness  is  expressed  by  what 
appears  to  be  the  dual  form: 

ikam'm  canoe  s^ame'ksds  toy  canoe 

skEnl'm  toy  canoe 


§ 37.  GENDEB  OF  PLUBAL 


The  use  of  the  pronouns  for  expressing  plurality  has  come  to  be 
exceedingly  irregular.  The  verbal  forms  suggest  that  originally  t- 
was  the  true  third  person  plural,  which  was  perhaps  originally  used 
for  human  beings  only. 

(1)  Many  plurals  of  words  designating  human  beings  retain  the 


man 
women 
children 
virgin 


pronoun  t-. 

Singular  Plural 

I'kala  tkd'lauks 

td'uEmckc 
tqd'cdcinikc 

ohd'V.au  thatlaund'na 

old  man  iqleyo'qxut  tqfeyo'qtikc 

In  some  cases  a more  indefinite  number  may  be  expressed  by  l-. 
Thus  we  find  for  women  both  hd'uEmckc  and  td'nEmckc]  for  common 
PERSON  Lxald'yuema  and  txald'yuema. 
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(2)  The  articles  used  in  the  majority 
rality  are  t-  and  l-.  Examples  of  these 


of  cases  for  expressing  phi- 
are  the  following: 


Singular 

Plural 

beak 

e'-mxst 

t-mectkc 

belly 

e = wan  ‘ 

t = unaks  ‘ 

binl  (sp.  ?) 

x-j)d'epoe 

t-poepd'yukc 

blanket 

e-^d'lc 

V.dkkc  (also  indefinite 
L^dk) 

cheek 

X = xuElqtan ' 

t = 'mElqtanuks  ‘ 

crane 

i-qod'cqoac 

t-goacgod'  c Eke 

deer 

e-md'cEn 

t-macd'nukc 

a bird 

ents'.x 

tEutslE'xukc 

eye 

e'-qxdt 

i-qa'iske  (dual  s-qoct) 

dorsal  fin 

e'-gala 

t-kala{xkc) 

monster 

Iqctxe'hau 

t-qctxeLd'wukc 

pectoral  fins 

t-qoed'nxkc 

arrow 

d'-kulaxtan 

i-kalax'tansma 

bunch  of  grass 

d-pd'wiV 

t-pd’wil^-ma 

chicken-hawk 

d'-npitc 

tE-npx'tckc  and 

LE-npx'tckc 

coat 

d-q!oe'  Lxap 

t-qUhxd'  puke  and 

L-q!eLxd'  puke 

chipmunk 

d'-ts!ikin 

t,E'-ts!ikin 

flounder 

d-ld'ta-xs 

iE-ld'ta-is 

dip-net 

d-k!unxd'fe 

t-k!anxd'te 

board 

LE'-cgan 

tE'-cgan 

bird 

L-ld'lEX 

t-lald'xukc 

albatross 

x-td'mEla 

L-tam  Eld'yikc 

open-work  clam 
basket 

x'-cklaU 

L-ck!ald'yukc 

large  cedar-bark 

x-qd'mxdm 

L-qdrnxd'mukc 

basket 

grizzly-bear 

eyelashes 

bailer 


x-cdyxm 

\ 

o-^oetewd'  Lxte 
d-Lk!t:'nk!  EU 


L-cayd'mukc 
L-lxd'iks 
iJitexod'  Lxte 
iI’lEnLk.'d'nuJcc 


round  basket 

o'-pqunx 

Lpqu'nxukc 

long  baton 

d'-kumatk 

LE'-kuxnatk 

belt 

d'-koema 

LE'-keina 

bucket 

d'-egan 

LE'-cgEn-ma 

antler 

L-^E'tcam 

L-^atcd'ma 

mountain-goat 

L-qoa'q 

L-qoa'q-ma 

blanket 

iTliPSlgn 

= indicates  that  a jiossessive  pronoun 

is  hero  required. 
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(3)  There  are  a few  cases  in  which  the  article  5-  is  used  for  express- 


ing the  plural,  as: 


Singular  Plural 

o'hqekc  d'-Lqelcc 

ikanl'm  o-kunl'm 

u-tc  !aktc  !d'k  v^tc  !aktc  Id'kciniks 

(only  used  in  tale) 

(4)  A number  of  words  whose  plural  was  originally  a distributive 
retain  the  masculine  pronoun,  as: 


coat 

canoe 

eagle 


abalone 

bone  arrow-point 
short  baton 
black  bear 
buck-skin  straps 
cedar 
elk 

female 


Singular 

i-kte'luwa-itk 

i-gd'ma(tk) 

i-q!d'lqal 

i-i'tsxut 

e'-cgan 

i-md'lak 

e'-nemckc 


Plural 

i-kfeluwd'itgEma 

i-gomd'tgEma 

i-q!alq!ald'ma 

i-i'tsxut  Etna 

i-t!d'lEqEma 

e'-cgEUEma 

i-md'lakuma 

e-nemckcd'ma 


Not  all  words  of  this  type,  however,  retain  the  masculine  pro- 


noun, as: 
bay 

small  bluff 
creek 


Singular. 

e'-muL 

i-kaldd'lat 

e'-qeL 


disease  e'-tc!a 


Plural. 

LE-md'  LE-ma 
L-kak  !d'latE-ma 
t!d'  LETfna  (fortis  for 
elided  q,  see  § 6.3) 
t-tc!d'ma 


Feminine  distributives  do  not  seem  to  retain  their  gender,  as: 


Singular 

arrow  o'kulaitan 

bunch  of  grass  d-j)d'wil^ 

dip-net  d'-nuxcin 


Plural 

t-kalai'  tauE-ma 
t-'pd'wiP-ma 
L-nuxd' UE-ma 


§ 38.  PLURAL  SUFFIXES 

(1)  Besides  the  use  of  pronominal  gender  for  designating  plurality, 
Chinook  seems  to  have  distinguished  human  beings  from  other  nouns 
also  by  the  use  of  a separate  plural  suffix  -ike,  -uks  the  use  of  which  for 
human  beings  is  illustrated  by  the  examples  given  in  § 37.1.  At 
present  the  ending  -uks  is  used  for  forming  the  plural  of  many  words, 
including  names  of  animals  and  of  inanimate  objects. 

On  the  whole,  this  suffix  is  accompanied  by  a shift  of  the  accent  to 
the  penultima.  ^Vlien  the  last  vowel  is  the  obscure  e followed  by  an 
I,  m,  or  n,  it  is  lengthened  to  d under  the  stress  of  the  accent  (see  § 5) ; 
-e  changes  in  these  cases  to  -dy. 
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The  followinfr  tire  examples  of  the  shift  of  accent  without  accom- 


panying change  of  vowel ; 


Singular 

Plural 

owl 

i-qoe'lqoel 

t-qoelqoe'luks 

crane 

i-qod'cqoac 

t-goacgndi'  eske 

large  cedar-bark 
basket 

i-qd'mxdm 

L~qdmxd'mukc 

Tillamook  Indian 

Lle'lem 

THle'muks 

dog 

L-ke'wucx 

t-kewu'exEks 

coat 

o-q!oe'  Lxap 

L-q!eLxd'pukc 

fawn 

o-q!oe'xcap 

t-q!excd' puks 

twine 

c-Ld'nict 

Lane'etuks 

sea-lion 

i-ge/pix’L 

i-gipe'x'Luks 

eight 

ksto'xtkin 

kstoxtke'niks  (eight  per- 
sons) 

moon 

o-kLE'men 

L-kLme'miks 

egg 

L-quld'^wula 

L-qulahvuld'uks 

monster 

i-qctxe'mu 

t-qdxlLd'vmks 

turtle 

c'Laxoa 

Laxod'yike 

albatross 

i-td,'mEla 

L-tam.Eld'yikc 

dead, corpse 

L-^xE'malust 

t-memald' stiks 

dusk 

d-munts  le'kts  !ik 

taunts  lekts  le'kuks 

wolf 

i-le'q!am 

L-leq!d'muks 

mole 

u-ce'ntan 

t-centa'nuks 

mouse 

u-ko'lxul 

u-kolo'luks  (lx  changes 
to  1;  see  § 6) 

evening 

tso'yust 

tsdyd'stEks 

Words  are  quite  numerous  in  which  the  shift  of  accent  produces  a 
change  of  vowel: 


singular 


pigeon 

d'-^omEU 

fly 

e'-'mdtsgEn 

box 

d-Lc'qsEU 

open-work  basket 

d-iklE'nLklEU 

deer 

e-rnd'sEU 

skunk 

d-'psnpEn 

badger 

I'-pEupEn 

squirrel 

i-k.'d'utEn 

pelican 

I'-tcuysn 

grizzly  bear 

i-cd'yim 

lance 

i-sqm'L.’Ein 

clam  basket 

l'-ck!ale 

frog 

i-q!oatE'nxexe 

frog 

d-cue'e 

I'lural 

Harm' nil’s 

t-mdtsgd'nuks 

zeqsd'nuks 

Lk.'EnLk.’d'nuks 

t-masd'niks 

t-'pEnfd'nuks 

i-pEupd'nuks 

t-k!autd,'nuks 

L-tcuyd'n’aks 

L-cayd'mukc 

squiLld'muks 

L-ck.’aJu'yukc 

t-q!oatEnxexd'yukc 

t-cUed'yukc 
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The  jilural  of  i-po'epoe  (a  bird),  is  t-poepo'yuks.  Here  the  accent 
remains  on  the  o,  although  it  is  shifted  to  the  next  syllable,  and  the 
e becomes  consonantic. 


Here  belongs  also  l 

-Id'lEX  BIRD, 

plural  t-lald'xukc,  in  which  word 

the  lengthening  of  the 

B to  a before 

X is  irregular. 

A number  of  monosyllabic  stems 

are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

as  those  here  described: 

Singular 

Plural 

kettle 

b^ome'cx 

L-^me'cxukc 

flounder 

0-pke'cx 

0-pke'cxukc 

round  basket 

b'-pqunx 

L-pqu'nxukc 

eye 

e'-qbt 

t-qo'tEkc 

eyelashes 

L-l-xb'tks 

cinnamon  bear 

i-t’.E'k 

i-V.E'kks 

blanket 

e-^b'k 

V.bkkc 

chicken-hawk 

o'-npitc 

tE-npi'tckc 

well 

d-pLX 

L-jiLxoa'kc  " 

In  a number  of  words  the  accent  does  not  shift: 

Singular 

Plural 

old  person 

i-q!eyd'qut 

t-q!eyb'qt%ks 

shag 

i-pa'^owe 

L-pd'qo-ikc 

male 

i'-kala 

t-ka'la-ukc 

This  is  particularly  frequent  in  terms  which  occur  always  with 
possessive  pronouns,  such  as  terms  designating  parts  of  the  body  and 
relationships : 


t-id'-utcakc  his  ears 
tgd'-unakc  their  bellies 
tgd'-cqLskc  their  mouths 
tgd'-gtqEkc  their  heads 
tgd'^Elqtanukc  their  cheeks 
tgd'-amcvkc  their  guts 
t-id'-gala-ikc  liis  fins 
L^cd'-mama-ikc  your  fathers 
id'-xk!uniks  his  elder  brothers 
id'-wuxtikc  his  younger  broth- 
ers 

L-id'-tatayukc  his  uncles 

L-id'-SEm,Elqaks  their  lids 
qui'uEmiks  five  persons 
i-td'-Lelamyulcs  ten  persons 
i-td'-k!a-txEmiks  six  in  a canoe 

§38 


ear  d'-utca 
his  belly  ia'-wan 
mouth  i-cqL 
head  e-qtq 
cheek  e' -mElqtan 

fin  e'-gala 

his  father  L-i.d'rnama 
his  elder  brother  id'-xk!un 
his  younger  brother  id'-wux 

his  maternal  uncle  id'-tata 
Here  belong  also: 
lid  i-sd'mEp 
five  qui'nEm 
ten  of  them  i-td'-Lelam 
six  tE'xEm 
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The  ending 
numerals,  and 
all  Ica'nauwe 
few  mE'nx'lca 

many  (their  number)  Lgd'psla 
several  LE'xawe 
Analogous  are  the  forms  of — 


of  human  l)eings: 

Icanauwe'tiks  all  persons 
mE'nx'lcatikc  a few  persons 
Lgd'pElatikc  many  persons 
LE'xawetikc  several  persons 

i-^maemd'tElcc  those  up  river 
Lgd'xauyamtiTcc  the  ])oor  ones 
fa'-W'U.riijtoliisyoungerbrothers 


up  river  ma'ema 

poor  (his  ]4overty)  Ld'xauyam 

his  younger  brother  id'wux 


-tike  instead  of  -{i)kc  is  used  particularly  with  indefinite 
expresses  a ])lurality 


Still  a ililTerent  connective  element  appears  in- 

man  I'-kala  i-kd'lamuks  luen 


children 

Singular 

eagle 

u-tcakted'k 

gull 

i-qone'qorie 

raven 

i-qoale'xoa 

crow 

u-k!ond' 

Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  forms 

Plural 

t-qd' cocinikc 
u-tcaktcd'ktcinikc 
i-qoneqorie'tcinikc 
i-qoale'xoatcinikc 
u-k!ond'tdnikc 

The  last  four  forms  occur  in  a wail  in  a myth  (Chinook  Texts,  p.  40) 
and  are  not  the  ordinary  plurals  of  these  words. 

(2)  The  frequent  plural-suffix  -ma  (Kathlamet  -mox)  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a distributive  element.  This  appears  ])ar- 
ticularly  clearly  in  the  words  e'x‘tEmae  sometimes  {ert  one;  -ma 
distributive;  -e  adverbial);  kand'mtEma  both  (kandm  both,  to- 
gether; -ma  distributive).  Following  are  examples  of  this  suffix. 
In  most  cases  the  accent  is  drawn  toward  the  end  of  the  word  ; 


abalone 

bone  arrow-point 

chisels 

willow 

disease 

geese 

knife 

saliva 

whale 

meat 

pike 

seal 

elder  brother! 
breast  (female) 


Singular 

i-kte'luwa-itk 

i-gd'matk 

e-ld'itk 

e'-tc!a 

i-qewl'qe 

L-id'-mxte  (liis — ) 

I'-kole, 

e'-L^wuLe 

e'-qdqo 

o'-lxaiu 

ka'pxd 

i'-tca-td  (her — ) 


Plural 

i-kteluwa'itgEiria 

i-gomd'tgEma 

xqayd'tg  Eina 

e-ld'itgEina  ; e-ld'ema 

t-tc!d'ma 

t-k.'elak.'eld'mu 

i-qewiqe'ma  iron 

tE-mxte'ma 

i-kole'ma 

hlole'mxi 

t-qdqd'ma 

o-lxaid'ma 

kd'pxdma,  d'pxdma 

t-gd'-toma  (their — ) 
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Singular 

Plural 

bucket 

o'-cgan 

t-cgE'nma 

cedar 

i'-cgan 

%-cgE'nma 

what 

tan  • 

td'nma 

stump 

u'-tcin 

t-tcl'nma 

arrow' 

o-knlai'tan 

o-kvlai' tun  Etna , t-ka- 

lai'tauEma 

dipnet 

o'-nuxcin 

t-nuxci'nEma 

antler 

L-^E'tcam 

L-^Etcd'rna 

bear 

i-i'tsxut 

i-itsxu'tEma 

bluff 

i-kalc!d'lat 

L-kak.'d'latEma 

])orpoise 

u-kd'tc-kdtc 

u-kotckd'tcE'ma 

mountain 

i-pd'kxal 

L-pakxd'lEma 

night 

o-'pdl 

L-po'lEma 

bunch  of  grass 

d-pd'^wil 

t-pd'^wilEma 

common  person 

gid'-q.'atxal 

gitd'-q  latxalEma 

year 

i-ge'tak 

i-qe'takEma 

elk  • 

i-mo'lak 

i-^d'lak Ema,  i-mo'la- 
kuma 

blanket 

L-qoa'q 

L-qoa'qsma 

nail 

i-tsu'saq 

i-isnsd'qEma 

grey 

cpsq 

cps'qEma  * 

half  fathom 

di'q! 

cii'q.'ma 

deersldn  blanket 

cpd'ix 

tpayi'xEina 

another 

td'nux 

tEud'xuma 

mat 

e'-LkmLx 

Lkue'  LXEma 

w'ell 

d-pLX 

Ld'pLXuma  ^ 

strong  person 

tg  ELxewulx' 

tgd'  Lxewulx ' Ema 

torch 

tkU'wax 

tklewaxE'ma 

bay 

e'-maL 

LE-md'  L Ema 

knee 

d'q'.dxL 

tq'.o'xLma 

full 

pdL 

pd'xma  ^ 

A peculiar  form  is  oxd'xdc  pile,  plural  oxo  xocEina,  which  is  a verbal 
form  signifying  they  are  on  the  ground. 

In  a few  cases  in  which  the  suffix  -ma  occurs  with  obscure  connective 


vowel,  like  the  ])receding  ones,  changes  of  consonants  occur  in  the 
entl  of  the  word : 

SinRular  IMural 


day 

(his)  fathom 

spruce 

sea-otter 


n yana 

e'-maldr 

e-ld'Jce 


L-id'-nxama  (stem  -nx) 

t-md'Tctc-XEma 

i-lage'iEVia 


Irregular  is' also  the  change  in  vowel  in  e'-qlL  creek,  plural  tfa'LEma. 


I Also  Ld'pLxoakc.  * These  are  particles  without  pronominal  plural  sign. 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  i— 10 39 
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A number  of  words  take  the  ending  -ma  with  connective  vowel 
Examples  of  the  connective  vowel  -o-  are; 

Singular  ^ 

e'-nemckc 
c^old'P 


Plural 

e-nemckcb'ma 

V.bla'Vbma 


i^q!a'lq!al 

d-qd'nakc 


femide 
ground-hog 
blanket 
baton 
rock 
skin 

grandson ! 
prairie 

The  last  of  these  seems  to  he  a double  ])lural,  the  stem  being  proba- 
bly -m^a. 

Another  series  of  words  take  -e-  as  connective  vowel,  sometimes 


c-^e'c 


qac 

tE-m^a'ema 


i-q!alq!ald'ma 

t-qKnakcd'ma 

e-^cb'ma 

qd'cdma 

t E-Jfi^a'  em  ay  dm  a 


or  -oe-: 

Singular 

son! 

dq 

young  seal 

d'-xoe 

widow  whose  hus- 
band has  been 
dead  a long 
time 

a-kE'lial 

island 

LEX 

younger  sister ! 

dts 

younger  brother ! 

a'o 

town 

e'lxam 

house 

t.'OL 

plural 

a'qxoema 
a-xo'yewema 
t-k  Elid'lowema 


LEXoe'ma 

d'tsema 

a'oema 

telmme'ma 

HoLe'ma 


Here  belong  also; 
thing 
prairie 
a plant 

and  the  irregular  forms; 
log 

common  man 
warrior 


i'-kta 


e'-m^ECX 

L-xd'yal 

L-t.'d'xoyal 


t-id'-ktema  liis  things 
tEm^d'ema  ^ 
i-q!aLXoe'ma 


L E-mqcEmd'yema 

L-xald'yuema 

t.'oxold.'yuema 


In  at  least  one  of  these  words  the  origin  of  the  -e  is  reducible  to  a 
probable  fuller  form  of  the  word.  The  steTn  of  the  word  house  is 
-qua  in  Kathlamet,  and  would  naturally  form  the  plural  tquama, 
which,  in  Lower  Chinook,  would  take  the  form  tldie  ma. 

(3)  A considerable  number  of  words  have  no  plural  suffix  what- 
ever, but  differ  only  in  the  pronoun,  or  may  even  have  the  same 


» See  above. 
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pronoun  in  singular  and  plural.  Examples  of  these  are  contained  in 

the  lists  in  § 37.  Additional  examples  are: 

singular 

Plural 

beaver 

i-qoa-ine'ne 

t-qoa-ine'ne 

arm 

i'-pote 

t-pote 

arm-pit 

i-lcEmEld'pix’ 

t-kEmEld'pix' 

cut  of  blubber 

i-gife' tcxala 

t-gite' tcxala 

bone- 

i-kamd'Jcxulc 

t-kamd'kxuk 

dip-net 

e'-qxacga 

t E'-qxacga 

buoy 

d-'qxun 

ZE'-qxun 

fresh-water  clam 

d'-sala 

zs'-sala 

coal 

o-qo'zxaisx' 

z-qaf  zxatsx' 

crab-apple 

d-pd'utc 

z-])d'utc 

finger 

d-lcci 

t-kci 

canoe 

i-kanl'm 

o-kunl'm 

(4)  Several  terms 

of  relationship  and  a 

few  other  related  words 

have  a plural  in  -nana,  as : 

singular 

Plural 

parent-in-law 

e-'qsix' 

tE'-qsix'-nana 

sister’s  son 

i'-zatx'EU 

t-zatx'  En-nana 

wife’s  sister 

d'-pdtsxan 

t-pd'tsxan-nana 

father’s  sister 

d-zak 

t-zalc-na7ia 

cousin  (children  of  z-qa'mge 

t-qa'mge-nana 

brother  and  sis 

ter) 

Also: 

virgin 

d-ho't!au 

t-Tid'  t'.au-nana 

friend 

i-ci'kc 

t-ci'kc-nana 

A few  terms  of  relationship  have  plural  forms  in  -iJcs  or  the 
distrihutive  -ma,  as: 


father 

singular 

z-mama 

Plural 

z-mama-ikc 

elder  brother 

i-xJc!un 

t-xk  !un-ikc 

younger  brother 

i-wux 

t-wux-tikc 

mother’s  brother 

i-tata 

t-tata-ikc 

younger  brother! 
(address) 

a'o 

a'oema 

daughter’s  child! 
(address) 

qdc 

qd'  coma 

(5)  A number  of  words  have  peculiar  plural  suffixes: 

. singular  Plural 

i-^a'nax  t-kanaf  x-imct 

mother  z-aa  z-atct 

i-<l' od'lipx'  t-q!ulipx'-und'yu 

under  6)  §12 

sweetheart  z-qoUx'  t-'qdleyu 


(see 
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(6)  In  a niimlier  of  cases  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  insertion  of 
the  syllable  -yu-  which  may  he  either  an  affix  or  may  he  considered 
as  an  exiiansion  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  by  dieresis. 


Singular 

I’lural 

to  bathe 

-^dyut 

to  rise 

-xalatck 

-xalayutek 

to  notch 

-tsUix 

-tsld'yuLX 

to  dance 

-witek 

-^vdyutek 

to  awaken 

-^dte 

--dyutc 

(7)  The  personal  demonstrative  pronoun  has  a plural  in  -c. 

x'l'ta  these  things  x'l'tac  these  “■“'iiLyee  §44) 

qd'Ui  those  things  qd'Uic  those  men] 

(8)  Several  nouns  and  verbs  form  singular  and  plural  from  distinct 
or  distantly  related  stems,  as: 


Singular 

IMiiral 

woman 

d-^d'kuil 

t-d'nEinckc 

child 

L-k!d'sks 

t-qd'  sdsiniks 

child  (some  one’ 

s)  L-xa 

L-a 

relative 

L-icx 

t-cdlal 

slave 

e-la'itix’ 

t-eltyeu 

eye 

e'-qot 

Dual 

to  be 

-d-c 

-x-ela-itix' 

to  cry 

-qK'tsax 

-xenem 

to  stand 

-txuit 

-xena 

to  die 

-d-niKqt 

-XE'-L-ait 

to  kill 

-d-wa^ 

■ -o-tena 

§ 39.  VOCATIVE 


A few  nouns,  particularly  terms  of  relationship,  have  a vocative, 
which  has  no  pronominal  element,  as: 
ad  3H)unger  brother ! 
dts  younger  sister! 
kd''pxd  elder  brother!  elder  sister! 
qdc  grandchild!  (said  by  man) 
ka'e  grandchild!  (said  by  woman) 


md'ma  father! 
dq  son! 
dc  daughter! 
eike  friend! 


§ 40.  DERIVATION  OF  NOUNS 


On  the  whole  the  derivation  of  the  numerous  polysyllabic  nouns  in 
Chinook  is  obscure.  Evidently  a considerable  number  of  nominal 
allixes  exist,  which,  however,  occur  so  rarely  that  their  significance 
can  not  be  determined.  Examples  are  the  derivatives  from  the  stem 
elx  L\ND  COUNTRY— izre  COUNTRY  (the  X disappears  because  the  vowel 
following  lx  carries  the  accent)  LydaixEmk  person,  e'lxam  town, 

§§39,40 
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te'lx-Em  PEOPLE.  From  the  steiD  xe  we  liave  iqoatE'xexe  bullfrog; 
from  the  stem  Icon,  iqto'lconkon  woodpecker. 

A few  affixes  onlj'-  occur  fairly  frequently,  but  even  in  these  cases 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  classify  the  words  satisfactoril}’'. 

1.  I presume  this  prefix  is  the  same  as,  or  at  least  related  to, 
the  verbal  prefix  -ki,  -gi,  which  signifies  that  a verb  usually 
transitive  is  used  without  object.  Thus  may  be  explained — 

o'giiq.'up  a cut 

ige' L.'mEnLlmEn  something  rotten 
tgile'maik  store 

ogue'pxate  alder  ( = Avood  for  dyeing) 

ikU'wulElqL  food 

e'Tc'it  pa3mient  for  a wife 

iJde'wax  torch,  flower 

tkvpald'wul  word 

tkimd'cx'Em  toy 

ikiete'nax  game 

2.  -qe-.  This  seems  to  be  a nominal  prefi.x  corresponding  to  the 

verbal  reflexive  -x-. 

oqdgu'nkLotk  club  (from  -x-gunk  to  club) 

Lqe'tcamMe  comb  (from  -XEl-tciam  to  comb  one’s  self) 

Lqexe'tcuwa  hat  (from  -XEtiLe'tcuwa  to  hang  a round  thing  on  top 
of  one’s  self) 

panther  1 (from  -xtse'Lxakd  to  have  a notch  arouml 
oqotsid'yuLxak  ants  J one’s  self) 

Judging  from  these  examples,  it  would  seem  plausible  that  most 
nouns  beginning  with  -gi-,  -ki-,  -k!e-,  -qe-,  -q!e-,  contain  these 
prefixes,  for  instance: 
ige'luxtcutk  arrow-head 
ige'mxatk  burial 
ige'l^ofe  elk-skin 
oque'nxak  plank 
dkiwe'lak  dried  salmon 

and  other  similar  ones.  Here  maj^  also  belong 
oquewi'qe  knife 

oq.’weld'wulx  maturing  girl  (the  one  who  is  moved  uj),  hidden?) 
iqjeyd'qxut  ohl 

The  extensive  use  of  these  prefixes  is  also  illustrated  b^' — 
iqekh:'s  brass,  but 

ikls'sa  GALL  (both  from  k.'ES  yellow) 

iqe'plal  doorway  (probably  from  -p .'a  into  [=  that  into  which 
people  always  enter]) 
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3.  im-  is  a local  prefix. 

naLxoa'i)  hole  (from  tzoa’p  to  dig) 

na^e'lim  the  country  of  the  Tillamook  (from  ^elim) 

4.  -tZi  a suffix  signifying  tree,  wood. 

ogue'pxate  alder  (=  wood  for  dyeing). 

5.  -fh-  is  a nominal  suffix  the  significance  of  which  is  quite  obscure. 

In  a few  cases  it  indicates  the  point  of  an  object,  but  in  many 
cases  this  explanation  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  this  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  verbal  stem  -tic  to  put 
DOWN,  TO  deposit,  SO  that  its  meaning  might  be  something 
on  the  ground,  or  something  attached  to  something  else,  or  a 
part  of  something  else.  This  explanation  would  be  satisfactory 
in  words  like — 
i'potitJc  forearm 
ige'luxtcutk  arrow-head 
iwa' nEmatk  belly-cut  of  a fish 

ilmie'ik  bed  may  be  derived  from  -elx  ground,  and  may  mean 
PUT  DOWN  on  the  GROUND 

ikaLXE'lETnatk  may  mean  put  down  to  eat  from  (=  dish) 
The  following  list  contains  some  stems  with  their  nominal  and 
verbal  derivatives.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  a number  of  cases  the 
verb  is  derived  from  the  noun. 

-pxa  ALDER-BARK. 

b'-pxa  alder-bark 
d-fjue'-pxa-te  alder 
L-ge'-pxa-te  alder-woods 
-al-b'-pxa  to  dye  in  alder-bark 
L-g- L-al-b' -pxa  dyed  cedar-bark 

-tsIeLX  TO  NOTCH. 

i-qa-U!l' LX-ak  what  has  a notch  around  itself  (=  panther) 
d-qo-ts!(i'yuLX-ak  those  with  notches  around  themselves  ( = ants) 
-s-x-ts IcLX-Q'kb  to  make  a notch  around  a thing 

-k’.anxafte  DRiiiT-NET. 

d-k !unxd' te  drift-net 

-XEn-k!anxd'te-m.am  to  go  to  catch  in  drift-net 
naud'itk  net. 

-xe-naud'itge  to  catch  in  net 

-V)iuc  URINE  OF  MAI.E. 

L-b'-wiuc  urine 
-xorwiuc  to  urinate 
o-wiu' c-matlc  chamber 
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-Icxamit  to  pay  attention. 

i-ka-Jcxamit  mind 
-a^Tcxamit  to  pay  attention 

-gunk  TO  CLUB. 

d-qo-gu'nk-La-tk  club 
-x-gunk  to  club 
-tciam  TO  comb. 

L-ge-tcam-e-te  comb 
-LXe  TO  CRAWL. 

L-qa-Lxe'-la  one  who  crawls  much  ( = crab) 

-Utca  EAR. 

d'-utca  ear 
-x-v)u' tca-tk  to  hear 

-LXElism)  TO  EAT. 

i-ka-Lxs'l-matk  ilish 
-‘oic  TO  BREAK  WIND. 

-xs'l^oic-qc  to  break  wind  (perhaps  for  -^oicqoic) 
d’-wic-qc  wind  broken 

-LX  AROUND  NECK. 

-LX-ot  it  is  around  the  neck 
i-q!e'-LX-dt  necklace 

-tewa  TO  BAIL  OUT. 

-x-tewa  to  bail  out  canoe 

0- H-tewd' -Lx-te  for  bailing  out  into  the  water  ( = bailer) 

-kamot  PROPERTY. 

-x'smdta  to  barter 
t-kamd'ta  property 
-kemaitk)  baton. 
d'-kumatk  baton 

-xematk  to  beat  time  with  baton 
-Le  TO  CATCH  WITH  HERRING-RAKE. 

-x-Lc-n  to  catch  with  herring-rake 

1- qa-Le'^a-tk  herring-rake 

-mOCX'ETtl  TO  PLAY,  TO  FOOL. 

t-ki-^d' cx' Ema  toys 
-m^cx  WOOD. 

e-m^cx  tree 

d-m^ecx  kettle 

-xEl-^Eqci  to”  gather  wood 

-p!a  TO  ENTER. 

i-qe'-p!al  doorway 

HO 
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-iMCUWa  TO  PUT  HOLLOW  THING  ON  TOP  OF  .SOMETHING. 

L-qe-iMcuwd' -m,a  hat 
-qct  LOUSE. 

d-qct  louse 
-qe-qcta  to  louse 

-kHck  TO  NET 

c-kHck-md'tIc  net-shuttle 
-xd-qe'-kHck  to  net 

-tciakt  TO  POINT. 

-(jEn-tciakte  to  point  at  something 
(ji-tcd'akte-l  pointer  ( = first  finger) 

-Ttiq  TO  SPIT. 

-d-mqo-it  to  spit 
-o-m^-a  to  vomit 
L-mx-te  saliva 

-kta  THING,  SOMETHING,  AVHAT. 
i-kta  thing,  something,  what 
-qEin-d-kti  to  ])ay 

§ 41.  NOUNS  AND  VERBS  DERIVED  FROM  PARTICLES. 

Many  particles  (see  § 46)  can  be  used  as  stems  of  nouns.  I have 
found  the  following  examples: 

i-yuh!l  pride  74.11  (from  yuh!l  proud) 
tkle'waxEma  torches  27.22  (from  wax  light,  to  shine) 
ikie'wax  flower  165.27  (from  wax  to  bloom) 
ewaxd'mi  copper  (from  wax  light,  to  shine) 
ikiwac'd'mi  fear  213.10  (from  kiwac  afraid) 
igi'LqIup  cut  46.2  (from  Lqluji  to  cut) 
iye’ LlmEnLlmEU  syphilis  (from  LlmEU  soft,  rotten) 
natslE'x  piece  69.3  (from  tsiEX  to  tear) 
naLXoa'p  hole  23.7  (from  Lxoa'p  to  dig) 
nald'lo  something  round  (from  lo'lo  round) 

-xd'pEuic  a woman  gives  herself  in  payment  for  services  of  a 
shaman  203.11  (from  pd'nic  to  give  in  payment  for  services  of 
a shaman) 

-qe'staqioam  to  go  to  war  270.1  (from  stay!  war) 

L-xqIam  to  be  lazy  (from  q!am  lazy) 
ne-dxaxome  to  notice  40.14  (from  xdx  to  notice) 
ce'kpElEpt  it  boils  (from  Iep  to  boil) 

-xd'giLqlup  to  cut  one’s  self  (from  hqhtp  to  cut) 

Nevertheless  this  series  of  stems  is  sharply  set  oflf  from  all  others, 
since  the  latter  never  occur  without  pronominal  elements,  excepting 
a few  vocatives  that  have  been  mentioned  in  §39. 
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§ 42.  COMPOUND  NOUNS 

There  are  only  very  few  examples  of  nouns  compounded  of  two 
independent  elements,  as : 

c-gE-md'lak-tcxict  my  elk  nose  193.19  (c-  dual;  -qe-  my;  -mblah 
elk;  -tcxict  nose) 

tlagela'TcU  woman’s  utensils  it-  ])lural;  -^age'laJc  woman;  -Icte 
things) 

i-h!ani-y-i'lxam  myth  town  216.8  (^-  masculine-  -I'atwm  myth; 
-elxam  town) 

A number  of  nouns,  particularly  names 'of  animals,  are  descriptive 
in  character.  These  were  probably  used  as  alternates  in  case  one 
name  of  an  animal  became  tabued  through  the  death  of  a person 
bearing  its  name,  or  a name  similar  to  it.  Examples  are: 

iqatsle' Lxdk  having  a notch  around  itself,  i.  e.,  with  a thin  belly 
( = panther) 

ogots.'id'yuLxak  those  having  notches  around  themselves  ( = ants) 

itcd'yau  d'yaqtq  snake’s  head  ( = dragon  fly) 

e'galELX  going  into  the  water  ( = mink) 

otcd'itxul  dip-net  maker  ( = spider) 

eqe'wam  the  sleepy  one  ( = a fishfsp.]) 

oko'lxul  thief  ( = mouse) 

ik!u'tk!ut  the  one  who  always  breaks  (bones)  ( = dog  [Kathla- 
met  dialect]) 

§ 43.  SUBSTANTIVES  AS  QUALIFIERS 

Substantives  are  often  used  to  qualify  other  substantives.  In  this 
case  the  qualifying  substantive  takes  the  gender  of  the  one  qualified: 

b'kxbla  o^d'wun  a male  silver-side  salmon  109.3 
e^e'kil  imd'lak  a female  elk  264.3 
e'kxala  imd'lak  a male  elk  264.2 

These  qualifiers  are  not  adjectives,  but  remain  true  substantives, 
as  is  shown  by  the  feminine  prefix  o-,  which  is  characteristic  of 
substantives. 

§ 44.  Demonstrative  Pronoa ns  and  Adverbs 

{!)  demonstrative  Pronoa  us  of  Lower  Chinook.  The 
structure  of  the  demonstratiA''e  pronoun  of  the  Chinook  proper 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  noun.  It  consists  of  a modal  element, 
which  seems  to  express  visibility  and  invisibility;  the  personal 
pronoun  which  expresses  gender;  and  the  demonstrative  element, 
which  expresses  position  near  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons. 
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(1)  Modal  clement. 

Visibility,  or  existence  in  present  time  x‘- 
Invisibility,  or  existence  in  past  time  q- 

(2)  Gender. 

Masculine  -i- 
Feminine  -a- 
Neuter  -l- 
Dual  -ct- 
Plural  -t- 

(3)  Demonstrative  element. 

Near  first  person  -k 

Near  second  person  -au  {-i-a) 

Near  third  person  -x  (-o-a) 

In  the  forms  with  consonantic  pronoun  {-l-,  -ct-,  -t~),  the  demonstra- 
tive element  is  represented  by  a secondary  character  I-  (-e-)  pre- 
ceding the  pronoun  for  the  demonstratives  of  the  first  and  second 
persons  j -o-  for  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

Thus  the  followin'^  table  develops: 


]*resent,  Visible 


Near  1st  person  . 
Near  2d  person  . 
Near  3d  person  . 

Near  1st  person  . 
Near  2d  person  . 
Near  3d  person  . 

Masculine 

x'ik 

x'iau 

. . . . x'ix' 

Dual 

x'lctik 

x'lcta 

x'dcta 

Feminine 

x'ok 

x'au 

x'ax 

Plural 

x'ltik 

x'lta 

x'ota 

Neuter 

X'llik 

x'lia 

x'OLa 

Plural, 

human 

beings 

x'itikc 

x'ltac 

x'otac 

Past,  Invisible 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Near  1st  person  . 
Near  2d  person  . 
Near  3d  person  . 

qiau 

. . . 

qax 

qeta 

qbia 

Plural, 

human 

beings 

Dual 

Plural 

Near  1st  person  . 
Near  2d  person  . 
Near  3d  person  . 

. . . qecta 

qbcta 

qeta 

qbta 

qetac 

qbtac 

The  forms  for  past  or  invisible  near  the  first  person  do  not  seem  to 
occur.  Besides  these,  emphatic  forms  occur  in  which  the  initial 
elements  are  doubled.  Of  these  I have  found  the  following: 
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Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

x'ix'l'k 

xam'k 

— 

x'ix'iau' 

xaxau' 

— 

x'ix’l'x' 

xaxd'x 

x'ix'o'za 

Dual 

Plural 

Plural,  human  tieings 

x'ix'b'cta 

x'ix'o'ta 
Past,  Invisible 

x'ix'o'tac,  x'ix'o'zac 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

qiqiau' 

qaqau' 

- 

qiqe'x' 

qaqd'x 

qiqu'za' 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Plural,  human  heings. 

qiqo'cta 

qiqo'ta 

qiqo'ctac 

On  the  wliole,  these  doubled  forms  are  used  more  frequently  in  a 
predicative  sense  than  the  single  forms.  Aj)parently  they  are  often 
substantival  forms,  but  I think  they  are  better  characterized  as 
predicative.  Quite  often  these  forms  may  be  translated  this  one, 

WHO. 

x'ix'e'Tc  aLge'ik^mm  x'im  Lqleyd'qxdt  it  is  this  (masc.),  he  brought 
it  (masc.)  this  (neut.)  old  man  67.6 
dqlo'xoL  xaxau'  d'Lxat  0(i.'6'x6l,  this  is  the  one,  she  has  come 
down  to  the  beach  107.9  (d-  she;  -lx  to  the  beach;  -t  perfect) 
x’ix'iau  amiga't.'dm  this  one  whom  you  met  185.12  (a-  transi- 
tional; m-  thou;  i-  him;  -gatq  to  meet;  -am  completive) 
anid'wa^  qiqiau'x  TctcEnxgd'luTcL  I killed  that  one  who  always  went 
first  89.5  {-^va^  to  kill;  qiqiau'x  probably  for  qiqiau';  Tc-  the  one 
who;  tcEU — he  me;  -xgako  to  go  about;  -l  with  suffix  -ako  by 
metathesis  -alukz) 

The  simple  forms  occur  generally  in  adjectival  form. 

naVe'ma  xak  oklu'ltcin  I will  give  her  this  fish  head  183.7  (nal- 
I her  to  her;  to  give  food;  -a  future;  di:.%'Z#cm  fish  head) 
atcihE'Pem  ikamo'kxuk  qb'za  zge'vmsx  he  gave  a bone  to  that  dog 
187.12  (atcizEl-  he  him  to  it;  ikamo'kxuk  bone;  zge'wusx  dog) 
k'^ca'la  x'ik  ne'mal  up  this  river  220.2 

In  some  cases  I have  found  tike,  tik,  zik  instead  of  the  same  elements 
with  the  prefix  x'i,  but  I am  not  certain  whether  in  these  cases  the 
beginning  of  the  word  was  not  slurred  over. 
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Apparently  there  is  also  a duplication  of  the  terminal  element  in  -h. 
At  least  this  is  a possible  explanation  of  the  form  x'ix'e'Mlc. 

x'ix'l'gilc  mkd'nax  tcKmd'xo  this  here  is  what  will  make  you  rich 
218.1  (m-  thou;  -kdnax  chief,  rich  man;  tcEVi-  he  thee;  o- 
directive  before  x;  -x  to  make;  -o  future  after  x) 
e'Jcta  tcluwd'ya  x'ix'e'Mk  what  can  this  one  do!  134.2.5 
id!  x'ix'e'Tcik!  oh,  this  (miserable)  one!  41.10,  147.1 
tgd'ma^  x'ite'kik  these  are  shot  213.20  {tgd-  their;  -ma^  being  shot) 

To  this  form  may  belong  the  demonstratives  d'kuk,  yd'kuk,  ya'xkuk, 
x'ix’d'kuk,  qiqo'k,  but  all  these  seem  to  be  demonstrative  adverbs. 

{2)  Demonstrative  Adverbs  of  Lower  Chinook.  These 
are  very  numerous  and  it  is  difficult  to  present  them  in  a system- 
atic way.  One  set  corresponds  strictly  to  the  set  described  before. 
The  forms  expressing  present  have  the  element  x‘~,  those  express- 
ing past  q-.  Both  occur  with  the  two  vowels  -I-  and  -o-,  which, 
in  this  case,  seem  to  express  this  and  that.  Their  locative  char- 
acter is  expressed  by  the  suffixed  locative  element  go.  Thus  we 
find — 

x'lgd  x'dgd 

qlgo  nogo 

a'lta  d'Lo  iau'a  x'igd  naixoa'f  OLgd'yax  ile'e  now  they  went  thus 
to  this  place  Avhere  they  had  dug  up  the  ground  23.7  {a'lta 
now;  a-  transitional;  l-  indefinite;  -o  to  go;  iau'a  here  thus; 
na-  place;  Lxoa'p  to  dig;  a-  transitional;  ig-  indefinite  transi- 
tive subject;  -dy-  for  -i-  masculine  object;  -a-  directive;  -x  to 
do;  fZe'e  ground  masc.) 

x'igd  NagaLd'mat,  go  tgd'k^Lil  qo'ta-y-e'ka  here  at  Gana'mat  is 
their  custom  thus  240.25  {rui-  place;  go  there;  /<7a'-their;  -k'^dl 
custom;  e'ka  thus) 

id'xkewa  tah!  x'dk  qiat  aqd'nax  nevertheless  there  I am  loved  30.5 
(id'xkewa  there  thus;  taLl  nevertheless:  q!at  to  love;  a-  tran- 
sitional; -dn  me  [accented  d];  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 
tda'a,  qa'da  x'dgu  np.'xax  see!  how  I became  here  178.8 
a'lta  Lpil  qigo  Lsk'^  ne'xax  now  it  was  red  where  it  was  broken 
185.20  {Lpil  red;  LF.k''  to  break) 

pdL  ikd'pa  qigo  md'tne  it  was  full  of  ice  there  seaward  44.24 
full;  ice;  seaward) 

aLE'xElatcgux  qigo  rbdpd'nEmx  he  would  arise  wOien  it  was  night 
165.6 

qdgu  itcd'qiatxala  ayd'xElax  utcd'nix  there  the  wedge  wurs  bad 
161.8  {i-  masculine;  -ted-  feminine,  possessive;  -qiatxala  bad- 
ne.ss:  ayd'xElax  hers  is  on  her;  utcd'nix  wedge) 
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o'ctop!  go  qogo  gitand'Tcstx  t.'oL  they  entered  that  little  house  29.14 
(o'do  they  two  go;  -p.' into;  ^70  there;  having  their 

smallness) 

A distinct  series,  continuing  the  idea  in  this  manner  are  ya'l'wa, 
yau'a,  e'wa,  qewa,  ya'xkeioa. 

Related  to  these  is  the  interrogative  qd'xewa.  All  of  these  contain 
the  element  -wa.  They  designate  nearness  and  distance,  hut  I am 
unable  to  tell  the  difTerence  in  their  use,  which  is  rather  indefinite. 
According  to  their  form  ya'Tcwa  i=yak^a)  probably  belongs  with  the 
series  designating  jiosition  near  the  speaker,  yau'a  (=yau-wa)  posi- 
tion near  the  person  addressed.  The  form  ewa  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  demonstrative  position  near  the  third  person,  while  ya'xkewa 
always  refers  back  to  a place  previously  designated;  thus  just  at 

THAT  PI..\CE. 

iakwa'  goye'  d'tcax  here  he  did  thus  65.21  {gdye'  thus;  dtc-  he 
her;  -ax  to  do) 

nekd  md'ya  iau'a  do’ not  go  there!  185.17 

ne'k'ikst  e'wa  we'wuLe  he  looked  there  into  the  house  130.17  {ne- 
he,  intransitive;  -k'i  designates  lack  of  object;  -kst  to  look; 
we'wuLB  inside  of  house) 

id'xkeioa  ne'xanlcd  there  (to  the  place  pointed  out)  he  ran  23.17 
id'xkewa  ayuqund'etix't  there  (where  he  was  shot)  he  fell  down 
62.22 

The  forms  in  -wa  are  used  often  to  express  the  idea  here — there  : 
e'wa  e'nato.,  iau'a  e'natai  here  on  this  side, — there  on  that  side 
201.12 

ia'Tcwn  no'ix  d'exat,  iau'a  ta'nuta  nd'ix  d'exat  here  went  the  one 
(feminine);  there  to  the  other  side  went  the  other  75.14 

But  we  find  also  forms  in  -^ik  used  in  the  same  way — 

id'kuk  agd'yutk  iqe'sqes,ia'kwa  e'natai  agd'yutk  kd'sa-it  here  on  one 
side  she  put  blue-jay,  there  on  the  other  robin  50.4 
Ld'yapc  iaJcwa', — id'kuk  id'mElk  his  foot  there, — here  his  thigh 
174.15 

The  same  adverb  is  not  often  repeated  to  indicate  different  direc- 
tions or  places. 

id'ma  iau'a  md'yima;  ndkct  iau'a  mai'eme  ihtd'yim  only  there  (up- 
stream) go;  do  not  go  there  downstream  192.9 

Generally  repetition  refers  to  the  same  places. 

iau'a  acgixa'lukcigvx,  iau'a  acgixa'lukctgux  here  they  two  threw 
him  down,  here  they  two  threw  him  down;  i.  e.,  they  threw 
him  down  again  and  again  26.8 
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yaua'  actiTcleld'pxuitxe,  yaud'  actik.'eld'pxuitxe  there  the}^  turned 
over  eacli  other  again  and  again  127.4 
id'lcoa-y-ext,  ia'lcoa-y-ext  Tcand'mtEma  one  here,  one  liere,  both; 
i.  e.,  one  in  each  hand  45.10  (see  also  157.22) 

As  stated  before,  the  forms  in  -uk  seem  to  have  adverbial  meaning. 
Following  are  examples  of  their  uses : 

o'kuk  IcLd'qewam  ike'x  ime'xandte  there  (with  that)  shaman  is  thy 
soul  199.23  (khd'qewam  one  having  a shaman’s  song;  %-  he; 
-ke-  indicates  absence  of  object;  -x  to  do,  to  be;  -me-  thy; 
-kanate  soul) 

id'kuk  agd'yutk  go  itcd'xEmalapIix'  here  she  put  him  in  her  arm- 
pit  50.4  {-tic  to  put;  -kEmalapHx'  armpit) 
aqd'nukct  x'ix'd'knk  some  one  looked  at  me  here  30.8  {-kct  to  look) 
Lonas  yaxku'k  Ltxd'mama  log  may  be  our  father  is  there  29.14 
{hdnas  may  be;  -mama  father;  -c  to  be) 
icintuwa'^dmx  qiqdlc  antsaum'p! End' nanma-itx  tE'kxEqL  he  comes 
to  kill  me  when  I always  jump  in  my  house  64.25  {ic-  he;  Ti- 
me; t-  to  come;  -wa^-  to  kill;  -am  to  arrive;  -x  habitually;  a- 
transitional;  n-  I;  is-  probably  for  s-  both  [feet];  -auvn-  for 
-on  into  them  [see  § 9];  -psn  to  jump;  -dn  assimilated  for  -dl 
always  [§  8]  -a-itx  always  [§  31.10]) 

Quite  isolated  is  the  form  ia'xkati,  which  appears  with  great  fre- 
quency. The  ending  -ti  is  evidently  adverbial,  as  is  shown  by  the 
parallel  Kathlamet  form  gipd'tix'  there,  and  nd'hlkatix-  for  a little 
WHILE.  It  signifies  the  position  near  the  third  person,  there. 
ia'xkati  md'ptaya!  ehter  there!  24.5 
id'xkate  ayd'La-it  there  he  stayed  76.14 
Still  another  form,  apparently  related  to  the  forms  in  -uk,  is 
ia'xlcayuk  here. 

ia'xkayuk  ayd'yam  here  lie  arrived  64.24 
ia'xkayuk  nL^Eltd'qLa  I shall  leave  it  here  186.1 
llelated  to  this  form  may  be  yukpd'  here  and  yukpd't  to  this 
POINT  HERE.  These  contain  the  locative  suffix  -pa  at,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Upiier  Chinook,  but  does  not  occur  in  Lower  Chinook, 
while  the  ending  -t  is  directive  and  related  to  the  Upper  Chinook  -ta 

(see  § 55). 

yukpd'  id'ma^  atce'lax  here  he  hit  him  (his  shooting  he  did  to 
him  here)  62.22 

yukpd'  ayagEltce'mEX'it  here  it  hit  him  153.22 
yukpd't  Ld'yaqsd  aqLe'lax  iLd'Lqta  his  hair  was  made  that  long  (to 
here  his  hair  someone  made  it  on  him  its  length)  156.17 
yukps't  niie'La-it  Ltcuq  up  to  here  he  stood  in  (it)  the  water  225.8 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  element  iax  (yax)  occurs  quite  frequently 
in  these  demonstratives.  As  terminal  element  it  is  found  in  x'ix'o'yax, 
go'yax  and  the  interrogative  qd'xeyax. 

As  initial  element  it  occurs  in  ya'xkuk,  ia'xJcayuk,  ia'xTcewa,  ia'xTcati. 

It  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  terminal  yax  of  the  Kathlamet 
demonstrative  and  with  the  first  element  in  ia'xka  he  ai.one,  the 
third  person  masculine  personal  pronoun  of  Lower  Chinook. 

(.?)  Demonstrative  Pronouns  of  Kathhnnet.  In  Kathla- 
met and  Wishram,  the  distinction  of  visible  and  invisible  does  not 
occur  and  the  structure  of  the  demonstratives  is  quite  different.  In 
both  Kathlamet  and  Wishram,  the  demonstrative  expressing  location 
near  the  first  person  has  a prefix  (which  in  Kathlamet  has  the  same 


form  for  masculine 

and  feminine),  w 

bile  all  the  other  genders  are 

designated  by  their 

characteristic  sounds.  In  Wishram  this  prefix 

is  invariable.  The 

location  near  the 

second  and 

third  persons  is 

expressed  in  both  dialects  by  invariable  suffixes. 

Kathlamet 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Near  1st  person  . . 

. tayax 

tawd'x 

LOLd'x 

Near  2d  person  . 

. yd'xaue 

d'xaue 

Ld'xaue 

Near  3d  person  . . 

. yax'l'(yaf 

wax' 1' (yax) 

Lax‘%' (yax) 

Near  1st  person  . . 

Dual 

Plural 

Plural,  persons 

. ctactd'x 

tatd'x 

zazd/ike  tatd'ikc 

Near  2d  person  . . 

. ctd'xaue 

td'xaue 

_(?)_ 

Near  3d  person  . . 

. ctax'l'(yax) 

tax'l’ (yax) 

za-itci  ta-itci 

Besides  these  forms,  Kathlamet  has  two  very  short  forms,  gi  and 
tau.  Both  are  used  for  positions  corresponding  to  here,  but  their 
exact  relationshij)  has  not  been  determined.  They  occur  with  all 
genders  and  numbers.  The  form  tau  is  undoubtedly  identical  with 
the  Wishram  dau,  which  characterizes  the  first  and  second  persons  as 
prefix  and  suffix. 

its.'d'tslemdm  gi  d'meqct  her  sweetness  this  thy  louse  ( = your 
louse  here  is  sweet)  118.12  (Kathlamet  Texts) 
m'ema  gi  LE'tcin  Ld'tgatcx  only  this  stump  drifts  down  92.5  (ibid.) 
qatcql  lc!d  igd'xoax  gi  tgu'natl  why  have  these  salmon  disap- 
peared? (why  nothing  became  these  salmon?)  47.8  (ibid.) 
qd'mta  id'ya  tau  igixatk!od'mam%  where  went  he  who  came  home? 
162.7  (ibid.) 

ikiotd'mit  tau,  aqage.'lak  this  woman  carried  him  awa}^  163.1  (ibid.) 

The  element  gi  appears  also  presumably  in  tdnki  something. 
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(-/)  DeiHOHsfrafire  Atfrerhs  o/  Kathhnni  t.  'I'lic  two  most 
frequent  forms  of  tlie  demonstrative  adverbs  in  Kathlamet  are 
gi])d'  here  tliere 

both  compounds  of  demonstrative  stems  and  the  locative  sidfix  -pa. 

gipii'  gi  tm'gcgKinapa  ayamdgl'tga  here  to  these  our  wedges  I 
shall  put  you  114.13  (Kathlamet  Texts)  {Ua-  our;  -qcqEm 
wedge;  -ma  plural;  -pa  to;  ayamsl-  I to  thee;  -gi-  imlicates 
absence  of  object;  -tk  to  put;  -a  future) 
gipd'  cxq.’od'Lqdx  here  the  two  were  grown  together  17.1  (ibid.) 
icxe'la-itx  kd'pa  they  stayed  there  lO.G  {ibid.) 

Icdpa'  igixi'qo-itq  then  he  awoke  21.8  {ibid.) 
imd'lak  gdpd'  cd'xalix  an  elk  is  up  there  71.5  {UmL.) 

In  ])lace  of  gipd'  the  stronger  form  gipd'tix’  is  found. 
gipd'ttx'  sid,'x6stpa  right  here  on  his  face  76.14  (ibid.) 

(’ompare  with  this  form — 

iho'yam.  elxpadix  they  arrived  in  that  land  17.14  (ibid.) 
idque'wulxt  iqd'mmoqpd'tix-  he  climbed  a pine  there  11.14  {:ibul.) 

(’orresponding  to  the  forms  yukps't,  ynkps'lEma,  in  Lower  C'hmook, 

we  find  here  gipE't,  gipE'tEmax. 

gipE't  d'yaiqi  up  to  here  its  thickne.ss  189.5  (ibid.) 

LxpIdctEmtix  LE'haqcd  gipE'tEmax  braided  was  his  hair  to  here 
131.10  {ibid.) 

Often  yarl'  (masc.  dem.  3d  person)  is  used  as  an  adverb: 

yaxl'  aqaili'x  there  (was)  the  sun  109.3 
ya'xi  md'mix  ige'kta  there  seaward  he  ran  172.1 1 
The  series  of  forms  of  Lower  Chinook  ending  in  -\m  is  represented 


by  d'koa,  e'wa. 

iqcxe'Lau  d'koa  itcd'xoa  here  thus  he  made  her  a monster  224.3 

{ibid.)  {iqcxe'LUU  monster-,  itcd'- he  her) 

lAn  mxi  d'kua  Lxd'U't  who  is  that  here  thus  talking?  51 .9  {^byi.) 

Ldn  who;  xxo- it  by  itself)  , 

ictd'Lxa  e'wa  ikaklo'dix  the  two  went  ilown  there  thus  to  the 

lake  18.95  {ibid.) 

It  is  characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook  that  these  forms  occur  often 

with  distributive  endings  and  with  directive  -ta. 

mdkct  d'mmax  itcd'hqtax  two  these  thus  their  length  189.4  {i 
{mdkct  two;  itcd'-  her;  -Lqtax  length) 

Another  adverb  is  found  in  this  dialect,  te'ka  thus  here. 
te'ka  gi  atxdqo'ya!  here  we  will  sleep!  \»9.4  (iWd 

te'ka  atxk.’ayd'wulalEma  here  we  wihp\ay.tQt-  t (^ 
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(o)  jyemon.sfrafire 

J*ron  o an  .s 

and  Adrrrlts  in  If 

ram  (bjf  E.  Sapir). 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Near  1st  person  . 

\da'uya{x) 

jda'ua(x) 

fda'ulaix) 

J ^ 

\da'ya{x) 

\da'wa(x) 

\da'la{x) 

Near  2d  person  . 

[ya'xdau 

a'xdau 

[la'xdau 

\ya'xda{x) 

a'xda(x) 

\la'xda{x) 

Near  3d  person  . . . 

ya'xia(x) 

a'xia(x) 

la'xia{x) 

Near  3d  person  (formed 
from  ya'xdau)  . 

yaka'xdau 

aka'xdau 

taka' xda.u 

Dual 


Plural 


Near  1st  person  . 

Near  2d  person  . . 

Near  3d  person  . 

Near  3d  person  (formed 
from  ya'xdau)  . . 


(la'ucda(x) 

\da'cda(x) 

Icda'xdau 

rda'xda{x) 


da'uda(x) 

[da'da(x) 

Ida'xdau 

da'xdaix) 


cda'xiaijx)  da'xia(x) 
cdaka'xdau  daka'xdau 


Plural,  persons 

da'uda-itc 
da'da-itc 
da'  (u)la-itc 
da'(u)a-itc 
da'xdauaitc 
la'xdauaitc 
a'xdauaitc 
da'xiaitc 
la'xiaitc 
a'xiaitc 
dalcd' xdauaitc 
lal'd'xdauaitc 
aJcd'xdauaitc 

Note. — It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  ya'xdau  should  be  so  read 
or  as  ya'xdau.  (x)  in  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  is  deictic 
in  value. 

-ka  may  be  added  to  demonstratives  in  -itc. 

Elements  -V.a  and  -Hike  are  perhaps  “ diminutive  ” forms  of  demon- 
strative pronominal  stem  da  this  and  personal  plural  -dike. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  demonstrative  adverbs  of  the  Wishram 
dialect; 

Locative  up  to 

Stem  da{u)  da'la  here  dapt 


Stem  iaxi 
Stem  di 


Stem  kw6  kxoo'la  there  ‘ kwopt 
iyax  da'ba  48.16)‘ 
ia'xiba  yonder  ya'xpt 
ia'xi  away,  off 
di'ka  here 

(dikadaha'  92.1  \)  {-jyt  also  in 
ya'n  t ci  p t 
liow  long?) 


towards,  on  . . . side 

daha't  little  ways  fur- 
ther on 
kwohd't 


iaxd't  further  on 
di'gat  (18.17) 


‘ References  in  the  rest  of  this  section  relate  to  E.  Sapir,  Wishr.am  Texts  (vol.  II,  Publication  Amer. 
bthnolog.  Society). 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10- 
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Locative 

Stem  gi 


i'vM  thus,  there 


towards,  on  . . . side 

gi'gat  (18.17) 
i'wat  to  you  (place) 
(106.22) 
iwa'tka  (158.24) 


Note. — Compounded  with  gi  are  also  da'ngi  something;  qa'tgi 
somehow;  jxa'matgri  somewhere  (96.11). 

Related  to  di'ha  and  di'gad  is  perhaps  digu'tcix  perhaps  (96.17); 
also  di'wi  like. 

In  -xi  we  have,  besides  yofxi,  also  {aga)  du'xi  oh,  well!  (60.4). 
Note. — Ya'xa  indeed  (also  in  quct  i'am  as  it  turned  out); 
au  (perhaps  = or/,  a'wa,  and  related  to  Chinook  ya'wa)  in  da'n  au 
ayamlu'da  what,  pray,  shall  i give  you?  (154.6);  yaxa'wa  how- 
ever. 

Note  also  Jcwo'hixix  right  there,  not  very  far. 

-a'dix  forms:  a'ngadix  long  ago;  ixtka'dix  (192.2);  ina'tkadix 
(192.5)’. 

With  stem  daw.  Icwo'd-au  and;  dafukwd  just  as  before;  qxidau 

THUS. 

§ 4,'f.  Independent  Pevaonal  Pronoun 


The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  formed  from  the  objective 
pronoun  by  means  of  a number  of  suffixes  of  unknown  origin  and  the 
•terminal  suffix  -Tea  only. 


naiJea  I ntaika  we  two  (exclusive) 
maika  thou  txaika  we  t\vo  (inclusive) 
ia'xka  he  mtaika  your  two  selves 
a'xka  she  cta'xka  their  two  selves 
Ld'ska  it 


ntcdikd  we  (exclusive) 
Ixdikd  we  (inclusive) 
mcdikd  ye 

td'skd  they 


These  forms  may  also  be  interpreted  as  intransitive  verbs.  Another 
emphatic  form,  apparently  more  verbal  in  character,  is 


nd'mkd  I alone 
md'mkd  thou  alone,  etc. 

A |)eculiar  form  ml'cd  you  occurs  in  the  texts  (23.1) 

In  the  Kathlamet  dialect  an  emphatic  form  na'ydx  I,  md'ydx  thou 
(Kathlamet  Texts  114.11)  is  found,  which  occurs  also  in  Wishram. 

The  forms  for  I,  thou,  etc.,  alone  are: 

rui'emd  I alone  teaTma  we  alone  134.16 

These  correspond  to  Wishram  forms  recorded  by  Sapir. 

nd'-imd  I alone  Wimadike,  dd'-imad^kc,  a.'-%mddikc 

md'-imd  thou  alone  they  alone 

Ixd'-imddiJcc  we  (inch)  alone 
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Besides  these,  Doctor  Sapir  has  recorded  inWishram  the  following: 

Shortest  form : 

na{x)  I he  da'-itc  they 

la'-itc  they  (Wishram  Texts 
4S.4) 

a'-itc  they 

Inclusive: 

nai'tia  I too  ya'xtla  he  too  la' -it  like  they  too 

Ixai'tHkc  we  too  da'-ii!ikc  they  too 

a' bailee  they  too 

He  remarks  that  the  demonstratives  of  the  third  person  (ya'xia) 
seem  morphologically  ])arallel  to  first  and  second  personal  emphatic 
pronouns  (na'ya) ; that  the  demonstrative  element  -i-  is  characteristic 
of  the  first  and  second  persons,  -x-  of  the  third;  as  in 
na-d-ka  I ya-x-ka  he 

na'-i-t!a  I too  ya-x-t!a  he  too 

na'-(i)-ya  I ya'-x-ia  he 

These  elements  -i-  and  -x-  are  probably  identical  with  Chinook  -i- 
and  -X',  -X  in  x'l'za  and  x'ix',  x'ax. 

Particles  (§§  46-52) 

§ 40.  Attrihnte  Comj)7ement.s 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Chinook  lan- 
guage that  a few  verbs  of  very  indefinite  meaning  which  require 
subjective  and  objective  attribute  complements  are  applied  with 
great  frequency.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these,  and  the  most 
characteristic  ones,  are  words  that  do  not  require  pronominal  prefixes. 
Many  are  clearly  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  the  words  belong  to  the  regular  vocabulary  of  the 
language,  or  whether  they  are  individual  productions.  This  is  true 
particularly  when  the  words  do  not  form  part  of  the  sentence,  but 
appear  rather  as  independent  exclamations.  Examples  of  this  kind 
are  the  following: 

oxuiwa'yul  kumm,  kumm,  kumm,  kumm  they  danced,  kumm, 
kumm,  kumm,  kumm,  167.5  (here  kumm  indicates  the  noise  of 
the  feet  of  the  dancers) 

Tiomm,  igud'nat  eniLd'kux  homm,  I smell  salmon  67. .3 
a'lta.,  pBmm,  tmidtsga'nuks  go  id'yacqL  now  pemm,  flies  were 
about  his  mouth  72.22  (pEmm  indicates  the  noise  of  flies) 
tex,  tex,  tex,  tex,  go  Lkamela'lsg  there  was  noise  of  footsteps  {tex) 
on  the  sand  75,3 
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In  a munbor  of  case.s  onomatopootic  terms  which  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  regular  vocabidary  are  used  in  the  same  manner: 

tcxup,  tcxup,  tcxup,  tcxup  (iLE'xax  ui'lclewax  the  torch  flickered 
(literally,  made  tcxup)  50.24 

L!dq,  Lidq,  h!dq,  ili'xa  ne'xax  iske'pxoa,  out,  out,  out,  out  came 
a rabbit  11 3.6 

These  cases  make  it  plausible  that  most  terms  of  this  kind  belong  to 
the  regular  vocabulary.  The  frequent  use  of  such  onomatopoetic 
words  and  the  occurrence  of  new  words  of  the  same  kind  (such  as 
ti'jitin  CLOCK,  WATCH,  time;  tsi'ktsik  wagon)  suggest  that  in  Chinook 
the  power  of  forming  new  words  by  imitative  sounds  has  been  quite 
visjrorous  until  recent  times. 

O 

Examples  of  onomatopoetic  words  of  this  class  are. 


he'liE  to  laugh 
Jio'ho  to  cough 
po  to  blow 
t.'Eq  to  slap 

t!dk  to  break  a piece  out 
td'td  to  shake 
cix  to  rattle 
cdu  low  voice 


tsEX  to  break 
tcxup  to  flicker 
tcxoap  to  gnaw 
k!ut  to  tear  off 
xnve  to  blow 
h:p  to  boil 
L.'dq  to  crackle 
lIIep  to  go  under  water 


It  is  diflicult  to  say  where,  in  this  class  of  words,  the  purely  onomato- 
poetic character  ceases,  and  where  a more  indirect  representation  of 
the  verbal  idea  by  sound  begins.  I think  a distinct  auditory  image 
of  the  idea  expressed  is  found  in  the  following  words. 

iu'L!l  proud  , (of  weight) 

wax  to  pour  out  k!d  silent 

pdL  full 
tEinE'n  clear 

tjril  tired  round 

tdpdk  loml  disappear 

gu'tqut  exhausted  Ldx  to  appear 

g s' eg  EC  to  drive  Lxoap  to  dig 

Most  stems  of  this  class  occur  both  single  and  doubled,  sometimes 
they  are  even  repeated  three  or  four  times.  Repetition  indicates 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  verbal  idea;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  dis- 
tributive, referring  to  each  single  occurrence  of  the  idea.  We  have— 
wax  to  pour  out  (blood)  68.1  wd'xwax  to  pour  out  (roots)J3^2 


po  to  blow  once  66.25 
tEll  tired 

k!ut  to  tear  off  89.25 
§46 


pd'po  to  blow  repeatedly  129.20 
tE'lltEll  to  be  tired  in  all  parts  of 
the  body 

klu'tk.'ut  to  tear  to  pieces  249.4 
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A few  stems,  however,  occur  in  duplicated  form  only,  probably  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  idea  expressed,  which  always  implies 
repetition.  Such  are — 

lie'lie  to  laugh  gu'tgut  exhausted 

hd'ho  to  cough  ku'llcul  light  (of  weight) 

td'td  to  shake  lolo  round 

Others  do  not  occur  in  duplicated  form,  but  take  the  distributive 
ending  -ma.  These  are — 

pdL  full  39.1,  distributive  pd' Ltna  229.24 

vmk!  straight,  real  24.12,  distributive  wuklmg,  107.20 

cpKq  gray,  distributive  cpE'qEma 

Still  others  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change  for  the  distributive. 
tErriE'n  clean,  empty  k'!e  to  disappear,  nothing 

td'rriEnua  to  give  up  61.18  k!wac  afraid  90.5 
tq'.ex  to  ivish  129.27  hlap  to  find  140.1,  138.15 

stdq!  war  272.5 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  those  least  onomatopoetic  in 
character  lack  the  douhlod  distributive. 

In  a few  cases  the  douhled  form-  has  accpiired  a distinctive  signifi- 
cance. 

k'.wan  hopeful  134.8  k!wa'nk!wan  glad  38.20 

Idx  sideways  267.3  Id'xlax  to  deceive  65.19,  to  rock  129.2 

The  most  common  verbal  stem  which  is  used  in  connection  vdth 
these  attributes  is  -x  to  be,  to  become,  to  do,  to  make.  -o(-7?), 
the  general  verb  for  motion,  is  sometimes  used  ivith  stems  signifying 
motion.  It  seems  difficult  to  classify  these  words,  except  those  that 
clearly  express  noises.  Among  a total  of  126  words  of  this  class,  44 
express  activities  or  processes  accompanied  by  noises;  16  are  decid- 
edly imitative;  22  designate  states  of  the  mind  or  body  which  may 
be  expressed  by  imitative  sounds,  such  as  cold,  tired,  fear;  7 are 
terms  of  color;  45  express  miscellaneous  concepts,  but  some  of  these 
may  also  bo  considered  as  imitative.  It  seems  likely  that,  in  a 
language  in  which  onomatopoetic  terms  are  numerous,  the  frequent 
use  of  the  association  between  sound  and  concept  will,  in  its  turn, 
increase  the  readiness  with  which  other  similar  associations  are 
established,  so  that,  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinook  Indian,  words  may 
be  sound-pictures  which  to  our  unaccustomed  ear  have  no  such 
value.  I have  found  that,  as  my  studies  of  this  language  progressed, 
the  feeling  for  the  sound-value  of  words  like  wdx  to  pour,  k'!e  noth- 
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ING,  k!6mm  silence,  lo  calm,  divide,  increased  steadily. 

For  this  reason  I believe  that  many  words  of  the  miscellaneous  class 
conveyed  sound-associations  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinook  Indian. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  verbs  of  motion  and  transitive  verbs,  except 
such  as  are  accompanied  by  decided  noises,  are  almost  absent  from 
the  list  of  these  words. 

In  Cjuite  a number  of  cases  these  words  seem  to  be  rather  adverbs 
than  attribute  complements; 

cd'ucau  naxayi'llk'^Le  she  told  him  in  a low  voice  40.21 
LUX  nuLd'tax'it  it  fell  down  broken  49.2 
iJcE'yiJcEp  atdo'cgam  it  took  it  in  its  talons  137.15 

If  I remember  rightly  the  cadence  of  the  spoken  sentence,  these  words 
must  rather  be  considered  as  standing  alone,  the  auxiliary  verb  -x  being 
omitted. 

LIST  OF  ATTRIBUTE  COMPLEMENTS 

(1)  Actions  and  processes  accompanied  by  noise.s. 

{wd  a noise  under  water  217.15) 
uhu'  noise  of  an  arrow  striking  a body  49.3 
{1iEmm  noise  of  wind  41.25) 
homm  smell  67.2 

{hd  noise  of  an  arrow  breaking  49.4) 

Jie'he  to  laugh  12.22 
hd'hd  to  cough 
2)E7nm  noise  of  flying  72.22 
2)0  to  blow  66.25;  pd'pd  129.20 
pd,  pd,  p)d  175.3 

{ddl  noise  of  bursting  49.19,  noise  of  bear  spirit  217.14) 
t'.Eq  to  slap  40.25;  ts'qtEq  26.8 
to' id  to  shake  194.1 

tumm  noise  of  fire  45.16,  noise  of  *bear  spirit  217.13 

tEmm  noise  of  feet  133.17 

t!dlc  to  break  a piece  out  of  something 

cix  noise  of  rattles  22.5 

cfJI  noise  of  rattles  on  a blanket  61.22;  ci'Tlcill  rattling  of  breath 
of  one  choking  150.7 
cd'ca  to  break,  to  wreck  198.7 
cdu  low  voice  162.11 ; cd'ucau  40.21 
cxx  noise  of  flying  birds  137.14 

tslEX  {tc.'EX,  tdux,  tsEx)  to  break  a piece  of  wood,  antlers,  etc., 
with  hands  60.7;  to  split  wood  27.2 ; sinews  138.19;  roots  95.14 
(not  used  for  splitting  planks  out  of  trees) ; to  skin  a bird 
136.23;  tobarkatree  164.16;  tsh/xts!  ex  45.19;  nats.h/x  a piece 
of  (lint  flaked  off  69.3 
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tcxup,  tcxsp  to  extinguisli.  51.2,  to  flicker  50.24;  tcxE'ptcxEp  28.8 

tcx  noise  of  footsteps  on  sand  75.3 

tcxoa'p  to  gnaw;  tcxoa' ptcxoap  175.23 

gumm  a noise  under  water  217.16 

gom  noise  of  something  heavy  falling  down  27 .9 

Tcumm  noise  of  dancing  167.5 

gE'cgsc  to  drive  15.5 

Idut  to  tear  off  89.25;  Idu'ik'.ut  to  clear  up  (sky)  249.4 
Tcu'tcxd  to  sneeze  64.24 

gull  noise  of  falling  objects  67.1,  noise  of  heels  striking  the  ground 
65.13 

q.'a'lglal  to  beat  time 
q!e  door  creaks  66.14 
XX  to  blow  113.20 
xd'xa  to  rub  65.9 

xwe  to  blow  nose  113.21,  to  blow  on  water  before  drinking  213.13 
to  break  165.19;  le'IcleIc  68.16 
le'TcleTc  to  burrow  95.13 

LEX  to  split  (planks)  27.1,  to  burst  204.4;  l.'e'xl.'ex  to  tear  145.20 
le'xlex  noise  of  scratching  153.7 
Lap  noise  of  shooting  272.20 

LUX  to  come  out  49.2,  201.1 ; lu'xlux  to  pull  out  (of  ground)  138.9 
lIce'plIcep  to  grasp  in  talons  137.15 

Llc'.dp  to  squeeze  9.8;  lIc! o' p lIc! op  with  eyes  run  out  29.20 
Lqlop  to  cut  114.3 

Lxoa'p  to  dig  23.5;  Lxoa'pLxoap  115.15 
l!l!  to  titter  177.15 
LlEq  to  hit,  to  strike  156.23 
Lldq,  Lldx  to  crackle  38.1,  185.8 
l'.Iep  under  water  14.8 
(2)  Descriptive  words. 
pdL  full  39.1;  pd'xma  229.24 

wax  to  pour  out  68.1,  to  take  across  river  in  canoe  23.24;  wd'xwax 
43.2 

wax  to  light,  set  afire  28.2,  to  bloom  165.26 
Ic'.dmm  no  noise 
Icld'ya  no,  none 

hie  no  128.5,  nothing  14.1,  to  disappear  128.28 

qlEl  strong;  qjE'lq’.El  hard,  139.8,  too  difficult  204.12 

tErriE'n  empty,  clean 

lE'tE  to  stop  doing  something 

tuwd'x  to  light,  shine  12.1  (see  wdx) 

ku'llkvll  light  of  weight  199.9 

k’.am,  IdEm  no,  none  37.15 

Iep  to  boil  173.1 
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lo'lo  round  1 (S6.23 
Lidh  spread  out  17S.7 

LlmEU  to  break  into  small  pieces,  soft  130.4;  L.'niK'nL.'mEn  17.9 

(3)  Words  expressing  states  of  mind  and  bod3L 
Iu'lH  proud  93.10 

])Et  quiet  177.24 
flald'  (piietly,  safe  19S.4 

IeU,  Uil  tired  02.14;  fE'lltEll  tired  all  over  (=  rheumatism) 
t(j!ex  to  like  129.27 
t.'ayd'  well,  health}'  105.21 
tsES  cold  41 .9 

tSE'xtSEX  unwell,  feeling  uncomfortable 
texap  to  hesitate  27.15 
to  love  41 .0 

xdx  to  notice,  observe  75.17 
leI:!,  halt!  weak  212.21 
tde'Tctdelc  almost  choked  151.1 
lax  lonesome  22.3 
gu'tfiut  exhausted 

Id EX  cloyed  40.24;  I'Ie'xI'Iex  grease  .smell  137.7 
Ida  silent  37.9,  129.2 

Idwan  hopeful  134.S;  l'!wa'7\k!w<tn  y\fn\  3S.20 

k!wac  afraid  211.15 

k!cd  stiff  in  joints 

q!am  lazy  138. 4 

x.'oh/ff  stingy  (?)  139.11 

A.'d  to  fear  212.1 1 

iJ.pdq  to  recover  190.22 

(4)  flolor-terms. 
he' eI  black  25.11 
k’.ds  yellow 

epeq  gray  (dr}'’?)  109.10 
tk!dp  white  124.25 
p>tdx  green  30.21 
LpU  red  185.20 
is! Emm  A-ariegated 

(5)  Miscellaneous  words. 
id'c  to  let  alone  187.13 
ux  to  take  a chance 

wuk!  straight  24.12;  wuklEvna'  107.20 
pE'nka  afoot  217.8,  107.0 

pd'nic  to  gi^m  secretly  payment  to  a shaman  200.7 
pd^  to  divide;  pd'^pa^  248.4 
pax  unlucky  204.13 
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pox  foggy  37.4 

pux  lukewarm 

pd'xoie  to  make  a mistake 

mEL!  wet  37.5 

mane'x  to  learn  a secret  200.10 
td'mEnua  to  give  up  61.18 
tlcE'ltkEl  dull 
tk!e  to  sit  looking  on 
t.'d'nuwa  to  exchange  228.8 
nElcd  to  keep,  to  retain  277.14 
stdq!  war,  attack  272.5 

stux  to  untie,  to  unwrap  135.13;  stu'xstux  116.10 

{tctdx  around  a point) 

tslc.'ES  to  stoop 

tdpdk  strongly  164.9,  110.1 

Idau  to  tie  123.19;  hlau'ldau  118.6 

qod't  reaching  48.6,  high  water  198.24 

quL  to  hang,  to  fish  with  gaff-hook  27.16,  to  put  on  garment,  to 
dress  136.23 

qlE'cq.'EC  dry  14.19  (=  thirsty)  21.1 
iqloa'p  near  40.9) 
q!ul  low  water  198.26 

q!uL  fast;  q.'uL  e'cgam  hold  fast  44.15  (.see  qui.) 
xue't  half  full  166.8 
xdp  streaming 

Zoa:  sideways  267.3,  afternoon  63.18,  to  miss  13.19;  Id'xlax  to  rock 
129.2,  to  deceive  65.19 
lu'xlux  slick 
lu'xpame  adultery 
LEX  to  sit  still 

Ldq  to  step  aside  146.14;  to  turn  137.12,  63.4;  to  cut  off,  to  fall 
off  154.28,  194.1 ; to  take  out  65.11 ; Ld'qLdq  zigzag,  also  plural 
for  the  other  meanings 

Ldx  to  appear,  become  visible  23.13;  xd'xxax  to  emerge 

Lex'  to  cohabit  228.16;  ze'x'Lex'  to  prepare  corpse  for  burial  253.3 

Lo  calm  25.18 

Luwd'  freshet 

L.'ap  to  find  261.8 

L.'dp  fitting  154.8 

§ 47.  Adverbs 

. The  dividing  line  between  attribute  complements  and  a number  of 
adverbs  can  not  be  dra^vn  very  definitely.  I am  particularly  doubtful 
how  t!aya'  well  should  be  classed,  and  a few  others  which  are  placed 
in  parentheses  in  the  preceding  list. 
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A considerable  number  of  temporal  and  modal  adverbs  occur,  the 
latter  expressing  certainty,  compulsion,  intention,  and  a great  variety 
of  ideas  which  we  express  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by  separate  clauses. 
These  can  not  be  derived  from  simpler  forms.  Such  are: 

ai'aq  can  * 
xa'oxaL  can  not 
qdi  will 

qe'xtce  without  reaching  the  desired  end 

ka'ltas  in  vain,  only 

qa'doxue  must 

atswwa'  probably 

LX  may  (implying  uncertainty) 

Icloma  perhaps 

Lo'nas  I don’t  know  (expression  of  uncertainty) 
qroc  contrary  to  fact 
j)Et  really 
ndkct  not 

na  interrogative  particle 

Leqs  almost 

qald'tcx'l  hardly 

d'nqaite)  already,  before 

a'lta  now 

d'Lqe  later  on 

kawa'tka  soon 

and'  sometimes 

nau'i  at  once 

le,  le'le  a long  time 

qlasts'n  for  the  first  time 

tcax  for  a while 

wixt  again 

kuh:'ts  once  more 

ald'tewa  again  in  this  manner 

gud'TiSEm  always 

wdx  next  day  {wux-%'  to-morrow;  kawl'x'  early) 

qlod'p  near 

tdpdk  quickly 

Lawd'  slowly 

(ai'aq  quickly) 

txul  too  much 

maniqld'  too  much 

tid'qea  just  like 

d'la  even  

the  original  signillcance  of  this  word  Is  quickly;  for  Instance,  ai'aq  nd'ya  (if  you  teU  me  to 
go)  I QO  QUICKLY,  1.  B.,  I CUn  go. 
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§ -LH.  TJ.JcIiortatire  Particles 

A number  of  exhortative  particles  form  a peculiar  group  of  words. 
They  are  applied  so  regularly  and  seem  to  be  so  weak,  that  I do  not 
quite  like  to  class  them  with  interjections.  It  would  seem  that  the 
meanings  conveyed  by  some  of  these  have  very  nice  shades.  Exam- 
ples are: 

wuslca  a somewhat  energetic  request — now  do  let  us  make  an 
end  of  it  and — 37.12 
nixua  please,  just  try  to  130.3 
tcux  since  this  is  so,  do  (or  let  us)  24.10 
tayax  oh,  if  he  would!  22.4 
Tid'ntdn  be  c^uiet 
tea!  well!  introducing  a new  idea 
{qd'tIdcxEm  look  out!) 

{nau'iika  indeed!) 

{tgUd'Tdi  good!) 

The  last  tliree  of  these  hardly  belong  here.  They  are  derivatives: 
qd'tldcxETn  is  probably  derived  from  tid  well;  nau'itka,  perhaps 
from  nau'i  at  once;  tgtlo'lcti,  from  tid  well  and  -Tcta  thing. 

§ 49.  Interjections 

The  line  between  the  last  group  of  words  and  true  interjections  is 
very  indefinite.  As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  interjections 
in  this  language  wMch  has  such  strong  onomatopoetic  tendencies  is 
considerable.  Some  of  these  are: 
d,  d,  0 oh! 
ode'  surprise  29.13 
e pity  for  hardships  endured  187.19 
nd  pity  116.15 

and'  pain,  regret,  sorrow,  pity  22.4,  161.13 

ahaha'  pain  177.16 

and'x  pity  153.8 

he  call  12.2,  indeed  38.22,  186.8 

}ie  a long  distance  28.3,  123.13 

hd,  Tiohd',  6hd'  surprise  at  the  success  of  an  action  24  3 25  22 
67.14 

Lxud'  disgust  46.26 

ha^d'm,  hid'  now  I understand!  39.27,  100.23 
nd  disapproval  145.12 

ndq!  contemptuous  rejection  of  an  offer  124.11 
liohu'  derisive  rejection  of  a remark  23.25 
ahd'  ridicule,  disbelief  166.23 
eheJiiu'  derision  45.1 
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Ie  derision  of  weakness  60.14,  146.1 
id'  reproach  for  foolishness  1 1 7.0 
ndxaxax  an<>;er  186.16 
tcxd  that  is  nothing!  47.4 
■ Tcuc  good!  80.4  (also  used  liy  the  Chehalis) 

Tdc  oh!  (?) 

As  mentioned  before,  many  of  the  imitative  attribute  comple- 
ments may  be  used  as  interjections.  This  may,  indeed,  be  their 
oriirinal  function.  Such  are  JiEmm  noise  of  avind,  Tcwmm  noise  of 
UANCING,  Tclomm  silence.  A few  differ  so  much  in  form  and  use 
from  the  attribute  complements,  that  1 include  them  among  the 
interjections: 

ha'lElElElElElE 
wu'IeIeIeIe 

wa'  ts  Ets  EtSEtS  Ets  E 

qa'naw  ul  kw  uIkw  uIkwuIe 
wo 
wd 
lid 

wduuu 
hd'uliu 

In  this  group  belong  also 
occur  in  the  texts. 

§ AO. 

A number  of  invariable  words  perform  the  function  of  conjunctions. 
The  meanings  of  a few  of  these  are  not  cpiite  certain.  The  most 
important  are  the  following: 

ka  and,  then  (connecting  sentences)  ?6.1S 
cka  and,  while  (connecting  sentences)  2.6.4 
k!a  and  (connecting  nouns) 

tcx'l  a little  while  passed,  then  37.4  (often  following  the  conjunc- 
tion qid'x  if) 
tcu  or  276.1 

tatda  although  it  is  so,  still  44.4 

taL!  although  I did  not  expect  it,  still  74.9 

d'oLEL  although  I did  not  intend  to,  still  13.3 

takE  then  135.6 

a'lta  now  135.5 

taua'lta  otherwise  134.8 

manix  when  253.14 

qid'x  if  127.20  {qe,  qecV) 


noise  of  flight  of  an  arrow  62.21 

noise  of  flight  of-  cormorants  77.16 

cry  of  bluejay  31.2,  157.25 

cry  of  gull  88.21 

bark  of  dog  23.9 

cry  of  child  185.24 

cry  of  a person  weeping  1 18.8 

low  voice  162.3 

voice  of  bluejay  after  he  had  be- 
come a ghost  166.19 
the  burdens  of  songs,  a f(>w  of  which 
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§ .7/.  Adject  ires 


Color-terms,  the  plural  of  small,  the  numerals  from  two  to  nine, 
and  the  indefinite  numerals  are  used  without  pronominal  prefixes. 
The  color-terms  were  enumerated  among  the  attribute  complements, 
because  they  are  generally  used  in  that  form.  qEUE'm  small  .38.17 
is  used  only  for  plurals.  T have  found  very  few  cases  only  in  which 
these  words  are  clearly  used  as  adjectives; 

aqLo'cgam  ftdx  le'luweI]cluweII:  green  mud  was  taken  30.21 
lo'lo  ikta  something  rouml  127.5 

This  is  possibly  due  to  the  rarity  of  adjectives,  except  numerals  and 
a few  others  in  the  texts.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  derivatives  of  these  stems  are  use<l  whenever  the  substantive 
or  adjective  is  to  be  used,  for  instance: 

ma'nix  hd'ltac  iid'yuLll  Tcm'qewam  when  a shaman  only  has  pride 
203.18 


More  often  nouns  with  the  prefix  the  one  who  has  (p.  579) 
are  used  to  express  adjectival  ideas. 

ge' Latda  a sick  one  (the  one  who  has  its  sickness)  196.14 


The  cardinal  and  indefinite  numerals  of  this  class  are: 


moket  two 
Lon  three 
la'Tdt  four 
qui'uEm  five 
tdxEm  six 


si'namdkct  seven 
ksto'xkin  eight 
kui'tst  nine 
ted  several 


ka'nauwe  all 
kape't  enough 
qdmx  part 
mank  few 


All  the  cardinal  numbers  of  this  group  when  used  as  distributives 
take  the  suffix  -mtga;  when  used  as  adverbs,  they  take  the  adverbial 
suffix  -e.  The  ordinals  are  formed  by  the  third  person  pronominal 
prefix  and  the  possessive  form;  for  instance,  em' Lon  its  third  one 
(m.)  217.21,  am' Lon  (f.)  211.20;  and  from  these,  again,  ordinal 
adverbs,  e'mEdne  the  third  time  134.23.  When  counting  human 
beings,  all  these  numerals  (cardinals  as  well  as  indefinite)  take  the 
prefix  a-  and  the  jilural  suffix  -kc.  moket  two  may  also  take  the  dual 
prefix  C-. 

To  the  groups  of  indefinite  numerals  belongs  the  peculiar  form 
kauEm  EACH,  all,  together,  which  occurs  alone  only  in  its  distribu- 
tive ioTm  kand'mtg Eina  157.23,  while  generally  it  appears  as  a prefix 
of  imm&T&h:  kauEmqod'nEm  five  together  201.22,  LkauEmqoa'nE- 
miks  176.8.  Mith  moket  two  it  seems  to  lose  its  m:  skanasmokst 
BOTH  76.14.  In  this  form  it  appears  also  in  ka'nawe  all. 
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§ Affrerhs  Devlred  from  /ntransifire  l^rrhs 

Particles  used  as  adverbs  liave  been  mentioned  before.  It  has  also 
been  stated  that  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  from  both  ordinal  and 
cardinal  numbers  by  the  suHix  -e.  This  is  also  used  with  intransitive 
verbs,  the  adverb  being  formed  from  the  masculine  third  person 
singular. 

iu'Lqat  it  is  long;  iu' Lqte  long 

e'nota  the  one  on  the  other  side ; e'natai  on  the  other  side 

Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantism  (§§  53-54) 

§ Dimivutire  (ntd  Auffmrntafire  Coiisonmitisui  iv 
Wish  ram  (7>//  Bdtrard  Sajrir) 

Very  characteristic  of  Wishram,  as  also  without  doubt  of  all  other 
Chinookan  dialects,  is  a series  of  changes  in  the  manner,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  j)lace,  of  articulation  of  many  of  the  consonants,  in 
order  to  express  diminutive  and  augmentative  ideas  in  the  words 
affected.  This  peculiar  process  of  “consonantal  ablaut,”  though 
perhaps  most  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  is  exem- 
plified in  all  parts  of  speech,  so  that  it  has  almost  as  much  of  a 
rhetorical  as  of  a purely  grammatical  character.  Of  the  two  series  of 
consonantic  changes  referred  to,  that  bringing  about  the  addition  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  of  a diminutive  idea  is  by  far  the  more 
common,  an  actual  change  to  augmentative  consonantism  hardly 
being  found  outside  of  the  noun.  The  main  facts  of  consonantic 
change  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  To  express  the  diminutive,  non- 
fortis  stopped  consonants  become  fortis,  the  velars  at  the  same  time 
becoming  back-palatals  (the  treatment  of  velar  stops,  however,  seems 
to  be  somewhat  irregular) ; c and  its  affricative  developments  tc  and 
tc!  become  s,  ts,  and  ts!  (s  seems  sometimes  to  be  still  further  “ diminu- 
tivized”  to  ts,  ts  to  tsi,  so  that  c,  s,  ts,  ts!  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting a scale  of  diminishing  values);  x becomes  x,  in  analogy  to  the 
change  of  velar  stops  to  back-palatal  stops  just  noted;  other  con- 
sonants remain  unmodified.  To  express  the  augmentative,  fortis 
consonants  become  non-fortis  (generally  sonant)  stops,  no  change 
taking  place  of  back-palatal  to  velar;  s,  ts,  and  ts!  become  respec- 
tively c,  tc,  and  tc!  (in  some  few  cases  ts  and  tc  affricatives  become 
dj,  pronounced  as  in  English  judge,  this  sound  not  being  otherwise 
known  to  occur  in  Wishram);  other  consonants  remain  unmodified. 
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The  following  table  of  consonantic  changes  will  best  make  the  matter 
clear : 


Normal 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

b,  p 

p! 

ib) 

d,  t 

t! 

id) 

g,  ^ 

k! 

ig) 

g,g 

k!,  (g,  k) 

ig) 

qx 

kx 

(qx) 

g! 

k!,  (kx) 

g 

p! 

ip!) 

b 

t! 

(t!) 

d 

k! 

(k!) 

g 

c 

s,  ts 

ic) 

tc 

ts 

itc),  (?)  dj 

tcl 

ts! 

(tc!),  dj 

s 

(s) 

c 

ts 

(ts),  ts! 

tc,  dj 

ts! 

its!) 

tc!,  0)  dj 

X 

ix) 

X 

(?) 

a)x 

On  the 

whole,  there  is  a distinct  tendencv  to  have  all  the 

of  a word  bear  a consistent  diminutive  or  augmentative  coloring, 
though  absolute  concord  in  this  regard  is  by  no  means  always 
observed.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  c and  s sounds  are  most 
easily  varied  in  accordance  wnth  our  rule.  Final  non-affricative  stops 
seem  incapable  of  change.  It  often  happens  that  the  normal  form 
of  a word  is  itself  partly  diminutive  in  form  owing  to  its  meaning;  in 
such  cases  the  form  may  be  still  further  “ diminutivized”  if  it  is 
desired  to  give  the  word  a more  than  ordinarily  diminutive  force. 
Thus  -k!ac-  in  il-1c!a'c-1cac  child  is  evidently  a semi-diminutive 
form  of  the  stem-syllable  -kac;  little  child  , baby  appears  in  more 
pronouncedly  diminutive  form  &silk!a'skas  (Wishram  Texts  176.3). 

The  follovung  table  of  body-part  nouns  will  serve  as  a set  of  exam- 
ples of  diminutive  and  augmentative  forms.  The  diminutives  would 
naturally  refer  to  the  body-parts  of  a tiny  child,  the  augmentatives 
to  those  of  an  abnormally  large  being,  as  a giant. 

Diminutivo 


Normal 

i-pla'qxa  flat-headed- 
ness  (dim.) 
i-gE'tc  nose  (aug.) 
i'l-pc  foot 


Augmentative 

i-ba'qxa 


i-k'.E'tc 

i'l-ps 
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Normal 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

i-qx7vi't  leg 

i-khxoi't 

a-go'xl 

a-q!o'xl  knee 

a-k!u'xl 

a-rtiK'luqtan  cheek 

a-7riE'luk!tan 

i-mElKxtk!u'lamat 

i-m-El  Extgu'  luTnat 

tongue 

i-mi'et  li[)s 

i-mi'st 

i-k^exa't  mouth 

i-k!Hxa't 

wa'-kcEU  finger 

wa'-kshn 

is-qxu's  eyes  (dim.) 

ic-qxu'c 

id-mE'qco  face-hair 

id-7)i  E'kso 

i-gwa'7jat 

■i-k!wa'yat  crown  of 

head 

a-tckE'n  shoulder 

a-tsk’.E'n 

wa-qxa'tc  breast 

Tjoa-kxa'ts  ‘ 

i-kxa'tc  tooth 

i-k!a'U 

i-q!a'qctaq  head 

i-ga'qctaq 

ic-k!a'lkal  hiji-joints 

is-k!a'lkal 

ic-ga'lkal 

is-q!wa'gw6st']ii\v?, 

is-kiwa'gwast 

(dim.) 

a-mu'q!wal  paunch, 

a-TTi  u gwal 

stomach 


than  body-part  nouns  are: 


Examples  of  other 

Normal 

it-q!u'tcu  bones 

i-tc!i'au  snake 
i-tn'ktsik  Avagon 
(dim.) 

i-cgi'lukc  wolf 
(aug.) 

(la-ga'c  yellow 
i-cga'n  cedar 
board 

i-k!a'lamat  stone 
a-k !a'immaq  fir 
il-k!a'ckac  child 


Diminutive 

it-q!uts’ie'lxh:7n  dog 
(literally,  eater  of 
small  bones) 
i-ts!i'au 

is-ts!i'ktsik  buggy 

il-skH'luks  new-born 
wolf  cub  (Wishram 
Texts  56.30) 
a-qx-k!i'e  gold 
I'wa-ska'n  box 
\wa'-tsk!un  cup 


il-k!a'skas 


Augmentative 


i-dji'au 

i-dji'kdjik  heavy  truck 


i-ga'lamat 

a-ga'munaq 

a-du'-gagilak  strap- 
])ing  big  woman 


(dim.) 

a-t!u'-gagilak  good , 
strong  woman 

iCf.  wa-q!a'lc  thorn,  dim.  wa-kra'ls  (Wishram  Texts,  p.  20.1) 
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In  these  lists,  (dim.)  and  (aug.)  mean  that  the  words  so  designated 
are  wholl}^  or  partly  diminutive  or  augmentative  in  consonantism 
owing  to  their  primary  significance.  In  i-p!a'qxa,  for  instance,  the 
diminutive  notion  implied  by  p!  is  easily  understood  if  we  remember 
that  head-flattening  is  associated  with  infancy.  In  some  cases  a 
consonant  change  involves  or  is  accompanied  by  a vocalic  change; 
it  seems  that  the  change  of  a to  w or  has  in  itself  more  or  less 
diminutive  force  (cf.  wa'-tsk!un  from  wa-ska'n  with  ila-k!d'its  very 
i.iTTLE  [Wishram  Texts  176.3]  ordinarily  -Tdaits  small).  The  case 
of  i-ega'n  as  compared  with  wa-ska'n  and  vja'-tsk!un  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  diminutive  form  of  a noun  often  has  a specialized 
meaning  of  its  own.  A few  more  examples  are: 


Normal 

i-tcH'non  eagle 
i-tc!i'laq  cricket 
i-q!apca'lwac  turtle 
a-tca'la  grindstone 


Diminutive 

il-ts'A'non  bird 
i-ts!i'laq  grasshopjter 
is-k!a.'psalxoas  lock  (of  door) 
a-tsa'la  file 


It  will  be  observed  that  several  nouns  on  becoming  diminutive  in 
form  at  the  same  time  change  to  a more  suitable  gender,  mascidines 
often  becoming  feminines  (e.  g.,  wa-ska'n),  neuters  (e.  g.,  il-sk H'luks) , 
or  diminutive  duals  in  is-  (e.  g.,  is-k!a'psahoas).  Most  examples  of 
diminutives  and  augmentatives  hitherto  given  have  been  formed 
from  nouns  that  in  themselves  have  no  necessar\f  diminutive  or  aug- 
mentative force.  Other  examples  than  those  already  given  of  words 
with  inherent  diminutive  force,  and  hence  with  at  least  jiartial 
diminutive  consonantism,  follow: 


a-k!u'ksk!uks  ankle 
a-p!u'xp!ux  elbow-joint 
i-p!u'xc  cotton-tailed  rabbit 
a-t!antsa  crow  (contrast 
i-cka'lax  raven) 
i-sk.'u'hja  coyote  (?  cf. 

i-egiluke  woi.f) 
a-gu'sgus  chipmunk 
a-p  luna'ts  skts  id'  mosqu  ito 
(?  cf.  -liEnn.  .tump) 


is-ga'k!aps  hat 

i-k!a'its  smallness  (contrast  -gail 
bigness) 
i-k!a'stila  crab 
il-xan  (somebody’s)  child 
i-sk Iwo'latsintsin  swallow 
wa-tsk.'jc'nLx  nit 


Particularly  instructive  as  indicating  a live  feeling  for  diminutive 
consonantism  are  such  words  as  a-lik!u'k  chicken  and  a-lap!u's  c.\t 
borrowed  from  Chinook  jargon  {p  in  -pus  would  not  be  consistent 
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with  diminutive  s).  It  is  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to  recognize 
augmentative  consonantism  in  the  following  nouns; 


i-ga'nuk  beaver 
i-gu'nat  Chinook  salmon  (con 
trast  wa-tsu'iha 

BLACK  salmon) 

i-CE'lqcdg  porcupine 
ic-ga'hwal  eel 
i-du'iha  buffalo 


ic-kcku'ct  testicles  (contrast  is- 
qxu's  eyes) 
blue-  i-gu'cax  sky 

ic-gwo'ldla  gun 
wa'-itc  tail  of  mammal 
ic-li'ct  fish-tail  (contrast  is-p!i'ost 
TAIL  of  bulb,  dried  FISII) 


It  sometimes  happens  that  a change  to  diminutive  consonantism 
implies  not  so  much  the  diminutiveness  of  the  object  referred  to  as  a 
sense  of  endearment.  This  seems  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
certain  terms  of  relationshij) ; 

Non-diminutlvc.  Diminutive 

-(jCE-n  Iman’s  son’s  -k!a'c-u-c  iiaternal  grandfather 

jia'c-M  (vocative)  1 child 

-gak-an  Iman’sdaugh-  -ga'k!-u-c  maternal  grandfather 

(vocative))  ter’s  child 

-gi-an  woman’s  son’s  child  -k!i-c  jiaternal  grandmother 

Interesting  as  examples  of  augmentative  consonantism  are  the 
names  of  Coyote’s  four  sons,  all  of  which  are  derived  from  words 
denoting  body-parts  of  the  salmon.  The  augmentative  consonantism 
im[)lies  the  lubberliness  of  Coyote  s sons. 

Body-parts  of  salmon  Names  of  Coyote  s sons 

i-t.'Ztt'icm  salmon-head  gristle  Sipa'-glatsin  Big  Gristle  (Wish- 

ram  Texts  66.5) 

i-ksa'lk!uts  backbone  of  fish  Sipa'-ksalguts  Big  Backbone 

(Wishram  Texts  66.6) 

i-qhoi'nan  i\vi  Sapa'-gwinon  Fin  (W  ishram 

Texts  66.7) 

a-k!a'tJcHgwax  adipose  fin  Sapag-a'tkHgwax  Big  Adipose  Fin 
(?  better  -qIa'tkHgwax)  (Wfishram  Texts  66.8) 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  noun  is  not  the  only  part  of 
speech  that  illustrates  the  consonantal  play  here  discussed.  Adverbs 
and  particle  verbs  of  appropriate  meaning  sometimes  show  diminutive 
consonantism;  ts'.u'nus  a little;  sdk!  to  whistle;  sa'u  sau  to 
WHISPER  (contrast  Lower  Chinook  cdu) ; Lower  Chinook  k!a  and  may 
be  diminutive  to  ka.  The  diminutive  form  of  a particle  verb  denotes 
a less  intense  state  of  being  or  activity  than  its  correlative  form. 
Sometimes  its  meaning  is  considerably  specialized; 
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Non-diminutive 


Diminutive 


tdc  cold 


(tslu'nus)  a-itsd's  just  (a  little) 


gut  to  break  up  (earth)  by 


ma'ca  to  sjioil 


cool  (Wishram  Texts  190.15) 
ma'sa  to  be  ashamed 
Tc!u'ik!ut  to  pluck 


digging 


Possibly  also — 


wax  to  pour  out 


Iqlwp  to  cut 


wax  to  set  on  fire;  to  bloom 
Ik'-wp  to  shoot 


The  dual  in  is-  is  not  the  only  example  of  a diminutive  form  of  a 
purely  grammatical  element.  The  diminutive  stem  -qlwa'lasup  fast 
RUNNING  occurs  witli  possessive  jirefixes  showing  diminutive  con- 
sonantism. Thus  the  normal  elements  -tea-  her  and  -eda-  of  them 
TWO  appear  as  -tsa-  and  -st!a-  in  i-tsa-q!wa'lasup  she  runs  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.9)  and  i-st!a-q!wa'lasup  they  two  run  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.13).  Similarly,  in  a song  (Wishram  Texts  94.23), 
where  the  reference  is  to  is-p!i'ast  tail  of  bulb,  a noun  of  diminu- 
tive form,  the  pronominal  element  cd-  and  the  ])ost-positive  local  ele- 
ment -ba  AT  appear  as  st-  (?  better  st!-)  and  -p!a.  Thus: 


Finally  the  verb  may  show  diminutive  consonantism,  partly  in  the 
stem  itself,  partly  in  its  local  and  adverbial  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
partly  and  most  frequently  in  its  pronominal  prefixes.  Examples  of 
verb  stems  in  distinctl}’"  diminutive  form  are  not  exactly  common, 
but  certain  cases  seem  clear  enough.  Thus  gaqiulat!a'-ulx  he  was 
TOSSED  UP  (Wishram  Texts  84.26)  and  gatciulatla'rriElq  he  swal- 
lowed HIM  BY  SUCKING  HIM  IN  evidently  contain  a diminutive 
form  of  the  verb  stem  -lada-  to  throw  away  ; silu' sTcwax  it  trem- 
bles (Wishram  Texts  116.10)  and  gasi'xvmklna-uTc^atslc  he  looked 
-4.ROUND  (Wishram  Texts  30.6)  show  diminutive  consonantism  both 
in  their  stems  {-skw-  and  -Tc’.na-u-)  and  in  their  first  incorporated 
pronominal  objects  (dual  s-),  the  latter  verb  also  in  its  adverbial 
suffix  -tsTc,  doubtless  the  diminutive  form  of  -tek  up  from  position 
OF  rest;  gats(s)altsgi'ma  he  laid  her  belly  up  (Wishram  Texts 
56.27)  shows  diminutive  consonantism  in  both  stem  (-tsgi)  and 
incorporated  pronominal  subject  (-is-)  and  first  object  (dual  -s-). 

We  have  already  given  -tsk  as  an  example  of  a derivative  suffix 
with  diminutive  consonantism.  Other  such  suffixes  are  -p!a  slightly 
OUT  (of  position)  (from  -ba  our)  in  ayulapla'tcguxwida  it  will  tilt 
UP,  literally,  it  will  spontaneously  move  out  up  from  its  sitting 


staimapid'  giskipH'ast  it-alone-at  the-my-tail 
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POSITION  (Wislirani  4'exts  184.10)  and  tsu  (from  -tcu  down)  in 
ililu'stsu  (water)  moved  down  into  the  (hollow  place).  As 
examples  of  diminntive  forms  of  local  ])refixes  may  be  given  -I'.'kI- 
(from  -gEl-  directed  toward)  in  ga-tssl'klElutk  he  looked  at  him 
and  its  reflexive  correlative  -xeI-  (from  -xeI)  in  gasi'xElutJc  he  looked; 
-sklEtn-  UNDER  in  inia,slc!E7nl(i'd(itcu  T threw  it  down  under  her  is 
doubtless  diminutive  to  -gEm-  next  to  (cf.  -tcu  and  -s-tsu  above). 

The  only  examples  of  diminutive  consonantism  in  the  pronominal 
prefixes  of  verb  forms  occur  in  the  case  of  ts  (for  tc,  third  person 
masculine  subject  transitive)  and  .s  (for  c,  third  person  dual  subject 
intransitive  and  transitive  and  object  transitive).  Whenever  the 
object  of  the  transitive  verb  (or  the  apparent  subject,  really  first 
object,  of  the  “half-transitive”  verb)  is  diminutive  in  form,  the 
pronominal  prefixes  tc  and  c appear  as  ts  and  s;  -the  ts  by  no  means 
implies  the  diminutive  character  of  the  transitive  subject.  Examples 
are:  I'wi  gatssu'x  isie'nqxdq  he  looked  at  his  fish-line  (Wishram 
Texts  140.28),  where  the  incorporated  jironominal  dual  element 
-s-  of  gatssu'x  refers  to  the  diminutive  dual  object  is-ie'-nqxog  iiis 
FISH-LINE,  while  the  iironominal  subject  -ts-  he  agrees  with  the 
object  in  diminutive  consonantism;  galksu'Mam  {-lies-  always  appears 
for  -ski-)  THE  tavo  (avomen)  came  home  AVITII  THE  (baby)  (^\  isliram 
Texts  2.12),  the  diminutiAm  dual  -s-  referring  to  the  groAvn-up 
women,  not  to  the  baby;  gasEngatkIagwa'x  gas  kteruikiwd'st  it- 
AV  ayes  - FREELY  - OVER  - ME  - MY  - FEATHERED  - CLOAK  (Wisliram  Texts 
142.5),  where  the  first  object  -.-  of  the  half-transitive  verb  refers 
to  the  diminutive  dual  noun  s-tenak !wa' st  (small)  feathered 
cloak.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  connection  is  the  idiomatic 
use  of  a diminutive  dual  object  -s-  referring  to  an  implied,  unex- 
pressed noun  of  diminutive  significance;  there  need  not  even  exis 
such  a diminutive  dual  noun  to  which  reference,  if  desired,  could  be 
explicitly  made.  A good  example  is:  galcsi'lutk  she  cradled  him, 
literally,  she  put  the-two-small  (objects)  down  him,  where 
the  two  small  (objects)  refer  to  an  implied  word  for  cradle, 
though  the  word  for  cradle  in  actual  use  is  a masculine  (^  -Ikau) 
Simirarly,  verbs  of  jumping  and  somersaulting  have  an  incorporated 
diminutive  dual  object  -s-  referring  to  the  two  small  (feet)  thou 
the  actual  word  for  feet  is  plural  {i't-pc) . Examples  are : do^su  hEva 
SHE  jumped;  gasixmi'Lgwa  he  turned  a somersault  (\Wshm^^ 
Texts  82.18);  and  gats{s)altsg%'ma  he  laid  her,  bella 
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most  transparent  example  of  the  use  of  an  incorporated  diminu- 
tive dual  object  to  refer  to  an  unexpressed  but  existing  noun  is 
afforded  b}'^  certain  verbs  of  looking,  in  which  the  -s-  has  reference  to 
is-qxu's  THE  TWO  EYES.  A frequently  occurring  example  of  such  a 
verb  is  gatssi'h! slutk  he  looked  at  him,  literally,  he  put  the  two 
SMALL  (eyes)  doavn  TOWARD  HIM,  the  -tc-  and  -gsl-  appearing  in  their 
diminutive  forms  -ts-  and  -Id eI-  to  agree  with  the  object  -s-;  gasixim- 
Tdna'-uk'^atsk  he  looked  around  is  another  such  verb. 

As  a rule,  it  will  have  been  observed,  a verb  form  tends  to  be  con- 
sistently diminutive  or  non-diminutive  in  its  consonantism.  It  is 
at  least  jiossible,  however,  to  limit  the  application  of  the  diminutive 
idea  to  some  specific  element  of  the  action  Iw  “ diminutivizing  ” onl}^ 
some  corresponding  element  of  the  verb  form.  An  example  already 
published  elsewhere  will  again  do  service  here.  The  normal  word  for 
I struck  HIM  WITH  IT  is  inig E'ltdm.  If  the  verb  stem  -tcim  appears, 
with  diminutive  consonantism,  as  -tsim,  it  implies  that  the  person 
struck  is  small;  if  the  verbal  prefix  -gsl-,  which  implies  in  this  case 
intent  to  hit,  is  pronounced  -IcIeI-  the  implication  is  that  the  missile 
used  is  a small  one.  Hence  we  have  four  forms:  inig  E'ltdm  i hit 
uniWiTurr;  inig  E'ltdm  I hit  him  (a  cliild  perhaps)  with  it;  inild  E'l- 
tdm I HIT  HIM  WITH  IT  (SOMETHING  SMALL),  and  inild  E'ltdm  I 
HIT  HIM  (a  child)  WITH  IT  (SOMETHING  SMALL).  To  be  SUre,  SUch 
examples  are  very  uncommon  and  the  one  just  given  is  perhaps 
little  more  than  a linguistic  tour  de  force.  Nevertheless,  it  shows 
very  clearly  how  thoroughly  alive  is  the  feeling  for  the  significance  of 
consonantal  play. 

§ A4.  T)hii/hnifive  a/nd  Aiujuientative  Co'nsona'nfistu  in. 

Chhioolc  and  Kathlamet 

So  far  as  I am  able  to  discover,  the  diminutive  and  augmentative 
consonantism  of  the  f and  t stops  does  not  occur  in  Chinook;  per- 
haps because  the  strengthening  of  these  consonants  in  case  of  the 
dropping  of  a following  velar  counteracted  this  tendency.  ^^Tien 
the  word  tlaxe'ma  creeks  has  a fortis  t!  on  account  of  the  dropping 
of  2 in  the  stem  -qe.L,  the  same  strengthening  can  not  very  well  denote 
at  the  same  time  diminution. 

There  are,  however,  indications  that  the  changes  from  c to  s and 
the  corresponding  aflricatives  occurred,  although  the  significance  of 
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the  process  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  clear  in  the  mind  of 
my  sole  informant,  Charles  Cultee,  while  my  only  Clatsop  informant 
considered  changes  of  this  type  as  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  Chinook  and  Clatsop  dialects.  For  instance:  Clatsop,  e'cElqcElq; 
Chinook,  e'sslqsElq  porcupine. 

The  most  characteristic  case  that  I have  found  in  Chinook  is  the 
following : 

itsa'antca-y-oqd'lal  the  waves  are  too  bad  (too  great) 

itsa'antsa-y-dgd'lal  the  waves  are  a little  bad 

I have  also; 

rcgan  cedar  %-sgE'nEma  young  cedars 

It  is,  however,  worth  remarking  that  this  plural  occurs  with  the 
particle — 

gE'nEm  isgE'nEm,a  small  young  cedars 
without  strengthening  of  the  g of  gE'nEm.  An  examination  of  the 
texts  and  explanatory  notes  collected  from  Cultee  makes  it  fairly 
certain  that  he  did  not  use  the  diminutive  changes  of  stops  m Lower 
Chinook. 

It  seems  possible  that  a relation  like  that  Ix'tween  c and  s may 
exist  between  l and  ts. 


id'qoa-iL 


large 
io'hqat  long 

l!ex  to  split  large  planks 
Lxoa'p  to  dig 


id'qoa-its  small 
iu'tsqat  short 

ts’.EX  to  split  small  pieces  of  wood 
tsxoa'p  to  gnaw 


In  Kathlamet  I have  found  one  very  clear  case  of  consonantic 
change,  analogous  to  those  found  in  ishram ; 

TesEmm  taxi  tkluna'tEmax  d'xoaxt  small  are  those  little  salmon  98.8 
(Kathlamet  Texts) 

Here  the  s in  IcsEmm  indicates  smallness,  and  tgurm'tEmax  salmon 
has  been  changed  to  tlc.'und'tEmax. 


Syntax  (§§55-56) 

§S5.  Syvfax  of  Lower  Chinook 

In  the  discussion  of  the  morphology  of  the  verb  it  has  keen  shovm 
that  every  verbal  form  contains  incorporated  pronominal  represent- 
atives of  the  subject,  and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  objects  when 
these  occur.  Nominal  incorporation  is  almost  entirely  absent.  The 
nominal  subject  and  the  object  are  treated  as  appositions,  with- 
out any  organic  connection  with  the  sentence,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
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pronouns  agree  with  the  nominal  gender.  This  agreement  is,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  form,  but  in  the  Lower  Chinook  texts  cases  occur  in 
which  the  noun  has  indefinite  (neuter)  gender  L-,  while,  according  to 
its  actual  sex  or  number,  the  incorporated  pronoun  is  masculine, 
feminine,  or  plural.  I do  not  know  whether  this  is  an  individual 
trait  of  the  narrator  of  the  available  texts  or  not. 

Generally  the  verb  with  its  incorporated  pronouns  precedes  the 
subject  and  objects,  but  there  is  great  freedom  of  usage. 

Sentences  with  intransitive  verbs : 

ayo'magt  im'xak ! Emdna  dead  was  their  chief  37.1 
• aLte'mam  ijgdhe'lxEmlc  it  came  a person  11.15 
Sentences  with  transitive  verbs,  nominal  subject  and  object: 

(iLkto'p.'Ena  Ld'^ewam  qo'm  Ld'newa  he  utters  his  song  that  first 
one  196.7 

tgig E'nxaute  ihind'te  tErriewa'lEma  they  watch  it  a soul  the  ghosts 
199.10  {tgi-  the}"  it;  i-kand'te  soul;  t-mewd'lEnia  ghosts) 
aLgo'ctxdx  L^d'gil  qax  d^o'kuil  she  carries  her  on  her  back  a 
woman  that  woman  248.21 
Exainjiles  of  inverted  order  are  the  following : 

eqctxe'mu  atcungo'mit  LEmcd'wux  a monster  (he)  carried  (her) 
away  your  younger  sister  11.5 

ka  qo'm  iau'a  hUmta'  OLktop! EUd'x  Ld'^ewam  and  that  one  there 
behind  (he)  utters  (them)  his  songs  196.9 
emd'cEn  ahgid'x  kLd'qewam  a deer  makes  tlie  one  who  has  (his) 
songs  (i.  e.,  the  shaman)  199.11 

oqui'nETnikc  tkald'mukc  atgd'qcx  o'lExkvl  five  men  (they)  hold 
(her)  in  their  mouths  dried  salmon  267.19 
e^d'k  axgl' leIoIx  khtop! EUd'n  te'lx'Em  a blanket  he  gives  (it)  to 
(them)  those  who  named  the  people  267.25 
Particle  verbs  always  precede  their  auxiliary  verb;  . 

Ldq"  atcd'yax  he  took  him  out  133.13 
stux  aicd'yax  he  untied  him  135.13 
uhu'  ne'xax  he  made  uhu'  49.3 
LEk^  nd'xax  it  (fern.)  broke  70.24 
Lllap  d'yd  he  went  under  water  14.16 
This  agrees  with  the  most  frequent  position  of  adverbs ; 
d'ka  aixd'x  thus  it  does  239.16 
nau'i  aLd'msqtx  it  faints  at  once  239.6 
ndkct  aigid'wa^  they  did  not  kill  him  99.18 
ya'xkati  atgE'pIx  there  they  entered  49.14 

Tlie  discussion  of  the  prefixes  in  § 25  shows  that  the  relation  of 
indirect  objects  to  the  verb  are  expressed  by  verbal  elements.  In 
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Lower  Chinook  |)re|)ositioniil  elements  are  jmictieally  absent,  but  we 
find  the  demonstrative  f/o,  which  is  used  almost  like  a preposition. 
id'c  go  iqe'plal  he  was  in  the  doorway  65.3 
atcd'yagc  go  id'tuk  he  bit  him  at  his  neck  9.9 
Tuixalgu' Litclc  go  ogo'xo  she  told  her  dtiuglitcr  11.20 
atcLVikmin  go  wl'wuLe  they  brought  it  into  the  house  1 1 .23 
fo'po  ags'Lax  go  Ltcuq  she  blew  on  them  with  water  12.6 
agio' xikinEma  go  te'lxim  she  searched  for  him  among  the  people 
13.’8 

The  demonstrative  character  of  go  appears  in  sentences  like — 
md'ya  md'Lxole  go  go  there  inland!  13.1 
a'lta  gd-y-o^d'zax  now  (when)  there  the  sun  13.5 
Lo'nas  go  Lqetcame'te  hkex  perhaps  a comb  is  there  13.20 
go  no' yam  o' Lax  there  arrived  the  sun  97.16 
It  will  be  shown  in  § 56  that  Wishram  possesses  c(uite  a number 
of  post-positional  elements.  In  Lower  Chinook  a few  of  these  appear, 
clearly  loan-words,  taken  from  Upper  (diinook : 
yukps't  up  to  here  13.9 
kaps't  igo-pE't?)  up  to  there,  enough  98.4 

In  Kathlamet  the  number  of  post-])ositional  elements  is  greater, 
but  only  one  or  two  are  used  with  any  degree  of  freedom ; 

-qm.  This  post-position  takes  the  place  of  go  of  the  Lower  C'hinook. 
It  is  used  quite  freely  (see  § 56.1). 
igixk ! od'mam  Ie' ctaqzpa  he  arrived  at  their  two  selves’  house  91 . 13' 
itcLOLd'etamit  zaxi  ze.xd't  ztcu'qoapa  qlod'p  he  placed  it  that  one 
at  the  water  near  121.4 

q!at  igl'yuxt  e'tcamxtcpa  like  she  did  him  her  heart  in  132.5 
Here  belong  also  the  common  demonstrative  adverbs — 
kd'pa  there  216.9 
gipd'  here  250.14 

-quit.  The  post-position  -pEt  is  not  quite  free  in  Kathlamet. 
gipE'tEmax  to  those  places  131.10 
e'lxpdt  as  far  as  the  ground  67.12 
-ta  toward. 

id'ya  e'wata  ca'xalata  he  went  there,  then  upward  219.2 
-ot  from 

e'wa  id'pdtcd't  Lgd'wulqt  zdx  izi'xdx  then  from  his  anus  blood  came 
out  184.5. 
like 

L.'a  Lkak! Enid' note  itcd'lkuile  like  a chief  was  her  resemblance 
247.6 

sid'xdst  LO  hktemend'kste  his  face  was  like  the  moon  246.6 
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In  most  cases  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  are  used  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  but  a number  of  peculiar  forms  of  expression  de- 
serve mention.  The  directional  -o-  (§26)  occurs  in  many  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs.  When,  however,  a stem,  according  to  its  sig- 
nificance, is  transitive,  it  may  be  made  intransitive  either  by  means 
of  the  prefix  -hi-  (§  26),  which  brings  about  elimination  of  an  object, 
or  by  the  use  of  reflexive  forms.  Which  of  these  forms  is  used  depends 
in  part  on  usage.  In  some  cases  the  two  forms  are  used  for  express- 
ing different  tenses.  Thus  i-te'-x  (i-  he;  -he-  prefi-x  eliminating  object; 
-X  to  do)  signifies  he  is,  the  continuative  tense,  n-e'-x-a-x  (n-  modal; 
-e-  he;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do)  signifies  he  becomes, 
the  transitional  tense.  The  manner  of  eliminating  objects  has  been 
discussed  before  (§  26).  It  seems,  however,  desirable  to  call  atten- 
tion liere  to  the  frequent  use  of  implied  objects  and  to  the  peculiar 
intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  objects  which  occupy  a prominent 
position  in  Chinook  sentences.  Implied  objects  occui  frequently  with 
verbs  implying  the  use  of  parts  of  the  body,  as 

aihso'pBna  it  jumped  (literally,  it  jumped  the  two  [feet])  9.6 
athcintEnd'xe  they  kneel  (literally,  they  kneel  them  two)  270.6 
sd'npdt  she  closed  her  eyes  (literally,  they  two  were  closed  in 
her)  48.10 

They  occur  also  with  other  verbs; 

mELnEltcd'ma  you  will  comb  me  (literally,  you  will  comb  it 
[namely,  the  comb]  to  me) 

atca-id'lqEmax  he  shouted  at  him  (literally,  he  shouted  her 
[namely,  the  shout]  at  him  236.9) 
auLe'ltchd  I oil  him  (literally,  I oil  it  [namely,  the  oil]  to  him) 

Intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  object  are  used  often  in  place  of  our 
transitives.  These  forms  also  contain  often  implied  objects. 

ne'nxLayu  he  deserts  me  (literally,  he  removes  himself  from  me) 
ayaxE'lHorriEqt  she  forgets  him  (literally,  he  on  account  of  her 
forgets  his  own)  167.16 

ninxE  Iqihx  I burn  him  (literally,  he  catches  fire  from  me) 
suEnpd'xuit  I close  my  eyes  (literally,  they  two  are  closed  in 
me) 

mcagela'etd-e  you  cure  her  (literally,  you  cure  on  account  of 
her) 

Subordinate  modes  are  not  indicated  in  Chinook  bv  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  verbs.  Subordination  of  sentences  is  indicated  onlv 
by  conjunctions  which  are  followed  by  the  usual  verbal  forms.  The 
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most  frequent  form  of  subordination  is  brought  about  by  the  particle 
ma'nix  wliicli  indicates  ])rimarily  a temporal  relation. 

ma'nix  aqi^E'lgdax  ike'utan  when  someone  sees  (it)  a horse  198.1 
7na'nix  Lte'mama,  mitEld’ta  when  they  come,  give  it  to  them  66.22 
mixEriLkld' yogo  ime'tulc  ma'nix  agEmb'lEktca  bend  your  neck  when 
some  one  will  roast  you  107.21  {mi-  you  him;  -xe7i  reflexive; 
-LicL.'ik  to  bend,  plural  -hkldyuk-,  i-tuk  neck;  -IeHc  to  roast) 

The  conditional  conjunctions  are  closely  connected  with  the  demon- 
strative pronoun.  The  forms  ge,  qea,  qid'x  occur,  which  perhaps 
express  nearness  and  absence.  When  a statement  contrary  to 
fact  is  to  be  expressed,  the  particle  pos  is  used. 

qe  neketx  mai'kxa  ime'q.'atxala,  poc  neket  e'ka  atci'lxax  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  badness,  he  woidd  not  have  done  so  to  us 
139.19  (netd  not;  mai'kxa  thou;  i-q!atxala\nu\ness;  e'kathus; 
tc-  he;  -lx  us;  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 
qia  ndket  qax  d^d’kuil,  poc  naket  aqid'wa^  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  woman,  he  would  not  have  been  killed  64.5  (qax  that, 
feminine;  d^b'kuil  woman;  qi-  somebody  him;  -a-  directive; 
to  kill) 

V.ayd'  qia'  mkLle'mEn  good,  if  you  dive  12.12 
qid'x  q'.od'p  ile'e  icx'l  pbs  amhd'lxam  aLgib'cgam  when  you  were 
near  the  land  you  should  have  said  to  it  to  take  it  44.2  {q!od  p 
near;  ile'e  land;  tcx'i  then;  amh-  you  it;  -b-  directive;  -Ixam 
to  say;  ahgi-  it  him;  -o-  directive;  -egam  to  take) 
qid'x  ited'yan,  tcx'l  mid'xb  if  it  is  a snake,  then  you  shall  eat  it 
194.2 

The  interrogative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  na,  which,  however, 
is  not  used  when  there  is  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb. 

tEuld'xo-ix  na  tgE'eltgeu?  are  (they)  known  to  me  my  slaves? 
117.10 

neket  na  tne'txix?  do  I not  know  it?  66.2 

e'ktahx  Lgid'xb?  what  will  he  eat?  22.20  {e'kta  what;  -lx  may  be, 
Lgi-  it  him  [masc.  object  corresponding  to  e'kta]) 
qd'xewa  d' Lb?  where  did  they  go?  23.14 
La'ksta  x'ix'b' La?  who  is  that?  73.14 

The  imperative  differs  from  other  verbal  forms  in  that  it  has  no 
directive  prefix.  The  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  no  subject 
of  the  second  jierson.  (See  §§  22,26). 

§ 5(i.  Post- positioti s ht  Wisltratn  {hij  Edward  Sajrir) 

Wishram,  differing  markedly  in  this  respect  from  Lower  Chinook, 
makes  rather  considerable  use  of  a series  of  post-positive  jiarticles 
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defining  material  case  relations  (cliiefly  local  and  instrumental).  As 
most  such  relations  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  local  and  adverbial 
prefixes  and  suffixes  in  the  verb,  the  denominating  parts  of  speech 
being  in  apposition  to  incorporated  pronominal  elements,  this  use  of 
postpositions  must  be  considered  as  un-Chinookan  in  origin;  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  postpositive  particles  are  phonetically  identical  with 
corresponding  Sahaptin  case  suffixes  proves  the  whole  process  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  neighboring  Sahaptin  linguistic  stock.  As  a rule 
such  postpositive  particles  are  used  with  denominating  parts  of 
speech  (nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives),  but  some  of  them  may  also  be 
suffixed  to  predicating  words  (verbs,  particle  verbs);  in  the  latter 
case  the  predicate  is  to  be  considered  as  substantivized  syntacticall}', 
though  not  morphologically,  and  is  used  subordinately  to  another 
predicate.  Wishram  thus  utilizes  its  postpositions  to  some  extent 
in  the  building  up  of  subordinate  clauses.  Where  a noun  or  other 
denominating  part  of  speech  has  been  already  represented  in  the 
verb  by  an  incor])orated  pronominal  element,  its  relation  to  the  verb 
and  to  other  nouns  in  the  sentence  is  necessarily  already  defined,  so 
that  no  postposition  is  necessary;  even  here,  however,  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a postposition  is  pleonastically  used  (compare 
such  English  possibilities  as  "He  entered  into  the  house”).  If  a 
noun  is  modified  by  a preceding  attributive  word  (demonstrative 
pronoun,  numeral,  norm,  or  adjective),  the  postposition  is  used  with 
the  modif3dng  word.  The  postpositions,  with  examples  illustrating 
their  uses,  are  listed  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  -ha  {-pa)  IN,  AT.  With  tliis  element  should  be  compared  Yakima 
-pa  IN.  Examples  illustrating  its  use  with  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns occur  with  very  great  frequenc}L  so  that  only  a few 
need  here  be  given. 

dkxa'-imat  ci'tUx  yak'^cxa'tpa  half  of  it  lies  in  Ins  mouth  4.3‘ 
gaklakxa'-ima  ilkla'ckac  akni'mba  she  put  the  child  in  the  canoe 
2.11 

atgadi'mama  da'uyaba  wi'lx  they  will  come  in  this  land  6.17 
gayu'yam  ixtpo'  vnlx  he  arrived  at  one  land  6.28 
itcqxE'mEin  axqxatcpa  I am  sick  in  my  breast  12.27 
gatd’upmt  itid'xwatckpa  he  liid  it  in  the  bushes  18.25 
galuya  yaxka'ba  he  went  up  to  him  20.10  (one  can  also  say 
galiglu'ya  he  avent  to  him  with  local  prefix  -gEl-) 

' References  arc  to  Wishram  Texts. 
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gadiq! Ellxi'^tha  icia'gitcha  ya'l-'^cxatjxi  vmmL.'u'riha  they  went  out 
throiio;!!  Iiiin  at  his  nostrils,  at  his  mouth,  and  at  his  ears  28.24 
galu'xuni  yaga'ilpa  vn'mal  it  floated  in  the  great  river  48.7 
alxu'ya  'ioa'tchtih’  ifga'gpuloi  let  us  go  on  the  tops  of  the  grass 
70.26  (literally,  the-grass-at  its-tops) 

Observe  that  the  first  two  examples  illustrate  its  i)leonastic.  use; 
the  nouns  yak'^rxa't  and  aknVm  have  been  respectively  antici- 
])ated  in  the  verb  by  the  pronominal  elements  -i-  and  -a-, 
while  their  local  relation  to  the  verb  is  defined  by  the  prefix 
-k-  ON  following  these  elements,  -ha  is  also  used  with  demon- 
strative stems  to  form  adverbs  of  place  where:  da'ha  here; 
kwo'ha  there;  id'xiba  yonder. 

As  subordinating  element,  -ha  denotes  where;  less  frequently  it 
indicates  cause.  It  is  suffixed  either  to  the  verb  itself,  or, 
similarly  to  the  case  of  the  modified  noun,  to  an  adverb  or 
particle  ])receding  the  verb.  Exam[)les  are: 
ctd'xya  i'nadix  q'.a'tsEnha  gatccg e' Ig eIx  across  yonder  (were)  the 
two  where  he  had  first  seen  them  8. 10  (literally,  first-at 
he-saw-them) 

galikto'ptck  gatccg  Elk  s'lxpa  he  came  to  land  where  he  had  seen 
them  8.5 

e'wi  gali'xdx  gayaxa'liraalxpa  he  looked  back  to  where  he  had 
thrown  liimself  into  the  water  8.6 
ma'sa  gali'xdx  q’.u'mha  gagi'ux  he  was  ashamed  because  she  had 
disturbed  him  in  his  sleep  58.26  (literally,  disturb-in-sleep 
at  she-made-him) 

2.  -Ifi'inf  (often  wdth  palatahzed  a as  -idmt,  -ierrd)  to,  from.  This 
suffix  is  probably  Chinookan  in  origin;  it  may  be  plausibly 
analyzed  as  verb  stem  -i-  go  + verb  suffix -ci/R  arriving -f- 
tense  suffix  -t.  This  analysis  would  explain  its  two  appar- 
ently contradictory  meanings.  It  tends  to  draw  the  accent  to 
itself.  Examples-  are : 

ickte.'lgwiptcdc  wimalia'mt  they  collected  (driftwood)  from  the 

river  2.2  • ^ . r 

nigslga'ha  iciagitda'mt  it  flew  out  of  his  nostrils  80.29  (liter- 
ally, out  of  him  from  his  nostrils) 
gacx^klwa'x  tctoqlia'mt  the  two  returned  to  their  house  2.12 
gayuk Iwi'xa  ilaxni'miemt  he  swam  to  the  person’s  canoe  18.23 
mxa'tcktcam  wimalia'mt  go  to  the  river  and  wash  yourself  22.18 
(literally,  go-and-wash-yourself  to-the-river) 
gatclu'kH  itqHid'mt  iltcqoa  he  took  the  water  to  the  house  28.8 

As  subordinating  element  it  may  be  translated  as  to  where.  An 
example  of  its  use  after  verbs  is: 
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asEmxElu'tl'a  a'tpxiamd  aga'iax  you  shall  look  towards  the  east 

158.21  (literally,  she-comes-out  to-where  the-sun) 

3.  ba'ina  for,  belonging  to.  This  is  evidently  the  Yakima  suffix 

-pama  for.  Examples  of  its  use  with  denominating  words  are : 

na'ilcabam’  amtklni' dama  ilqagi'lak  for  my  sake  you  two  will  go 
and  get  me  the  woman  62.25 

ya'xtau  laxka'bama  Igiubi'tcEma  that  (fish)  he  obtains  for  himself 
186.4 

gaqxo'gwigax  itsH'nonks  wi'lxpama  animals  were  taken  belonging 
to  the  country  16.13 

ctmo'kct  gactu'ix  ntca'ikabama  two  of  our  men  (literally,  us-for) 
went  on  216.16 

da'nbama  qxe'dau  mxu'lal  what  for  do  3mu  speak  thus?  132.24 
Iga'tqwom  luwa'n  qa'xbabama  he  has  come  I know  not  where  from 
128.17  (literall}^,  what-in  helonging-to) 

Tc.'a'ya  Tcwo'babama  idE'lxam,  tcduxt  he  had  not  made  jieojile  be- 
longing to  there  44.23 

gi'gwalbam’  itkH'tit  underclothes  (literally,  below-for  clothes) 

Less  commonly  bama  may  precede.  An  example  is — 

bam’  iLxe'vmlx  aklugwi”  ilkla'lamat  he  carries  rocks  for  (i.  e.,  in 
order  to  gain)  strength  186.17  (cf.  iLxc'wulx  bama  188.2) 

Wlien  used  at  the  beginning  of  a predication,  bama  gives  it  the 
meaning  of  a clause  of  purpose.  Examples  are: 

ba'ma,  la'-dtcka  a'lEm’  atcludi'na  in  order  that  he  might  kill  them 
54.2  (literally,  for  them  will  he-will-kill-theml 
bajna  capca'p  qiuxu'nnil  ika'ba  188.19  for  chopjiing  uji  the  ice 
(literally,  for  chop-up  it-is-always-made  the-ice) 

When  accented  (bama'),  it  is  used  after  predicates  to  mean  ever 
SINCE.  An  example  is — 

nk ! a' ckacbama'  k!d'ya  qxantcix  itctcgE'mEm  ever  since  I was  a 
child  I have  never  been  sick  190.9 

4.  (E)n.K()i  WITH,  by  means  of,  less  frequently  made  out  of.  It 

seems  to  be  the  Yakima  genitive  case  ending  -ngi.  Examples 
are — 

axk’  s'uEgi  amcgiu'xa  Iq’.o'p  with  it  you  will  cut  it  off  12.4 
Lq’.o'p  galgi'ux  aqE'uEkc  E'nsgi  they  cut  it  off  with  the  stone  knife 
18.5 

galkWqV  alakcE'n  Ensgi  he  counted  them  with  his  finger  18.19 
it’.a  ma  ngi  gayu'ya  he  went  by  means  of  a round-pointed  canoe 

38.21 

iga’bEuac  E'nsgi  gatclu'x  he  made  them  out  of  young  oak  4.13 
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Less  freciuently  ngi  inoy  ])recede.  Examples  are — 

xa'u  xau  galxu'x  ng’  ilkcE'n  they  combed  themselves  with  the 
hand  78.10 

ayakla'lamat  ngi  wa'nux  his  ])ipe  (was)  made  out  of  a stomach 
' 94.9 

» 

a'niEui  MADE  OUT  OF,  less  freciuently  avith.  It  is  perhaps 
the  Yakima  -nmi.  Examjdes  are — 

sd'q'^  itkla'laniat  a'niEni  akilxax  it  is  entirely  out  of  stones  82.13 
ifiklu'hf  nmETii  isgo.'l'.'aps  aqsu'xwa  a hat  is  made  out  of  coyote 
182.7 

all-!wa'dit  ainEui  aqiu'xwa  it  is  made  of  tide  182.9 
itqlu'tc’  (I'mEui  Ue'xIsex  gaqtu'x  iikla'munaq  they  s])lit  trees  by 
means  of  antlers  182.14 

6.  -pt  UP  TO  is  used  to  form  adverbs  out  of  demonstrative  stems: 
dapt  UP  TO  here;  hv)6pt  up  to  there,  then,  enough;  ya'xpt 
UP  TO  YONDER.  Probably  etymologically  identical  ivith  this 
element  is  -hEf,  frequently  added  to  verbs  or  other  words  in 
the  predicate  to  form  temporal  clauses.  Examjiles  are 
gatclE'mquit  Iqa'wnlqt  gagiula'dahU  he  spit  blood  when  she  threw 
him  down  14.1 1 

galiMa'tckpEt  p'.a'la  igi'xox  when  he  had  come  up  out  of  tlie 

water,  he  stopped  22.18  Tin  i i ii 

lE'p{h)Et  alxu'xwa  anigElgd'ya  when  he  dives,  I shall  take  liold 

of  it  18.20 

nk  ’.a'ckaclKt  ivhen  I ivas  a boy  188.8 

aga'lax  alaxu'xwa  yaxtadi'wi  gali'xvx  galxo'qhEt  the  weather  will 
■ be  as  it  was  when  they  came  together  130.27 
When  rhetorically  lengthened  to  -hd't,  this  post-position  has  a gen- 
eral cumulative  significance;  with  verbs  it  is  best  translated  as  many 
AS.  Examples  are — 

gwE'nEmahd.'d  ilgvw'mEX  antk'.wa'lalaqunda  I shall  be  absent  as 

much  as  five  days  122.12  , , , 

Iwo'pt  natcdupgEnayahd't  that  many  (ropes)  as  he  had  appor- 
tioned 188.6  _ , 

qxa'ntcipt  alHxa'tgway’  atdulxamahd't  he  piles  up  as  many  as  he 

tells  him  to  186.19 

7.  dUri  (emphatic  da'wi)  like.  This  element  is  very  likely  of 
demonstrative  origin,  and  so  does  not  perhaps  belong  here. 
It  is  freely  used,  however,  as  a post-position, 'and  so  may  be 
included.  Examples  are — 

ickla'li  d.iwi  datdi'p  striped  like  a basket  166.2  ^ _ 

iya'lqx  ilgwa'Ulx  diwi  his  body  (was)  like  a ' 

naika  dd'wiitcE'lgnlii  exactly  like  my  appearance  104.  0 
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VOCABULARY  (§§  57-60) 


§ 57.  Onomatopoetic  Terms 


The  most  important  trait  of  the  (’hinook  vocabulary  is  the  abun- 
dance of  onomatopoetic  terms. 

There  are  many  nouns  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  All  of  these  con- 
tain the  imitative  group  of  sounds  doubled.  Since,  in  onomatopoetic 
words  when  used  as  verbs,  duplication  of  the  stem  signifies  repetition, 
the  doubling  of  the  stem  in  nouns  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  particular  sound  is  uttered  habitually  by  the  object  designated 
by  the  onomatopoetic  term.  Some  nouns  contain  other  phonetic 
elements  in  addition  to  the  doubled  group  of  imitative  sounds. 

This  class  of  nouns  includes  particularly  names  of  birds,  of  a few 
other  animals,  and  a miscellaneous  group  of  terms  among  which  are 
found  names  of  parts  of  the  body  and  a few  terms  of  relationship. 
Some  of  these  are  not  strictly  onomatopoetic,  but  may  be  included  in 
the  class  of  doubled  stems  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

(1)  Birds. 


F 


rom  stem  t!e  is  formed  it!e't!e  hawk 


qoU 

iqoe'lqoel  owl 

poe 

ipd'epoe  (sp.?) 

qes 

iqe'sqes,  o-e' dec  blue  jay 

qods 

iqod'sqoas  crane 

qone 

iqone'qonl  gull 

tSEU 

e'tSEntSETi  humming-bird 

goex 

ogoe'xgoex  female  mallard-duck 

tddk 

utdaktdd'k  eagle 

tsids 

otsid'stsias  robin 

qul 

e'qulqul  heron 

lot 

iqso'tlotldt  (sp.?) 

tsiek 

dmuntsle'ktslek  teal-duck 

koae 

otde'nakoaekoae  (sp.?) 

tCXETl 

tq.'e'ptcxEntcxEn  sprigtail  ducks 

get 

CEnqetqe't  hawk 

kon 

iqsto'konkon  woodpecker 

(2)  Mammals. 


From  stem  psii  is  formed  o'pEnpim  skunk;  I'pEupEH  badger 
nam  (?)  enamnd'muTcs  otter 

^otc  uko'tckotc  porpoise  ^ 

SE'ntEptEp  shrew 
e'cElqcElq  porcupine 
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(3)  Other  animals. 

From  stem  qo  is  formed  e'qoqo  pike 

LUX  iLu'xLOX  oyster 

Iex  iqalE'xlEX  a small  fish  (see  Iex  scales) 

xl  iqloatE'xexe  bullfrog 

mEn  olatse'mEnmEn  newt 

Id  SEqlaldld  butterfly 

(4)  Plants. 

From  stem  rna  is  formed  emd'ma  pewterwort 

qEl  o^slqEl  polypodium 

cdq  ucd'qcaq  pteris 

(.5)  Parts  of  body. 

From  stem  p.’dx  is  formed  upld'xpidx  elbow 
tcxdl  utcxd'ltcxdl  lungs 

kuc  clcucku'c  testicles 

(6)  Terms  of  relationship. 

From  stem  <ja  is  formed  id' gaga  his  mother’s  father 

qac  id'qacqac  his  father’s  father 

cga  ogd'cgacga  his  mother’s  mother 

i:!e  oyd'hUlde  his  father’s  mother 

ma  Lid' mama  his  father 

ta  Lid'tata  his  mother’s  brother 

Tc'.dc  ikid'ckc  boy 

(7)  Miscellaneous  terms: 

From  stem  i>dt  is  formed  ipd'tpat  net 

e'tCEltcEl  brass  buttons 
dsE'qsEq  buck-skin 
lIse'xIsex  gravel,  thorn 
ok.’oye'k.'oye  fingering 
ogd'cgac  sealmg-spear 
ikupku'p  short  dentalia 
iqd'lxal  gambling-disks 
iLlalLlal  gambling-disks 
iq'.d'lqlal  short  baton 
d^wisqwis  breaking  of  wind 
iqd'mxdm  cedar-bark  basket 
o'  LklEULklETi  open  basket 
Lqvld'^ula  egg 
o'IexIex  scales 
e' LluwalkL.'uwalk  mud 
dlEml  Em  rotten  wood  (-‘I  Etn  rotten  hark) 
iqle'qotqot  fever 

second  large  class  of  onomatopoetic  terms,  those  used  m place 
of  verbs,  has  been  discussed  before  (§  46). 
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is  EX 

k!oye 

gac 

kup 

qdl  (?) 

L.’al 

q!dl 

qwis 

qdm  (?) 

LklEU 

quia 

Iex 

L.'uwalk 
I Em 
qot 
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§ 58.  Nouns  Expressing  Adjectival  and  Verbal  Ideas 

In  Chinook  a great  many  adjectives  and  verbs  are  expressed  by 
substantives.  In  these  expressions  the  quality  or  action  becomes 
the  subject  or  object  of  the  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Chinook  will  say,  the  man’s  badness  killed  the  child’s  poverty, 
meaning  that  the  bad  man  killed  the  poor  child.  It  is  true  that  such 
expressions  are  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  us;  for  we  can  say,  he 
went  the  whole  length  of  the  avay,  or  HE  mastered  the  diffi- 
culties OF  THE  PROBLEM,  in  which  we  also  treat  a quality  as  objec- 
tive. In  Chinook  this  method  is  applied  to  a greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  language  I know.  Many  qualities  are  used  only  as  abstract 
nouns,  while  others  may  be  transformed  into  adjectives  by  the  prefix 
g-,  which  expresses  possession  (see  § 17.6);  for  instance: 

id'qiatxal  his  badness 

gid'g.'atxal  the  one  who  has  his  badness  (i.  e.,  the  bad  one) 

In  the  same  way,  verbs  appear  as  nouns.  This  also  is  a mode  of 
expression  not  unfamiliar  to  us,  although  the  frequent  application  of 
such  expressions  and  the  ideas  they  express  appear  very  strange. 
We  can  say,  like  the  Chinook,  he  makes  a hit  and  he  has  a sick- 
ness, instead  of  he  hits  and  he  is  sick;  we  can  even  use  the  verbal 
idea  as  the  subject  of  a transitive  verb,  or  form  analogous  passive 
constructions;  for  instance,  sorrow  filled  his  heart,  he  was 
seized  by  a fit  of  anger;  but  the  absence  or  rarity  of  the  corre- 
sponding verbal  forms  and  the  strong  personification  of  the  verbal 
idea  in  the  noun  appear  to  us  quite  strange. 

Most  of  the  nouns  of  this  class  are  always  used  with  the  possessive 
pronoun.  The  folloAving  examples  illustrate  their  uses; 

a'lta  (1)  itsand'kstx  (2)  OLkls'iiLklEn  (3)  agid'lotk  (4)  ikiEnd'tan 
(5)  now  (1)  she  put  (4)  potentilla-roots  (5)  into  (4)  the  small- 
ness of  (2)  a clam  basket  (3)  43.22 
oJio'  (1)  itci'qoqdn  (2)  Lxa’xauyam  (3)  ! oho'  (1)  my  wife’s 
relative’s  (2)  poverty  (3)  ! i.  e.,  oh,  my  poor  relative  ! 67.21 
tagr  (1)  ee'tcxdt  (2)  id'lkuile  (3)  just  like.  (1)  a bear’s  (2)  simi- 
larity (3)  275.11 

qulE'tc  (1)  igd’LgEli  (2)  tcdxt  (3)  Id'i  (4)  once  more  (1)  her  lie 

(2)  has  done  her  (3)  loi  (4)  i.  e.,  loi  has  lied  again  163.14 
d'ld  (1)  aktd'x  (2)  tnx-Em  (3)  hunger  (1)  acts  on  (2)  the  people 

(3)  260.16  ^ ^ 
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ka'nauwe  (1)  tElala'xukc  (2)  o'tdm^d  (3)  all  (1)  birds  (2)  their 
chewed  thing  (3)  i.  e.,  all  birds  eat  of  it  40.18 
ta'lcE  (1)  a'yatda  (2)  nixd'lax  (3)  then  (1)  his  sickness  (2)  came 
to  be  on  him  (3)  i.  e.,  then  he  became  sick 
qa'da  (1)  itxd'^alqt  (2)  qtqia'xd  (3)  ? how  (1)  shall  we  make  (3) 
our  wailing  (2)  ? 

A list  of  these  nouns  has  been  given  on  pp.  599-600. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  these  words,  from  the  tdiinook 
point  of  view,  do  not  form  a separate  class,  but  that  they  are  simply 
concrete  or  abstract  nouns,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  in  no  way 
different  from  similar  constructions  in  English,  in  which  the  quality 
of  an  object  is  expressed  as  its  property.  W e find,  therefore,  also, 
that  many  ordinary  concrete  nouns  perform  the  functions  of  adjec- 
tives. Ayd'yxda  (1)  icime'wat  (2),  literally,  the  duck  (2)  its  fat 
(1)  means  the  duck  had  (much)  fat,  or  the  fat  duck.  The  only 
peculiarity  of  Chinook  in  this  respect  is,  that  certain  ideas  Avhich  we 
consider  as  qualities  or  activities  are  always  considered  as  concrete 
or  abstract  nouns.  A glance  at  the  list  shows  clearly  that  quite  a 
number  of  these  words  can  not  be  considered  as  stems.  Some  are 
derivatives  of  unchangeable  words,  and  others  are  evidently  com- 
pounds. 

§ 59.  Phonetic  Characteristics  of  Nominal  Stems 

On  account  of  the  intricate  derivation  of  Chinpok  nouns,  and  our 
unfamiliarity  with  the  component  stems,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  phonetic  characteristics  of  nominal  stems.  The  lists  of  nouns 
given  before  (pp.  597  et  seq.)  contain  a number  of  stems  consisting  of 
consonants  only,  while  most  of  the  others  are  monosyllabic  stems.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  purely  consonantic  stems  have  originated  entirely 
through  phonetic  decay.  A comparison  of  the  ITpper  and  Lower 
Chinook  dialects  gives  no  decisive  answer  to  this  question. 

On  the  whole  I am  under  the  impression  that  a considerable  number 
of  monosyllabic  nouns,  and  perhaps  a few  of  two  syllables,  may  be 
considered  as  stems. 

§ 60.  Verbal  Stems 

The  onomatopoetic  stems  which  do  not  readily  form  true  verbs, 
and  the  nouns  used  for  expressing  verbal  ideas  (so  far  as  they  are 
not  derivatives')  reduce  the  total  number  of  true  verbal  stems  con- 
siderably. These  are  very  brief,  consisting  sometimes  of  a single 
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sound,  often  of  a group  of  consonants,  or  of  a single  syllable.  Stems 
of  this  character  are  relatively  so  numerous  as  to  arouse  suspicion 
that  all  dissyllabic  stems  may  be  compounds. 

In  many  cases  it  is  very  dillicult  to  determine  the  stem  of  the  verb, 
because  it  remains  often  doubtful  whether  an  initial  -x,  -Tc,  and  -g 
belong  to  the  stem  or  to  a prefix.  The  following  list  contains  only 
such  stems  the  phonetic  character  and  significance  of  which  appear 
reasonably  certain.  The  stems  are  arranged  according  to  their  initial 
sounds — ^first  vowels,  then  labials,  dentals,  palatals,  and  finally 
laterals.  The  beginning  of  the  stem  is  marked  b}'-  parallel  lines; 
suffixes  are  separated  bj^  single  lines;  tr.,  signifies  transitive;  intr., 
intransitive. 

-Euux  others,  apart 
-d'vfika  only,  alone 
-d'newa  first 

-ext  one  (for  animals  and  inanimate  objects) 

-e'xat  one  (person) 

-o\\i  to  go.  The  forms  of  this  verb  are  irregular.  Some  are 
derived  from  a stem  -i,  while  others  seem  to  have  the  stem  -d. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  latter  is  only  the  directive  pre- 
fix -0-.  The  stem  -i  (which  is  absent  in  forms  like  d'yd  he 
GOES,  d' Ld  IT  goes)  reappears  in 
ay  d' yam  he  arrives 
ayd'ix  he  is  in  the  habit  of  going 
nd'ya  I go 
nd'yam  I arrive 
ne'gEmoya  he  goes  along  it 
nigsld'ya  I go  for  a purpose,  i.  e.,  I go  hunting 
ayoe'wulxt  he  goes  up 
-xeI\  dima  other,  different 
-wa  to  pursue 

-d  \wa  to  pursue  tr.  62.12 
-xd\  wa  to  run  pi.  intr.  276.9 
-XE'l\\wa\lco  to  follow  around 
-u\  wd'\\x'it  to  flee  ( = to  be  pursued)  223.10 
-u\\wd'\ko  to  demand  157.19 
-d\\wa^  to  kill  sing.  obj. 

-aliwan  belly  186.6  ( = pregnant) 

-d\\wul^  to  swallow  46.12 
-a|  wintsx  to  melt 
-u\\we'^  raw,  unripe  93.26 
-pEna  to  jump 

-o\\pEna  tr.  with  dual  obj.  to  jump  192.13 
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-yalau  to  talk 

-o\\i)ala'w\ul  to  address  some  one  tr.  213.15 
-HlOwZaw  substantive,  to  bewitch  ( = word)  62.16 
-oWpiaf  LX  to  gather,  to  pick  245.5 
-oWpegLa  to  scratch  26.21 
-oWplL  to  stretch  out  109.12 
-po  to  close,  to  shut 

-x\\pd\te  to  be  locked  12.3 
-d\\2)d  to  shut  a box 

-n\\po\t  to  shut  in  (=to  shut  eyes)  47.18 
-X  l^^ona  to  carry  food  to  wife’s  relatives  249.7 
-o\  pdn\it  to  put  up  29.8 
-pal  darkness,  night 
-pd'laMi  dark  29.8 
no'pbnmi  it  gets  dark  23.5 
-d\\pcut  to  hide  9.10 
-oWptca  to  lead  by  hand  130.6 
-o| \ptcx  to  mend 

-0  p.'ma  to  pronounce,  to  utter  253.21 
-o|irn;aX-o  to  distribute,  to  give  presents  98.8 
-iWm  alco  77.17 
-oWmd'inx  rotten  199.26 
-o\\metck  to  find,  gather  up  162.21 
-IWme'ctx  to  loan,  to  lend;  tr.  with  two  obj. 

-o\\meqL  to  lick  42.8 

-o\\mela  to  scold  93.24  ( = bad?  Kathlamet) 

-mem  one  more 
-o  ^rnKt  to  grow  up  224.4 
-d\\mEl  to  buy  94.20 

-d\\mEqt  to  die  sing.  114.3,  to  faint,  239.6 
-oWmEqtit  thirsty  71.1 
-mEq  to  vomit,  to  spit 
-o'  \mEq\o-it  to  spit 
-d\\m%  to  vomit  13.6 
e'\\m^a\lqL  qualmish 

-XEn\\md'sx'Em  to  play,  to  fool,  to  make  fun  of  178.18 
-d'l  t to  give  164.6 
-t  to  come 

-t]e  to  come  15.18 
-t\e\mam  to  arrive  coming  161.14 
-x\\t\alcd  to  come  back  28.21 
-x\\t[akdm^  to  arrive  coming  back  16.17 
-ga\\t\!dm  (for  -gatqbm)  to  meet  94.11 
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■■gpl  \ta  to  leave  250.8 

-XEl\\ta  to  leave  250.10 
-^ElYf.a\qL  to  leave  sing.  obj.  123.15 
-e\\tdqL  to  leave  pi.  obj.  128.7 
-l\\ta'flcc  to  leave  to  somebody  177.5 
-h\ta  to  pursue,  to  meet  197.24,  23.19 
-l\\taqt  to  meet  164.26 
-o\\tena  to  kill  pi.  obj.  23.22 

-IWtigd  to  oil,  to  grease;  tr.  with  two  objs.,  the  direct  obj. 

-L-  standing  for  grease 
-XEl\\tdm  to  accompany  135.20 
-o\\tukc  to  suck 
-tk  to  put  down 

-d\\ik  to  put  away  177.6,  to  snow  42.1 
-XEm\d\\tk  to  stake  30.16 

-o\\tg\alco  to  put  dovm  around  ( = to  step)  240.29 
-d\tcin\  'tk  to  put  first  ( = to  begin) 

-d\\tx  to  give  away 
-tx  to  stand  sing. 

-b\\tx\uit  to  stand  184.20 
-g\b\tx  to  stand  on,  to  strike  191.20 
-b\\tx\uit\tcu  to  fall  down 
-b\\tx\umit  to  place  upright  48.5 
-d\\tx\uitcl{:  to  make  ready  42.17 
-XEl\\tx\uitck  to  get  ready 
-team  to  hear 

-x\tcimag  to  understand  165.16 
-lYtcimaq  to  hear  24.18 
-o\icena  to  lay  down  98.6 
-o\\tceqLk'^  to  be  crosswise  266.13 
-gEl\  tdm  to  strike,  to  hit  66.4 
-tet  to  move  on  water 

-o\\tctf,cu  to  go  down  river  by  canoe  277.3 
-oYtct'.amit  to  push  into  water  74.22 
-o\\tctxdm  to  finish  46.23 

naxEf\  \tctxbm  to  finish  one’s  own  (breath) , to  faint 
-oYtcktc  to  wash  39.23 
-o\  \tsqat  short 
-XEl\oY\tcx  to  observe  25.1 
-o||to£m  to  boil  23.4 
-c  to  be  somewhere  sing. 

-o||c  to  be  219.7 
-(|o||c  to  be  in  151.3 
-t|o||c  to  be  on  39.12 
-?|ol|c  to  be  on  ground  39.18 
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-o\\ci  to  roast  in  ashes  185.4 
-o\\ctx  to  carry  on  back  114.20 
-eg  to  take 

-o\\cg\am  to  take  134.1 
-o\\cge\LX  to  take  to  water  116.24 
-x\\cg\am,  to  take  away 
-gEl.ge\\cg\am  to  help  28.6 
-x\\cg\al^L  to  play  17.4 
-o|  \slco\it  warm  174.13 
-clcta  to  search  on  beach  88.4 
-o\\c1c^!l  to  turn  over  fire 
-'\\nata  on  the  other  side,  across 
-naxL  to  miss  something  that  is  needed 
-o\\naxL;atc1c  to  lose  43.17 
-o]  naLX  to  wipe 
-ni  to  tie  (?) 

-]c!e\\ni'a1co  to  tie  around  253.2 
-x\\ni\ako  to  tie  around  115.24 
-ngo  to  run  sing. 

-xa\\ngo  to  run  23.23 
-xa\tE\  (ngo  to  come  running  28.3 
-oWngo'mit  to  cause  to  run  (=  to  carry  away)  27.16 
-o\\ngue  to  flutter 
-TceI  to  see 

-^eIWIceI  to  see  sing.  obj.  115.1 
-%\1ceI  to  see  pi.  obj.  66.11 
-lea  to  fly 

-d\'jkd  to  fly 
-t\\ka  to  come  flying 
-t\\ka\mam  to  arrive  flying  and  coming 
-Hm  to  say  127.17 
-ge'm  to  swim 

-o\\guem  to  swim  14.15 
-gEl\\gexa\xe  to  swim  across  217.11 
gexe  {-guexeX)  to  sweep 
-oWguexe  172.5 
-led  to  go  home,  to  pass 

-oe\\led  to  go  home  25.9,  to  go  past 
-xat\\kd  to  come  home  212.2 
-lea  (-to?) 

-olJto  to  order  129.29 
-gdn  another 

-x\\lexue  to  throw  away  17.11 
-o\\leu7nan  to  look  at  47.2 
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-o\\Tcula  to  sharpen  15.21 
-o  lctik  to  lie  clown  on  side  76.8 

-Uo\mit  to  take  revenge  on  relative  of  a murderer  203.10 

-Iduq  to  enslave 

-o.iktc  to  carry  66.4 

-Idcax  {-(jEftcax)  to  cry  275.2  , 

-o\\ktcan  to  hold  in  hand  271.10 
-o\\ktcikt  roasted,  done  134.10 
-o\\litc%kt\amit  to  roast  93.26 
-o\\kc  to  harpoon  92.9 
-oWTcct  to  see  217.22 

-o\\lcct\am  to  go  to  see  187.10 
-o\^ct  (probably  the  same  as  -ktc  above)  to  carry  38.18 
-xo  Tccti  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  76.20 
-xalpy^ctgo  to  throw  down  16.8 
-o\']cHck  to  make  net  95.4 
-o||fc“x  to  carry  129.19 

to  bring  127.13 

-/  ik'^L'am  to  arrive  bringing  67.6 
to  tell 

-x\l\\guL\itck  to  tell  37.17 
-x\\k^L\el  41.4 
-kiewa  to  paddle  135.1 
-o\\JcLpa  to  miss  271.13 
-k!a  to  haul,  to  pull 
-x\\k!a  117.19 
-gat\\1c!a  to  haul  here 
-k.’oL  to  glue 
-a:  \q  to  meet . 

-ga\\^\om  to  arrive  meeting  117.24 
-a\\qamt  (-ailglami^?)  to  look  218.11 
-a  qamst  to  drink 
-Z  qamx  to  shout 
-qanait  to  lie 

-o,\quna\it  to  lie  down  16.23 
-JcWqanait  to  lay  on  top  of 
-oWqund'iitx'it  to  fall  down 
-qd'yaqt  between 
-ol  \qa-iL  large 
-qena  orphan 
-^em  to  give  food 

-Zll^em  to  give  food  22.10 
-t\\!em  to  come  to  give  food 
-geWqoim  240.28 
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-^oya  between 

-nW^oya  to  put  between  into  172.20 
-aW^oya  mit  to  leave  meanwhile  93.26 
-a\\^aya  time  between  (=  days)  175.9 
-a\\^wewuL  to  invite  176.18 

-t[\!ewuL  to  invite  beye  41.6 
-aifwilx-  to  hit,  to  strike  65.12 
-a\fo2)tit  to  sleep  255.16 

to  steam  on  stones  97.25 
-a\\qdt  to  bathe 

-x\\^dt  to  bathe  sing.  12.8 
-x\Yoyut  to  bathe  pi. 

-a\fbtc!  to  awaken  sing.  137.23 
-aW^byutc!  to  awaken  pi. 

-a\fbnim  to  laugh  at  184.3 

-a\\qc  to  split  wood  45.18,  to  bite  100.13 

-aWqcti  to  be  satiated  172.12 

-qLa  to  count 

-qLd'x-it  to  be  counted  (=  to  menstruate)  245.20 
-o\  \xun  to  drift 
-o\\xtlc  to  steal  163.12 
-o\\x'tkin  to  search  12.5 
-xgd  to  be  transformed 

-xgb\mit  to  transform  30.23 
-alia;  tr.  to  do;  intr.  to  become,  to  be 
-lla:|om  to  arrive 

-a|  \x\otck  to  begin  to  do  ( = to  work) 

-xauwe  many 

-xdyal  common  man  ~{xal?) 

-xlna  to  stand  pi.,  to  place  upright  23.6 
-xena\x-%t  to  stand  pi.  235.19 
-xomem  to  show  41.2 
-gEnWd'ten  to  help  sing  235.5 
-o\  xoqtc  to  invite  60.4 
-xoL.'t  dizzy 
-xol!  to  finish 
-o\\xtk  to  swim  (fish)  63.13 
-xg\ako  to  surpass  24.5.13 
-a|lzs  to  cut 
-Z  to  move 

-ol  jZla  to  move 
-x||ZlZ  to  shake  intr.  156.14 
-oWHatch  to  lift  25.21 
-lap  to  dju 
d -laxta  nex-  60.8 
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-o\\J,Elctc  to  roast  124.19 
-o\\lxam  to  say  to  tr.  13.17 
-LEvnat  next  to  last 
-La  to  sit,  to  remain 

-oWiait  to  be,  to  sit  22.10 
-gE7ni\La,it  to  wait  for  128.5 
-XF^WLait  dead  pi. 

-k\\La\it  to  be  in  canoe 
-o\\Laia  to  pull  back  38.13 
-o\\La' ta\x'it  to  fly  about 
-lTcIHc  crooked 
-oi  \Lqat  long 

-olli.'  {-o\  '\Lq)  to  win,  to  surpass  30.15 
-iqLa  to  strike 

-ge\\LqLa  to  stab  89.1 
-XEl\b\\LgLa  to  hammer 
-XEl\  \LXElEm  to  eat 
-L.'ala  foolish 
-lIeIex  lean 
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Gita'kikElal* 

Those  who  have 
power  of  seeing 


atge'ix  * 

they  go 


e wa- 

thus 


tinewii'lEiiia.'' 

the  ghosts. 


Ma'nix? 

When 


aLo'mk.s,® 

three  persons, 


Lti  newa ' 

that  one  lirst 


aqLa  X 
some  one 
makes  him 


8 


. 10 


k!imtti'“ 

lost 


aqEa'x®  pat® 

some  one  really 
makes  him 


pat®  giLa'xawok; 

really  one  who  has  a 
guardian  spirit; 

iriLfi'xaw6k:‘®  ka'tsEk’®  aqul'x®  gianu'kstx'®  iLa'xawok.*^  Aqe'kta6x‘® 

onewiiohasa  middle  someone  one  who  has  his  guardian  Some  one  our- 
guardian  spirit;  makes  him  smallness  spirit. 


Some  one  pur- 
sues it 


ii.ii'xanate*®  Lkii'nax/^ 

his  life  the  chief, 

itca'q  latxala  ‘®  ay a'xElax 

Its  badness  it  is  on  it 

fi'newa.’  — 

first  one.  When 


Lka'nax,‘^ 

the  chief. 


ma'iux®  c'Latc!a‘® 

when  his  sickness 

■®‘  ue'xatk,”  aLktr/p'.Ena” 

he  utters  it 


qax‘ 

tlia't 


Ma'nix  ® 

When 

24 


trail. 


lA'^cwam 

his  shaman  sung 


Eii'newa.'  Ma'mx^  e'wa®  kMimta'^  itca'q latxahG®  aya'xElp-®® 


thus 


behind 


its  badness 


it  is  on  it 


qo'La®® 

that 

1 -kEl  TO  SEE,  as  a transitive  verb  used  with  the  prefixed  clement  (§  25.7);  -ki-  is  introduced  to  make 
the  stem  -kEl  intransitive  (§  20.4);  terminal  -I  (with  connecting  weak  vowel  of)  indicates  an  action  char- 
acterized by  many  repetitions  (§  31.7);  this  compound  stem  kikslalls  treated  as  a masculine  noun,  power 
OF  SEEING  (I  34.5);  this  appears  as  third  person  plural  possessive  -la-  (§  23),  and  is  transformed  into  a per-^ 

sonal  noun  by  prefixed  ff- (§  17.6).  . , . , 

»a-  aorist(§  17.1);  1?- third  person  plural,  special  form  (§  19.2);  a vowel  lengthened  under  stress  of  accent, 

-I  usitativc  (§  32.11). 

a e'UJO  THUS,  THEN  (§  44.2.)  _ „ 

< t-  third  person  plural  (§  21);  -mlwal  ghost,  a stem  introduced  after  the  older  stem  -memElost  had  been 
tabooed  on  account  of  the  death  of  a person  whose  name  contained  this  word;  -ma  distributive  ending, 
always  used  with  the  stem  -mfwal  (§  38.2). 

5 ma'nix,  temporal  conjunction  when.  ^ 

» Lon  THREE;  -iks  plural  indicating  human  beings  (§  38.1);  a-  special  plural. 

J -d'neuio  first;  t- neuter  pronoun  (§  18).  , , , 

a a-aorist,  subject  some  one  (§  18);  t-  object  it  (§  18);  directive,  for  6 before  k sound  (§  10  , -r  stem 
TO  do;  contracted  with  the  usitative  ending  -r  (§  32.11),  which  has  drawn  the  accent  to  the  last  syllable. 

xH'kawCk  guardi.vn  spirit;  -ui-  neuter  possessive  (|  23),  after  which  the  k changes  to  i (§  6.1),  g-  trans- 
forms the  term  into  a personal  noun  (§  17.6). 
n klimla'  last,  afterwards,  behind,  .\dverb,  may  also  be  used  as  noun. 

« ka'tsEk  middle.  Adverb,  may  also  be  used  as  noun. 

i3t-nufcs£?sMALLNEss,  with  possessive  pronoun  masculine  third  person,  and  personifj  mg  pre  . g ( 

notes  1,  10). 

some  one;  -e  him;  stem  presumably -fa-  the  preceding  fc  swms  to  be  adverbial 

(§  25.3),  because  when  accented  it  takes  the  form  gE’,  and  because,  after  5,  an  o is  inserted  ‘t.  for 

iLtance,  aqugo'ta‘x  197.15  some  one  pursues  them;  the  verb  has,  however,  only  one  object.  It  never 

occurs  with  directive  -6-. 

u i-kand'U  UF^,  sovL.  Neuter  possessive  (§  23).  See  also  note  10. 

U i-ka'nax  chief,  rich  man;  oko'naz  ciiieftainess  (§  7);  Lkd'naz  Indefinite,  a chief. 

19  ?'-fc.'a  SICKNESS.  Masculine  noun;  neuter  possessive.  „s/Tn/i- 

1.  t-q!atxala  badness.  Mascuiine  noun,  feminine  possessive  relating  to  the  feminine 
39  Intransitive  verb  with  indirect  object;  a-  aorist;  y for  i between  vowels  ( 7.1  , he 

ness);  a-  her  (namely,  trail);  -i-  indicates  that  the  badness  belong?  to  the  trail  (§  24),  -I  to  (§  . ), 

directive  before  k sound  (§  10);  -z  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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qax^‘ 

that 


Lii'^ewam.^^ 


ue'xatk,^*® 

trail, 


ka^'> 

and 


qo  La'’" 

that  one 


lau  a' 

then 


aLktoplEna'x*® 

he  utters  it 


hia  song. 


Cka'“ 

And 


IDE  nx'r 

a little  while 


nopo  nEinx' 

It  is  dark 


klimta'" 

behind 

ka^“  atogoe'la-itx/‘  tatcl 

and  they  treat  him,  how- 
ever, 
35 


ayu'ktEliL^^  io'itEt”  ka^®  aqita'^om®'  iLii'xanate'®  cjo'ca’®  ge'LatoIa. 

tlie  morning  comes  and  someone  his  life  mat  one  who  has 

star  reaches  it  his  sickness. 

Aqio'cgam®®  iLfi'xanate.*®  Noxotfi'kox®^  tga'xawok®®  gitil'kiltElalA 

Some  one  takes  his  life.  They  return  their  guardian  those  who  have 

it  .spirits  power  of  seeing. 

K'NlEniae®”  mo'kdi"’  aLfi'^oix/^  o/xtEmae''”’  c'xti^^  aLti'^oix^^  ka®® 

Sometimes  twiee  are  between,  sometimes  once 

aqe'tElotxax”  iLfi'xanato  qigo''^  noxotii'koinx''® 

some  one  gives  his  soul  ns  tney  return 

liim  to  them 

Tla'ja^^  aLxil'x^®  ge'LatcIa.®® 

Well  he  becomes  one  who  has 
his  sickness. 

Ma'mx®  aqiii'wax^®  iLil'xanato'®  ge/Latc.'a,®® 

When  .some  one  pursues  his  soul  one  who  has  his 
him  sickness 

5 


is  between  and 

qo'ta^®  tga'wok.®® 


those 


guardian 

spirits. 


ma  nix 

when 


aqia'wax''®  iLti'xanate  ge'LatcIa;®® 


some  one  pursues 
him 


his  soul 


one  who  has 
sickness; 


atge'ix^  gita'kikElal^ 

they  go  those  who  have  the 
power  of  seeing, 

” qiqlE'tcqta®® 


lau  a'’ 


then 


to  the  left 


Demonstrative  feminine,  absent  past  (§  44);  the  corresponding  masculine  is  qii. 

« u-^xatk  TRAIL.  Stem  probably  -Sx. 

“ a-  aorist;  L-  indefinite  (neuter)  subject;-!:-  indicates  t as  transitive  subject  (§  19);  -t  them;  -o- directive; 
stem  p.'Ena  (Upper  Chinook  -pqEna). 

L-qi'wam  SHASIAN’S  SONG.  Neuter  possessive  (§  23);  since  the  accent  is  thrown  back  before  the  q,  it 
is  weakened  to ' (§  c.3). 

^ qoLa,  neuter  demonstrative,  absent  invisible  past  (§  44). 

“ The  connective  conjunction  appears  as  ka,  k.'a,  and  eta.  It  has  not  been  possilile  to  give  a satisfactory 
e.xplanation  of  their  uses. 

” Then.  Demonstrative  adverb  related  to  e'wa. 

® See  note  23,  with  usltative  suffix  -i  (|  32.11). 

® mank  A little;  with  adverbial  ending  -i,  the  t is  always  aspirated. 

» Irregular  formation  from  the  feminine  stem  -pol.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  directive  -d  had  been 
inserted  in  the  verbal  form  in  which  the  aoristic  n-  appears  before  a vowel  (§  17.1).  This  n-  has  assimilated 
the  -I  of  -pol  (§  8).  The  explanation  is,  however,  not  satisfactory. 

M a-  aorist;  t-  third  person  plural  intransitive  subject;  -d-  third  person  plural  object  before  -g;  -gc-  prefix 
eliminating  one  object  (7)  (§  26.4);  -la-it  stem,  perhaps  -l+-a-it  (§  29.1). 

Intransitive  third  person  masculine  singular  before  vowel,  when  the  i-  takes  a consonantio  character, 
so  that  the  aoristic  o is  retained;  -u  directive;  stem  -ktEliL. 

“ i-  third  person  masculine  singular  before  vowel,  -d. 

M a-  aorist;  -q-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -fa*  stem  to  pursue;  ~om  for 
■am  after  k sound,  TO  ARRrvE  (§  26.1). 

“ See  e'Lotc.'a  (note  18);  g-  personal  noun  (§  17.6). 

“ a-  aorist;  -q-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -d  directive;  -eg-  stem  to 
take;  -am  completion  of  motion. 


’ 71-  aorist  before  vowel;  -d-  third  person  plural  before  k sound;  -x  reflexive;  -o  probably  short  and  intro- 
duced after  o preceding  i;  -t  stem  to  come;  dko  around,  back;  -i  usitative. 

® f-  plural;  lg&'-  third  person  plural  possessive;  i'kawdk  guardian  spirit. 

ext  one;  -ma  distributive;  -c  adverb. 

« mdket  two;  -i  (=  -e)  adverb. 

« a-  aorist;  L-  intransitive  third  person  neuter  subject;  -a-  directive,  for  -d-  before  k sound;  stem-  *ova 
between;  -I  usitative.  ouuuu,  si.uu  uga 

« ixt  one;  -i  (=  -e)  adverb. 

« a-  aorist;  -q-  indefinite  subject;  -d-  him;  -I-  them;  -I-  to;  -d-  directive;  -fx  to  give  away;  -i  usitative. 
This  form  IS  im^ual  in  so  far  ^ the  two  terminal  I’s  are  not  contracted  and  the  accent  Is  not  on  the  ultima. 
Demonstrative  adverb  invisible;  -i-  masculine;  there. 

“ See  note  37;  -om  for  -am  after  k sound  and  perhaps  contracted  with  -ako;  -x  usitative 
“ See  note  25,  plural. 

« See  § 46.3. 

« a-  aorist;  -i-  neuter;  -i-  refle.xlve;  -a-  directive,  for  -d-  before  fc  sound;  -i  stem  to  do. 

P«''son  mascullne  object;  -a-  directive,  accented  before  w; 

*uia- TO  PURSUE  one; -I  usitative. 

qiq/E'ieqta  left;  qinqieama'  right.  Particles. 
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I hat 


ue'xutk 

trail 


jiLo'ix; 


it  went; 


iiogo  goimx' 

they  any 


Lo'niKtita,'”  Ma'nix®  iau'a 

he  will  die,  nevertheles.al  ” When  there 

iLiVxanatr':“'  “O,  t!a'3’a^’  qLfi'xo.”^® 

his  soul:  ‘*Oh,  well  some  one  will  make 

him.” 

(iJcrC)'*^  tui  T.Ynn^no 
\vlicn 


27 


gita'kikElal:* 
those  who  liave  the 
power  of  seeing: 

qinqleania' 


•‘O, 

“Oh, 


to  the  right 


ayo  ix“ 

goes 


Aqiga'^omx®’ 

Some  one  reaches  it 


naLxoil  po 

the  hole 


ile'e.®®  la'xkalo"®  ankLE- 

ground.  There  they  always 

7\fii 


^E'mcta-itx®'  tmeiiiElo'ctikc."^  Ma'nix®  aLkLa'mctx ge'i.atc!a“  go 

drink  it  the  ghosts.  When  ho  has  drunk  it  the  one  who  has  the 

*•>  Ltcuq,®®  a'lta®« 


his  sickness 


(jo'oa 

that 


water. 


then 


nekct  qa'nsix®^  t!aya'^^  aqLa'x.®  Qe'xtce.®* 


not 


(any)  how 


well 


ka'nauwe"®  tga'qewania^®  ataLge'la-itx,’‘  nilkct 

” thSr  shaman  songs  they  treat  him,  not 


some  one 
makes  him. 
72 


all 


Llpax’® 

well 


iJ.ap” 


aqtviix ' 

Find  some  one  does  it  his  life 


qo  La'' 

that 


Lkumictx 

it  has  drunk  it 


Endeavoring 

aqiii'x.® 
some  one 
makes  him. 

Ltcnq.®"’ 

the  water. 


iiji'xanato, 

his  life 

Aqio'cgaiiix ia'(ioa-iL^®  qix-^‘  ikaml'to.*®  Noxota'kux®^  tga'xawok®® 

Some  one  takes  it,  it  is  large  that  life.  They  return  tlieir  guardian 


Atpo'cgamx®® 

.Some  one  takes  it  near 


spirits 

qloa'p” 


gita'kikElal.‘  Ifi'qoa-iL”  qix-=*‘  ikana'to. 

those  who  have  It  is  large  that  life, 

power  of  seeing. 

iiVkua’®  Nate'taimo”  ka='®  iano'kstxi®  nc'xElax.’®  No^o'go-tnix'^ 

Indians  and  cmniim‘««  onmim  to  hi*  on  it.  riiev  say 


Indians 


its  smallness  comes  to  be  on  it. 


61  a-  aorist;  -t-  neuter  subject;  -5-  directive;  sec  note  2. 

6«  n-  aorist  before  vowel;  plural  before  k sound;  -jo  introduced  before  k stop  (§  19.21));  -k  irn,  -gim  to 
SAY,  in  which  -d-  is  introduced  in  harmony  with  preceding  o (|  7);  -z  usitative. 

63  L neuter  subject;  -6-  directive;  stem  -viKql  dead,  -a  future. 

66  a-  aorist  before  consonantlc  y,  which  stands  for  intervocalic  -i-  third  person  masculine  subject  (sec 
6«y- indefinite  subject;  -t- neuter  object;  -d- directive  before  k sound ; -i  stem  to  do;  -o  future  for -a  after 

67  aorist;  ?-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  object;  -ga-  adverbial  prefix  (?);  stem  to 
meet;  -^m  for  -am  after  k sound,  coMPLETtON  OF  motion  (compare  note  34). 

69  no-  prefix  for  local  names  (§  40.3);  Lxoap  onomatopootic  term,  to  dig;  -e  sulllx. 

69  stem  -iU;  masculine;  on  account  of  accented  vowel  following  the  cluster  -h,  the  i Is  dropped  (§  0.2); 
-e  suffix. 

«i  a-  aorist;  -Lk-  neuter  transitive  subject  with  following  k sound  (5  10);  -l-  neuter  object,  implying 
water  (see  note  6.5);  -game!  stem  to  drink,  here  modified  by  accent  into  -'omrf;  -a-ttz  always  (§  31.10). 

69  Sec  note  4.  The  stem -m(=m5:fdj(  dead  was  used  occasionally  by  the  narrator;  I-  plural;  -ikc  pluro 

ending  (§  38.1). 

63  See  note  01.  This  fonn  stands  for  aLkLE’^Kmetz. 

« Demonstrative  adverb  (§  44). 

66  Stem  -tcuq;  neuter. 

66  See  § 47. 

67  See  §44.  j a 

66  Adverb  indicating  an  action  performed,  but  not  attaining  the  desired  end. 

™ Sfnotcit"” Xc  the^stem  -qrwam  is  retained  in  its  original  form;  tga-  plural,  possessive  third  person 
plural: -ma  plural. 

71  a-  aorist;  third  person  plural  intransitive  .subject;  -l-  neuter  object  (see  note  ). 

72  nsket  NOT,  with  rhetoric  emphasis  naket. 

” ^-‘aJ.4sTriSrUe  subject;  -5-  masculine  object;  -a  directive  before  k sound; 

76  i-  third  person  masculine  singular  contimiative;  -a  directive  before  k sound;  -yoa-it  stem  large. 

76  Demonstrative  adverb  of  the  groups  e’wa,  iau'a,  ia'kwa  (§  44). 

79  Plural  In  na-;  stem  -te'lanue  (§  21).  .iirnntivn 

79  Intransitive  verb;  n- aorist; -e- contracted  from  i-i  HE  ms  (§  12);  -i- reflexive;  - - , 

before  k soimd;  -i  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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ktoguilfi'le:’® 

those  who  treat  them: 

Niktco'ktixe.'*‘ 

It  gets  day. 


nilkct”  LE'tloix®®  ka^® 

“Perhaps  not  it  comes  between  and 

Qe'xtce“  aqc'tElot^^  iLfi'xanate.^® 


Endeavoring  some  one  gives  it  to 
tliem 


his  life. 


qloa'p” 

nearlj’ 


8.1 


all 


p.  Lai/a 

lii.s  body 


and 


aLo'niEqtx.®® 

he  dies. 


Lo'mEqta.”®’ 
he  ivill  die.” 

Aqa'tElotx,®^ 

Some  one  gives  it  to 
them 

NiLgEngii'wux®'* 
It  is  too  small 


iLfi'xanate.^® 

his  soul. 


[1'ranslation.] 


The  seers  go  thus  to  the  ghosts.  When  there  are  three  of  them, 
the  one  who  has  a strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  first,  and  one  who 
has  a strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  last.  One  who  has  a small 
guardian  spirit  is  placed  in  the  middle.  The  soul  of  a chief  is  pursued 
wlien  the  chief  is  sick.  When  the  trail  is  bad,  the  first  one  utters  his 
shaman  song.  When  the  trail  is  bad  behind,  then  the.  one  there 
behind  utters  his  shaman  song.  And  it  is  night  for  a little  while, 
and  they  treat  him;  but  when  the  morning  star  comes,  the  soul  of 
the  sick  one  is  overtaken.  His  soul  is  taken.  The  guardian  spirits 
of  the  seers  return.  Sometimes  his  soul  is  given  to  him  two  nights, 
sometimes  one  night,  after  the  guardian  spirits  return.  Then  the 
sick  one  becomes  well. 

When  the  soul  of  a sick  person  is  pursued,  the  seers  go,  when  the 
soul  of  the  sick  person  is  pursued.  There  it  went  thus  on  the  trail  to 
the  left.  Then  the  seers  say,  “Oh,  he  will  die,  anyway!”  when  the 
soul  went  there  thus  to  the  right,  “Oh,  he  will  become  well!” 

It  is  reached  where  there  is  a hole  in  the  ground.  There  the  ghosts 
are  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  When  the  sick  one  has  drunk  of  that 
water,  he  can  not  be  made  well  at  all.  All  those  who  have  shaman 
songs  try  to  treat  him,  but  he  is  not  made  well. 

The  soul  of  one  who  has  drunk  of  that  water  is  found.  It  is  taken. 
That  soul  is  large.  The  guardian  spirits  of  the  seers  return.  That 
soul  is  large.  It  is  taken  here,  near  to  the  Indians,  and  it  grows 
small.  Those  who  treat  them  say,  “Perhaps  it  will  not  be  one  night 
before  he  will  die.”  It  gets  daylight.  The  attempt  is  made  to  give 
him  his  soul.  It  is  given  to  him.  It  nearly  (fills)  his  body,  and  he  dies. 
II is  soul  is  too  small. 


See  note  31.  fc- personal  noun. 

» See  note  41.  Presumably  with  directive  -t-  to  come,  wldcb  is  strengthened  by  the  elision  of  q 6.3) 
n-  aonst  before  vowel;  -i-  masculine  subject;  -k  is  a prefix.  The  origin  of  the  suffix  is  not  cleai. 

“ o rhetonc  lengthening  of  e (see  notes  43,  72). 


“ e-  masculine  pronoun;  -La-  neuter  possessive;  -t'o  stem  body. 

M n-  aoristr  -i-  third  person  masculine  intransitive  subject  referring  to  the  soul;  -l-  neuter  object,  referring 
to  the  owner  of  the  soul  or  life;  -qEn  probaljly  for  -gEl  on  account  op  (§  25.4);  -g-  probably  stem-  -ago 
around,  or  part  of  stem;  -i  usitative.  ’ 


KATHLAMET  TEXT 


Exfi't* 

One 


iie'qatcxEiii*  nai'ka®  tgE'qleyuqtikc/  Tqe'qLax'^  qatciuxoa'- 

he  sang  conjurer’s  T my  ancestors.  One  hundred  he  owned 

song 


3’a'xi'^ 


watcguix.®  Laxanakco'ngut’  iLa'lxain.®  Noxua'koax"  ta-itci‘®  te'lxam® 

songs.  ’ I.uxnnakc6'ngut  his  town.  They  iLssembled  those  people 

ta'xi"  tE'LaciEpai*  ya'xi^®  iqe'titcxani.^®  Lfikt*'  LpryiEiuax‘® 

that  his  liouse  at  that  the  one  who  sang  Four  nights 

conjurer’s  songs. 

noxui\vI'vutckuax«  ta-itcii"  te'lxam.*  A'qa‘^  nige'mx**  „ . 

they*clnnced  those  people.  Then  said  that 

iqe/qtcxam;*  “A'qa”  Lxato'guala‘*  La'xi^^*  Eqleyo'qt/ aLxetElo'tc- 

one  who  sang  "Then  he  will  come  to  hear  that  old  innn,  he  will  go  to  see 

conjurer’s  .song: 

xama.”“  IgoxuiLr/xoa-it='‘  tO'lxam:'*  “Qa'nita**  Lq”  aEto'mania^^ 

the  dances."  They  thought  the  people:  "Whence  maybe  he  tvill  arrive 

1 Stem  -?x<  one;  feminine  ac'xt;  neuter  llzt;  plural  text;  forms  indicating  human  beings  S'xat,  ae'xat, 
Le'xat,Wiat. 

* Stem  -tciam:  the  preceding  -fc-  (heard  here  generally  -}-)  probably  on;  ni-  transitional  masculine  (§  u). 
» naika  I,  independent  personal  pronoun;  used  here  to  intensify  the  possessive  pronoun  in  the  following 

noun. 

* -q.'eyot  otn  person;  t-  plural;  gs-my;  -ike  plural,  human  beings. 

» This  form  is  not  otherwise  known. 

« qa-  a very  frequent  verbal  prefix  In  Kathlamet,  either  transitional,  or  a slurred  form  of  aqa  then  con- 
tracted with  transitional  i-:  tc-  he,  transitive  subject;  -i-  him;  this  verb  may  correspond  to  Chinook 
tcid'xuwaltck  he  hei.ped  her  sing  (Chinook  Texts  I-14.3).  _ 

I Laianakcd'ngut  is  a Nehelim  town,  called  in  that  language  Nod'ka;  perhaps  derived  from  ongut  a 

small  bav  with  steep  banks,  and  Ld'iane  outside.  , „ 

8 1-  masculine;  -w-indefinite  possessive;  -liam  town,  from  stem  -lx.  The  neuter  or  indefinite  possessive 
pronoun  refers  here  to  the  Indefinite  ancestor  whose  name  is  not  stated.  From  the  same  stem  is  formed 
W'fiam,  with  (-plural  prefix. 

* Stem  probably  -kox  (I,ower  Chinook  -ko);  no-  transitional,  third  person  plural;  -xua-  reflexive  after  o 
vowel;  -koa  stem;  -i  usitatlve. 

10  Demonstrative,  Indicating  human  beings  (sec  § 44). 

n Demonstrative  plural,  referring  to /?tti  HOUSE.  

10  Without  possessive  pronoun  this  noun  has  the  stem -fiii;  with  possessive  pronoun  ^e  ^owo  is  ropp  . 
It  has  always  the  plural  prefix  (-;  -La-  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  po.ssesslve  In  iui'liam  (see  note  8); 
-pa  at  (§  55). 

10  ya'xi,  wu'xi.  ta  li  demonstratives  (§  44). 

II  Numeral;  for  human  beings  the  form  la'ktikc  is  used. 

10  wd’pol  night;  i-  indefinite  pronoun;  -pSl  night,  dark;  -max  distributive  plural. 
ieno-,^5-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -xui-  reflexive,  used  apparently  in  this 

plural;  the  u is  Introduced  after  preceding  6;  stem  -we  to  dance;  always  ending  with  -I  expressing  repe- 
tition, or  -tek  expressing  probably  an  inchoative  (§  31);  -x  usitatlve. 

11  This  is  the  most  common  connective  and  then  (see  note  6). 

18  ni- masculine  transitional; -trim,  accented, to  say; -I  usitatlve. 

M t-  Indefinite;  -la-  reflexive;  the  stem  docs  not  occur  In  any  other  place  In  the  available  materia  . 

00  a-  future;  -L-  indefinite;  -i-  reflexive;  -c-  him;  -(-coming;  -Wtex  to  look  on;  to  go  to—;  ^ ^ture 
oiiffo-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -i-  reflexive  changed  to  -xui-  after  preceding  -o-.  -loxo 

think;  -a-it  suffix  expressing  rest. 

00  qa  where;  -mla  suifix,  not  free;  whence,  whither. 

08  iff  enclitic  particle,  may  be. 

04  a-  future;  -t-  indefinite;  -Ic  to  come;  -mam  for  -am  after  vowel  to  arrh  e (§  29),  -a  future. 
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Lax’^^  Lqleyo'qt?* * **  Lxuan^®  e'wa^“  Naqe'lem”  aLte'mania^^  auxituio'tc- 


that  old  man?  Perhaps  thus  N'eheliin  he  will  arrive  he  will  see  the 

xania,^“  Lxuaii*®  e'wa^“  Tia'klelakix^*  aLte'mauia*''  aLxitElo'tcxauia.”^® 

dance,  perhaps  thus  Clatsop  he  will  arrive  he  will  see  the  dance.” 

Itro'ponEm.’’®  A'qa‘^  wl't’ax^"  iguxuiwl'yutck^®  ta-Jtci'®  te'lxani.® 

they  danced  those  people. 

te'lxam.® 

people. 


It  grew  dark.  Then  again 

32 


Qe'q  !ayaq®^  wii'polpa, 

Middfe  night  at, 

Igugoaqe'witx'it.®® 

They  rested. 


a'qa*^ 

then 


tElP®  igo'xoax®^  ta-itci‘® 

tired  became  those 

Lexa't'  Lqleyo'qt^  uqage'lak®®  as®’ 

One  old  woman  and 

Qlofi'p''®  e'ktEllL'*'  qiuxE'qo-itq 

Near  morning  star  she  arose 

La'xi’®  Lqleyo'qt'*  Lqagc'lak.®® 

that  old  woman. 


igo'poiiEm®® 

It  was  dark 


a'qa'’  iLoqo'ptit.®® 

then  she  slept. 


no  l!ix®® 

a little 


iLgiltcE'raaq^® 

She  heard 


morning  star 

A'qa‘’  ta'iiki"*®  igc'xox.*''' 

Then  something  was  (there). 

q!a'e  q!a'e  q!a'e'*“  ta'nki'*®  ige'xox'*^  ici'qepa.”  lLXLo'xoa-it®‘  La'xi’® 

noise  of  a crack  opening  something  was  the  door  at.  She  thought  that 

Lqlevo'qt;-*  “uxuan®®  saq"^«  iqantcftxani.'®  Ni'xua®®  antcuqo'3nitc- 

old  one:  “ Perhaps  war  some  one  comes  to  Well  1 awoke 

make  on  us. 


qEnia®*  te'lxam.®”  A'qa”  iLktuqo'yutcq/®  ac®’ qEDE'mkatix®®  ta-itci’® 

them  the  people.”  Then  she  woke  them,  •'“  = 


te'Ixam®. 

people. 


Iguxoa'qo-itq®^ 

They  arose 


and  remaining  quiet  those 

ta-itci’®  te'lxam.®  Igiixoala'yutek.®® 


those 


people. 


They  arose. 


“ Perhaps  related  to  -Lozo-  to  tuink  (see  note  21);  compare  mxLo'xuan  Id  qjod'pix  no  you  think  it  is 
NEAR?  26.5. 

Demonstrative  adverb  (see  § 44). 

SI  na- locative  prefix  (§40);  -gllem  stem  for  a place  name  south  of  Columbia  river;  Tqele’vmks  the  peo- 
ple OF  Naqe’lem  (nehelim),  the  Tillamook. 

»(-  plural;  -ia'-  his;  -k’Hak  roasted,  dried  salmon;  -Ii  adverbial  ending;  where  there  are  their 
ROASTED  SALMON,  the  native  name  of  Clatsop.  In  the  Clatsop  dialect  the  name  lA'UEp  has  the  same 
meaning;  La-  their;  -UEp  roasted,  dried  salmon. 

» iqo-  transitional  and  directive;  -pdl  night;  -ponEm  it  is  always  night  (see  § 8). 

” again  corresponding  to  Lower  Chinook  weit. 

Ji  qc'q.’ayak  the  middle  of  a thing. 

“ w-  nominal  prefix  (§  17);  a-  feminine;  -pdl  nught;  -pa  at,  in. 

“ Onomatopoetic  particle  verb. 

« iqd-  transitional  intransitive  third  person  plural;  -z-  reflexive;  -oa-  changed  from  o after  d;  -x  to  do 
» igugoa-  third  person  plural  before  k sound  (§  19);  -qewit  to  rest;  -rit  suffix  (§  29). 

” indefinite;  -qagVldk  woman. 

as,  ac  connective  conjunction,  sometimes  used  for  while. 

33  noL!  A little;  nb’Uir  adverb. 

39  iL-  indefinite  transitional;  ~6-  directive;  -goptit  to  sleep. 

^0  NEARLY,  NEAR  BY;  also  qfoa'pix  ALMOST, 
stem  -ktEliL. 

qiL~  see  note  6;  -i-  reflexive;  -qoAtq  to  arlse. 

*3/dnwiiAT;  Ldnwiio;  fd'nJti  something. 

**  iffc-  transitional  third  person  masculine;  -x-  reflexive;  -o-  directive;  -x  to  do. 
a suffix  ‘'’®  TO  hear  ; the  terminal  -aq  may  also  be 

An  onomatopoetic  particle. 

" i-  masculine;  -cVqe  doorway;  -pa  at. 

I*  A particle  verb  (see  p.  46). 

Z SOME  one;  -nlc  Inclusive  plural;  -I  to  come;  -i  to  do;  -am  to  arrive 

M ^®‘'®  “ translated  anyavay 

-a  future  ' Pl'iral;.jo-yBfc?  to  awaken;  -Em  distributive;  each  one  (?);' 

‘I  iLi(- IT  THEM. 

« igo-  transitional  third  person  plural;  -xoa-  reflexive  after  o;  -qo-Ug  to  arise 
the  rm“'f  TO  ^ove"’  ™ “"‘1  "“‘y 
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tgii'qainatcx/’’  luLo'lxaiir’*  uaxi‘^  uexa't:‘ 

their  arrows.  He  wius  told  that  one; 

wu'xi'^  a'toL.®‘”  Wax'’®  iLE'kox®®  ua'xi*®  Lgoaue'lx.®® 

that  fire.”  Light  he  did  that  person. 


Itgo'guiga'’ 

Tliey  took 


“ Will’®®  a'xa"" 

" Light  do  it 

A'qa”  ta'iiki'*® 

Then  something 


Lax'“®  ige'xox'*''  ici'qepa/’  uxuan®®  a'wima®^  tcta'tia-iuax®®  sia'xost®® 

visible  became  the  door  at.  I’erhaps  tlius  its  largene.ss  its  face 

Lti®^  LkteniEna'kste.®*  Igugoa'k-ini®®  ta-itci‘®  to'lxiijii:®  “ Iqctxc'uau’® 

like  the  moon  iike.  They  said  those  people:  “A  monster 

ya'xi^®  alilxgo'tpqa.^'”  IgtVk'iin®®  ya'xi‘®  itie'qtcxam:'*  “Iqcxe/uautci?” 

that  he  will come  in.”  He  said  that  the  one  who  sang  “A  monster  is  it? 


the  conjurer’s  song: 


Lfi'xka”  La'xi‘®  uqleyo'tit^  iLxetElo'tcxain*®  iLgEmcitqoo'inain.” 


9)  74 


he 

Qoct’® 

Behold 

kopa'*‘ 

there 


that 

ige'pixL^® 

a sea  lion 

io'maqt.®® 

it  died. 


old  one  ‘ he  came  to  see  the  dance  he  came  to  give  you  food.' 

3'axl'yax”  igixElo'tcxain.^®  Tia'mati^®  itjte'lox,®® 

that  he  came  to  see  the  dance.  His  shots  they  made  on  it, 

tatc!a 


KeIh'ix®® 

Far 


ca'xalix®’ 

up 


ya'xi*® 

' that 


o/Lxani,® 

town, 


never- 

theless 


ige'pixL.’® 

sea  lion. 


iuque'wulxt®'*  ya'xi'® 

it  went  up  that 

te'lxam,*  ta-itci‘®  ige'taxelo'tcxe.®® 

people,  those  who  had  come  to  see 


A'qa‘^ 

Then 


the  dance. 


itgixE'lEHiux®-^  ta-itci*® 

they  ate  those 

Oxue'lutcx®®  ya'xi‘®  e'tcxampii.®^ 

They  saw  the  dance  that  song  at. 


Kloauqe'  Lfi'yuLEmax*®  a'nqa®®  uaxanakco'ngut^  nai'ka®  tgE'qleyuq- 

Thus  then  supernatural  long  ago  Laxanakcd'ngut  I niy  ancestors. 

tikc.^ 


helper 


6«  itgo-  THEY  them;  -gEl  after  6 changed  to  -gui;  stem  -ga  to  take. 

« (-  plural;  tgd-  tueiu;  -gamatcx  akbow. 

Miji-soME  ONE  him;  -d- directive;  -ham  to  say. 

M Onomatopoetic  particle  verb. 

“>  Imperative  of  transitive  verb  without  subject;  d-  feminine  object;  -i  to  no;  -a  future. 

61  a-  feminine;  -toi  fire. 

M Probaliiy  i-  transitional;  l-  it;  -fc  indicating  preceding  transitive  subject;  -a-  her;  -i  to  no. 

<»  Probably  from  the  stem  -cii  place,  country. 

M e'aio  thus;  distributive  S' laimai  (?) 

06  i-  masculine;  -cfd-  their  two  sides,  relating  to  the  following  dual  noun  face;  -qa-iLaz  laroeness. 
60s- dual; -Id'; his;  -xdst  face,  eyes. 

61  La  just  like.  ,,  , . ■■ 

08  In  Chinook  6k LB'menis used  for  moon.  After  the  death  of  a man  named  A lk  msn,  whose  guardian 
spirit  was  the  moofl,  the  Kathlamet  discarded  the  word  akLS'mBn,  which  corresponds  to  the  1 ower  Un- 
nook  form,  and  used  aka'im  Instead  (see  Lkaemu'ks  Kathlamet  Texts  27.3).  The  word  at  this  Pl^«co^' 
sponds  to  the  plural  of  the  I.ower  Chinook,  and  should  read  perhaps  LkLEmsna  ks  (see  C hinook  Texts 
245.18);  the  ending -te  LIKE  (see  § 55). 

69  igu-  transitional  third  person  plural;  -goa-  inserted  before  stem  In  k;  -k  im  to  say;  see  note  18. 

10  stem -jctie'Lan. 

11  al-  future  before  vowels  (§  17);  i-  he;  -lx-  us;  -get  coming  to;  -pq  into;  -a  future. 

10  tci  interrogative  particle. 

18  ia'xka,  a'xka,  La'xka  he,  she,  it. 

n i-  transitional;  LgEmc-  it  you;  -I  to  come;  -qoan  to  give  food;  -am  to  arrive. 

10  An  exclamation. 

16  Stem  -ge'pi'XL. 

11  Demonstrative,  see  § 44.  . ,i„„.  to 

18  tpi- transitional  intranslUve;  -ieI  reflexive  on  behalf  of  themselves;  -o-  directi\e, -(cram  to 

SEE . 

10 1-  plural  pronun;  -id-  ms;  -maq  the  act  of  shooting. 

00  iqtcl-  somebody  them  on  him;  -o-  directive;  -i  to  do,  to  make. 

81  Perhaps  better  go-pa'  there  at. 

82  i-  niascullne;  -o-  directive;  -maqt  to  die,  singular. 

80  Both  words  contain  the  adverbial  ending  -li. 

“-X"“o=  WNeTa  dance;  d-  third  person  plural;  g.tarr™  is  nominal,  probably 
THE  ONES  WHO  HAD  THEIR  WITNESSING;  ff-  iiomen  Bctorls;  1-  masculine,  -la  theirs. 

81  See  note  2;  6'tcxam  the  conjurer’s  song  that  is  sung;  -pa  at. 

*8  LO- theirs;  ~pULE7na  SUPERNATURAL  BEING. 

09  In  Lower  Chinook  d'nqati. 


WISHRAM  TEXT‘ 


By  Edward  Sapir 


Coyote  and  ItcIe'xyan 


Aga^ 

Now 


kwo'pC  gayu'ya^ 

then  he  went 


isklu'lya® 

Coyote 


wi'tlax.® 

again. 


NiV2wiC 

straightway 


galixE'ltcmaq® 

he  heard 


isk!u'l}"a 

Coyote 


gwti'nismi*® 

always 


qtulatla'niElqt” 

they  (indef.)  are  always 
swallowing  them  down 


gay u yam, 

he  arrived 
going; 

idE'lxam‘® 

the  people 


' A connected  English  translation  of  this  text  will  he  found  In  Sapir's  tVishram  Texts,  Publications  of 
the  American  Ethnological  Society,  u,  4 1 , 43.  The  Indian  text  as  here  given  has  been  very  slightly  normal- 
ized from  its  form  as  there  published  (pp.  40,  42). 

• Used  partly  with  weak  temporal  force,  partly  as  mere  connective  in  narrative.  It  is  frequently  prac- 
tically untranslatable  into  English. 

> kw6pt,  THEN,  AT  THAT  TIME,  is  rcguiariy  used  with  preceding  apa  to  mark  new  step  in  narrative.  It 
can  be  analyzed  into  demonstrative  stem  kw6-  (or  kwa-)  that  (=  Chinook  go  there)  and  local  sufflx 
-pi  UP  TO  (so  AND  so)  PAR.  Neither  of  these  elements  occurs  freely,  kwd-  is  not  used  to  form  demon- 
strative pronouns,  only  occurring  stereotyped  in  several  adverbs;  besides  kw6pt  we  have  kw6'ba  there 
(note  39),  and  ktod'dau  and  (note  46).  -pi  also  hardly  seems  to  occur  except  stereotyped  in  adverbs' 
cf.  dapl  AS  FAR  AS  THIS  (related  to  da'ba,  THis-m=HERE,  as  kw6pl  is  to  kw6'bc),  and  yaxpl,  A.3  far  as 
that  YONDER,  from  yo'ii  OFF  YONDER).  See  also  note  56. 

' ga-  {gal-  before  vowels)  = tense  prefix  denoting  remote  past,  regularly  used  in  myth  narrative.  - 1/-=. 
3d  per.  masc.  subj.  intr.,  referring  to  isk.'u'lga,  before  consonants  it  would  appear  as  -i-,  while  gal-  would 
then  appear  as  tense  prefix  {ga-y-  = gal-i-:  see  notes  9,  28,  32,  47).  -u-  = directive  prefix  away  FR^bM 
SPEAKER,  -ya  = verb  stem  to  oo. 

agreement,  -sklu'lya  = noun  stem  coyote, 
-Ud'fopM  ^ * capable  of  analysis;  perhaps  loan-word  from  Klickitat  api'lya.  Chinook  has  another  stem, 

^ most  plausibly  explained  as  stereotyped  adverb  from  wi-,  masc.  noun  prefix  (originally  independent 
2lf  XTrTJ  emphatic  particle  added  to  pronouns,  too,  also  (Le  note 

he'  irigTnaUv  It  T '''  7“  originally  formed  from  *wi  as  ya'xl!a{x)  he  too  from  ya-x- 

Rhetorically  lengthened  form  of  nu'it  immediately,  right  away.  When  thus  lengthened  to  na’wit 
■^“^hITn  or  oTand  r"'"" 

» As  in  note  4,  except  that  Instead  of  verb  stem  -ya  we  have  its  shorter  form  -y.  -i-  (as  in  yu'U  he  goes- 
verb' b °°  (OT  COME  “ D,^  Sever^ 

•'>  Adverb  not  capable  of  analysis 

(very  many  verbs  haTe  thl^  'dhretlvo"  -u-Tvm^'whcn  no ^'fi°7t  idE'lxam.  -v-  =direotlve  prefix 
seems  to  be  implied).  -lallamFla-  is  examnie  nf  mmi  definite  idea  of  direction  away  from  speaker 

form  Of  verb  sfem  Ida  t7™r^^X"7w1y  "diminutive-' 

more  closely  to  that  of  its  Chinook  coimiitn  r / 7.  ^ meaning  seems  to  correspond  somewhat 

(or  -Ig-)  TO  VOMIT  w™^flLd  ?^;  of  Rea  l 
part  of  stem  is  shown  by  form  ilciulaUa’maq  he  swallowed 

be  construed  as  meaning  vomit  dackward  draw  to  o3!  “°^n);  pull  hack  + vomit  may 

present  time.  Observe  peculiar  semienpn  nf ’f  ° ^ swallow,  -t  = tense  suffix  of 

that  are  dependent  on  ot^r  verbs  chiefly  of  saXe**'^  ueasd  . . . they  swallow  them  down.  Verbs 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 43 
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itclE'xyan.*^  Qxa'daiut'^ 

Merman.  Whither 

itc ! e'  x^'^a  n ; gatci  u tat ! ii'  n i eI  < i 


Kiiyiiy 

it  went 
18 


ikni'm*"  na'wit  jratcigE'lga*’ 

the  ennoe  straightwiiy  he  got  hold  of  it 

ka'iiaw'd”  dan.^“  “Nait!’^^ 


a'g’^^ 


Merman;  he  always  swallowed  it  down  every  thing. 

atcniitatla'iiiElEqEma,”^^  isklu'l^-a  galixlu'xwa-it.*‘ 

he  will  swallow  me  down,"  Coyote  he  tlionght. 

■ ■’  isk’.u'lya;  gatcigE'lga  yag'aiP  ikla'nmnati.'''’ 


giiyiiy 


he  went 


Coyote; 


he  got  hold  of  it  its  higne.ss 


the  tree. 


'Me  too  now 

Aga  kwo'pt 

Now  then 

Aga  kwo'pt 

Notv  tlicn 


n id-  = 3d  per.  pi.  noun  prefix,  in  concord  with  in  preceding  verb,  -ham  (-E-  is  inorgwiic)  = nou" 
stem  VILLAGE  {wi'ham  village  is  formally  masc.  sing,  of  idu'ham  people);  -ham  is  evidently 

i-^^i*n  no\*el"°-<c.'^ryan  =■  noim  stem  merman,  protector  of  fishermen  (see  Wlshram  Te.xts,  p.  40, 
note  2-  p.  42.  note  2;  p.  2.')6,  note  2);  no  etymology  suggests  itself.  Syntactically  itc.'E’zyan  is  subject 
implied, ^but  not  grammatically  referred  to,  by  q-  of  preceding  verb.  This  clause  can  hardly  bo  considered 

a.snulte  correct;  properly  .speaking.  i/c.'B'iyan  should  go  with  fc(«f«f.'a'mEf?(. 

n From  Interrogative  stem  qia-  (or  qa-),  seen  also  in  qa'zba  wiiat-in?  « where?  ja  iio  of  W'HAT 
KIND?  and  qa'ngi  what-with?  = now?  -damf local  suflix  toward  found  suffixed  to  severe 
adverbs  (cf  ^ca'iofodamf  tow'ARD  above,  gigwa’ladaml  tow'ARD  below).  This -^amf  is  evidently 
related  to  local  noun  suffix  -iamt  to,  from.  Qza'daml  here  Introduces  indirect  question,  and  may  best 

FlnaWoweirarc”^^^  elided  when  following  word  begins  with  vowel.  For  analysis 

“^'Ta^Tn  nl"t  -knim  - noun  stem  canoe.  This  stem  can  be  only  secondarily  monosyllabic,  for 
otherwise  we  should  have  * wiknlm  (see  note  SI);  its  Chinook  cognate  -kamm  shows  onginal  dissyllabic 

'°u  = tense  prfhf  as  in  note  4.  -Ic-  - M per.  masc.  tr.  sub].,  referring  to  following  ffc.i^'ryan  as  sub- 

Icct  -i-  = 3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  iknl’m  of  preceding  clause  ns  object.  -gEl-  - verb  prefix  of 

Lverbii^orce  to™ 

note  54),  and  with  Chinook  j ,,„t  like  tci'C'a,  wii  later  generalised  in  signifi- 

20  Interrogative  and  Indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  things,  , / \n  natciulalfa'mEla.  Its 

g.„a.„  ,1.  («» .i»  >. 

«=  o' na  (see  note  15).  This  particie  is\  iry  inqu,.  ^ _ i=t  ner  sing  tr.  obj.  -u-latla'- 

53  0-  = tense  prefix  of  future  time,  -tc-  -=  3d  per.  masc.  p^ture  sufffx  -a;  verbs  that  are 

mElEq-  as  in  note  1 1 {-E-  before  is  inorgan  c).  jfe"tids  connective  -Em-  before  certain  suffixes  (such  as 
continuative  or  frequentative  in  form  regularlj  Wishram  verbs  regularly  form 

form  should  be  frequentative;  one  would  ^ be  (to)  himself  thought. 

.JlfS'^v^rbl^im  TtyTii^t"!  “b  iuffix  of  rather  uncertain  significance  here;  it  is  found  in  all 

ilnses  of  verb  but  present,  where  It  is  replaced  by  -an  .y„-  = 3d  per.  masc. 

HVl  i-ya-  i-  = masc.  noun  prefix,  detenniiiing  gender  of  noun  noun  stem  big- 

possesslve  pronominal  prefix,  referring  to  beconstnied 

NES.S.  yagailik’.a'munaq  the  tree  .s  p j..,  ,„g).  iu  attributive  character  is  here 

cither  attributlvely  (the  big  tree)  or  predicatively  (the  tree  bigj. 

determined  by  presence  of  true  verb  This  v ord  is  difficult  of  etymologic 

5»  i-  as  in  note  5.  -kla'munaq  - noun  stem  tR^;  ™ .7,“  mgarded  as  noun  prefix  (cf.  ik!a'Uzmat 
analysis,  yet  can  be  no  simple  stem;  -k!a-  xs  considered  as  "diminutive”  form 

ROCK,  perhaps  from  verb  stem  4a  to  move).  -K.a-is  I , , itduknva'la  he  -whetted  it 

:°verb"stem"-,a.  to  flv.  up  in  air  with  iniula'da-alf 

with  itci'ula  he  filed  it,  and  irAugwala'da-ulz  I threw  it  ui  on  i t 

I THREW  IT  UP. 
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La'x”  gali'xox.^® 

insight  he  made  him- 
self. 

Nil'wit 


GatcigE'lga  itclE'xyan,  gaqiulatla'iiiElEt]. 

He  got  hold  of  merman, 
him 


they  (indef.)  swallowed 
him  down. 


iltcqo'ba^®  gi'gwal®^  isklu'I}!! 

straightway  in  the  water  below  Coyote 

Aga  kwo'pt  gatcugi'kEp^  Jgabla'd^® 

Now  then  he  saw  them 

axu'xt*®  kwo'ba^®  gi'gwal 

they  are  there  below 

piled  together 

isklu'lya  itclE'xyan  yag6'mEnib‘  qxwou' 

Coyote  Merman  his  heart  hanging 


their  multitude 

iitcqo'ba. 

in  the  water. 


galixi'maxitam^^  wi'lxba.^^ 

he  arrived  falling  on  the  ground 

idE'lxam;  Igabla'd^®  akni'm” 

the  people;  their  multitude  the  canoes 

Aga  kwo'pt  gatcigE'llvEP® 

Now  then  he  saw  it 


iki'aN."*®  Aga  kwo'pt 

it  is.  Now  then 

^ Particle  verb.  Though  verbal  in  force,  it  is  purely  adverbial  morphologically,  having  no  grammatical 
form  of  Its  ovm.  In  regard  to  tense  and  person  it  is  defined  by  following  verb,  which  serves  as  its  form- 
giving auxiliary. 

® gal-i-  as  in  note  9.  -i-  = reflexive  element.  -6-  (modified  from  because  of  preceding  and  following 
velar  consonants)  = directive  prefix;  ordinarily  reflexive  -i-  replaces  directive  but  there  are  several 
verbs  that  retain  it  even  when  reflexive  in  form,  -z  = verb  stem  to  do,  make,  -x-tt-i  to  do  to  one’s 
SELF,  MAKE  ONE’S  SELF,  is  regularly  used  to  mean  become.  For  other  fonns  of  verb  stem  -x  see  notes 
43,  S3,  64,  and  66. 

“ ga-  as  in  note  4.  -q-  = Indefinite  tr.  subj.  -i-  = 3d  per.  masc.  tr.  ohj.  -u-lal.'a'-mBlBq  as  in  note  11. 
Forms  ivith  indefinite  -q-  subject  are  very  commonly  used  in  Wishram  in  lieu  of  passives. 

»>«-■=  3d  per.  neut.  noun  prefix,  -t- = inorganic  consonant,  serving  as  glide  between  I and  c.  -cq6- 
(=  -cqa--  a is  velarized  to  6 by  preceding  q)  = noun  stem  water  ; its  shorter  form  -cq-  is  seen  in  kta'cq 
THE  water  of  the  TWO  (Wishram  Texts  190.14).  -ba  = local  noun  suffix  in,  at  (see  also  notes  33 
39,  and  60).  ’ 

« Adverb;  -al  Is  probably  not  part  of  stem,  for  it  is  found  also  In  correlative  ca'x-ol  above. 

*<  gal-  as  in  note  9.  -i-  = 3d  per.  masc.  intr.  subj.,  referring  to  preceding  isklu’lya.  -lima-  = verb  stem 
TO  PUT  DOWN,  PUT  ON  GROUND,  LAV  DOWN  (as  tr.);  LIE  DOWN  (as  iiitr.);  probably  composed  of  -i-  on 
OROUND(?)  and  -ima-  put  (cf.  ga-ya-x-a'l-ima-lz  he  put  himself  into  the  xvater  (Wishram  Texts  2.5I)- 
whenever  indirect  object  with  -k-  on  Is  introduced,  -x-ima-  becomes  -la-ima-  (c.  g.,  ga-k-l-a-k-xa'-ima 
SHE  LAID  it  down  ON  IT  [Wishram  Texts  2.11]).  -xit  = quasi-passive  suffix;  -x-ima-zU-  = be  laid  down 
LAY  ONE  3 SELF  DOWN,  FALL  DOWN  TO  GROUND,  -am  = Verb  SUffi.X  ARRIVE INO  (cf.  note  8). 

» wi-  = 3d  per.  masc.  noun  prefix;  masc.  noun  stems  that  are  non-sy liable  or  monosyllabic  require  wi- 
(cf.  note  M);  those  that  have  more  than  one  syllable  have  i-  (see  notes  b,  13,  16,  26);  for  probable  origin  of 
see  note  19.  In  Chinook  has  entirely  given  way  to  i-,  except  ai  archaism  in  sLe  pllce-names 

VILLAGE,  idE'lxam  PEOPLE  (sce  note  12)- 
probably  also  In  wa  Izi  fishing  station  and  icE'lxlx  staging  for  fishing,  -ba  as  in  note  30  ' 

>tga-  as  in  note  4.  -tc-  = 3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.  -u-  = 3d  per.  pi.  obj.,  referring  to  following  idE'lxam 
(before  verb  prefix  -gBl-  3d  per.  plural  obj.  -t-  is  replaced  by  -u-,  -psl-  then  becoming  -fl(w)i-;  in  other  words 
4o'i^n!?r  analogously  to  when  it  comes  before  -gEl-).  -gi-  = plural  form  of  -gBl-(see  note’ 

40)  OUT  from  ENCLOSED  SPACE  (cf.  ga-l-a-gs'l-ba  IT  flowed  out  of  her  [Wishram  Texts  94.4]) • analo- 
gously to  -gEl-  (see  note  17)  directive  -u-  is  here  replaced  by  - gEl-.  -ksl  = verb  stem  to  know  ( cf  ’l-k-d-u’- 

ITob:ZI:T.  (— ) l^enol  ^o 

P''®'!-’'-  defining  gender  of  abstract  noun  stem  -blad.  -ga-^M  per.  d1  nos- 

Mpg  prefix,  referring  to  idE'lxam.  -blad  = noun  stem  multitude,  gkeat  number  laabla'd 

IdE'lxam  is  construed  like  ya’gail  ikla'munaq  (sec  note  25).  number.  Igabla  d 

oflt  k5)?m?eSnrraL‘fi.'®“’  “ “ ^on^onymous  with  -,a- 

It  dissyllabic  stems  have  wa-  (c.  g waia'la  pondI 

it  is  hero  replaced  by  analogy  of  ikni'm  (see  note  16).  as  in  related  nouns  i-  and  n 

* Composed  of  demonstrative  stem  kwC-  (see  note  3)  and  local  sii/Tlr  hn  oo\ 

« As  in  note  34,  except  that  incorporated  obj.  is  i = 3d  p mtc  rirrrinH 

unmodified.  ^ r^'erring  to  and  that 

HEArT^^ertTbeTerb^an;^ 

to  mean  he  is  alive.  ' TiiEnil  may  also  be  used  prodlcatlvely 

” Particle  verb,  for  which  iki'ax  sei^'cs  as  auxiliary. 
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giiqiuixam^^“  isklu'lya:  “Ya'xdau^®''  itclE'xyan  yago'niEnil.’'  Aga 

they  (intlef.)  told  Coyote:  "That  Merman  his  heart.”  Now 


him 


kwo'pt  Lq!6'iy*“  gatci'ux;“=’‘‘  Lq’.o'p^’'''  gali'x6x«®  itclE'xyan  yago'niEnih 

then  cut  he  made  it;  cut  it  made  itself  Merman  Ids  heart. 

Aga  kwo'pt  ka'nawi  gatkxEni'yutck^^  sa'q“^^  akni'm  kwo'dau^" 

Now  then  all  they  each  floated  up  out  entirely  the  canoes  and 

of  water 

idE'l.xani  kwo'dau  isklu'lya. 

the  people  and  Coyote. 

Aga  kwo'pt  gali'kim^’  isklu'lya:  “Lga«  pu^®  qa'iiia®®  nia'ima®' 

Now  then  he  said  Coyote;  “Perchance  would  how  you  alone 

itclE'xyan  qxi'dau”  amdu'xw'a®®  idE'lxain?  Da'uya®^  wi'gwa®®  aga 

Merman  thus  you  will  do  to  them  the  people? 


This 


day 


object  of  ordinarily  trans.  verb,  and  verb  stem  -i  to  do  (cf.  Eng.  he  does  well,  1.  c.,  gets  along  well); 
-a-  would  then  have  to  ho  explained  as  inorganic  glide  vowel  (cf.  Chinook  i-kc'-i  he  is  and  ishram 
i-ki’-i-ax  HE  IS,  has  become).  For  syntactic  construction,  as  subordinated  to  gatcifs  IkEl,  see  note  11. 

ga-  as  in  note  4.  -q-  = indef,  tr.  subj.  (cf.  note  29).  -i-  - 3d  per.  raasc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  isk'u'lya. 
-u-  = directive  prefix,  -ham  = verb  stem  to  say  to  with  personal  object.  This  verb  form  is  logically 

T\nccl  VQ 

«b  Demonstrative  pronoun,  showing  location  near  2d  person,  composed  of  simple  form  of  independent 
3d  personal  pronoun  + demonslratlve  element  -i-  (cf.  also  ordinary  fonns  of  Independent  3d  personal 
pronoun  ya'z-ka  and  similarly  for  other  genders)  + demonstrative  stem  -dau  (=  -da  + -a),  for  which  see 
note  5-1  Syntactically  ya'zdau,  here  used  substantively,  agrees  in  gender  with  ya^6  mEnil,  to  which  it 
refers.  There  is  no  expressed  prerlicate  in  this  sentence,  yaf/6'menil  (it  is)  his  heart  being  so  used. 

««  Particle  verb,  to  which  following  verbs  galcruz  and  gali'zdz,  both  from  verb  stem  -z  to  do,  servo 
as  auxiliaries.  Lq!6p  doubtless  has  onomatopoctic  force. 

See  note  04. 

As  in  note  28.  cut  it-made-itself  = it  became  cut.  „ j 

U aa  as  in  note  4 -t-  = 3d  per.  pi.  intr.  subj.,  referring  to  akni’m,  idE’ham,  and  xsk'u  lya  as  combined 

oluraTsuWect  fc-  = regu  ar  repl^ement  of  directive  whenever  intr.  subj.  -f-  would  theoretically  be 
™tef!fstand  beJl  it.  Lni- (or -runi-)  = verb  stem  to  float,  drift,  -gu- distributive  suffix 
EACH  SEPARATELY  (gatkzEni’tck  would  mean  they  floated  up  in  one  body).  -Ick  = local  _ 

ut  TO  SURFACE,  UP  LoM  POSITION  OF  REST  (cf.  also  gal-i-Z-lE’-tck  HE  MOVED  HIMSELF  UP 
position  HE  AROSE  [Wlshram  Texts  4.6];  gal-i’-kla-tck  he  rose  (sticking  his  head)  out  w ater 
fop  cit  10  5]);  combined  with -fta  out  of  interior,  -tek  appears  as  -ptek  from  water 
^ZlkzMpick  THEY  EACH  FLOATED  ON  TO  LAND;  for  change  of  -5a  lo-pcf.  gala^E  lbajxth  lagE  lpz 
rWlshram^T^xts  94  7]).  This  -tek  should  bo  distinguished  from  -Ick  of  cessatlve  sipi  flcance,  whoso 
Ectlon  it  is  !fo  deprive  verbs  that  are  continuatlve  or  frequentatlye  in  form  of  their  con  Inuative 
force  (e  g , yuwi'lal  he  is  dancing,  gayuwi'lalBmtck  he  was  dancing  (but  is  no  onger  c “ K totality) 
rAdverhlal  in  force  Logically  sa'r  (rhetorically  lengthened  to  m'q«  to  emphasise  idea  of  totalltj  ) 

will.  .o„n.  tnu™,—, .1  i.  I«.l™»- 

‘tc-irrjnrr  <~  - «>■ 

« Adverb  of  modal  significance,  serving  to  give  introduced  by  cma'nit  if,  it 

of  Chinookan.  . tnoto  141  -ma  can  not  be 

.0  Evidently  contains  interrogative  stem  qa-  what,  seen  f,,t  to  bo  archaic. 

38.6,  for  similar  passages).  fonns  of  personal  pronouns  (subject  intr. 

61  Forms  in -oima  alone  may  be  formed  P nr  ai  one  Tt  is  doubtful,  however, 

inconiorated);  e.  g„  na’ima  i alone  f ..^^“.irfrom  verb  stem  -aima.  Since  personal 

whether  these  forms  should  be  considered  as  intrans  „referablo  to  consider  them  os  formed  by 

plurals  in  -dike  (e.  g.,  la'imadike  they  alone)  occur,  it  “ “Hi-  (as  in  na’ika,  note  .57, 

suffixed  -ma  alone?  (cf.  qtVma  note  50)  from  m epe  ( „crsons  (e  g , la'ima  it  alone,  as  con- 

and  na’iUa.  note  21);  this  -«i-  is  in  these  forii^  f ^N  ‘ JireTby  Boi«  as  intr.  subj.  pronoun  + 
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kwo'pt"’®  qxi'dau  iinidu'xwii  idE'lxain.  Na'ika”  isklu'lya  3^amu'lxam.°* 

that  far  thus  you  will  do  to  the  people.  I Coyote  I have  told  you. 

them 


Kwa'ic'^®  da'uyaha"”  wi'lx 


idE'lxam. 

Soon  in  this  land  they  will  arrive  coming  the  people.  Then 


att^adi'mama"‘ 


alugwafji'ma,” 

they  will  say, 


04 


‘ Qxi'dau  ^ex"®  gatci'ux' 

‘Thus  exerci.sing  he  did  to  him 
supernatural 
power 


Kwo'pt 

Then 

isklu'lya  itclE'xyan.’ 


Coyote 


Merman.’ 


Kwo'pt  a'ga  itclE'xyan  pla'l’®®  ainxu'xwa.”*® 

Then  now  Merman  being  quiet  you  will  make  yourself.” 


spending  forms  for  other  persons  occur  not  rarely  in  Wishram)  + -m(a)  + -ha  just,  only  (cf.  lu'nka  just 
THREE). 

“ Adverb  composed  of  relative  particle  gri-  (cf.  qii  as  relative  pronoun  in  Wisliram  Texts,  188.1)  and 
demonstrative  stem  dau-  this  (cf.  note  54).  qii'dau  thus  means  literally  as,  like  this. 

“fl-=  tense  prefix  of  future  time,  -m-  = 2d  per.  sing.  tr.  subj.  -d-  = ,8d  per.  pi.  tr.  ohj.,  referring 
to  idE’lxam.  -u-  = directive  prefix,  -z-  •=  verb  stem  to  do  (to),  -w-  = inorganic  consonant  Induced 
by  -u-  preceding  k-  sound,  -a  = future  suffix. 

M Demonstrative  pronoun,  showing  location  near  1st  person,  composed  of  demonstrative  stem  dau- 
(=  da-,  as  in  da'ba  here  + -u-,  see  note  19)  and  simple  form  of  3d  per.  independent  pronoun  In  -a  (masc. 
ya,  fern,  a,  neut.  la,  du.  eda,  pi.  da).  Forms  without  -u-  (e.  g.,  da'ya)  occur,  though  much  less  frequently; 
deictic  -i  may  be  added  without  material  change  in  meaning  (e.  g.,  da'uyaz  or  da'yaz).  -dau  also  occurs 
as  second  element  in  demonstrative  pronouns  showing  location  near  2d  person  (e.  g.,  ya'xdau  that  masc., 
note  43h).  da'uya  is  here  masculine  because  in  agreement  with  masc.  noun  wi'gwa.  (’hinook  seems  to 
preserve  da-  only  in  isolated  adverbs  like  ta'ks  then  (=  da'ka  just  this  or  that  [cf.  Wishram  da'uka 
JU.ST  so]). 

“ wi-  = masc.  noun  prefix,  with  w-  because  noun  stem  is  monosyllabic,  -gwa  = noun  stem  day. 
da’uya  wi'gwa  this  day  is  regularly  used  as  stereotyped  phrase  for  to-day;  dau’  aga’lax  this  sun  is 
also  so  used. 

“Analysis  given  in  note  3.  Here  kted'pf,  with  well-marked  stress  accent,  preserves  its  literal  meaning 
of  TH.AT  PAR,  THUS  MUCH,  aga  kwd'pl  being  regularly  used,  outside  of  narrative,  to  mean  enough.  Chi- 
nook kap/’t  ENOUGH  is  doubtless  related,  but  ka-  can  not  be  directly  equated  with  kw6-,  which  corre- 
sponds rather  to  Chinook  go  (see  note  3). 

" Ordinary  form  of  independent  personal  pronoun,  composed  of  stems  in  -ai-  (for  1st  and  2d  persons)  or 
-a-x-  (for  3d  persons)  and  suffixed  particle  -ka  just,  only,  found  also  suffixed  to  numerals,  na’ika  is  here 
grammatically  unnecessary,  but  is  used  to  emphasize  subject  of  following  verb  form. 

“ = iyamu’lzam.  i-  = tense  prefix  of  Immediate  past  time,  -yam-  = combination  of  1st  per.  sing.  subj. 
and  2d  per.  sing.  obj.  -u-  = direcllve  prefix.  -Ixam  = verb  stem  to  say  to  with  expressed  personal  object. 

“ Temporal  adverb  referring  to  action  just  past  or  about  to  occur,  either  just  now,  recently,  or  soon. 
Seems  to  be  Klickitat  loan-word. 


«»  da’uya  as  in  note  54;  masc.  because  in  agreement  with  masc.  noun  wilx.  -ba  = local  noun  suffix  IN 
regularly  suffixed  to  demonstrative  pronoun  preceding  noun  instead  of  to  noun  itself. 

«'  a-  as  in  note  53.  -t-  = 3d  per.  pi.  Intr.  subj.,  referring  to  idE'lxam.  -ga-  = element  regularly  intro- 
duced after  3d  per.  pi.  Intr.  -t-  before  -d-i-  to  come  and,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  k-  sounds, 
after  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  -u-  (cf.  note  62).  -d-i-  to  come  consists  ot-d-  = directive  prefix  hither,  toward 
SPEAKER,  correlative  to  directive  -u-,  and  -i-  = verb  stem  to  go.  -mam-  = form  of  -am-  (see  notes  8 and 
32)  used  after  vowels,  -a  as  in  note  .53. 

“ al-  = tense  prefix  of  future  time  employed  before  vowels  (al-  and  a-  used  analogously  to  gal-  and  ga-). 
-u-  - 3d  per.  pi.  intr.  subj.  used,  instead  of  -t-,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  k-  sounds  (as  here 
-gim-).  -gwa-  = -ga-  as  in  note  61,  -w-  being  Inorganic,  due  to  influence  of  -u-  preceding  k-  sound  (cf 
note  53).  -gim-  = verb  stem  to  say;  -kirn  (as  in  note  47)  is  used  when  accent  immediately  precedes,  -gim- 
when  suffix  (here  -a)  is  added  and  accent  is  pushed  forward,  -a  as  in  note  53.  In  Chinook  -ugwa-  appears 
as  -ago-  (gwa  regularly  becomes  go);  alugwagi’ma  is  paralleled  in  Chinook  by  ogogoi’ma 
» Particle  verb  to  use  supernatural  power,  transform,  to  which  following  gatci’ux  serves  as  aux- 
illary  It  is  one  of  those  very  few  Wishram  words  in  which  glottal  catch  is  found  (other  words  are  -fd« 
OR,  BLUEJAY,  dala^a'x  perhaps). 

«ga-^innote4.  -tc-=  3d  per.  masc.tr.  subj.,  referring  to  -i- = 3dper.masc.  tr.obj., referring 

to  fw  ‘ '■“Rulariy  precedes  object  noun,  their  order  being  thus  analogous 

stem  TO  DO  (T?)”’"  apposition,  -u-  = directive  prefix,  -z  = verb 

following  amxu’xwa  is  used  as  auxiliary,  p.'a’l’  amxu’xwa  quiet 
YOu-wiLL-BECOME  (1.  e.,  you  wUl  stop,  dcsist). 

-z-“a!'irnote"^''  f -■  ^ 28). 

X-  as  in  note  28.  -u-i-u;-o  as  In  note  53.  ' 
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M A I D U 


By  Roland  B.  Dixon 


§ 1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Maidu  (or  Pujunan)  stock  comprises  the  various  dialects  of  the 
language  spoken  by  a body  of  Indians  in  northeastern  California. 
The  region  occupied  by  these  Indians  is  a continuous  single  area, 
lying  partly  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  partly  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  moimtains.  It  may  be  roughly  described  as  extending  from 
the  Cosunmes  river  in  the  south  to  a line  drawn  from  Chico,  through 
Lassen’s  Butte,  to  Susanville  in  the  north,  and  from  the  Sacramento 
river  eastward  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra.  The  neighboring 
languages  are,  on  the  north  the  Achomawi-Atsugewi  (Shastan)  and 
Yana,  on  the  west  the  Wintun  (Copehan),  on  the  south  the  Miwok 
(Moquelumnan),  and  on  the  east  the  Washo  and  Paiute  (Shoshonean) . 
Of  these  the  Wintun  and  Shoshonean  show  the  clearest  morphological 
resemblances  to  the  Maidu. 

The  Maidu  language  is  spoken  in  three  dialects,  differing  from  one 
another  more  morphologically  than  lexically  or  phonetically,  although 
differences  of  this  sort,  of  course,  occur.  In  general  these  morpho- 
logical differences  are  in  the  direction  of  the  morphological  type  of 
the  languages  of  the  other  stocks  with  which  the  Maidu  are  in 
contact;  the  northwestern  dialect  most  resembling  the  Wintun; 
the  northeastern,  the  Achomawi-Atsugewi;  and  the  southern,  the 
Miwok.  The  northwestern  dialect  is  spoken  in  that  part  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  occupied  by  the  stock,  which  lies  north  of  the  Yuba 
river,  and  also  in  the  foothills  adjoining,  up  to  an  elevation  of  about 
three  thousand  feet.  It  shows  some  minor  variations  within  itself  in 
the  way  of  subdialects,  these  differences  being  as  a rule,  however, 
very  slight.  The  northeastern  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  region  of  the 
high,  flat-floored  mountain  valleys  extending  from  Big  Meadows  in 
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the  north  to  Sierra  valley  in  the  south.  It  has  fewer  variants  than 
the  other  two  dialects.  This  dialect  is  the  one  whose  grammar  is  here 
given.  The  southern  dialect  comiirises  a number  of  slightly  varying 
subdialects  occupying  the  remainder  of  the, area  covered  by  the  stock. 
In  most  respects  this  southern  dialect  is  closer  to  the  northwestern 
than  to  the  northeastern. 

With  the  exce[)tion  of  a few  general  statements  in  an  article  on  the 
languages  of  California,’  no  account  of  the  grammar  of  the  Maidu  has 
ever  been  given.  Its  grammar  is,  however,  of  interest,  in  that  it  may 
be  taken  as  to  some  extent  typical  of  a considerable  group  of  central 
Californian  languages,  which  in  many  important  particulars  are  quite 
diflerent  from  the  majority  of  American  Indian  languages. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§ 2.  System  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Maidu  is  only  moderately  extensive. 
It  possesses  but  one  series  of  ir-sounds,  of  which  only  the  t is  frequent, 
and  is  lacking  in  velars  and  lateral  (1)  sounds.  The  consonant  system 
includes  palatals,  alveolars,  dento-alveolars,  labials,  and  laterals. 
The  sonants  and  surds  are  as  a rule  not  very  clearly  differentiated,  and 
it  is  sometimes  dillicult  to  determine  in  a given  case  which  is  intended. 
Surds  are  more  common  than  sonants  in  the  pairs  g-k  and  d-t,  g in 
jmrticular  being  quite  uncommon.  Although  in  most  groups  of  con- 
sonants there  is  a sonant,  surd,  and  fortis,  yet  the  fortis  is  often  by  no 
means  strongly  marked,  and  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  surd. 
The  glottal  catch  is  but  little  used.  A peculiar  feature  of  the  Maidu  is 
the  existence  of  two  weak  ins[)irational  sonant  stops  b and  d.  The 
exact  method  of  formation  of  these  sounds  is  not  clear.  However,  it 
is  certain  tliat  ins])iration  proceeds  no  further  than  the  soft  palate; 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  sound  being  jiroduced  by  a “smack” 
formed  by  a slight  vacuum  in  the  mouth.  The  b and  d occur  only  as 
a rule  before  o,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  the  ordinaiy 
b and  d is,  in  the  case  of  some  speakers  and  in  some  words,  very 
slight;  in  other  words,  or  in  the  same  words  by  other  and  generally 
older  speakers,  the  difference  is  strongly  marked.  The  consonant 
system  of  the  Maidu  may  be  shown  in  tabular  foi’in  as  follows:  

1 Roland  B.  Dixon  and  Alfred  L.  Kroober,  The  Native  Languages  of  California,  in  American  Anthro- 
pologist,  n.  s.,  v,  1-26. 
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Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant  Inspirant  Nasal 


Palatal  .......  <7  Ic!  ‘ , x - n 

Alveolar  .......  d t t!  - •d(o)  n 

Dento-alveolar - ts  - s,  c - - 

Labial h p p!  - b(o)  m 

Lateral I - - ~ ~ ~ 

Glottal  catch (’) 

Ti,  y and  w. 


The  vowels  are  quite  variable.  One  of,  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  use  of  vowels  is  the  fondness  for  the  d,  d,  and  u sounds. 
The  vowels  are  as  follows: 

.1 

u 

u u 
i I 
e e 

d E 0 


a 

d 


d 


§ 3.  Phonetic  Character  of  Stems  and  Sound- Grouping 


Stems  are  with  few  excejitions  monosyllabic  and  consonantal,  and 
consist  as  a rule  either  of  (1)  consonant,  vowel;  (2)  consonant, 
vowel,  consonant;  or  (3)  vowel,  consonant.  Words  may  begin  with 
a vowel,  Ti,  y,  or  w,  or  with  any  consonant  except  x or  n.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  begin  with  a consonant,  most  commonly 
t,  Tc,  h or  p,  with  Ji  and  w also  very  common.  The  most  frequent  initial 
vowels*  are  a,  o,  and  e.  Whereas  initial  combinations  of  two  con- 
sonants are  impossible,  such  clusters  are  common  in  the  middle  of 
words.  Groups  of  more  than  two  are,  however,  unknown.  In  combi- 
nations of  two  consonants,  sonants,  except  Z,  are  never  found  as  the 
first  member  of  the  group.  Except  for  this  restriction,  the  possible 
combinations  are  comparatively  unrestricted,  the  only  ones  which  are 


avoided  being  those  of  two  spirants,  a nasal  and  lateral,  or  those  in 
which  X is  the  second  or  ts  the  initial  member.  The  following'  com- 


binations are  most  frequent : 

Id,  Ih,  It,  Ip,  Ik,  Its,  Is 

kd,  kh,  kl,  kt,  kts,  kp,  ks,  kn,  km 

td,  tk,  tp,  tn,  tm 

pd,  ph,  pk,  pt,  pts,  ps,  pn 


xh,  xl,  xk,  xts,  xp 
sd,  sb,  si,  sk,  sts,  sn,  sm 
nd,  nb,  nk,  nt,  nts,  np,  ns,  nm 
md,  mb,  mZ,  mts,  mp,  ms,  mn 


‘■'“f  H'omsolves,  tend  vory  stronKly  to  bogin  and  end 

ivilh  surds.  The  larger  number  also  of  this  class  have  a,  o,  or  u for  their  vowel. 


§3 
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All  words  must  ond  in  a vowel,  or  in  m,  n,  j>,  t,  or  very  rarely  in  Z. 
The  great  majority  end  in  a vowel  (most  commonly  i) ; and  of  the  con- 
sonantal endings,  the  nasals  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  pho- 
netic structure  of  the  Maidu  is  thus  quite  simple,  and,  owing  to  the 
prevailingly  vocalic  character  of  the  language  and  to  the  comparative 
lack'  of  consonant  combinations  and  phonetic  changes,  the  whole 
structure  is  unusually  trans])arent,  and  the  component  parts  of  any 
word  are  easily  recognized. 

§ 4.  Laws  of  Euphony 

Euphonic  laws  require  sound-changes  in  some  instances.  These 
laws  are  mainly  retroactive,  and  apply  t(>  consonants  only  in  the 
case  of  m.  Where  rn  is  followed  ]c  or  w,  the  m is  changed  to  n;  as, 
amam  that  one  (subj.)  -t-  -tanand  = amaiikan  and  that  one 
mom  he  -t-  wete  = monwete  he  alone,  he  himself 
There  apj^ears  to  be  more  or  less  of  a tendency  toward  vocalic  har- 
mony in  the  Maidu.  It  is  obscure,  however,  and  never  is  more  than  a 
tendency,  the  exceptions  to  the  inle  being  often  very  numerous.  As 
will  be  pointed  out  more  fully  in  § 12,  the  Maidu  possesses  a number 
of  steins,  which  are  ordinaril}^  dependent  on  others,  as  prefixes, 
but  which  may  in  some  instances  stand  as  independent  stems  by 
themselves.  These  semi-independent  stems  are  all  composed  alike 
of  a consonant  in  combination  with  a vowel.  The  larger  proportion 
of  them  seem  to  be  grouped  in  series,  with  variable  vowel;  as, 
ha-,  he-,  ho-,  ho-,  hu-  wa-,  we-,  wi-,  wo-,  wo-,  wu-,  etc. 

The  significations  of  these  are  in  most  instances  general,  and  in  some 
cases  very  obscure;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  each  series,  the  a,  o,  d, 
and  u prefix-stems,  at  least,  are  alike  in  meaning,  or  closely  related. 
Similar,  although  less  complete,  series  of  wholly  independent  stems 
occur;  such  as, 

hap,  hop,  hop,  hup  tos,  tes,  tos,  tus,  etc. 

and  here  again,  in  the  a,  o,  d,  and  u stems  there  seems  to  be  often  a 
close  corres]iondence  in  meaning.  Where  these  or  other  independ- 
ent stems  are  combined  with  the  prefix-stems,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  similarity  of  vowel-sounds;  the  vowel  of  the  prefix 
being  either  the  same  as  that  of  the  stem,  or  of  the  same  class;  as, 
for  instance,  hahap-,  hohop-,  wolot-,  yedip-,  hapus-,  hdyol^,  etc.  This 
§4 
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tendency  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  o-stems.  The  o-stems 
take  preferably  either  o or  a prefix- vowels;  the  a-stems,  either  a or 
e;  the  e-stems,  either  e or  a;  the  i-stems,  either  e or  a;  and  the  u 
stems  are  very  variable.  In  every  case,  however,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  o-stems,  any  vowel  may  occur  in  the  prefix,  those  noted 
being  merely  the  most  frequent.  In  all  cases,  -i-prefixes  are 
abundant,  because  the  prefix  wi-  is  one  so  important  that  it  is  used 
with  practically  every  stem,  and  appears  to  sufl’er  no  phonetic 
change.  In  the  case  of  other  prefix-stems,  whose  meaning  is  more 
precise,  which  do  not  occur  in  series,  and  which  generally  refer  to 
parts  of  the  body  as  instinments  in  the  action  of  the  verb,  no  such 
tendencies  toward . vocalic  harmon}^  are  apparent.  Traces  of  a 
similar  tendency  toward  vocalic  harmony  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
use  of  the  genera]^  verbal  suffix  -n.  This,  in  the  case  of  o and  a 
stems,  has  generally  o for  a connecting  vowel;  with  other  stems, 
however,  it  has  i;  as,  for  examj)le, 
yoTc-on,  oJc-on,  pin-in 

In  a few  instances,  jirogressive  euphonic  changes  occur,  as  where 
0 after  d becomes  il: 

pd'lcupem  instead  of  j>d'lcdpem 
or  in  the  change  of  p to  6 after  n: 

ope'hanbem  instead  of  ope'Jcanpem 

There  are  also  several  instances  of  the  insertion  of  t or  i for  euphonic 
reasons;  as,  for  example, 

yaiyd'tsopin  instead  of  yayd'tsopm 
ie'tyollebussin  instead  of  teyollebussin 
Tcd'doidi  instead  of  Ico'dodi 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  GRAMMATICAL  STRUCTURE 

(§§  5,  6) 

§ 5.  Composition 

Of  the  different  grammatical  processes  employed  in  Maidu,  com- 
position is  by  far  the  most  important  and  widely  used.  It  will  be 
most  conveniently  considered  by  dividing  it  into — 

(1)  Nominal  composition,  and 

(2)  Verbal  composition. 


§5 
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No  mi  na  1 Comjms  it  ion. 

Composition,  in  the  case  of  nouns,  occurs  in  its  simplest  form  in 
the  formation  of  compound  nouns.  AVhere  the  initial  component 
ends  in  a vowel,  a connective  is  usually  employed.  This  connective 
is  always  m (changing  to  n before  Ic  or  w;  see  § 4).  As  a nominal 
suffix,  this  m indicates  syntactic  relationsliip.  With  nouns  wliich 
do  not  end  in  a vowel,  the  compound  is  formed  by  the  mere  juxta- 
position of  the  two  words.  Composition  is  further  used  with  nouns 
to  express  diminutives,  superlatives,  collectives,  privatives,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  indicated  by  unchangeable  suffixes  added  to  the 
nominal  stem.  The  most  important  use  of  composition  in  the  noun 
is,  however,  its  use  in  indicating  local  and  instiumental,  as  well  as 
syntactic  relations.  These  locative  and  instiumental  ideas  are 
expressed  by  suffixes  added  to  the  nominal  stem  (§  .30).  Sjmtactic 
relations  are  also  expressed  by  suffixes,  there  being  a subjective 
and  a possessive  case-ending.  Finally,  composition  is  employed, 
although  in  a very  small  number  of  cases,  to  indicate  ideas  of  num- 
ber, a few  animate  nouns  taldng  suffixes  which  indicate  duality  or 
plurality. 

Yerlxtl  Com jtosifion 

In  verbal  composition  there  are  three  elements  to  be  considered 
the  stem,  the  prefix,  and  the  suffix.  In  Maidu  there  are  two  classes 
of  stems.  In  the  first  class,  which  includes  all  but  a few  out  of  the 
total  number,  the  stem  is  wholly  independent  and  is  always  used  as 
a stem,  never  being  subordinatetl  to  another  stem  as  prefix  or  suffix. 
These  stems  are  predomim^ntly  of  the  consonant-vowel-consonant 
type;  and  although  they  normally  seem  to  be,  as  just  stated,  entirely 
independent,  some  are  at  times  combined  with  others  to  form  double 
stems,  the  double  stem  taldng  the  regular  prefixes  just  as  if  it  were 
simple.  The  second  class,  wliich  includes  only  about  a half  dozen 
or  so,  consists  of  stems  wliich  are  sometimes  independent  and  some- 
times dependent,  being  subordinated  to  other  stems  as  prefixes.  In 
the  case  of  these  latter  stems,  we  have  what  might  be  called  co-oidi- 
nated  composition.  The  tme  prefixes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  alwaj^s 
subordinate  to  some  stem,  and  never  stand  alone  or  as  stems.  There 
are  but  a small  number  of  these  prefixes,  and  they  indicate  as  a rule 
the  agent  or  instalment  of  the  action,  referring  cliiefly  to  parts  of 
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the  human  body,  as  hand,  foot,  head,  etc.  In  other  cases,  the  pre- 
fixes point  out  the  shape  of  the  object. 

Suffixes  express  a much  wider  variety  of  ideas,  and  are  very  much 
more  numerous  than  prefixes.  They  indicate  direction  of  motion, 
modal  and  temporal  ideas,  negation,  etc.,  and,  like  the  true  prefixes, 
are  (with  one  possible  exception)  always  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
stem,  and  can  under  no  circumstances  stand  alone. 

One  feature  of  composition  in  Maidu  which  is  veiy  clear  is  the 
slight  degree  of  coalescence  between  the  component  parts  of  the  com- 
pound ; prefix,  stem,  and  suffix  each  keeping  its  separate  individual- 
ity. With  few  exceptions  there  are  no  phonetic  changes  resulting 
from  composition;  no  contractions,  elisions,  or  assimilations  between 
affix  and  stem  taking  place.  The  most  important  exceptions  are  the 
case  of  an  m coming  before  a or  w (in  which  case  the  m changes  to 
n),  and  the  retention  of  the  euphonic  terminal  i before  the  subjective 
suffix  m in  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  m.  A few  other  exceptions  are 
noted  in  § 4. 

§ 6.  Reduplication 

Maidu  makes  use  of  duplication  and  reduplication  to  only  a slight 
extent  in  expressing  grammatic  concepts. 

Simple  duplication  is  restricted  largely  to  the  noun,  where  it  is 
used,  in  connection  with  a suffix,  to  indicate  the  distributive.  Very 
few  nouns,  however,  appear  to  form  such  distributives.  With  verbs, 
it  gives  an  iterative  meaning,  and  the  duplication  may  include  both 
stem  and  prefix;  as, 

witdsvntosunoitsoia  he  went  about  picking  here  and  there 

Reduplication  is  quite  frequent  in  verbs,  both  reduplication  of 
stem  and  of  prefix  or  suffix.  In  all  cases  the  vowel  of  the  redupli- 
cated stem,  prefix  or  suffix,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original,  and 
the  reduplication  conveys  the  idea  of  iteration,  or,  in  the  instance  of 
some  suffixes,  apparently  gives  the  idea  of  a little,  slightly. 

The  reduplication  or  duplication  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  initial, 
but  there  seem  to  be  a number  of  instances  of  inner  or  terminal 
reduplication  or  duplication;  as,  for  example, 

paTca'nkanto  springs  (distributive),  from  paka'ni  spring 
yaha  ham  mai'dilm  good  men  (yaha'm  good),  the  reduplication 
here  expressing  the  plurality  of  the  noun 
oki  kitdom  getting  home  one  after  another  {oki'tdom  getting  home) 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 44  X ft 
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In  the  first  two  instances  neither  the  noun  nor  the  adjective  can  be 
analyzed  into  components,  as  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  several 
other  apparent  instances  of  terminal  reduplication. 

§ 7.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

AND  FORMS 

Nominal  and  verbal  stems  are,  in  all  but  a few  cases,  distinct. 
There  are  a few  nominal  stems  which  also  serve  as  verbal  stems,  but 
the  number  of  such  instances  is  small.  With  few  exceptions  also, 
the  suffixes  in  use  are  confined  strictly  either  to  nouns  or  vei’bs. 

Local  relationships  and  directive  ideas  are  expressed  by  suffixes, 
which  are  different  for  nouns  or  verbs.  The  nominal  suffixes  express 
such  ideas  as  in,  out  of,  toward,  from,  in  company  avitii,  etc. 
The  verbal  forms  point  out  the  direction  of  motion;  as,  up,  down, 
ALONG,  THROUGH,  etc.  Instrumentality  and  afjency  are  indicated  in 
the  noun  by  suffixes,  but  in  the  verb  by  prefixes.  In  the  latter,  the 
series  includes  terms  designating  actions  jierformed  by  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  by  objects  of  different  shapes,  or  the  method  of 
action,  as  by  force  or  pulling,  etc. 

The  formal  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  are  expressed  by  ' 
nominal  suffixes,  in  so  far  as  the  subject,  object,  and  ])ossessive  rela- 
tions are  concerned.  Modal  and  temporal  ideas  are  also  expi'essed 
by  suffixes;  the  latter  in  some  cases,  however,  being  so  loosely  con- 
nected to  the  verb  that  they  may  at  times  stand  alone  or  precede 
the  verb  entirely. 

There  are  in  Maidu  no  generic  classifications  of  nouns,  unless  we 
consider  the  half-dozen  cases  known,  where  a few  nouns  designating 
human  beings  take  regular  dual  or  plural  suffixes.  These  are  the 
only  instances,  however,  of  any  such  classification,  for  none  is  appar- 
ent in  the  case  of  the  few  distributives. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  but  little  developed  in  the  noun.  Here  a dual 
and  plural,  formed  regularly,  as  in  the  pronoun,  is  found  only  for  the 
words  AVOMAN,  CHILD,  HUSBAND,  and  DOG.  Distributives  as  opposed 
to  plurals  also  occur  Avuth  but  feAV  Avords.  Indefinite  plurals,  express- 
ing such  ideas  as  a pile  of,  many,  etc.,  and  duals,  are,  hoAv^ever, 
common,  and  are  indicated  in  both  cases  by  suffixes.  In  the  pio- 
noun,  ideas  of  number  are  abundantly  developed,  there  being  a regu- 
lar dual  and  plural.  As  will  be  seen  from  § 28,  the  dual  and  plural  are 
quite  regular  in  form,  and  are  strictly  used.  Both  the  dual  and  plu- 
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nil  are  indicated  by  suflixes.  In  the  verb,  plurality,  or  rather  itera- 
tion, is  expressed  by  duplication  or  reduplication.  In  the  pronoun 
the  dual  and  plural  forms  are  derived  in  each  case  from  the  corre- 
sponding singular. 

Diminutives,  imitatives,  inchoatives,  desideratives,  etc.,  are  all 
indicated  by  suflixes,  but  are  in  general  little  used. 

The  pronoun  indicates  each  of  the  three  persons  by  a separate 
formal  element,  all  of  which  possess  both  dual  and  plural  forms.  An 
inclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person  plural  exists,  but  the 
distinction  is  not  commonly  made.  The  third  personal  pronoun  is 
frequently  used  as  a demonstrative;  but  there  exist  regular  demon- 
strative forms  as  well  that  are  never  used  in  the  personal  sense. 

The  demonstrative  possesses  really  but  two  forms,  corresponding 
to  our  THIS  and  that,  and  denoting  relative  distance  from  the 
speaker.  The  demonstrative  is  thus  comparatively  undeveloped  in 
so  far  as  regards  number  of  forms  and  accuracy  of  the  expression  of 
location,  and,  even  in  its  simple  contrast  of  nearness  or  remoteness, 
is  not  always  strictly  used. 

The  Maidu  sentence  is  characterized  by  the  definiteness  ivith  which 
the  agent  of  action,  the  direction  of  motion,  or  the  qualification  of 
the  action  is  expressed,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  ideas  of  plurality 
are  strictly  carried  out  in  all  pronominal  sentences.  In  its  formal 
characters,  the  chief  features  of  the  sentence  are  its  flexibility,  open- 
ness, and  clarity,  the  independence  of  the  noun  and  pronoun,  and 
the  absence  of  the  process  of  incorporation,  well  marked  in  many 
Indian  languages.  The  expression  of  verbal  ideas  in  nominal  form 
is  also  a rather  common  feature. i 


DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  8-37) 
Composition  (§§  8-27) 


§ 8.  Noiniiial  Composition 


As  has  been  stated  in  § 5,  nominal  composition  is  much  less  devel- 
oped than  verbal  composition  in  Maidu.  Its  uses,  apart  from  those 
expressing  syntactic  relations,  are 

(1)  In  the  formation  of  compound  nouns. 

(2)  In  the  formation  of  diminutives. 


<»'  --'"S  -.ll  do). 
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(3)  In  the  formation  of  collectives. 

(4)  In  the  formation  of  privatives. 

(5)  In  the  formation  of  terms,  such  as  are  expressed  in  English  by 
words  like  only,  merely,  etc. 

1.  Coniirrflrc.s.  In  the  formation  of  compound  nouns  a con- 
nective may  or  may  not  be  used.  Where  the  stem  of  the  primary 
component  ends  in  a consonant,  the  connective  is  very  generally 
omitted  j as  in — 

/ids-Z>mi  spider-web  (/tosi  buzzard ; bini  net) 
ba't-sawi  heatl-plume  Q)at  [Ijsd'wi  grass) 

In  other  cases,  the  euphonic  i is  retained,  as  in — 
toll'-waka  calf  of  leg  {toll'  leg;  wakd'  meat) 

When  a connective  is  used,  this  is  invariably  m (or  n,  see  § 4),  and  it 
may  be  used  either  with  a noun  whose  stem  ends  in  a vowel,  or  with 
one  ending  in  a consonant,  but  retaining  the  euphonic  i;  as, 
su'-m-buku  dog-tail  (sii  dog;  bu'hu  tail) 
hi' nl-m-butu  eye-lash  {hi'ni  eye;  butu  fur) 

Inasmuch  as  m is  the  regular  nominal  sullix  of  the  subjective  case,  it 
may  be  regardetl  here  as  expressing  a weak  syntactic  relation  between 
the  two  components  of  the  compound  word. 

2.  Di  in  iiHi  fives.  These  are,  on  the  whole,  little  used  in  Maidu. 
In  the  dialect  here  discussed,  the  formation  of  the  tliminutive  is  by 

means  of  the  sullix  -be;  as, 

5b6  little  stone  (o  stone)  sii'be  little  dog  {sii  dog) 

The  sullix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately apparently  to  animate  or  inanimate  objects. 

3.  Colleeti ves.  These  express  such  ideas  as  \ pile  of,  a crowd 
OF,  A LOT  OF,  and  are  quite  commonly  used.  The  most  frequently 
used  is  the  sullix  -nono  added  directly  to  the  stem , as, 

Tculo'Tc-nono  a lot  of  women,  all  the  women 
mai'dii-nono  the  men  as  a body 

Beside  this  sullix,  there  are  two  others  that  are  frequently  used  as 
such,  although  they  may  be  used  alone,  and  stand  before  the  noun. 
These  other  forms  are  -bomb  and  -lolco;  as, 

mai' diimbomd  all  the  men,  the  crowd  of  men 
tsa'mloko  a bunch  of  trees,  cluster  of  trees 

In  the  case  of  both  these  latter  forms  the  connective  m is  always  used. 
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4.  I*riratives.  These  are  used  only  in  connection  with  the 
sufhx-^e(m),  the  various  uses  of  which  will  be  found  discussed  in  § 22. 
There  are  three  sullixes  indicating  privation,  and  each  is  added 
directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  followed  by  the  sudix  -pe(jn)]  as, 

bu'k-mul-pe{m)  tailless  (bu'ku  tail) 

hi'rirkol-peim)  eyeless  Qii'nl  eye) 

pai' -vM-pe{m)  foot-less  {pai,  paiyi'  foot) 

The  last  of  these  suffixes,  -vnl,  is  simply  the  stem  of  the  negative  vnn 
NO.  The  stem  -kol-  also  appears  in  the  word  ko'lon  none. 

5.  The  suppx.  -doho  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  only  a, 
MERELY,  etc.  It  is  generally  added  directly  to  the  stem,  but  occa- 
sionally requires  the  connective  m;  as, 

ond'-doko  merel}’’  a head  tsakaf -m-doko  only  pitch 

Verbal  Composition  (§§  fJ-^7) 

§ 9.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  VERBAL  COMPOSITION 

In  verbal  composition  we  have  to  deal  with  three  component  fac- 
tors— prefixes,  stems,  and  suflixes.  As  a class,  the  prefixes  are  not 
numerous;  whereas  the  suffixes,  at  least  in  comparison,  are  abundant, 
there  being  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  them  in  use.  Nearly  all  the 
prefixes  are  composed  of  consonant  and  vowel,  or  a single  vowel. 
The  suffixes,  however,  are  not  so  regular. 

PREFIXES  (§§  10-14) 

§ 10.  Groups  of  Prefixes 

Verbal  prefixes  may  in  the  first  place  be  divided  into  two  types, 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  arranged  in  series,  as  stated  in  § 4. 
As  pointed  out  in  § 5,  prefixes  are  also  of  two  tlifierent  types,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  wholly  subordinated  to  the  stem,  or  co-ordinate  with  it, 
and  able  sometimes  to  appear  as  stems  themselves.  About  half  the 
prefixes  are  of  this  latter  class,  although  it  is  possible  that  many  not  as 
yet  noted  as  of  this  type  may  eventually  be  found  to  belong  to  it.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  prefix  indicates  the  agent  by  which  the 
action  is  performed.  In  a limited  number  of  instances,  however,  the 
prefix  appears  to  jioint  out  the  object  of  the  action;  as,  for  example, 
the  prefix  te-,  which  normally  indicates  actions  done  with  the  foot, 
may  in  some  cases  refer  to  actions  done  to  the  foot.  Classified 
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according  to  their  meaning,  the  prefixes  fall  into  two  groups;  the 
smaller  and  more  definite  referring  to  different  parts  of  the  body  as 
the  agents  (or  objects)  of  action,  the  other  and  more  numerous  point- 
ing out  the  general  shape  or  character  of  the  thing  or  agent  by  which 
the  action  is  performed. 

§ 11.  Prefixes  Referring  to  Parts  of  the  Body 

] . ha  (it)  actions  performed  with  the  shoulder  or  the  back  (also  used 
as  stem). 

Jia'iv-dalc-dau-dom,  prying  off  board  with  shoulder 
ha-la' p-no-dom  dragging  along  (by  rope  over  shoulder) 
ha-ijd'-sip  carry  it  out  on  back! 
ha'-Hn  to  lay  down  a load  (carried  on  back) 

2.  hi-  actions  performed  with  the  nose  or  snout. 

M'-tul-sip-dom  breaking  a pane  of  glass  in  window  by  pressing 
with  nose 

3.  In-  actions  performed  by  sitting  on. 

i' n-hat-o-dom  breaking  stick  by  sitting  on 
i'n-no-ti-moto  bend  together  by  sitting  on 

4.  is-,  ie-  action  performed  with  the  foot. 

is-dot-sono-tsoia  he  kicked  it  over 
is-wa-wa-koi-tsoia  he  scraped  away  with  feet 
ic-dot-o-kd  foot-ball 

5.  lea-  actions  performed  ^vith  the  flat  hand,  or  sometimes  with  the 

flat  side  of  something  (also  used  as  stem). 
ka'-hak-dau-dom  prying  off  shingle  with  hand 
ka' -dak-kin  to  shut  a pocket-knife 
ka'-dek-to  to  shove  hand  through  something 
ka'-not-kit-dom,  bending  down  with  the  hand 
ka'-'moto  to  place  the  hands  together 

6.  A*/-  actions  performed  with  the  fingers. 

kl' -hak-dau-dom  picking  off  scab  with  finger 
kl'-tus-to  to  break  twdg  in  fingers 
kl-usu-pi  rub  (with  fingers) 

7.  o-  actions  performed  with  the  head  (also  used  as  stem). 

o-ba't-to-dom  breaking  a stick  with  the  head 
o-pb' -pdk-dom  shaking  water  out  of  the  hair 
b' -pul-don  to  root  up  (as  a hog),  to  dig  up  with  horns 
b'-moto  to  put  heads  together 

b'^iiron  to  look  into  a house;  i.  e.,  stick  head  down  in  through 
smoke  hole 
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8.  so-  actions  done  with  the  arms  (also  used  as  stem). 

sohu'v^boTc-tsoia  he  jumped  at  to  seize  in  his  arms 
so'-wo-dom  lifting  in  arms 

9.  fe-  actions  performed  with  or  upon  the  foot  (also  used  as  stem). 

W-as-pin  to  pull  toward  one  with  the  foot 
U'-hul-dom  stamping  upon 

U'-lap-sito  to  shove  something  sharp  through  the  foot 
U'-pes-ton  to  step  on  and  mash  something  soft  and  wet 
te'-sin  to  step  out  of;  i.  e.,  put  the  foot  out  from 
In  the  case  of  two  of  these  prefixes,  there  is  apparently  a very 
clear  relation  to  nominal  stems  — d-  with  o'no  head,  and  M- 
with  M'hu  NOSE.  The  others  show  no  sucli  connection. 

§ 12.  Prefixes  Indicating  the  Shape  or  Portion  of  the  Agent  by  which  the 
Action  is  Performed,  or  the  Character  of  the  Action  Itself 

10.  ha-,  he-,  ho-,  ho-,  ha-  actions  performed  in  connection  with  a 

rounded  or  massive  thing.  This  series  of  prefixes  is  one  of 
the  most  ]mzzling,  as  they  seem  on  the  whole  to  express 
hut  a single  idea,  yet  many  of  the  forms  are  quite  erratic.  In 
this  series  the  Influence  of  vocalic  harmony  makes  itself 
strongly  felt,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  sympathetic 
variation  of  the  vowel  in  both  stem  and  prefix  without 
change  of  meaning,  as  well  as  cases  where  the  change  in  vowel 
of  the  stem  forms  a new  stem  with  different  meaning.  The 
following  examples  will  make  the  use  of  this  series  of  prefixes 
clear.  Only  ba-  and  bo-  may  stand  alone  as  independent 
stems. 

(a)  Examples  illustrating  the  regular  use  of  these  prefixes: 
ba-da'lc-dau-dom  knocking  a board  off  wall  with  a rock  or  hammer 
ba'-pes-ton  to  crush  something  soft  and  wet  with  fist 
ba'-pol-don  to  dig  up  something  rounded,  as  potato,  stone 
ba'-yau-kln  to  throw  a stone  through  the  floor 
ba'-sin  to  scrape  dirt  out  of  a hole 

be'-dek-kln  to  throw  a stone  downward  and  pierce  something 

be-ke't-sito  to  throw  past;  i.  e.,  throw,  and  not  hit 

bd'-dak-dau-dom  knocking  something  out  of  a tree  with  a stone 

bo'-kot-dau  to  cut  a snake  in  two  with  a heavy  rock 

bo'-lok-don  to  make  a snowball 

bo' -kin  to  put  down  something  round  or  bulky 

bb'-tdi-don  to  bounce  up,  as  a ball,  rock 

bd-le'k-wo-doi-dom  reaching  the  top  of  a mountain 
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ho' -tul-to-dom  brcakin<;;  a window  with  a stone 
bu'-dut-min  to  force  a stone  into  tlie  ground  l)y  stepping  on  it 
(h)  Examples  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  prefix  only: 
ha' -pol-don  to  dig  uj)  something  rounded,  as  potato 
ho-po'l-don  to  wash  or  dig  a gopher  out  of  a hole 
ha'-top-to  to  break  small  stick  with  fist 
ho'-top-kln  to  break  stick  with  stone,  throwing  it  downward 
(c)  Examjdes  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  both  prefix  and  stem: 
ha' -kap-kin  to  force  a ])eg  into  the  ground  by  jiressing 
ho' -kop-kin  to  stick  needle  in  floor 
ho' -kop-kin  to  force  a stake  into  the  ground 
ha'-yal-dau  to  split  or  break  to  jiieces  with  wedge  and  hammer 
ho-yo'l-kin  to  smash  a cup  with  a stone 
hd-yo'l-kin  to  s])lit  or  break  up  fine  by  a blow 
In  the  first  exami)les  in  this  last  group,  there  seems  to  be  a depar- 
ture fi  om  the  otherwise  general  meaning  of  something  rounded 
or  bulky.  As  these  variations  from  the  general  meaning 
occur,  however,  only  with  three  stems  {k-p,  l-p,  and  which 
always  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  something  long 
and  slender,  the  prefix  in  these  cases  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
massiveness  of  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  by  which  the 
pressure  was  exerted,  or  something  of  that  sort.  There  are, 
however,  a number  of  forms  like  the  following,  where  the 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  obscure : 
ha'-ta-don  to  drive  up  cattle 

ha-tsa' p-sito  to  pierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a pencil 
ho-toi'-sito  to  ])ierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a pencil 

11.  /lo-,  hii-  actions  performed  with  the  edge  of  a long  thing,  gener- 

ally by  a steady,  continuous  motion  (7m-  also  as  stem). 
ho-yo't-dau-dom  taking  off  a fine  shaving  with  knife 
hu' -haJc-dau  to  cut  off  a jiiece  of  bark,  sole  off  shoe 
hu-de'k-to-dom  piercing  with  sharp  knife 
hu-no't-kin  to  bend  down  by  means  of  a stick  used  as  lever 
hu-tu'l-to  to  break  ])ane  of  glass  by  pressing  Avith  a stick 
As  stem,  hu-  seems  to  have  a very  general  meaning. 
hu'-mit-dom  taking  something  into  the  house 
hu'-sito  to  take  a horse  across  river 
hu'-tso-pin  to  take  something  off  a high  shelf 

12.  si-,  sfi-  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a long  thing. 

sl'-dalc-dau  to  scrape  out  a basket 
su'-dak-dau  to  poke  away  with  a stick 
si-ke'-yo-dom  drying  meat  (cutting  it  in  slices?) 
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su-ta'-no-dom  shoving  along  with  a stick 
si-Tces-isoi-a  she  cooked. 
si'-sup-dom  falling,  slipping  from  the  hand 
si-to'k-dom  drying  meat 
si-wa'-wai-to-weten  having  dug  it  apart 
si-dak-dau  scrape  something  dry  out  of  a basket 
si-ka'la-ma-kokan  they  would  bother  me 

13.  tre-  actions  performed  with  the  edge  or  side  of  a thing,  often 
by  a sudden  motion  or  blow. 

wa-a'p-dau  to  scrape  off  with  edge  of  a knife 

wa-ha't-on  to  break  a stick  by  a blow  with  the  butt  of  an  axe  or 
with  a club 

wa'-das-ton  to  split  with  an  axe 

wa'-hap-kin  to  insert  a stick  into  a bunch  of  sticks 

wa'-kat-sito  to  bat  across,  knock  across,  with  side  of  ])ole 

we'-kut-to-dom  biting  in  two  with  teeth 

we'-pit-in  to  pinch  with  thumb  and  fingers 

we' -tsap-dau-dom  tearing  off  with  teeth 

14.  IVO-,  -u'o-f  tra-  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a long  thing, 

generally  by  a blow.  The  preceding  prefixes  wo-  and  we-  are 
so  close  to  these  that  it  seems  probable  they  all  belong  together 
in  one  series,  as  in  the  case  of  ha-,  he-,  ho-,  ho-,  hu-.  IFo- 
is  used  also  as  a stem. 
wo'-hak-dau  to  pry  off  shingle  with  stick 
wo'-das-dau  to  split  or  pry  piece  off  a log 
w5-do't-sito  to  bat  across 
wd'-kot-dau  to  chop  off  end  of  log 
wo-to'k-dom  clapping  together  (the  hands) 
wo'-kln  to  lay  down  a stick  or  long  thing  (cf.  ho' -kin) 
wo'-po-pok-dom.  shaking  one’s  self  (cf.  o' -po-pok-dom) 
wd'-toi-dom  bouncing  up,  as  a stick  (cf.  ho'-foi-dom) 
wu' -su-wala-ka-no  to  knock  over  backwards  with  a club. 

15.  y/fi-,  ye~,  yo-,  yi)-,  y n-  actions  performed  witli  the  end  of  a long 

thing,  endways,  or  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
thing  (yo-  also  as  stem). 

ya'-as-dau  to  strike  a thing  with  end  of  spear  and  slide  it  along; 
to  hit  with  fist,  and  move 

ya'-hak-dau  to  knock  bark  ofl’  tree  by  stroke  with  arrow  or 
bullet 

ya'-dat-kln  to  put  knife  in  sheath 
yd'-moto  to  pile  up  boards  on  end 
ye-d's-sito  to  drag  one’s  self  across  on  a pole 
yi'-dek-ton  to  shoot  through  anything,  and  pierce 
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yS'-hap-kit-in  to  lower  a window 
yi'-sito  to  take  a boat  across  a river  (?) 

yo-do't-sito  to  knock  across  witli  end  of  stick,  as  ball  with  a 
billiard  cue 

yo-ho' p-doi-dom  shoving  a pole  up  through  a crack 
yo-kot-ton  to  cut  in  two  with  edge  of  shovel 
yd'-non  to  flow,  as  water  in  a ditch 
yb-toi'-to  to  drive  the  fist  through  a curtain 
yu'-lup-sito  to  stick  a knife  or  nail  into  one 

yu' -ta-no-dom  shoving  along  with  shoulder  (considered  appar- 
ently as  end  of  body) 

Th  is  class  of  prefixes,  as  a whole,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure 
features  of  the  language,  and  can  not  yet  be  considered  as 
satisfactorily  explained. 

§ 13.  Prefixes  Indicating  the  General  Character  of  the  Action 

16.  he-  actions  occurring  .spontaneously  or  by  accident.  Although 

this  prefix  woidd  seem  to  be  part  of  a series  {Jut-,  he-,  ho-,  hn-), 
its  meaning  is  apparently  not  at  all  related  to  the  others.  It 
is  often  very  obscure.  It  occurs  also  as  a stem. 
he'-as-dau-dom  snow  sliding  off  roof 

he'-dak-dau  a shingle  or  leaf  pulled  off  by  some  agency  unknown 

he'-kot-sito  to  break  up  of  itself,  to  crack,  as  a glass 

he'-poi-dom  bending  by  falling  of  itself 

he'-tsap-dau-dom  knocking  off  hornet’s  nest  with  stick  (?) 

he'-min  to  brush  flour  into  a hole 

he' -dan  to  comb  the  hair,  brush  clothes 

17.  fUf- actions  performed  by  force,  very  frequently  by  pulling. 

This  is  the  most  common  prefix  of  all,  and  seems  to  have  a 
very  general  meaning.  It  occurs  with  every  stem,  seems  to 
suffer  no  phonetic  changes,  and  may  also  be  used  as  a stem 
itself.  Its  uses  are  so  varied  that  only  a few  can  be  given. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  last  prefix,  he-,  although  wi-  would  form 
part  of  the  series  wa-,  we-,  wv-,  wo-,  wb-,  wu-,  it  seems  to  be 
really  independent,  and  to  have  no  relations  to  any  of  the 
, others  in  the  series. 

vn'-ds-pin  to  pull  toward  one 
wl'-hak-dau-dom  wrenching  off  a board  or  shingle 
wi'-hat-kin  to  pull  down  and  break,  as  a branch  of  tree 
vn'-dek-kln  to  tear  in  strips  downward 
wl'-hap-sito-dom  pulling  a rope  through  a hole 
vn' -hus-doi-dom  pulling  on  socks 
§13 
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vn'-kot-doi-dom  breaking  off  a piece  of  something  soft,  like 
bread,  by  upward  motion 
vn'-not-kln  to  pull  and  bend  down 
vn'-pol-dau  to  pull  brick  out  of  wall 
vnrtd'-td-moto-in  to  hug  in  arms 
wl-tb'lc-dau  to  pull  off-  a button 
vn'-yal-kln  to  pull  off  a sliver  downwards 
wl'-moto  to  gatlier  together,  as  a crowd 

§ 14.  Composition  of  Prefixes 

In  a few  instances,  prefixes  of  the  classes  described  in  §§  11  and  12 
may  be  used  together,  although  tliis  is  rare.  An  example  of  such  use 
is  the  form 

wd-wo'-Jian-o-dam  carrying  on  the  shoulder  a man  extended  at 
length  (i.  e.,  head-first) 

§ 15.  STEMS 

In  §§  3 and  4 the  plionetic  features  of  stems  were  pointed  out,  and 
their  tendency  to  occur  in  incomplete  series  with  variable  vowel  was 
illustrated.  As  in  tlie  case  of  the  prefixes,  the  pairs  or  series  appear 
to  have,  for  the  most  part,  similar  meanings,  although  a consid- 
erable proportion  differ  radically  in  their  significance,  as  do  the 
prefixes.  The  less  noticeable  feature  of  a variable  consonant  in 
the  stem  was  also  pointed  out.  Further  discussion  of  verbal  stems 
will  be  foimd  in  the  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  (§  41). 

SUFFIXES  (§§  16-26) 

Verbal  suffixes  are,  as  already  stated,  numerically  far  more  impor- 
tant than  prefixes.  Their  range  of  meaning  is  also  much  greater,  and, 
unlike  the  prefixes,  they  may  be  compounded  one  with  another  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  do  not,  moreover,  show  any  tendencv 
toward  occurrence  in  pairs  or  series,  as  is  characteristically  the  case 
with  many  of  the  prefixes. 

§ 16.  Groups  of  Suffixes 

The  various  suffixes  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  meaning, 
into  the  following  groups : 

(1)  Suffixes  expressing  direction  of  motion. 

(2)  Modal  suffixes. 

(3)  Temporal  suffixes. 

(4)  Suffixes  indicating  relative  success  or  completion  of  action. 

§§ 14-16 
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(5)  Sudixes  iiidicatinff  number,  iteration,  reciprocity. 

(6)  Nominalizing  sudixes. 

(7)  Participial  sudixes. 

(8)  Sudixes  giving'general  ideas  of  motion. 

(9)  Sudixes  indicating  negation,  inability. 

§ 17.  Suffixes  Expressing  Direction  of  Motion 

Of  the  different  classes  of  suffixes,  that  which  includes  those  indi- 
cating direction  of  motion  is  decidedly  the  most  numerous.  The 
following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  directive  suffixes; 

1.  -da  downward,  to  the  end. 

wo-da'-kas  I fell  (from  a tree) 
me'-da-to-tsoia  he  took  down,  it  is  said 

2.  separation,  off  from. 

hd'-kas-dau  to  knock  a shingle  off  with  a hammer 
yt' -dis-dau-tsoia  she  slid  off,  it  is  said 

3.  -dik{no)  against,  up  to,  alongside  of. 

Idk-dikno-maf -kast  T shall  crawl  up  to 

su-ta-di'kno-dom  pushing  or  rolling  it  up  against  something 

4.  -do I upward. 

ka-pvn'liin-doi-no-dom  rolling  a log  up  hill 
o-no'-doi-tsoia  he  went  along  up,  it  is  said 

5.  -Ui{t)  down,  on  ground. 

Tiu-ko't-kit-dam  cutting  to  pieces  (by  bearing  down  on  knife) 
sd'-wd-kit-tsoia  he  carried  a long  thing  and  laid  it  down,  it  is 
said 

6.  -koi  away,  away  from. 

i' c-dot-koi-dom  kicking  away  something 
d-koi'-tsoia  he  went  away,  it  is  said 

7.  down  into  a hole,  into  a house,  into  a box. 

ha' s-mit-asi  I slid  into  a hole 
o-mi't-dom  going  into  the  house 

8.  -nioto  together,  toward  each  other. 

ka-ta.' -moto-dom  squeezing  between  hands 
d'-moto-ilom  coming  together,  approaching  each  other 
ka-tsik-i-moto-bos-weten  having  completely  surrounded  on  all 

sides 

9.  -2)ai  against,  at. 

hit-jmi-dom,  throwing  water  at  some  one 
hom-pai-io-dom  boxing,  fighting 
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10.  ^pin  toward  the  speaker. 
o-pi'n-tsoia  he  came  toward 

hu'n-^oi-pi-pin-Mt-toi-tsoia  they  came  by  degrees  back  down 
toward  from  hunting,  it  is  said 
M'-ap-pin-piri-tsoia  she  slid  toward,  little  by  little,  it  is  said 

11.  -siij})  out  of,  out  from. 
d-si'p-tsoia  they  got  out  (of  the  boat) 
has-si'p-asi  I slid  out  (of  the  house) 

12.  -sito  across,  through. 

la' p-sito-dom  crawling  through  (a  hole  in  the  fence) 
o-si'to-ye-we'-hus-ma-pem  one  who  shall  continually  travel  back 
and  forth  across 

13.  -fa  on  top  of,  off  the  ground. 

tus-bb-td' -dom  standing  by  the  smoke  hole  on  the  roof 
wo'-ta-nu  it  lies  on  top  of,  said  only  of  a long  or  flat  thing 
tbp-ta-tsoia  he  jumped  upon 

14.  -fso  round  and  round,  over  and  over,  over. 
la' p-tso-no-ye-dom  crawling  around  something 
Id'k-tso-pin-we-bissim  they  kept  crawling  over  toward  speaker 

15.  -ival  apart,  asunder,  stretching  out. 

Jie'-sas-wai-to-ti-dom  causing  to  fall  apart 
Ica-td'-wai-to-dom  flattening  out  by  patting  between  hands 

§18.  Modal  Suffixes 

These  suffixes  may  be  divided  to  good  advantage  into  two  sub- 
classes,— those  which  are  modal  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  and 
those  which  are  temporal. 

16.  infinitive. 
bii'sin  to  be 

don  to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth 
b' sip-in  to  go  out 

17.  -us  reflexive. 

pe-bo' s-us-tsoia  he  ate  himself  entirely  up 
yapai' -to-us-dom  talking  to  himself 
wa's-weye-us-tsoia  he  swore  at  himself 
nl'-us  I myself 

18.  -ti  causative. 

wile'-u-Jcit-ti-lcoi-tsoia  he  caused  to  run  away  down 
bu-dut-no-ti-paai-kan  he  made  water  to  rise 
wb'no-ti-dom  killing  (causing  to  die) 

19.  -p,  -pm,  -pada  imperative. 
b-nb'-p  go! 
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irie-'p  give  (me) ! 
d-nd'-pa  go! 

hata'm-jxida  do  ye  search  for! 

20.  -ta  future  imperative. 

wo'no-ta  it  shall  die,  let  it  die! 
tse-ta'  let  them  see! 
ina-ta'-si  let  me  be! 

21.  -bo  future  imperative. 
yalid'-ho  let  it  be  good ! 

wd'no-kdn-kddo  ma-bd'  a mortal-world  let  it  be! 

22.  -pb,  -pdf  -pee  exhortative. 
o'-no-pd  let  us  go ! 
hii's-ta-pd  let  us  stay ! 

Tielai' -to-pde  let  us  gamble! 

23.  -de  interrogative. 

oka'-de  mdye'm  is  he  hungry  ? 
wd'no-ti-ma-ka-de-s  shall  I kill? 
suda'ka-de  is  it  sweet? 

24.  -hene{e)  obligation,  must. 
d-koi'-hene  mintse'm  ye  must  go  away 
so'-doi-ben  must  bring,  carry  on  shoulder 
d-noi' -ben-ma-p  do  not  go  away ! 

25.  -lift  obligation,  compulsion,  intensive. 
d-nd' -lut-ma-ka-s  I must  go  along 
ya'k-tse-ti-lut-weten  looking  exactly  like 

It  is  used  also  with  adjectives,  as  tete'-luti  very  large,  and  with 
nouns  sometimes,  as  e's-to-luti  the  very  center. 

26.  -ijaha  ought,  should. 

d-koi'-yaha-ka-ankano  you  ought  to  go  away  {yaha  good,  although 
an  independent  adjective,  seems  in  such  cases  as  this  to  be 
fidly  incorporated  as  a suffix  into  the  verbal  structure) 

27.  -nnts  can. 

wd'no-men-atse-s  I can  not  die 
wi-wo'-doi-natse-no  can  you  lift  it  (a  long  thing)  ? 
wile' -no-natse-n  mo'-ije  can  he  run  ? 

28.  -hb  might. 

d'w-no-ti-bd-si  I might  swallow 

ya-tai' -bd-rid  you  might  miss  (-with  arrow) 

29.  -helu  may,  perhaps  (?). 

yo-do't-pa-nu-to-helu'-ko-kan  he  may  have  tied  them  up  to 
ok-Tie'lu-kd-enkesi  we  all  may  be  hungry 
§18 
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This  seems  also  to  be  used  independently,  when  it  means  some, 
A FEW.  It  would  appear  probable  from  this,  that  its  use 
in  the  verb  would  indicate  the  plurality  of  the  object,  as  in 
the  case  of  woli  many,  which  is  used  similarly  for  this  purpose. 
The  examples  available,  however,  only  indicate  its  meaning 
as  above. 

§19.  Temporal  Suffixes 

30.  -Avf. incompleted  action  (present). 
d-koi'-ka-si  I am  going  away 
o'kasi  (ok-ka-si)  I am  hungry 
we'ye-don-kd-ka-n  he  is  talking 

This  suffix  is  still  somewhat  uncertain.  It  is  used  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  but  is  occasionally  omitted  in  direct 
statements  of  immediate  action;  as  d-koi-s  i go,  tse-s  i see. 
It  is  probably  intimately  related  to  the  auxiliary  verb  ka 
TO  BE,  seen  in  such  forms  as  ka-s  i am  ; ka-an-ka-no  you  are  ; 
ka-ti'-ka-s  i cause  it  to  be,  i do,  etc. 

31.  “Hirf  incompleted  action  (future). 
dkoi' -mor-ka-s  I shall  go  away 
o-ye'-ma-dom  will  be  going 

ko-be'-bek-ti-men-ma-pem  one  who  shall  not  cause  to  cry  aloud 

As  indicated  in  the  first  example,  this  suffix  is  often  combined 
with  -ka.  Like  the  latter,  it  also  is  extensively  used  as  an 
independent  auxiliary  verb;  as  ma-ma-ka-s  i shall  be; 
kul-dom  ma-md'-pem  one  avho  shall  be  mourning  ; hesd'dom 
ma-ka-de-s  avhat  shall  I be,  do? 

32.  -as,  -has  completed  action  (past). 
ok-d's-asi  I was  hungry 
yok-d's-has  min  I struck  you 
adorn  as  d-koi-ka-s  so  I went  away 
nik  as  kai'-kd-kan  me  she  was  callinor 

This  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  the  last  two  examples,  separately 
before  the  verb,  which  is  then  in  the  usual  present  form.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  in  -ka  and  -ma,  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 

33.  completed  action  (remote  past) . 
ok-paai'-kan  he  was  hungry  long  ago 
d-paai'-kan  he  said  long  ago 

34.  -t.soi,  completed  action  (mythic  past,  known  indirectly). 
dkoi'-tsoi-a  he  went  away,  it  is  said 
wi-dd'k-dau-tsoi-a  he  tore  off,  it  is  said 
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35.  -irett,  -ea  incoiupleted  action.  Used  only  in  direct  quotation, 

as  a sort  of  liistorical  present;  also  with  the  idea  of  the  action 
being  customary. 
la' })-ti-kinu-'wea-s  I sit  beside 
tse-we'ano  you  see 
td's-bo-lcit-eam  he  stands 

36.  -treu,  -f/att,  -eti  completed  action.  Used  only  in  direct 

quotation. 

tse-he' -ye-weu-kan  he  looked  around 
kai-ye'u-lca-si  I called 
tse-me'n-eu-ka-s  I did  not  see 

37.  -!/(>/>  completed  action.  Generally,  but  not  always  used  in  direct 

(|Uotations. 

dbnl' -no-men-yak-es  I did  not  hold 
ok-ya'k-eno  ai'sdi  you  were  hungry,  I think 
homo'  d-koi' -yak-en  whither  they  had  gone 

38.  -hits,  -bis  continuative. 
so' lle-hus-im  kept  on  singing 

hi' sse-hiis-tset'yfXuXc,  continuing  to  weave 
tso'-we-hiis-ye-di  into  the  still  burning  one 
This  suffix  is  identical  with  the  stem  of  the  verb  biisin  to  live, 

STAY,  REMAIN. 

§ 20.  Suffixes  Indicating  Relative  Success  or  Completion  of  Action 

39.  -bos  to  do  a thing  thoroughly,  comjiletely,  and  hence,  tleriv- 

atively,  an  action  done  by  or  to  all  of  a number  of  persons 
or  things  without  exception. 
tso'-hos-poto-tset  while  almost  wholly  burned 
tui' -hos-no-tsoia  she  slept  soundly,  it  is  said 
we' ye-bos-weten  after  having  told  everything 
wile' -koi-bos-tsoia  they  every  one  ran  away 

40.  -h'on  im  to  finish  doing,  to  bring  the  action  to  an  end.  It  is 

related  clearly  to  kani,  meaning  all. 
so-haf n-oh-kanivi  he  carried  him  there,  i.  e.,  finished  the  act  of 
carrying 

d-dikno-h-kanim  he  aixived 

41.  -heh'it  inchoative,  to  just  begin. 
pl'ye-to-hekit-dom  just  beginning  to  bathe 

42.  -hueloi  almost,  nearly. 
wo-ko't-dau-hudoi-as  I almost  cut  off 

te'-dis-doi-hudoi-ye-bis-im  (her  feet)  were  all  the  time  almost 
slipping  up 
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43.  -hehe  only,  just. 

kulu-nan-na-mdni-lielie'  only  when  nearly  dark 
hd-ydk-sip-dom-]ie7ie'  only  selecting 

44.  -poto  almost,  nearl}^. 

batd'-potd'-tsei  nearly  catching  up  wdth  her 

§ 21.  Suffixes  Indicating  Number,  Iteration,  Reciprocity 

45.  -to.  This  sufhx,  of  general  and  very  frequent  use,  is  somewhat 

puzzling.  It  is  used  in  some  cases  to  indicate  iteration; 
m others,  reciprocal  action;  at  times  it  seems  to  jioint  to  a 
plural  object.  It  occurs  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
suffixes,  particularly  the  ilirective  suffixes.  It  is  also  used 
as  a nominal  suffix  in  connection  with  the  redujilicated  dis- 
tributives. Exam])les  of  its  use  in  these  various  ways  will 
show  its  variability. 

mo'-ton  to  drink  repeatedly  {7uon  to  drink) 

yo'k-5-tdn  to  strike  rejieatedly  with  fist  (yo'k-on  to  strike) 

yapai'-to-to-dom  talking  to  each  other 

si'mak-to-dom  talking  to  each  other 

he' -sas-wai-to-ti-dom.  causing  to  fall  apart 

isd'-tsa-to  trees 

si-kdld-to-to-nien-wct  not  bothering  each  other 

§ 22.  Nominalizing  Suffixes 

46.  -pe  forms  nomina  actoris,  and  also  indicates  place  of  action. 
ho'm-pai-to-pe  a fighter  Qw'mpaito  to  fight  with  the  fists) 

■mong  kii'le  he' -doi-pem  a rumier  after  that  woman,  one  who 
runs  after  that  woman 

tus^d  -ye-pe-nan  from  the  standing-place,  from  where  he  stood 
o'k-pem  mai'dii  hungry  man 

This  use  of  verbal  nouns  to  take  the  place  of  true  adjectives 
is  very  common  in  Alaidu.  Adjectival  stems,  most  intransi- 
tive verbal  stems,  and  many  transitive  verbal  stems,  form 
verbal  nouns  of  this  sort,  which  are  used  in  place  of  regular 
adjectives.  In  many  instances  both  forms  are  in  use,— the 
more  strictly  adjectival  and  the  verbal  noun. 
la-la'm-pem  tsa,  la'-lam-im  tsa  long  stick 
opi't-pem  wolo'm,  opi'Um  wolo'm  full  basket 

47.  -h  ii  indicates  the  quality  of  being  or  having,  and  seems  to  be 

identical  with  kd-,  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  possess. 
pe'-kd  food  (pd  to  eat) 
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ti-yu'li-sip-men-lidm  mai'dum  a man  who  does  not  come  out;  i.  e., 
one  who  has  the  quality  of  not  coming  out 
ok-helu'-ko-kasi  I may  be  liungry;  i.  e.,  I am  one  who  has  the 
quality  of  perhaps  being  hungry  • 
piye'-to-Tcd  bathing  place;  i.  e.,  having  the  quality  of  being  appro- 
priate for  bathing 

This  suffix  is  also  much  used  vdth  nouns,  being  followed  then 
by  pronominal  suffixes  or  juirticijiial  forms,  and  indicating 
possession  or  ownership. 

ha'n-wo-Tcit-ko-di  at  the  place  to  which  he  carries  jieople 
hdhd'-lcd-dom  a householder;  i.  e.,  one  who  has  the  quality  of 
having  a house 

tete'  si'm-ko-dom  big-mouth-having;  i.  e.,  being  one  having  the 
quality  of  having  a large  mouth 
yepd'ni-kd-pem  having  a chief 

48.  -Hi a forms  verbal  nouns. 

Tian-d'-koi-s-ma  what  I carry  off 

niki  hi's-ma-s-ma  my  future  abiding-place 
wd'no-ti-s-ma  what  1 kill 

What  relation  this  suffix  bears  to  the  regular  future  suffix  -ina 
is  uncertain.  The  latter  is  never  found  following  the  pronom- 
inal suffixes,  and  yet  the  nominal izing  -ma  always  seems  to 
carry  with  it  an  idea  of  futurity.  It  is  very  rarely  used. 

§ 23.  Participial  Suffixes 

These  are  largely  used  in  Maidu,  and  jiarticipial  construction  is 

a very  common  feature.  Such  expressions  as  and  traveling, 

HE  ARRIVED,  or  RUNNING,  HE  WENT  AWAY,  are  constantly  recurring. 

49.  -doiin)  present  participle. 
d-koi'-dom  going  away 

mu'-hun-e-pin-i-moto-dom  gathering  together  from  hunting 
tsi-do'm  seeing 

50.  -tsetie)  when,  while. 

hesu'pai-ti-tset  while,  when,  dressing  (causing  to  be  dressed) 

okit-{t)set  when  he  arrived 

Wsse-hiis-tset  while  she  stayed  there  weaving 

51.  -nioiii  when,  at  the  time  when. 
d-koi'-s-moni  when  I went  away 
lo'l-mdni  when  crying 

52.  -tret{e)  after  having,  having  (past  participle,  immediate  past). 
u'nkoi-tin-wet  having  caused  to  conquer 

tseda'-da-weten  having  breakfasted 
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wo' no-ti-men-wet  not  having  killed;  i.  e.,  not  having  caused 
to  die  {wo' no  to  die;  -ti  to  cause;  -men  not) 
d'-weten  it  having  been  so  or  thus 

The  use  of  this  suffix  with  pronominal  and  nominal  forms  will 
be  described  in  § 31. 

53.  -trono  past  participle,  more  distant  past  than  -wet. 

wile' -Icoi-wonom  having  run  away 
pd'p-Jcoi^ono-pem  the  one  that  had  burst  out 
tu' s-Mt-wono-di  at  the  place  where  he  had  stood 
he-yu'-kit-wono-l'd-tsoia  (they  were  such)  as  had  the  quality  of 
having  fallen  down  of  themselves,  it  is  said 

54.  -yatan  past  participle,  similar  m most  respects  to  -wono. 

wowo' -Tcinw-yatan  having  lain  down  on  the  ground 
bii's-yatan  having  stayed,  having  lived,  after  having  remained 
sol-yatan  after  ha^^ng  sung 

§ 24.  Suffixes  Giving  General  Idea  of  Motion 

55.  -no  general  idea  of  motion. 

piye'-to-no-tsoia  he  went  to  bathe,  it  is  said  (piye'totsoia  he 
bathed) 

d'-no-tsoia  he  went  along,  he  traveled,  it  is  said 
Jwi'-pai-no^ma-ka^s  I shall  go  last,  behind  {hoi'pai  behind) 

56.  -ye  general  idea  of  motion. 

d'-yen  to  come,  come  toward 
Id'k-doi-ye-bis-im  kept  crawling  up 
hu'n-mo-koi-to-ye-tsoia  they  went  away  to  hunt,  it  is  said 
Both  of  these  may  be  used  together,  giving  the  meaning  of  here 

AND  THERE,  ABOUT. 

be-Tie' s-no-ye-dom  scratching  here  and  there 
la' p-no-ye-dom  crawling  about 

§ 26.  Suffixes  Indicating  Negation,  Inability 

57 . -men  general  negative,  not. 
d-Tcoi' -meTwwet  not  having  gone 
ba-pol-doi-men-tsono-dom  not  being  able  to  dig  up 
tse-mie'n-tsoia  he  did  not  see,  it  is  said 

58.  -fsdl  inability,  can  not. 

wd'nd-ti-tsdi-tsoia  he  could  not  kill  him,  it  is  said ; i.  e.,  could  not 
cause  him  to  die 

dpi'n-tsdi-dom  not  being  able  to  come  home 
sol-tsd  i-dom  not  being  able  to  sing 
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§ 26.  Composition  of  Suffixes 

Examples  of  the  extent  to  which  these  various  suflixes  can  be 
combined  are  shown  in  the  following; 

wile' -no-}je-tsdi-hiiss-ma- pern  one  who  shall  be  unable  to  be 
always  running  about 

kan-wo-tso-no-we-his-dom  continuing  to  carry  over 
wo-liop-mit-liudoi-to-we-hisvm  kejit  almost  inserting  long  thing  into 
Uip-no-ye-we-his-ho-tsoki  continued  to  sit  about 

§ 27.  COMPOSITION  OF  STEMS 

Stems  may  be  combined  into  compound  verbs  with  considerable 
freedom.  Such  compounds  may  consist  of  single  stems,  or  of  stems 
with  allixes.  This  method  of  treatment  of  prefixes  in  compounds 
increases  the  impression  of  independence  of  these  elements,  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  occurrence  of  many  of  them  as  independent  stems. 
so-hu'n-hdk-tsoia  he  jumped  at  it  to  seize  it  in  his  arms  (so-  action 
done  with  arms  [§  11  no.  8];  Tiun-  to  capture  [?];  h'6k  to  seize; 
-tsoia  it  is  said  [§  18  no.  34]) 

do' 'nr-wi-kap-pi'nrtsoia  she  dragged  toward  m her  mouth  {don 
to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth;  wi-  action  done  by  force  [§  13  no.  17] ; 
leap  to  move  with  friction;  -pi[n]  [§  17  no.  10];  -tsoia  it  is  said 
[§  18  no.  34]) 

§ 28.  Number 

Ideas  of  number  are  unequally  developed  in  Maidu.  In  noims,  the 
exact  expression  of  number  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  a minor  need; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  pronominal  forms,  number  is  clearly  and 
accurately  expressed.  In  the  degree  to  which  the  expression  of  num- 
ber in  nouns  is  carried,  the  dialects  differ.  In  the  northeastern 
dialect  here  presented  it  is  less  marked  than  in  the  northwestern. 
Not  only  are  true  plurals  rare  in  nouns,  but  distributives  also  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  used.  Where  these  forms  occur,  they  are 
formed  by  reduplication  or  duplication,  wdth  the  addition  of  a suffix 
(see  § 21);  as, 

seu'seuto  each,  every  river  {se'wi  river) 

Iwho'hoto  every  house,  or  camp  {hobo'  house) 
ya'manmanto  every  mountain 
tsa'tsato  ever}^  tree  {tsa  tree) 

Distributives  appear  not  to  be  used  in  ordinary  conversation  to  any 
extent,  and  are  rare  in  the  texts.  The  above  are  practically  all  the 
forms  that  have  been  noted. 
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The  existence  of  a real  plural  seems  to  be  closely  associated  with 
a dual,  and  all  of  the  few'  nouns  taking  plural  suffixes  take  dual 
forms  as  well.  The  use  of  either  is,  however,  rare.  The  dual  is  more 
common  than  the  plural.  The  dual  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -tsoj  as, 

ama'm  ye'fitsom  those  two  men 

mdpd'tso  my  two  daughters 

moing  Tcil'letsoki  those  two  women’s  . . . 

This  dual  suffix  is  the  same  as  that  used  with  the  third  person  of  the 
personal  pronoun  (see  § 31).  The  use  of  the  dual  suffix  seems  to  be 
restricted  to  a very  few  terms  of  relationship  and  words  for  human 
beings  only. 

Plural  forms  are  equally  if  not  more  restricted.  In  the  few  examples 
noted  in  which  the  plural  is  used,  the  noun  takes  indifferently  -som 
or  -sem,  the  suffixes  used  for  the  plural  of  the  second  person  and  of 
the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  pronoun,  respectively  (see  § 31). 
The  suffixes  are  added  in  all  cases  directly  to  the  stem. 
ye'psdm  men,  husbands  Oj^'pi  man,  husband) 
mai' diisem  men  {mai'dii  man) 

Jcu'lesem  Avomen  (ku'le  woman) 

As  regards  norms,  thus,  the  ideas  of  number  are  but  little  devel- 
oped ; the  development,  however,  is  greater  in  the  northwestern  than 
in  the  northeastern  dialect,  and  it  is  altogether  lacking  apparently 
in  the  southern  dialect.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  degree  of  devel- 
opment of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  noun  is  parallel  to  the 
regularity  of  the  development  of  its  expression  in  the  pronoun. 

In  pronouns,  the  feeling  for  the  necessity  of  exactness  seems  to 
have  been  more  strongly  felt.  On  the  whole,  the  forms  may  be  said 
to  be  developed  regularly,  and,  as  opposed  to  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  these  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  we  have  a full  series  of  dual 
and  plural  forms  in  the  independent  personal  pronoun.  In  the 
suffixed  form  of  the  pronoun,  however,  this  completeness  is  lost, 
and  distinctions  of  number  are  made  only  in  the  first  person.  As 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  paradigm  of  the  subjective  inde- 
pendent personal  pronoun  (§  31),  there  is  some  little  confusion 
in  the  series,  the  dual  suffix  of  the  second  person  being  identical 
with  that  of  the  plural  suffix  of  the  first  and  third  persons.  The 
dual  suffixes,  again,  are  varied  for  the  different  persons  {-sam,  -sem,, 
-tsom),  although  the  plural  suffixes  are  more  uniform,  the  first  and 
third  persons  being  alike,  with  the  second  quite  similar.  In  com- 
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parison  with  this  northeastern  dialect,  the  forms  in  the  other  dia- 


lects  are  interesting: 

Northwestern 

Southern 

First  person  singular  . . . 

ni 

Second  person  singular  . . . 

. . . mi 

mi 

Third  person  singular  . 

. . . mom 

mom 

First  person  dual 

nas 

Second  person  dual  .... 

mam 

Third  jierson  dual  .... 

mosdm 

First  person  plural  .... 

nes 

Second  person  plural  . . . 

mem  . 

Third  person  plural  .... 

mdsem 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  northwestern  dialect  greater  regu- 
larity prevails,  the  dual  forms  for  the  first  and  third  persons  being 
alike,  and  that  of  the  second  keeping  the  same  vowel.  In  the 
plural,  however,  while  the  characteristic  vowel-change  in  the  first 
and  second  persons  is  preserved,  the  third  takes  a wholly  new  plu- 
ral suffix.  In  the  southern  dialect  this  irregularity  disappears,  in 
spite  of  the  considerable  coalescence  and  contraction  which  the 
pronoun  in  its  subjective  form  has  suffered.  It  seems  not  improb- 
able that  this  greater  regularity  of  the  dual  and  plural  pronominal 
forms  in  the  northwestern  dialect  may  be  connected  with  the  still 
greater  regularity  which  prevails  in  this  particular  among  the  Win- 
tun  stock,  on  which  the  northwestern  IMaidu  border.  In  Wintun, 
the  pronominal  forms  are  perfectly  regular  throughout  dual  and 
plural.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northeastern  dialect,  with  its 
smaller  degree  of  regularity,  is  in  contact  with  the  Achoma  wi  and 
Atsuge^wi,  dialects  of  the  Shasta,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  a still 
less  regular  development  of  dual  and  plural,  and  form  a transition 
to  the  Shasta  proper,  which  has  no  dual  at  all.  Variations  of  tliis 
sort  are  found  also  in  other  Californian  languages. 

As  stated  above,  the  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun  are  much 
less  clear  in  their  expression  of  number,  dual  and  plural  forms  exist- 
ing for  the  first  person  only,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following. 

First  person  singular 

First  person  dual 

First  person  plural 

Second  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural  . . -no 

Third  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural  . . -n 
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The  method  of  differentiation  is  apparently  that  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  pronoun;  i.  e.,  the 
vowel-change  of  a to  e to  distinguish  the  plural  from  the  dual. 
Co-ordinate  with  the  greater  regularity  of  the  northwestern  dialect 
in  the  independent  pronoun  is  its  greater  regularity  in  the  suf- 
fixed form,  although  this  form  is  much  less  used  than  in  the  north- 
eastern. In  the  southern  dialect  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun 
are  not  found.  The  lack  of  definite  expression  of  number  in  the 
suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun  in  the  dialect  here  presented  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  the  independent  forms  of  the  pronoun,  in  con- 
nection with  the  verbal  form,  to  distinguish  dual  fi’om  plural;  as, 

mi'ntsem  okmd'nkano  ye  two  will  be  hungry 
minsd'm  okmd'nkano  ye  all  will  be  hungiy 

§ 29.  Case 

The  Maidu  differs  from  many  American  languages  in  that  it 
lacks  any  development  of  incorporation  as  a means  of  expressing 
syntactic  relations.  In  common  with  most  of  the  languages  of 
central  California,  subjective  and  objective  as  well  as  possessive 
relations  are  expressed  by  regular  case-endings,  suffixed  to  the  noun 
or  independent  form  of  the  pronoun,  both  of  which  stand  separate 
and  independent,  outside  the  verb.  That  the  marking  of  both 
subject  and  object  by  means  of  a separate  case-suffix  is,  for  pur- 
poses of  clearness,  not  a necessity,  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
by  all  these  languages.  The  Maidu  is  among  those  which  distin- 
guish by  a special  suffix  the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  form 
unchanged.  To  designate  the  subjective,  the  Maidu  uses  the  sufr 
fix  -m.  The  following  examples  will  render  the  use  of  the  sub- 
jective as  used  with  nouns  sufficiently  clear: 

sii  m has  wo'kas  I hit  the  dog  (with  a stick)  {sii  dog;  m i) 

siim  has  nik  do'kan  the  dog  bit  me 

Tnai'dilm  a o'kon  the  man  is  hungry 

nisd'm  has  mai'dil  wo'notiankas  we  killed  the  man 

ml  kulu'di  ono'hene  atso'ia  thou  must  travel  at  night,  she  said 

i'cydkas  min  I am  kicking  you 

While  all  nouns  and  all  independent  pronouns,  except  the  first 
and  second  persons  singular,  form  the  subjective  regularly  in  -m 
(the  objective  being  the  simple  stem),  the  two  forms  referred  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  are,  besides,  irregular.  As  shown  in  the 
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above  cxani])les,  tlie  subjective  and  ol)jective  forms  of  the  pronoun 
in  tlie  first  and  second  jiersons  singular  arc,  respectively,  n%,  nik 
and  ml,  min.  In  the  dialect  here  presented  the  independent  sub- 
jective forms  of  the  pronouns  above  mentioned  are  somewhat  rarely 
used,  the  subject  being,  as  a rule,  expressed  by  the  suffixed  form 
instead.  That  the  -m  used  is  really  a subjective  and  not  an  agentive 
case  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its  universal  employment  with  intran- 
sitive as  well  as  with  transitive  verbs. 

The  possessive  relation  is  shown  analogously  to  the  subjective 
by  a case  suffix  -ki.  In  this  instance  there  is  no  irregularity,  and 
all  nouns  and  all  forms  of  the  independent  pronoun  alike  take  the 
suffix: 

sii'ki  buku'  dog’s  tail 

mbim  mai' dumhombki  I'iusyo  those  people’s  roast 
niki  Jibhd'  my  house 

mi'nJci  sii  has  vm'ndtias  I have  killed  your  dog 
^nisd'ki  kd'dd  our  countiy 

The  suffix  is  added  always  to  the  objective  form  of  the  noun 
or  pronoun  (i.  e.,  the  simple  stem),  and,  at  least  in  this  dialect, 
is  with  few  exceptions  -ki.  In  the  case  of  the  interrogative  form 
WHOSE,  however,  we  find  simply  -k;  as, 

homo’ nik  sum  maka'de  whose  dog  is  this?  ‘ 

This  possessive  suffix  ma}^  in  some  cases  he  added  after  a pre- 
vious locative,  as  in  the  form 

sd'-vjono-na-ki  from-bchind-the-fire’s;  i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  one 
Avho  comes  from  behind  the  fire 

§ 30.  Locative  and  Instrumental  Suffixes  ' 

In  !Maidu,  locative  and  instrumental  ideas  are  expressed  by  reg- 
ular suffixes,  continuing  logically  the  indication  of  real  syntactic 
relations  by  the  same  means.  The  development  of  these  locative 
and  instrumental  suffixes  in  Maidu  is  not  very  great,  there  being 
but  three  locatives,  an  instrumental,  and  a comitative.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  different  forms: 

-dl  general  locative,  in,  on,  at. 

TYio'mdi  in  the  water 
hete'itddi  in  the  olden  time 

Iln  the  northwe-stern  dialect  the  possessive  Is  the  same  as  here;  but  In  the  southern  form  there  seems 
to  be  a distinct  tendency  to  Its  partial  or  complete  abandonment.  It  there  frequently  bwomes  reduced 
to  -k,  and  In  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  dialects  seems  to  disappear  completely,  the  subjective  form  of 
noun  or  pronoun  being  used  Instead. 
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Jiobd'di  in  the  house,  at  home 
Tcau'di  on  the  ground 
noko'm  ni'Jcdi  Tea  the  arrow  is  in  me 
tu'skitwonddi  at  the  place  where  he  had  stopped 
ong  kanai'di  underneath  the  rock 
-na,  -nah  illative,  to,  toward;  sometimes  reduplicated. 
o'lolokna  toward  the  smoke  hole 
unl'na  hither  (this-toward) 
mi'nna  toward  you 

kulu'nana  just  before  dark,  toward  night 
-nan  ablative,  from,  away  from. 

kobo' nan  okoi'tsoia  he  went  away  from  the  house 
tiktete'nan  from  a little  distance 
tuswo'yepenan  from  the  place  where  he  stood 
-ni  instrumental,  with,  by  means  of. 

sii  kas  tsd'ni  wd'kas  1 hit  the  dog  with  a stick 
mo'ki  ono'mbutu'ini  wdma'ktikdtsoia  she  measured  with  her 
hair 

-kan  comitative,  in  company  with,  together  with. 
ni'ki  siikan  okoi'as  I went  away  with  my  dog 
kii'lekan  bdi'k  notsoia  he  arrived  in  company  with  the  woman 
mi'nkan  okoi'as  I went  off  with  you 
There  is  some  question  as  to  this  being  a regular  comitative  suffix, 
its  identity  with  the  conjunction  kan  suggesting  that  the  apparent 
suffix  is  merely  the  conjunction  closely  combined  with  the  noun. 

§ 31.  Personal  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  in  Maidu  are  characterized  by  their  inde- 
pendence. In  discussing  the  ideas  of  number,  the  independent 
forms  of  the  pronoun  have  already  been  given;  but  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  subjective,  objective,  and  possessive  forms  are  here 
given  in  a single  table: 


First  person  singular  . 

Subject 

nl 

Object 

nik 

Possessive 

ni'ki 

First  person  dual  . . 

nisd'm 

nisd' 

nisd'ki 

First  person  plural  . . 

nise'm 

nise' 

nise'ki 

Second  person  singular . 

ml 

min 

mi'nki 

Second  person  dual . . 

mi'ntsem 

mi'ntse 

mi'ntseki 

Second  person  plural  . 

mi'nsom 

mi'nsd 

mi'nsdki 

Third  person  singular  . 

md'yem 

md'ye 

mb'yeki 

Third  person  dual  . . 

moi'tsom 

mb'tso 

mb'tsoki 

Third  person  plural . . 

md'sem 

mb'se 

mb'seki 
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Tlie  third  person  is  in  reality  more  ademonstrative  tlian  a true  per- 
sonal pronoun;  but  its  use  is  predominantly  that  of  a personal  pro- 
noun, and  the  corresponding  demonstrative  uni  this  is  not  used  in 
either  the  dual  or  plural  forms.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
these  independent  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  take  all  the  locative 
and  instrumental  suffixes,  and  are  in  ever}'"  respect  treated  as 
nouns.  The  personal  pronouns  also,  in  their  independent  form, 
may  take  the  suffix  -wet{e),  used  chiefly  with  verbal  stems  in  a par- 
ticipial sense,  but  here  giving  forms  like 

nl'wete  I myself,  I alone  md'nwete  he  alone 

In  speaking  of  the  development  of  ideas  of  number,  the  fact  was 
referred  to,  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun — one 
independent  and  one  suffixed  to  the  verb.  The  two  series  show 
little  in  common,  except  that  the  first  person  dual  and  plural  are  dif- 
ferentiated in  both  series  b}^  the  same  vowel-change  from  a to  e. 
The  suffixed  forms  are  always  subjective,  and  are  suffixed  directly  to 
the  verbal  stem  or  to  the  various  modal,  directive,  temporal,  and 
other  suffixes  which  the  verb  may  have,  the  pronominal  suffixes, 
with  few  exceptions,  always  coming  last.  In  the  singular  the 
resulting  forms  are  clear  enough  without  the  addition  of  the  inde- 
pendent form  of  the  pronoun;  in  the  dual  and  plural,  however,  these 
are  usually  added,  although  here  the  first  person  is  always  sufficiently 
distinct.  When  the  sense  of  the  sentence  renders  the  person  clear, 
this  independent  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted.  The  following 
indicates  the  use  of  the  pronouns  with  the  intransitive  verb: 

nl  o'Tcasi  or  o'Tcasi  I am  hungry 
ml  oka'nTcano  or  olca'nkano  thou  art  hungry 
moye'm  oka'n  or  oka'n  inmje’m  he  is  hungry 
nisd'm  oTca'nTcas  or  oka'nkasi  nisd'm  we  two  are  hungry 
mi'ntsem  oka'nkano  or  oka'nkano  mi'ntsem  ye  two  are  hungry 
md'tsom  oka'n  or  oka'n  motsom  they  two  are  hungry 
nise'm  oke'nkes  or  oke'nkesi  nise'm  we  all  are  hungry 
mi'nsdm  oka'nkano  or  oka'nkano  mi'nsdm  ye  all  are  hungry 
mo'sem  oka'n  or  oka'n  mo' sem  they  all  are  hungry 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  position  of  the  independent 
pronoun  is  variable,  it  being  placed  either  before  or  after  the  verb  at 
will.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  suffixed  form  is  by  no  means  as 
fully  developed  as  is  the  independent.  This  condition  is  instructive, 
when  the  forms  in  use  in  the  other  dialects  are  compared.  It  then 
appears  that  in  the  northwestern  dialect  the  suffixed  form  is  rare, 
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with  the  verbal  stem,  but  is  universally  added  to  the  auxiliary  verb; 
in  the  southern  dialect  the  use  of  the  suffixed  form  of  the  pronoun 
disappears.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  northeastern  dialect  here  pre- 
sented, in  the  matter  of  pronominal  usage,  lies  at  the  extreme,  toward 
the  close  synihesis  of  pronoun  with  verb,  the  northwestern  being  less 
so,  and  the  southern  entirely  without  it.  As  the  northeastern  dialect 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  Achoma'wi,  which  shows  much  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  incorporative  idea,  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding 
this  greater  development  of  synthesis  between  the  verb  and  pro- 
noun as  in  part  due  to  association  and  contact. 

In  the  transitive  verb,  precisely  the  same  conditions  prevail.  The 
subjective  pronoun,  in  the  pronominal  conjugation,  is  suffixed  to  the 
verb  in  the  northeastern  dialect,  the  objective  standing  free  and 
independent. 

yd'-lcas  min  I am  hitting  thee 
yd-a'nTcano  moy^'  thou  art  hitting  him 
nisd'm  min  yd-a'nkas  we  two  are  hitting  thee 
md'tsom  nik  yd'-kan  they  two  are  hitting  me 
yd-a'nkano  nisaf  thou  art  hitting  us  two 

With  a nominal  object,  the  method  is  the  same: 
sii  wd'notikas  I am  killing  the  dog 

With  a nominal  subject,  the  pronominal  suffix  is  always  used: 
sum  has  mai'dii  do'-kan  the  dog  bit  the  man 

For  emphasis,  it  is  customary  to  use,  in  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  of  the  pronominal  conjugation,  the  independent  form  in 
addition  to  the  suffixed;  as, 

yo'-kas  ni  min  1 am  hitting  you 
yd-a'nkano  ml  mdye'  thou  art  hitting  him 

Just  as  in  the  intransitive  the  dialect  here  presented  tends  more 
strongly  toward  synthesis  between  pronoun  and  verb  than  do  any  of 
the  other  dialects,  so  in  the  transitive  the  same  conditions  prevail, 
if  anything,  more  strongly  marked,  as  both  the  other  dialects  have  the 
subjective  as  well  as  the  objective  pronoun  entirely  free  and  separate 
from  the  verb  which  appears  in  a participial  form. 

§ 32.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstrative  is  not  as  highly  developed  in  Maidu  as  in 
many  other  American  languages.  But  two  forms  are  commonly 
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in  use,  corresponding  to  this  and  that,  and  indicating  position 
near  or  remote  from  the  speaker.  For  the  former,  uni'  is  used, 
and  for  tlie  latter,  amd'.  Somewhat  rarely  a third  form,  anl',  is 
employed  to  Indicate  position  still  more  remote.  The  third  personal 
pronoun  is  often  used  in  place  of  a demonstrative,  and  may  take 
the  place  of  any  one  of  the  three.  All  three  demonstratives  take 
all  the  nominal  case  and  locative  sulFixes.  The  use  of  these  tlemon- 
stratives  is  shown  in  the  following  examples: 

uni'm  mai'diim  yahd'maJca  this  man  will  be  good 

amd'm  siim  that  dog 

ani'm  mai'diim  that  (far  off)  man 

arnd'kan  wondtitsoia  and  he  killed  that  one 

unl'nan  from  here,  hence 

amd'di  there,  at  that  place 

amd'ki  sii  that  person’s  dog 

md'im  mai'diim  this,  that  man 

§ 33.  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 

A relative  pronoun  seems  to  be  lacking  in  Maidu,  its  place  being 
idled  by  the  use  of  a reflexive  suffix  with  the  verb.  Such  construc- 
tions are,  however,  rare.  An  example  is: 

mom  mai'diim  has  kakd'n  i' syotiusdom  this  man  it  was  causing 
to  kick  himself ; i.  e.,  he  was  the  man  who  was  kicked 

Interrogative  pronouns,  on  the  contrary,  are  common.  Which 
is  expressed  by  homo' , and  who  by  Jiomd'ni,  both  taking  case  and 
locative  suffixes,  as  do  other  pronouns.  What,  why,  and  how 
are  formed  from  a different  stem,  being  respectively  hesl' , hesd'-, 
and  hesd'ti.  A few  examjiles  of  the  use  of  these  follow: 

homo'mdi  makd'  hii'spem  in  which  (house)  do  you  live? 
homo'nim  makd'  who  are  you? 
homo'nik  siim  makd'de  whose  dog  is  this? 
hesi'm  makd'de  what  is  it? 

hesd'mdni  kadi'kmenom  makd'de  why  doesn’t  it  rain? 
hesd'ti  eto'spem  . . . how  strong  . . . ? 

§ 34.  Adjectives 

The  adjective  in  Maidu  is  strongly  nominal  in  character.  In 
many  cases  it  is  a true  nomen  actoris,  formed  from  a verbal  stem, 
with  or  without  duplication  or  reduplication,  by  the  addition  of  the 
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suffix  -fc.  Apparently  any  verbal  stem  may  thus  be  used  in  this 
form  to  qualify  or  describe  a noun;  as, 

o'k-pem  mai'diim  hungry  man  (literally,  hungerer  man) 
eto'spem  mai'dum  strong  man  (eto'skasi  I am  strong) 
di'pdipem  pd'ka  smooth  board  (literally,  slider  board) 
lala'mpem  tsa  long  stick 

Many  adjectives,  however,  do  not  admit  of  the  form  in  -pe,  and 
are  formed  from  the  verbal  stem  by  merely  adding  to  them  the 
nominal  subjective  suffix  (?)  -m.  The  majority  of  these  forms  are 
made  from  verbal  stems  ending  in  a vowel.  Examples  of  this  type 
of  adjective  are: 

tete'm  sum  large  dog  ke'yim  hobo'  old  house 

tern  siim  small  dog 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  stems  from  which  the  adjectives  are  formed, 
are  capable  of  taking  the  regular  pronominal  tense  and  modal 
suffixes  and  being  used  as  intransitive  verbs;  as,  ke'yimakas  i 
SHALL  BE  OLD.  Some  stems,  however,  appear  not  to  be  used,  except 
as  forming  these  nominal  forms,  as  adjectives.  Either  of  the  nominal 
forms  of  these  stems  (that  in  -pe  or  in  -m)  takes  all  regular  nominal 
locative  suffixes,  and  probably  also  all  case-suffixes  as  well,  although 
these  have  at  present  been  noted  only  in  the  instance  of  those 
ending  in  -pe. 

ke'yidi  in  the  old  one  lala'mpeki  the  long  one’s  . . . 

tete'ni  with  the  big  one 

In  some  cases  both  the  -pe  and  the  -m  forms  are  used  with  the 
same  stem;  as, 

Ta'mim  tsa,  lala'mpem  tsa  long  stick 

In  these  cases,  the  form  in  -pe  is  generally,  but  not  always,  redu- 
plicated. 

§ 35.  Adverbs 

Adverbs  may  be  formed  from  adjectival  stems  by  the  suffix  -t;  as, 

yaha/m  good  yaha't  well,  nicely 

wasa'm  bad  wasa't  poorly,  evilly 

tete  m large  tete't  much,  greatly,  very 

Other  adveibs,  such  as  those  of  time  and  distance,  etc.,  seem  to 
be  from  independent  stems. 

ti'kte  slightly,  somewhat,  a hU  again 


little 


hei'duk  by  and  by 
le'ivo  a little,  partially 


liada'  far  away 
he'nek  to-morrow 
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§ 36.  Connectives 


With  the  exception  of  kan  and,  connectives  in  Maidu  are  all 
formetl  from  the  auxiliary  verb  d to  be,  by  the  addition  of  various 
temporal,  modal,  and  other  suffixes.  Very  often  the  resulting  fonn 
is  compounded  with  kan,  which,  while  it  may  stand  alone,  is  gen- 
erally reduced  to  an  enclitic.  The  more  common  of  these  con- 
nectives are: 


a-dom,  ado'hkan  so,  and  so 
a- met  but 

a-mendom  if  not,  and  if  not 
a-mo'ni,  amo'nikan  then,  and 
then 


a-tse't,  atse'tkan  while,  and 
while 

a-we'  ten,  awete'nkan  t li  e n , 
thereafter,  and  then 


§37.  Interjections 

There  are  quite  a number  of  interjections  in  Maidu,  the  following 


being  those  most  commonly  in  use: 
hei  halloo! 
si  look!  well! 
d exclamation  of  disgust 
ettu'  stop! 

hmm  exclamation  of  disgust 


ho  well!  all  right 
ham  an  exclamation  of  rage, 
practically  eqirivalent  to  a 
curse 


VOCABULARY  (§§  38-41) 

§ 38.  Classes  of  Stems 

In  analyzing  the  vocabulary  of  the  Maidu  we  may  divide  the 
stems  into  three  classes: 

(1)  Those  which  admit  of  no  suffixes,  or  only  such  as  are  neither 
nominal  nor  verbal. 

(2)  Those  which  take  nominal  suffixes. 

(3)  Those  which  take  verbal  suffixes. 

The  first  group  includes  merely  a few  adverbs,  interjections,  and 
a connective.  The  second  comprises  nouns,  pronouns,  and  most 
adjectives.  The  third  takes  in  all  verbs  (with  a few  exceptions), 
some  adjectives,  and  the  remainder  of  the  connectives.  This 
grouping,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible,  breaks 
down  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  use  participial 
suffixes  with  stems  normally  taking  only  nominal  suffixes,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  wliere  noun  and  verb  are 
formed  from  a single  stem.  The  latter  cases  will  be  considered 
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in  speaking  of  the  stems  of  the  second  group;  and  as  for  the  former, 
all  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  it  is  the  ordinary  usage  rather  than 
the  extraordinary  forms  which  should  be  given  greatest  weight. 

§ 39.  Stems  Takliuj  no  Snjpxes,  or  Onff/  Such  as  are 
neither  Nominal  nor  Verbal 

Of  stems  taking  no  suffixes  at  all,  there  appear  to  be  very  few. 
Interjections  include  the  majority  of  such  stems.  A list  of  . these 
has  been  given  in  § 37.  Except  for  these  interjections,  the  only 
other  stem  taking  no  affix  is  the  simple  conjunction  lean  and.  This, 
moreover,  although  it  may,  and  often  does,  stand  independently,  is 
at  times  so  closely  connected  with  the  noun  as  to  be  enclitic. 

Stems  taking  suffixes  other  than  those  taken  by  nouns  or  verbs 
are  few  also  and  arc  only  adverbial : 

hei  (bei'him,  bei'bd)  again,  also  liu'Tcoi  still,  yet 
bei'duk  by  and  by  le'wo  a little,  partially 

A considerable  number  of  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectival 
stems  by  the  suffix  -t;  as, 

yahd'm  good;  yahd't  well  tete'm  large,  great;  tete't  much, 

greatly 

Adverbial  ideas,  however,  such  as  can,  must,  perhaps,  almost, 
WHOLLY,  ALWAYS,  ctc.,  apc  expressed  in  Maidu  by  suffixes  added 
to  the  verb. 

§ 40.  Stems  Takiny  Nominal  Safpres  On, It/ 

These  stems  may  be  further  subdivided  into  nominal,  pronom- 
inal, and  adjectival  stems. 

NOMINAL  STEMS 

Maidu  possesses  a large  number  of  true  nominal  stems  showing 
no  relation  at  all  apparently  to  verbal  or  other  stems.  Deriva- 
tives formed  from  verbs  exist  in  considerable  numbers;  but  the 
greater  mass  of  nouns  are  derived  from  purely  nominal  stems.  A 
few  examples  of  nouns  derived  from  verbal  stems  may  be  given 
before  considering  the  nominal  stems  proper: 

Tn  to  smell;  Til'ku  nose  mai  to  speak;  mai'dii  Indian; 

bb  to  blow;  bo' wo  wind  mai'ki  boy 

In  other  instances  noun  and  verb  appear  to  be  formed  from  the 
same  root ; as, 

ho'ni  heart  lio'nsiptsoia  she  breathed 

fio  nwe  breath  ho'nkodom  coughing 
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Nominal  stems  proper  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

(1)  Monosyllabic. 

(2)  Polysyllabic,  duplicated  or  reduplicated. 

(3)  Polysyllabic,  without  reduplication. 

1.  Monosyllabic  stems  are  not  ver}^  numerous,  but  as  a class 
include  some  of  the  most  common  nouns.  The}'^  may  be  grouped 
under  several  beads: 


l{EL.\TI()NSim-  TEIl.M.S  ANIMALS,  PLANTS,  PARTS  OF  HODY 


son  te 

dog  su 

daughter  pd 

hand  md 

younger  sister  k/a 

flower  yb 

mother  ne 

bush  db 

grandson  j?e 

willow  pd 
feathers  ye 

MISCELLANEOUS 

fire  sd 

stone  b 

salt  hd 

road  hb 

cloud  yd 

raft  nb 

snow  kb 

mortar-stone  d 

2.  Duplicated  and  reduplicated  stems  are  also  not  very  numerous, 
and  refer  chiefly  to  parts  of  the  body  and  to  animals  and  birds. 

DUPLICATED  REDUPLICATED 

crow  ad  yellow-hammer  wolo'loko 

eagle  I'd'lcd  robin  tsi'statatko 

quail  yu^]!u  fly  eme'Mu 

nest  td'tu  . . shoulder  da'daka 

rib  tsl'tsi  star  lulii' 

breast  nd'na  egg  pa'kpaka 

ankle  po'lopold  cotton  wood  will'll 

grass  popo'  smoke  hole  olo'lokd 

yellow  pine  hoho'  thunder  w%tu' intutni 

twig  totb 

Onomatopoeia  seems  to  be  but  little  in  force  in  Maidu,  being  not 
particularly  apparent  in  these  duplicated  and  reduplicated  animal  and 
bird  names,  where,  in  other  languages,  it  frequently  plays  a very 
important  part. 

3.  Polysyllabic  unreduplicated  stems,  in  the  case  of  nouns,  form 
probably  a majority  of  the  total  number  of  nominal  stems.  Although 
a considerable  number  of  jiolysyllabic  nominal  stems  are  quite  clearly 
descriptive,  and  hence  analyzable  into  simpler  stems,  a large  majority 
have  so  far  resisted  analysis  and  must  be  considered  stems.  The 
following  are  examples  of  such  apparently  unanalyzable  stem-nouns: 
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PARTS  OP  THE  BODY 


head  ond' 

back  kl'wl 

face  mUsu' 

nipples  mini' 

eye  hi'ni 

' arm  yi'mi 

mouth  si'mi 

armpit  kdwd' 

teeth  tsd'wa 

belly  kaml' 

tongue  e'ni 

hi[)  md'wa 

ear  bond' 

penis  kosi' 

neck  ku'yi 

leg  toll' 

foot  pai'yi 

liver  kula' 

nails  tsibi' 

bone  bd'mi 

blood  sede' 

dung  jntl' 

sinew  paka' 

fat  hd'ti 

tail  buku' 

skin  posd'la 

MAMMALS 

grizzly  bear  pa'no 

coyote  we' pa 

brown  bear  md'de 

field-mouse  yosd' 

deer  suml' 

ground-squirrel  hl‘ 

fox  hawi' 

chipmunk  xoi'sla 

go[)her  heme' 

mole  xju'tduli 

BIRDS,  FISH,  INSECTS 

fish  mako' 

grassho])per  td'li 

salmon  mdyi' 

angle-worm  kayl' 

MISCELLANEOUS 

woman  kiild' 

pack-basket  wold' 

baby  kond' 

snowshoe  tsuwd' 

house  u'yi 

meat  wakd' 

coals  heml' 

sun  pokd' 

smoke  suku' 

evening  kulu' 

arrow-point  bosd' 

valley  koxjd' 

As  examples  of  nominal  stems  which  are  clearly  analyzablc,  but  not 
yet  entirely  explained,  the  following  may  serve: 

forehead  siin-daTca  (perhaps  from  son-  referring  in  some  way  to 
the  head,  as  in  sd'ntsetsopindom,  head-first;  and  da'daka 
SHOULDER,  i.  e.,  head-shoulder) 

beard  sim-pani  (perhaps  from  sim  mouth,  and  pan-,  a stem  oc- 
curring in  pantsoia  they  made  rope) 
wrist  ma-kulu'  (from  7nd  hand  and  [?]) 
wild-cat  lii'n-tsepi  (from  hi'ni  eye,  and  [?]) 
otter  mo'm-pano  (from  mo'mi  water,  and  pa'no  grizzly-bear) 
rat  d'm-sape  (from  o rock,  and  [ ?]) 
jack-rabbit  tsi'n-kuti  (from  tsl  robe,  and  kuti  animal) 
shite-poke  wak-si  (from  the  verbal  stem  wak-  to  cry) 

4-1877— Bull.  40,  pt  1- 10-^0 
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PRONOMINAL  STEMS 

A full  paradigm  of  the  [lersonal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  has 
been  given  in  §§31,  32,  and  these  need  not  therefore  again  be 
referred  to  here.  The  interrogative  pronouns  ought,  however,  to  be 
noticed.  These  arc  homo'  which,  and  homoni  who.  The  interrogative 
pronoun  what  is  hesl',  but,  besides  taking  the  regular  nominal  suf- 
fixes, it  also  may  take  certain  verbal  or  semiverbal  suffixes. 

ADJECTIVAL  STEMS 

Adjectives  are  of  two  sorts:  (1)  those  formed  from  indejiendent 
stems,  with  or  without  reduplication;  and  (2)  those  formed  from 
verbal  stems,  generally  with  the  suffix  -pe.  The  first  of  these  classes 
may  be  divided  according  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  redupli- 
cation. 


NO  HEDUPLICATION  REDUPLICATION 

little  tern  large  te.te' 

small  till'  long  Id'lami 

good  yahd' 

bad  loasd'  • 

short  nu'si 

old  Tce'yi 

Quite  a number  of  adjectives  belonging  apparently  to  this  first 
class  have  the  suffix  -pe,  although  the  stem  shows  no  relation  to  any 
verbal  stem,  and  seems  never  to  be  used  as  such.  These  are  both 
reduplicated  and  unreduplicated,  and  include  all  color  names.  In 
some  cases,  two  forms  exist,  one  with,  and  one  without,  the  suffix  -pe. 


NO  REDUPLICATION 

healthy  eto'spe 
heavy  wdhd'lpe 
thick  Tcol'lpe 
short  nu'spe 


black  seu'seupe 
green  titl'tpe 


REDUPLICATION 

weak  le'lepe 
light  hehe'Tcpe 
thin  tdtd'pe 
wide  da'pdape 
sour  tsutsu'Jcpe 

COLOR  NAMES 

red  lafldakpe 
white  da'ldalpe 

NUMERALS 


The  numerals  belong  to  tliis  first  class  of  adjectival  stems,  and  are 


as  follows  up  to  ten: 

one  su'ti 
two  pe'ne 
- three  sd'pioi 
four  tso'yi 
five  md'wilca 


six  sai'tsoJco 
seven  to'pwi 
eight  pe'ntcdyS 
nine  pe'lio 
ten  md' Seiko 
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The  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  b;^  the  suffix  -nini;  as,  su'tenini 
ONCE,  penenini  twice,  etc.  Distributives  are  formed  by  reduplicat- 
ing the  final  syllable;  as,  siL'titi  one  each,  pe'n&ne  two  each,  etc. 

§ 41.  Stems  TaUin<j  Verbal  Suffixes 

Verbal  stems  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  to 
whether  they  are  treated  always  as  stems  pure  and  simple,  or  are 
sometimes  used  in  connection  with  other  stems,  modifying  these 
and  serving  as  prefixes. 

Stems  of  the  first  type  are  predominantly  composed  of  consonant- 
vowel-consonant.  Many  occur  in  paii-s  or  groups,  with  similar  or 
nearly  similar  meaning,  but  vdtli  variable  vowel;  whereas  a few 
pairs  show  not  a varialde  vowel,  but  a variable  consonant.  Besides 
these  tri-literal  stems  there  are  a number  of  bi-literal  and  uni-literal 
forms  and  a few  as  yet  unanalyzable  dissyllabic  stems.  The  follow- 
ing list  shows  the  tri-literal  stems  which  have  at  present  been  deter- 
mined, and  indicates  both  the  systematic  character  of  these  stems 
and  also  the  pairing  or  grouping  spoken  of  above.  In  some  cases 
the  meaning  of  the  stem  is  yet  uncertain,  omng  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  it  occurs.  Tri-literal  stems,  as  a rule, 
take  modifying  stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 

-hak-  to  detach  a flat  thing;  -hek-{\)\  -hdk-{'i) 

-hal-  to  mark,  paint 

-l)as-  to  sweep (?);  -Ms-  to  live,  .stay  ; l>us{'i) 

-hat-  to  break  ; -hot-  to  break 

-dak-  to  detach  a flat  thing;  -dek-  to  make  hole 

-dam-  to  give 

-dip-  to  slide 

-dis-  to  slide 

-das-  to  split 

-dat-{J)\  to  overturn ; -dut-{J) 

-hak-  to  tear;  -huk-  to  whistle  (?) 

-hal-  to  lie,  cheat;  -hid-{'i) 

-hap- to  moYQ  with  friction;  -hop-io  move  with  friction;  -hop- to 
stretch;  -hup-{Vj 

-has-  to  slide;  -lies-  to  scratch;  -his-  to  make  basket;  -hos-  to 
scare  (?)  -7ms- (?) 

-kal-  (?);  -kel-  to  perforate;  -kol-  to  bore(?);  -kdl-  to  roll;  -kid-{'i) 
-kap-  to  move  with  friction  (?);  -koj)-  to  move  with  friction  (?); 

-ko2)-{'i) 

-kes-{V) 

-kat-  to  strike;  -ket-  to  graze;  -kot-  to  divide;  -kut-  to  divide 
-lak-{Vj\  -7e7:-(?);  -lok-{V)\  to  creep;  to  creep 

HI 
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-lol-  to  cry 

to  cniwl(?);  -lej)-{Vj\  -Iqi-  to  cry  out;  -lop-  to  move  with 
friction  (?) 

-Zm-(?) 

-m,ak-  to  know,  count,  measure 
-mal-  ( ?) 

-not-  to  l)end 

-pok-  to  strike;  -pok-  to  shake  (?) 

-pel-  to  perforate;  -pol-  dislocate;  -pid-  dislocate,  remove 
-pin-  to  hear 
-p)cs-  to  crumble 
-pat-{'i)’,  -2nt-{'i) 

-,W-(?);  -sil-  to  shake 
-tul-  to  break  flat  thing 
-tek-  tojump(?);  -tsik-{'i) 

-tdm-(1) 

-tap  to  squeeze(?);  -top-  to  break;  -Hip-  to  jump;  top-  to  break 
-tsap-  to  tear,  rip 

-tan-  to  slap(?);  -ten-  to  strip  oil';  -?r>*'-(?);  -ion-{i);  -tun-  to  break 
-tnot-  to  rip  oil'  ' 

■urn-  to  rub 

-^oak-  to  erj^  out 

-yak-  to  crush;  -yok-  to  strike 

-yal-  to  split;  -yol-  to  break;  -yid-  to  rip,  split 

-yat-i'i) 

Bi-literal  and  uni-literal  stems  of  this  first  type  are  quite  numerous, 
and  a partial  list  is  here  given.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  tri- 
literal stems  as  a rule,  by  the  fact  that  they  rarely  take  any  modifying 
stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 


d-  to  sa}" 

a-  to  be  (auxiliary  verb) 

aj>-  to  .slip,  slide 

ho-  to  blow 

hoi-  to  leach  acorns 

hii-  to  stink 

dl-  to  swell 

do-  to  bite,  seize  with  teeth 
Id-  to  smell  (?) 
hoi-  to  spread  apart  (?) 
kai-  to  Hy 

k!ai-  to  be  called,  named 
kii-  to  have,  possess  (?) 
hoi-  (?) 

me-  to  take,  seize 


mo-  to  drink 
mo-  to  shoot 

0-  to  go,  tj’avel 
pe-  to  eat 
2)u-  to  sew 
-tau-  to  twist  (?) 
to-  to  burn 

-toi-  to  divide  in  strips 

tne-  to  see 

-tsoi-  to  bend 

-yau-  to  break  flat  thing 

yd  (?) 

-yu-  (?) 
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Special  mention  ought  to  be  made,  in  speaking  of  stems  of  this 
type,  of  the  connectives.  The  simple  connective  and,  indicated  by 
kan,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  unchangeable 
stems.  All  other  connectives  seem  to  be  formed  from  the  auxiliary 
verb  a to  be,  by  the  addition  of  various  verbal  suffixes.  A list  of 
these  connectives,  any  of  which  may  take  the  simple  connective  kan 
as  an  additional  suffix,  follows; 

ado'rn  so,  thus  atse  t the  whiles,  at  this  time 

amdt  but  . awe'hisim  continually 

amd'ni  then  awi'te  then 


Verbal  stems  which,  although  dissyllabic,  yet  appear  to  be  unana- 


lyzable,  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  a 
more  common  ones  follow; 

hdno-  to  die 
kola'-  to  rotate 
o'nkoi-  to  conquer 
ope'-^  (?) 

pedci'-  to  steal,  to  answer 


s the  other  types.  Some  of  the 

-jnoi'li-  to  roll 
-tala-  to  crush 
-tihil-  to  wind  around 
wile'-  to  run 
xod'nb-  to  die 


Verbal  stems  of  the  second  type  have  already  been  discussed  in 
§§  11-13,  and  need  not  therefore  be  taken  up  in  detail  here  again.  The 
•?«,  and  y series  seem  to  be  the  clearest  and  least  doubtful,  and  to 
offer  the  fewest  apparent  exceptions.  The  It  series  is  quite  puzzling; 
the  i form  (Ai-),  having  no  apparent  relation  to  the  others  in  the  series 
in  meaning,  falling  as  it  does  into  the  class  of  pure  prefixes,  indicating 
parts  of  the  bod}'.  The  e and  a forms  {lie-  and  hu-')  are  also  very 
irregular.  Although  the  characteristic  feature  of  these  stems  is,  that 
while  they  are  most  commonly  used  to  modify  another  stem  as  a 
prefix,  they  may  yet  themselves  stand  as  independent  stems  on  occa- 
sion, there  are  one  or  more  in  each  series  which  can  not  so  stand 
independently,  it  seems.  The  reasons  for  this  exception  are  not  yet 
clear. 


§41 


TEXT 


So'tiin  * neno'mmaidum  * 

One  old  people 

ku'minenim  ® hObo'kOdoni’ 


bii'sstsoia.*  Wiso'tpini  ■*  he'nantc 

lived,  It  is  Haid.  Big  .spniiKS  on  this  side  of 

inai'sem*  bii'sstsoia.®  Ania'fikan^  ,so'ti'“ 


houseless  ones 

pakiipeni  “ 

daughter  pos- 
sessing person 

kiile'in 

girl 


bark  hut  owning  they  lived,  it  is  said.  That  one  and  one 

neiio'mmaiduin  * matsoi'am.*'’  Amii'dikan niO'n  “ 

old  people  it  is  related.  There  and  she 

bil'sstsoia.®  Ainafikan®  matsoi'am  ope'kanbeninf'" 

lived,  it  is  said.  That  one  and  it  is  related  always 


> ad'lim  one  (-m  subjective!. 

* neno'maidiim  old  people;  ne'no,  ne'nope  the  usual  adjective  used  for  referring  to  animate  things,  and 
standing  for  old  person  if  unaccompanied  by  a noun;  -m  the  connective,  euphonicconsonant  used  in  form- 
ing compound  nouns,  etc.;  mai'dH  man,  Indian,  perhaps  from  root  mai-  to  speak;  -m  the  suffix  of  (he 
subjective  case. 

’ bii'sstsoia  lived  (from  the  stem  bilsa-,  bia-  to  live,  to  remain,  to  continue  in  one  place);  -laoi- 
verbal  suffix  indicating  completed  action,  quotatlve,  1.  e..  the  knowledge  is  not  obtained  by  the  experience 
of  the  speaker,  but  comes  to  him  merely  by  hearsay;  -a  the  usual  suffix  of  the  third  iierson,  -n  (,-kan). 
Is  rarely  used  with  -tsoi  This  may  be  a eontraction  from  -taoi-an(?). 

* wiao'lpini  a place  known  locally  as  Big  Springs,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather 
river,  in  Big  Meadows,  Plumas  county,  California.  I am  unable  to  analyze  this  name  satisfactorily. 

6 he’nantl  on  this  side  of.  Analyzable  as  follows:  he-  a demonstrative  stem  (confined  chiefly  to  the 
northwestern  dialect)  meaning  this;  -nan-  the  nominal  locative  suffix  meaning  from;  probably  from 
-di,  the  general  locative  suffix  at.  in,  etc.:  hence  the  whole  meaning  tiiis-from-at,  a spot  between 


this  and  the  one  spoken  of. 

« ku'mmenim  a houseless  person;  kum-  the  name  applied  to  the  semi-subterranean,  circular,  earth- 
covered  lodges;  -men  the  negative  or  privative  suffix;  to  this  is  then  added  a euphonic  i.  and  finally  the 

subjective  suffix -m  , , 

I hbbo'kbdom  owning  a hark  hut;  kobo'  the  conical  bark  huts  in  which  the  poorer  people  lived;  no  alone 
seems  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  dwelling,  any  sort  of  a shelter  or  house;  -kd  a suffix  very 
commonly  used,  indicating  the  quality  of  possessing,  hence  kobo' ko  having  the  quality  of  posses^ 
ING  A bark  hut;  -do  the  suillx  of  the  present  participle;  -m  the  subjective  suffix.  The  whole  might 

be  rendered  owners  of  a bark  hut.  , 

6 mai'aem  they.  This  is  apparently  a form  synonymous  with  mo'aem  or  moi'aem.  The  final  ra  Is  the 

subjective  suffix.  , . , , 

» amd'ilkan  and  that  one;  ama'  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that,  referring  to  the  old  people,  here  in 
the  subjective  case  ama'm,  the  m being  changed  to  ft  before  k,  In  accordance  with  the  regular  rule  (see 


§ 4.  -kan  and). 

'“so'fi  ONE.  Here  in  objective  case  (cf.  note  1).  - . 

" pa'kilpem  A person  having  a daughter;  pA.po  daughter;  -kii  the  same  as -to,  the  suffix  meaning 
HAVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  POSSESSING;  -pe  the  suflix  Used  generally  to  form  the  nomen  actoris,  etc.; -m 
the  subjective  suffix. 

u mataoi'am  IT  is  related.  This  frequently  appearing  form  seems  to  come  froni  a verbal  stem  ma-  to 
RELATE,  TO  TELL;  -laoi-  the  quotatlve  suffix  of  completed  action;  -a-  the  suflix  of  the  third  person,  gen 
ally  used  with -(sof.  The  use  of -m  here  is  as  yet  not  clear. 

t^ama'dikan  and  at  that  place;  ama'  demonstrative  pronoun  that;  -di  the  locative  suffix  at,  -kan 


1<  moil  THE,  THAT.  Tile  independent  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.  This  Is  used  very  frequently 
almost  as  a demonstrative.  Here  mofl,  instead  of  mom,  because  of  the  following  k 

tikuli  m woman,  girl  (here  subjective).  , . , „„ii„f„~inriiv 

10  opi'kanbenin-t'  every  time,  always.  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  analyze  this  completely  or  satsfac  orfly , 
dpi'  occurring  alone  means  all;  -kan  seems  to  be  derived  from  kant,  meaning  a so  all  each  p-i  ery, 
//is  the  same  as  -pe  (the  p changing  to  b after  n);  the  final  suffix  -ninl  appears  to  have  a temporal  signifi- 
cance; as  also  in  le'woninl  once  in  a while  (from  le'wo  some). 
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kulri'niinamouilieliD'* *^  piye'tonokoin 

cveniner-toward-whcn-  one  who  went 

bathing 

AnnVfikan  ® tu'itsoia.^* 

That  one  and 


so'tiin  kulu'nanainaa't 

one  evening-toward 


almost 

wono'nientsoia.^* 

missed-not,  it  is  said. 


Amfi'nkan  “ neDl'iistsoia.^® 

slept,  it  i.s  said.  That  one  and  dreamed  for  her- 


NeDl'webissim 

Dreaming  kept  on 

iieDl'doni 

dreaming 

Fiye'tonopenkan 
One  Avho  has  gone 
bathing  and 


kakiVnim 

every 

neDfustsoia.^’ 

dreamed  for  her- 
self, it  is  said. 


self,  it  is  said. 

mopi'kno  ” 


po*®  neDl'webissim 

night  dreaming  kept  on  same  one 

Amfi'nkan  ® piye/tonotsoia.^® 

That  one  and  bathing  went,  it 

is  said. 

“ oki'tmenpem  e'kdatsoia.®^  Amtinkan'’  be'nekto®® 

one  not  returning  it  dawned,  it  That  one  and  morning  in 
is  said. 


n kulu'nanamdnihehe'  avhen  it  was  almost  dusk;  kulu'  is  the  usual  term  for  evening,  the  early  part 
of  the  night;  -nano-  a reduplicated  fonn  of  the  locative  suffix  -no,  meaning  toavard;  -moni  a temporal 
suffix  Avlth  the  force  of  when,  after;  hche'.  a suffix  of  somewhat  uncertain  meaning,  usually  indicating 
doubtfulness  or  approximation. 

>*  piye’tonokdm  one  wtio  went  bathing  (from  piye'-,  piye'lo-  to  .swim  or  bathe);  -no  is  probably 
merely  the  verbal  suffix  of  generalized  motion,  although  it  may  perhaps  be  a contraction  from  6' no-  TO  GO, 
TO  TRAVEL,  hence  to  go  to  bathe;  -ko  the  suffix  indicating  having  the  quality  of  possessing;  -m  the 
subjective  suffix,  this  agreeing  in  case  with  the  ama’m  in  ama'ilkan. 

>9  sd'tim  ONE.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  the  girl  or  to  the  evening.  It  is  probably,  however, 
the  former,  as,  if  It  meant  one  evening,  the  close  connection  of  the  two  words  would  lead  to  the  change 
of  the  -m  to  -n 

“ kulu’nanamaa'l.  The  first  portion  of  this  is  identical  with  the  first  portion  of  the  word  in  note  17. 
The  final  suffix  is,  however,  a rather  puzzling  one.  It  would  seem  to  mean  indeed,  thus,  but  its  use  is 
-obscure. 

91  wono'mentsoia  did  not  lose,  miss;  mono'  seems  to  mean  to  lose,  to  miss,  and  must  be  distinguished 
carefully  from  wo' no,  Avhich  means  to  die.  The  -tsoi  is  the  usual  quotatlve,  completed  action,  with  the 
suffixed  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun. 

99  tu'itsoia  SLEPT  (from  the  stem  lu'i-  to  sleep);  -tsoia  (see  above). 

*9  neDl'ustsoia  dreamed  for  herself,  it  is  said;  ntoV  is  a dream,  niDi'm-maidii  is  a dreamer,  one  of 
the  two  classes  of  shamans.  The  use  of  the  reflexive  suffix  -us  here  is  not  wholly  clear.  It  probably  means 
SHE  dreamed  for  HERSELF.  This  construction— a participle  followed  by  a verb,  or  a continuative 
followed  by  a verb — is  one  of  the  most  frequent. 

n niDi'webissim  kept  dreaming.  The  reflexive  is  not  used  in  this  case.  The  suffix  -bissim  is  formed 
from  the  verbal  stem  bis-  to  remain,  to  continue,  and  is  the  usual  continuative  suffix  employed,  giv- 
ing the  sense  of  to  keep  on.  It  is  very  generally  joined  to  the  verbal  stem  by  -we,  Avhich  is  of  uncertain 
meaning. 

99  kakd'nim  every.  A reduplicated  form  of  kani'm  each,  all. 

99  p6  night.  This  term  is  generally  used  in  reference  to  the  whole  period  of  darkness,  or,  if  restricted, 
applies  more  to  the  middle  of  the  night,  po'esto  midnight. 

99  mopi'kno  that  same  one;  mo  is  the  independent  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.  The  suffix 
-pi'kno  seems  to  be  an  Intensive,  and  to  mean  the  same,  the  very.  It  is  here  objective. 

98  niDi'dom  dreaming  (here  the  present  participle,  fonned  with  -dom). 

99  piye'lonotsoia  went  to  bathe,  it  is  said  (cf.  note  18). 

^ piye'lonopeilkan  the  one  avho  had  gone  bathing;  piye’tono-  cf.  note  18;  penff  the  suffix  of  the 
nomen  actoris,  -pern  becoming  -peil  before  k;  the  suffix  -kan  is  the  common  connective. 

» oki'lmenpem  one  not  returning,  okil-  meaning  to  return,  to  arrive  at  a place.  Analyzable, 
perhaps,  into  o-  (an  hypothetical  verbal  stem  connected  with  6-  to  go)  and  -kit  the  regular  directive  suffix 
meaning  down,  down  to.  We  have,  in  addition,  -men  the  negative,  and  -pe  the  suffix  of  the  nomen 
actoris,  with  the  subjective  -m. 

99  e'kdatsoia  it  dawned.  The  verbal  form  ekda-  is  related  closely'  to  eki'  day. 

99  be'neklo  in  the  morning  (sometimes  merely  bc'nek).  The  suffix  -to  In  use  here  Is  obscure.  It  occurs 
in  a number  of  similar  cases,  with  apparently  a temporal  meaning. 
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miiko'^'  halfi'pwetcn  osi'pindom  oki'tsoia.”  Mobft'ikOna 

fish  <'urried  ImviiiK  coinfiiKout  of  Arrived,  it  Her  father  to 

toward  house.  is  said. 

hohu'isitotsoia.®"  Awete'nkaiv'®  bii'sstsoia.^*  Bodoi'kinudom^i  bii'.sstsoia.® 

handed  over  to,  Thus  having  been  stayed  it  is  Sitting  on  ground  remained, 
it  is  suid.  nnd  suid.  it  is  ss.id. 

Aina'm^*  maya'ken^^  tsai'men^^  tseme'npe(m)<‘i  oki'tkOtsoia.'"’ 

That  one  say  they  by  and  by  one  unseen  arriving-guali- 

ty  had,  it  is 
said. 


Pu'iyanan  maya'ken'*^ 

Outside,  from  it  was 


oko'kOinpintsoia.''®  A'nkanim"®  mayfi'ken 

liead  lowered  down  to-  Then  it  was 

ward,  gradually,  it  is 
said. 


mako'  PISH  (here  objective). 

“ hala'pwelen  having  carried.  We  have  here  the  use  of  one  of  the  troublesome  prefix-stems,  ha-. 
Taken  by  itself,  -lap-  is  a verbal  stem  signifying  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees,  or  to  sit,  knees  on 
GROUND.  Combined  with  ha-,  it  means  to  carry,  perhaps  to  drag,  generally  by  a cord  or  rope,  here 
carrying  fish  on  a string.  The  sulTix  -weten  is  a tempo/al  suITix  meaning  after  having. 

^ osi'pindom  coming  out  of  toward  the  house.  The  verbal  stem  here  is  5- to  go,  to  travel,  to 
which  are  added  two  directive  suITixes, -si  out  of  (the  water),  and  -pin  toward.  In  -dom  we-have 
tile  regular  present  participle. 

•>  oki'tsoia  arrived,  came  back.  Okit-  cf.  note  31.  W.hile  this  is  sometimes  heard  oki'Usoia,  as  a rule 
tlie  second  I is  elided. 

“ mobc'ikona  her  father  to.  With  relationship  terms,  the  simple  third  personal  pronoun  is  often 
used  in  place  of  the  regular  possessive  case,  as  here  we  have  mo-  instead  of  moki'.  Be'iko  father  is  appar- 
ently analyzable  into  be’i-,  a stem  meaning  again,  another  (be'im  again;  bi'ibo  another;  be'duki 
new),  and  the  familiar  siilfix  -kb  having  the  quality  of  possessing.  The  final  sulTix  -na  is  the  locative 
suffix  meaning  toward,  expressing  the  motion  of  the  gift  from  the  girl  to  her  father. 

® bohu'isilolsoia  handed  over  to,  it  is  said  In  bo-  another  of  the  prefi.x-stems  appears.  This  usually 
seems  to  signify  actions  done  with  a bulky  or  round  object.  Its  application  here  is  obscure,  un- 
less the  list  is  thought  of  sis  a bulky  thing,  in  which  the  string  on  which  the  fish  are  strung  is  held. 
The  main  stem,  -hui-,  is  uncertain  in  its  meaning,  this  being  the  only  place  where  it  occurs.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  bo-,  however,  it  lias  the  meaning  given  above.  The  suffix  sito  is  one  of  the  directive  verlial 
suffixes,  meaning  across,  over. 

« awete'nkan  and  after  having  been  thus.  All  conjunctions,  except  kan  and,  are  formed  in  Maidu 
from  the  auxiliary  verb  a to  be.  Here  with  the  suffix  -wele(n)  we  get  the  idea  of  sequence,  usually 
expressed  in  English  by  and  then.  The  -kan  is,  of  course,  the  simple  conjunction  and. 

n bddoi'kinudom  sitting.  In  this  case  the  initial  syllable  bo-  is  in  all  probability  the  same  prefix-stem 
which  appeared  in  bohu'isilolsoia,  in  this  case  changed  in  accordance  with  some  obscure  vowel-hannony. 
bo-  as  a simple  verbal  stem  means,  on  the  otherliand.TO  blow,  as  the  wind.  The  prefix-stem  bo-  here  is 
used  as  a stem,  taking  tlie  suffix  -doi,  a verbal  directive  meaning  upward,  and  often  appears  thus  without 
further  addition;  as  bbdoi’Isoia  he  sat.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  idea  of  sitting  comes  from  the  elements  bb- 
and  -doi,  unless  we  assume  tliat  the  idea  is  of  a round  thing  (tlie  knees?)  sticking  up  (as  one  sits  on  one’s 
haunches).  The  suffix  (or  suffixes)  -kind  is  not  clear.  It  is  of  quite  frequent  occurrence,  but  is  still  uncer- 
tain. -dom  is  the  usual  present  participle. 

<2  amii’m  that  one  (subjective  form  of  the  demonstrative). 

« maya’ken  it  was.  This  frequently-appearing  form  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  stem  ma-  to  be, 
with  the  suffix  -yak-,  which  indicates  past  time. 

« isai'men  after  a while.  Derived  from  Isai  another,  and  the  suffix  -men,— not  the  negative,  with 
which  it  is  identical  in  form,  but  a suffix  indicating  time  of,  which  is  used  in  the  names  of  seasons,  etc. 
(yb'men  summer,  flower-time;  ku'mmen  winter,  earth-lodge-time,  1.  e.,  the  period  during  which 
the  people  live  in  the  earth-lodges). 

Iseme'npeim)  one  who  is  not  see.n.  The  verbal  stem  here  is  Ise-  to  see,  with  the  negative  suffix 
-men,  and  the  -pe  of  the  nomen  actoris.  It  would  seem  to  mean,  therefore,  one  not  seeing,  but  is  em- 
phatically declared,  in  this  instance,  to  be  passive.  No  formal  distinction  of  the  passive  has  yet  been 
noted  in  Maidu. 

oki'tkbisoia  had  the  quality  of  arriving,  it  is  said  (from  okii-  to  arrive,  to  reach;  cf.  note 
3i).  The  use  of  the  suffix  -kb  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained. 

« pui'yanan  from  outside;  pui'ya  means,  in  general,  the  outside,  without  the  house.  The  suffix 


-nan  is  the  usual  locative,  meaning  from,  away  from. 

<“  okb'kbinpintsoia  lowered  head  little  by  little  down  toward,  it  is  said.  In  this  instance  we 
have  the  use  of  the  prefix  o-  indicating  actions  done  with  the  head.  The  verbal  stem  is  -kbi-,  meaning  to 
LOWER,  TO  DEPRESS  {kbilsono-  TO  SET,  as  the  sun,  i.  e.,  to  go  down  over  the  edge  of  the  world).  The 
reduplication  of  the  stem  here  Indicates  that  the  action  took  place  slowly  at  Intervals.  The  suffix  -pin 
Is  directive,  meaning  toward  The  n before  the  p is  probably  phonetic. 

« a'nkanim  then.  This  is  a connective  formed  from  the  stem  a-  nnd  the  suffix  -kanim,  meaning  to 
FINISH,  COMPLETE  AN  ACTION. 
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loko'npinwebisdim®“  loko'npinwebissini tsa'nwono®^  t!oiba'douU^ 

crawling  in  kept  crawling  in  kept  one  side  coiling  around 

sfiwo'nona®*  opi'tinodom pu'iyam®®  i'nkina®®  opi'tsipdom.®*  Awete'u®^ 

lire  behind  filling  up  door  base  to  filling  out.  Then 

towards 


inaya'ken^®  kiile'iii®* 

it  was  girl 

tseko'nwebisstsoia.®‘ 

looking-straight  continued, 
it  is  said. 


i'nkinan 

beside,  from 

Ama'm^* 

That  one 


ono'm  sO'ntsedonudom 


head 

bu'ssyatan 

staid  after 
having 


projecting 

lo'ksiptsoia*? 

crawled  out,  it 
is  said. 


Lo'ksipebissim”  tsai'men^^  l5'ksipbo'stsoia“ 

Crawling  out  continued  by  and  by  crawled  wholly  out, 

it  is  said. 


A'nkanim  mo'im 

Then  he 


» loko'npinwebissim  kept  crawli-vo  lsto,  toward.  The  main  stem  here  is  lok-  to  crawl  on  hands 
AND  KNEES,  OR  ON  BELLY  (W'kdoi-tsoia  CRAWLED  UP).  This  Stem  Is  here  apparently  combined  with  dm 
TO  GO,  travel  (from  o,  the  simple  verb  of  movement)  to  form  a compound  verb,  to  go  crawling. 
The  suffi.x  -pin  is  the  regular  directive  meaning  toward,  into  (into  the  house,  toward  the  girl),  whereas 
the -webissim  is  the  continuative  already  explained;  cf.  note  24.  , 

“ tsa'nwono  ON  ONE  side  of  the  house;  Uanr  is  a stem  referring  to  the  side  of  anything,  as  tm'na 
(.Isan'-na)  sideways.  The  suffix  -wono  is  somewhat  puzzling.  There  is  a verbal  suffix  apparently  iden- 
tical, indicating  the  past  participle.  Here,  and  again  a few  words  farther  on,  it  occurs  in  terms  indicating 
the  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  house. 

^Uoibd'dom  coiling  around.  The  verbal  stem  is  hero  tloi-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  to  turn,  as 
in  o'notoitoikom  one  who  is  curly-headed  (o'nd  head).  The  force  ol-ha  is  not  known.  The  final 
suffix  is  the  present  participle  -dom. 


“souio'nona  toward  the  place  opposite  the  door;  sd  is  the  term  for  praE;  the  area  back  of  the 
fire,  i.  0.,  the  other  side  of  the  fire  from  the  door,  is  called  sdwo'no,  and  is  the  place  of  honor.  The  final 
siiffl.x  -na  is  the  locative,  meaning  to,  toward. 

’“opi'tinodom  filling  up.  The  stem  opit-,  meaning  full,  seems  analyzable  into  -pit-,  a stem  entering 
into  several  verbal  forms  (as  hopi't-waitodom  filling  and  bursting;  kapi'tdom  pinching  something 
LIKE  A BERRY  AND  BURSTING  IT),  and  a prcflx(?)  0-  of  Uncertain  meaning,  possibly  the  prefix  o-  indicat- 
ing actions  done  with  the  head  (?).  The  suffix  -ino  following  is  probably  -no,  the  suffix  of  generalized 
motion,  with  a euphonic  i. 

’^pd'iyam  inkina  to  the  threshold;  pu'iya,  meaning  really  the  outside  as  contrasted  with  the 
INTERIOR  OF  THE  HOUSE,  is  Often  uscd  for  THE  DOOR,  that  which  leads  to  the  outside;  -inki  means  the 
BASE,  BOTTOM,  of  a thing;  -no  is  the  locative  toward. 

“ opi'tsipdom  nLLiNO  it  out.  The  stem  here  is  the  same  as  above  (note  54) , with,  however,  a different 
siiifix,  -sip,  moaning  out  of,  out  from.  The  idea  would  seem  to  be  that  of  filling  the  space  so  com- 
pletely as  to  overflow,  as  it  were. 

” awete'n  then;  cf.  note  40. 

“ kiile'm  i’nkinan  from  beside  the  woman.  This  should  probably  bo  written  as  two  words,  although 
in  speech  the  two  nouns  are  very  closely  run  together.  KuW  is  the  usual  term  lor  woman,  and  -nan 
the  locative  meaning  from. 

’‘‘ono'm  head  (the  subjective  form  with  the  -m). 


so'ntsedo'nudom  projecting,  sticking  up.  As  yet  not  analyzed  satisfactorily.  So-  appears  in  a num- 
ber of  verbs  as  a stern  whose  meaning  is  doubtful.  The  -n  is  probably  euphonic,  while  -tse  may  be  the 
common  stem  tse-  to  see.  The  following  suffixes  appear  to  be  -doi,  meaning  upward,  and  the  vague 
suffix  -no  or  -mo,  usually  indicating  simple  motion  {sowe'doitsoia  crawled  upward;  sdwe'kadoidom 
STANDING  upright). 

« tsm'nwebisstsoia  kept  looking  steadily  at,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  tse-  to  see,  which,  with 
the  suffix  -ton  (perhaps  related  to  -koi  away),  has  the  meaning  to  look  at,  to  gaze  on.  The  contin- 
uative suffix  -we'biss  gives  the  idea  of  steadiness  and  fixity  of  gaze. 

'^bu'ssyatan  after  having  stayed.  The  stem  buss-  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  suffix -i/ofan 
IS  best  translated  by  after  having. 

ou“t  nv'w  The  suffix  -sip 

OUT  OF  has  also  already  been  referred  to  in  note  56.  ^ 

^o’ksipebissim  kept  crawling  out.  Here  the  continuative  -rvebissim  is  shortened  to  -ebissim. 



mo’im  HE  (in  the  subjective  form). 
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nio'iiiiui'’’  ^/tnotsoia.®®  Lo'kniitnowe'bissim®” 

wiiter  lo  went  into,  it  Crawling  down  into  continued 


ia  said 

kiile'm  Jiu'sstsoiii  ® 

girl  stayed,  it  is  said 

“Okoi'tiipo’^  aka'naa” 


uni'cli”  hobil'di.^ 

tlils-in  bark-hul-in 

nikr  ” 

“ Let  us  go  away  said  (he)  me-to”  said  she,  it 

is  said. 

“Ama'm^^  be'nek®®  Ono'mfikasi®® 

•‘That  one  to-morrow  go-shali-I 


atsoi'a.” 

said  (the 
father),  it 
is  said. 

aka'nas^'' 

said  (he) 

Ono'bciio®'''’ 

go-ouglit 


lo'kmitsoia.'^®  ^ Atse't’* 

crawled  down  into.  Meanwhile 
it  is  said. 

Tsai'raen  **  wo/yetsoia.” 

By  and  by  spoke,  it  Is  said. 

atsoi'a.”  Arab'ni’®  “Ho”” 

Then  “All 

nght," 

be' nek  Ono'ttipo 

to-morrow  go  away, 
let  us. 


nik”82  iitsoi'a.”  Amo'ni”  raOm®®  ne'nommai'diim*  “He'u®* 

me-to,’’  said  she,  it  Then  he  old  man  “ Yes, 


is  said. 

•saa'”®®  atsoi'a.” 

?"  said  (ho), 

it  is  said. 


AmO'ni” 

Then 


tsai'inen  ** 

by  and  by 


biVssyatan®* 

stayeS  after 
having 


^’’mo'rnna  to  the  water;  mo' mi  is  water.  The  terminal  euphonio  f is  dropped  always  l)efore  loca- 
tive snlTixes  such  as  this;  -na  toward. 

® 'otnotsoia  went  into,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here,  ot-,  is  apparently  a derived  stem  from  the  common 
6-  to  00,  (.May  not  this  be  a contraction  from  omit-  to  go  down  into?)  The  addition  ot  the  suffix  -no 
of  generalized  motion  docs  not  seem  to  add  strength. 

Id'kmitnoice'bissim  kept  crawling  down  into.  We  have  here  the  suffix -mif,  meaning  into,  down 
INTO  A hole,  cavity,  ETC.,  which,  it  was  suggested,  may  appear  in  contracted  form  in  the  preceding 
verl).  Again,  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -no  seems  to  add  little,  although  here  perhaps  emphasizing  the 
continuity  of  the  motion.  In  -wcblssim  we  have,  of  course,  the  usual  continuatlve. 

‘"‘lo'kmitsoia  crawled  dow.n  into,  it  is  said.  Here  -mit-lsoia  coalesces  to  -mitsoia. 
i^tttse't  MEANWHILE.  A connective  formed  from  the  auxiliary  verb  a-  to  be  by  the  temporal  suffix 
■tsel,  meaning  while,  at  the  time  when. 

‘‘^iinl’di  IN  this;  unV  is  the  demonstrative  indicating  objects  near  the  speaker;  -di  is  the  locative 
suffix  meaning  at,  in,  on. 

n we’yetsoia  spoke.  Of  the  many  verbs  of  speaking  or  saying,  we'yen  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  used. 
The  stem  is  in  reality  we-,  often  reduplicated  as  we'wS-.  The  suffix  -ye  is  one  of  those  verlial  suffixes  of 
so  general  a meaning  that  no  definite  translation  can  lie  given  for  them. 

^'okoi'tapb  let  us  go  away.  Here  6-  to  go  is  the  stem,  to  which  is  added  the  directive  suffix  -koi 
AWAY  from;  a further  suffix, -fa,  which  generally  seems  to  indicate  motion  upward  or  along  the  surface 
of  something;  and  finally  the  exhortative  suffix  -pb. 

^^dkd'nas  said.  The  stem  a-  to  s.vy  is  probalily  related  to  the  stem  ma-  of  similar  meaning.  The 
suffix  -kan  is  the  ending  of  the  third  person  of  a verbal  form  (see  § 19,  no.  30).  The  tennlnal  -as  is  the 
Indication  of  the  perfect  tense,  here  suffixed  directly  to  the  verlial  form,  and  not  standing  independent 


(see  § 19,  no.  32).  , 

nikl'\TO)  ME.  Instead  of  the  more  usual  form  of  the  olijective  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  nik, 
what  is  apparently  an  emphatic  form  is  here,  used,  distinguished  from  the  possessive  ni'ki  liy  a different 

accent  and  long  terminal  i.  t t 

n atsoi'a  said,  it  is  said.  The  stem  d-  TO  say  here  takes  the  regular  quotati  ve  past-tense  suffix.  Instead 
of  the  usual  ending  of  the  third  person,  -a,  as  here,  the  form  dlsoi'kan  is  sometimes  used.  As  compared 
with  dkCi'nas  aliovc,  the  position  of  the  tense  and  pronominal  suffixes  is  reversed. 

«omd'ni  then.  Another  connective  formed  from  the  auxiliary  with  the  suffix  -mbni,  apparently  best 
translated  by  WHEN;  hence  when  it  was  so. 


w ho  well!  all  right!  yes!  , j 

w dno'mdkasi  i shall  go.  Here,  from  the  stem  o-,  the  general  verb  to  go,  to  travel,  on^  is  formed, 
of  which  the  form  given  is  the  first  person  singular  ot  the  future,  the  -md  lieing  tto  suffix  of  the  future 
tense,  the  -ka  a suffix  still  somewhat  obscure  (see  § 19,  no.  30),  and  the  -s(i)  the  suffix  of  the  first  person 

singular.  ^ 

«'  ono'tapd  let  us  go  (a  form  parallel  to  dkoi'lapd  [see  note  74],  but  formed  from  ono  -).  , , 

t«  nik  (to)  me.  Here  the  usual  form  of  the  objective  ot  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  used,  instead  of  the 

^Tm6m'^nE*^(Tii^."TL^s^^  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  used  here  as  a demon- 

strative. 

81  he'd  yes!  , , 

» onO'benl  ought  to  go.  The  suffix  -hen  or  -benf  conveys  the  idea  of  mu.st,  olght. 

•«  sad'  (?)  I am  unalde  to  explain  this. 
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Ania'm  ■'* 

That  one 


tii'itsoia.®’ 
slept,  it  is 
stiid. 

rao'i“"  mokI'“” 

him  her 

Anio'ni^®  tsa'nan®® 

Then  on  one  side 


lie'nekto 

morning  in 


water 


heno'tsoia.*® 

wont  to  pet,  it 
is  said. 


Amfi'm« 

That  one 


ye'pi®^  tsetsoi'a.®*  Amo'ni’® 

husband  saw,  it  is  said.  Then 


tsoia.®’  Oki'tweten  ®® 

up  in  arms,  Arrived  after 
it  is  said.  having 

ha'psitotsoia.  ‘®® 

passed  across 
(through),  it  is 
said. 


momi'  hedoi'wet 

water  carried  up 

having 

moml'*®  so'kitsoia.®® 

water  set  down,  it  is 
said. 

AmO'ni  me'datotsoia.'®* 

Then  took,  it  is  said. 


iiiako'®^  pi'luti®® 

fish  many-very 

tsa'nan  ®®  make' 

on  other  fish 

side 

A'nkanim  ‘*® 

Then 


me'tsoia.®^ 

gave,  it  is  said. 

■sO'doi- 

carried 

niako' 

dsli 


Amfi'm 

That  one 


be'nekto 

morning  in 


tseda'bosim  ^®®  kani'm  ‘®® 

breakfasted  all 

completely 

A'nkanim'*®  moka'ndi  tioi'kitsoia.*®® 

Then  same  place  at  coiled  up,  it  is 


bii'sstsoia.  ® 

remained,  it  is 
said. 


said. 


Atse't  ’*  loko'npintsoia.**^ 

Jlcanwhile  crawled  in  toward,  it 
is  .said. 

Sawo'nonaki  opi'tinodom 

Farther  side’s  filling  up 


" tu'itsoia  SLEPT  (from  the  stem  tu'i-  to  sleep).  This  presumably  refers  to  the  girl  only,  although  of 
course  It  might  mean  all  the  persons  in  the  hut. 

® momV  WATER.  The  objective  retains  the  euphonie  i (see  note  67). 

“ Mnd'tsoia  avent  to  get.  As  it  stands,  this  is  obscure.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  it  was  mis- 
heard for  hanO'tsoia,  espeeially  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  form  hldot’-  two  lines  lieyond,  which  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  more  usual  hadoi'-.  It  is  also  possible  that  he-  is  really  correct,  and  is  the  equivalent  of 
ha-,  in  aceordance  with  the  system  of  vowel-shifts  in  prefix-stems.  In  either  event,  the  analysis  is  not  easy, 
as  lia- seems  to  mean  actions  performed  with  the  back  or  shoulder.  With -no,  the  sulTix  of 
motion,  it  seems  to  be  specialized  to  mean  going  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  (on  the  shoulder?). 
The  more  general  use  of  hi-  as  a prefix-stem  is  to  indicate  actions  that  occur  spontaneously. 

mdkV  HER.  This  is  the  regular  possessive  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  in  the  singular,  with  the 
suflix  -ki  (ef.  note  66). 

yi’pi  HUSBAND  (objective). 

Isilsoi'a  saw,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  Isi-,  the  usual  form  for  to  see. 
w pi'fufi  VERY  many;  pi  alone  means  many,  much;  -liUi  is  an  intensive  sulTix  equivalent  to  the.  English 
VERY. 

w me'tsoia  gave.  To  give,  to  hand  to,  to  take,  is  expressed  by  the  stem  me-. 

» tsa'nan  on  one  side  (literally,  from  one  side  tsanrman),  on  the  other  .side.  Tsa’nan  . . . tsa'nan 
ON  this  side  ...  on  that  side. 

^hldoi'wet  having  carried  up  (from  Avator).  The  more  usual  form  is  hadoi'-  to  carry  up,  gener- 
ally on  shoulder  (see  note  89).  The  sufllx  -wet  here  apparently  gives  the  idea  of  sequenee,  in  that, 
after  having  taken  up  in  one  hand  or  on  one  side  the  water,  she  then  took  up  the  load  of  fish  in  the  other. 

« so'doitsoia  carried  up  in  arms.  The  profix-stem  so-  generally  indicates  that  the  action  is  done  Avith 
the  arms:  as  so'doidom  carrying  wood  up;  soha'noyeuT'bissim  kept  lifting  him  about.  The  -doi 
shows  that  the  motion  Avas  up  from  the  water  tOAvard  the  house. 
i»  oki'tweten  after  haahno  arrived  (at  the  house).  See  notes  31,  35. 

M so'kitsoia  SET  doaa'N,  it  is  said.  Here  again  the  prefix-stem  so-  appears,  this  time  Avith  the  suflix  -kit, 
meaning  downward,  i.  e.,  action  Avith  arms  doAA-nAvard,  laying  dOAvn  AVhateA-er  is  being  carried. 

ha'psitotsoia  passed  across,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  hap-,  meaning  to  seize,  to  grip,  to  hold 
firmly;  Avith  the  suffix -sifo  across,  through,  it  comes  to  mean  to  hand  over  to  some  one,  across 
or  through  an  opening,  fire,  etc. 

101  me'datotsoia  TOOK,  IT  IS  SMD.  The  stem  here  is  me-,  apparently  meaning  both  to  give  and  to  take(?). 
The  use  of  -da  here  is  not  clear  entirely.  It  often  means  motion  doavnavard,  and  may  hero  mean  HE 
TOOK  DOAVN,  as  the  girl  passed  the  fish  to  him  through  the  smoke  hole  or  doorAvay.  The  suffix  -to  is  prob- 
ably here  indieative  of  a plural  object;  namely,  the  many  fish  (see  § 21,  no.  45). 

ws  tseda'bosim  wholly  breakfasted;  tseda  is  to  breakfast.  The  suffix -60s  has  already  been  alluded 
to  as  meaning  WHOLLY,  completely.  In  the  present  instance  an  adjectival  form  seems  to  have  been 
made.  It  is  subjective  as  referring  to  they. 

ALL  (subjective). 

■“I  lokd'npintsoia  crawled  in  toward  (he)  (see  note  50). 

I™  SAME  spot;  moka' ni  is  ahvays  given  the  meaning  of  the  same. 

UP  ON  GROUND,  IT  IS  SAID.  The  stem  t.'di-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  has  ahead v 
been  discussed  (see  note  52);  here,  with  the  suffix  -kit  down,  on  the  ground,  it  is  ciearer  than  before 
witn  -no. 

fin  farther  side’s.  As  explained  before  (note  ,53),  sdwo'no  is  the  term  applied  to  the  por- 

lon  of  the  house  opposite  the  door.  With  this  we  have  here  the  locative  suffix  -na,  meaning  toward  , and 

spacf'’^"*^  's  curious,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  word  like 

space,  area,  ought  to  be  understood. 
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pu'iyanaki 

Joorward 

kiile'ni 

girl 


Awete'nkan 

Then  and 


oi)i'tsiptsoia.“'“ 

liiled  completely, 
it  is  Haul. 

i'nkinan  tseko'nwebi.s.stsoia.“^ 

bealde-froin  looked  straight  continually, 

it  is  said. 

ti'ktena  bii'ssdoni  bii'ssweten  lo'ksiptsoia.®® 

little  while  staying  staying  after  ernwleilont,  it  is 

said. 


)o/ibOm  ““ 

again 


niO  111  ‘ 
she  (the) 


lo'k.sipbo'stsoia.®'* 

erawled  wholly  out, 
it  is  said. 

Haiio'leknantefika'doidi 

Honey  Lake  from  country  in 


A'nkanim  ■*® 

Then 

ama'nantcna 

that  from  toward 


Awete'nkan  ‘‘® 

Then  and 

Lo'ksipebissini 

Crawling  out  kept  on 

lOkdo'mitsoia.”'’ 

crawled  up,  it  is  .said. 

ono'doitsoiad'® 

went  off  up,  it  is  .said. 


Aino'nikiin 

118  m 

kiilg'ni 

*®  we'32etsoia.”  “Su**® 

Ono'si”  *** 

Tlien  and 

she  (the) 

girl 

spoke,  it  is  said.  “Well! 

going-I” 

fitsoi'ii.” 

Anio'nikan  ““ 

inO'iin 

neno'm  *** 

“ lie'll” 

fitsoi'a.  ” 

said  (she),  it 

Then  and 

he  (the) 

old  man 

“ Yes" 

said  (he). 

is  .said. 

it  is  said. 

“Ettu'*''’ 

min**'  ba.sa'kO*” 

ya'tisi  ” **® 

atsoi'a. A'nkanim*® 

‘■stop! 

(for)  you  staff 

"make-I " 

said  (he). 

then 

it  is  said. 

basfi'ko 

yii'titsoia. 

**“  A'nkaninkaii*” 

pTwI'  **® 

kan**® 

staff 

made,  it 

Then  and 

roots 

and 

is  said. 

(magic) 

K*  pu'iyanaki  nooRWARO.  .V  similar  oonstruction  to  that  in  note  107.  For  pu'iya,  see  note  55. 

109  opi'tsiptsoia  filled  up  completely,  it  is  said  (see  note  54). 

ui>5?'i567n  again  (from  the  stem  be'i-  meaning  ao.ain,  another,  and  the  suffix  -bo  of  unknown 


meaning). 

m mo'  til  SUE  (that  one).  Subjective  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  here  used  as  liemonstra- 
tive.  Phonetic  change  of  -m  to  -il  Ijefore  k. 

u2  i'nkinan  from  reside;  inki,  meaning  base,  with  the  locative  suffix  -nan,  meaning  from. 
uj  H'kiena  bii'ssdom  staying  a little  while;  tikll  alone  has  the  meaning  of  slightly,  somewhat,  a 
little;  ti'klina  has  a temporal  meaning,  a little  while  (is  this  -na  the  locative?);  the  verbal  stem  is 
biiss- TO  stay,  to  remain,  and  has  here  the  present-participle  suffix, 
m bii'ssweten  after  staying  (from  the  same  stem  biiss-,  with  the  common  suffix  -weten,  meaning 


AFTER.  AFTER  HAVING). 

115  Ib'kdo’nulsoia  cr.awled  up,  it  is  said.  The  directive  suffix  -don  here  also  has  the  general  suffix  of 


motion  -no  (-ml). 

no  Hand'lcknanlenko'doidi  IN  the  Honey  lake  region.  It  is  not  clear  yet  whether  Hand'lek  is  merely 
the  Indian  pronunciation  of  the  English  name,  or  a real  Indian  name  itself,  of  which  the  English  name  is  a 
corruption.  The  suffix  -non  is  the  usual  locative  from,  apparently  meaning  this  side  from,  i.  e.,  be- 
tween here  and  Honey  lake.  The  -te  is  a suffix  of  uncertain  meaning,  apparently  nominalizlng  the  locative 
form  preceding  it.  The  -fl  is  from  -m  before  k,  and  is  the  connective.  KCi'do,  kodo,  is  the  usual  term  lor 
PLACE,  COUNTRY,  WORLD,  and  freiiuently  takes  a euphonic  i before  the  locative  -di  at,  in. 

”1  ama'nantcna  that  place  from  toward;  amd'  the  demonstrative  that,  with  the  locative  -nan 
FROM,  meaning  this  side  op  that  place,  i.  e.,  between  therq  and  here;  the  same  suffix  -te,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding word;  and  finaily  the  iocative  (exactiy  the  reverse  of  -nan)  -na  toward,  i.  e.,  the  snake  crawled  off 


toward  some  spot  between  here  and  Honey  lake. 

us  ono'doitsoia  went  off  up,  it  is  said;  ono-  to  travel,  to  go;  -doi  the  directive  upward  (north  is 
apparently  always  up  to  these  Maidu). 
no  aind'nikan  and  then. 
no  sfi  well!  (an  exclamation). 

m ono'si  1 am  going  (from  the  stem  dno-  to  go,  to  travel).  Here  the  suffix  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  suffixed  directly  to  verbal  stem,  without  the  -ka  which  is  generally  used  (see  § 19,  no.  30). 

in  neno'm  old  man.  Here  apparently  refers  to  one  or  other  of  the  parents;  from  context  later,  this  seems 
to  lie  FATHER.  See  note  2. 
in  ellii'  STOP  A moment!  wait! 

m min  for  you.  The  objective  form  of  the  independent  second  personal  pronoun. 

125  basd'ko  a cane,  staff.  This  appears  to  lie  from  a stem  bos-,  which  seems  to  mean  wide  spreading, 
SPREADING  APART,  from.which.  With  the  suffix  -ko,  we  have  that  which  has  the  quality  of  possess- 

ING  WIDE  SPREAD,  i.  e.,  a Staff,  with  which  one  spreads  out  one's  support.  Here  oi)jective. 

'i»«(I'<Mi  1 am  making.  The  stem  yd-  means  to  create,  to  make  IKo'doydpcm  the  Earth-Maker, 
Creator),  and,  with  the  causative  -ti,  seems  to  mean  about  the  same,  to  prepare,  to 
again,  we  have  the  suffix  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  singular,  without  the  usual  suffix  preceding,  k . 
122  a'nkaniilkan  and  then. 


125  piwV  ROOTS  (ol)jective). 
129  kan  AND. 
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basiVkomostsQ'mdi'^®  wida'tpaitsoia.*®*  odi'knodom 

stall  (cane)  end-on  tied-to,  it  is  said.  "This  arrivintt 

o'lolokdi^**  to'sdadom tsehe'hetsonoweten wodo'niinodom^^^ 


smoke  hole  at  standing  up 

wodo'iukitmaa'nkano 

throw-down-youslmll 

o'lioni'“ 

you  something  you 
mysterious 
with 

aii'n  kano  ” atsoia  ” 

say-you”  said  (he), 

it  is  said. 


looking-over  (into)-after  throwiug-into 

having 

stimo'estodi  ” atsoi'a.”  ‘ Sikti'latset“® 

fireplace-centre-  said  (he),  ‘ Bother-while  (if) 

into”  it  is  said. 

opo'ktibos”M*  Nik®*  sika'lauien' ama''** 

headache  Mo  bother  not’  that 

cause  I may . 

AinO'nikan“®  “He'u”®"*  afcsoi'a.” 

Then  and  “Yes”  said  (she), 

it  is  said. 


Awete'nkan^“ 

Then  and 


ono'doitsoia.”® 

went  off  up,  it  is 
.said. 


130  basd'komostsu'mdi  on  the  end  op  the  staff.  BastVko  staff;  -m  the  connective;  oststl'mi  the  end, 
POINT.  The  locative  -di  has  the  force  of  at,  on. 

131  wida'tpaitsoia  tied  to,  it  is  said.  The  prefix-stem  wi-,  indicating  actions  done  by  force,  generally 
by  pulling,  is  here  combine,d  with  the  stem  -dal-,  which,  in  its  more  common  form,  -dot-,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  has  a meaning  alone  of  to  knock,  apparently,  but  with  wi-  has  the  meaning  to  tie.  The 
suffix  -pai  means  against,  upon,  i.  e.,  to  tie  or  affix  to,  on.  . 

133  ilni'  this  (objective),  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

133  ddi'knodom  arriving,  when  you  arrive  (from  o-  to  go,  and  -dikno  against,  up  against;  hence  to 
REACH,  TO  ARRIVE);  present  participle  suffix  -dom. 

133  o’lolokdi  AT  THE  SMOKE  HOLE.  From  o'loloko  is  the  smoke  hole  of  the  earth-covered  lodge.  The  ter- 
minal euphonic  vowel  (here  o instead  of  the  more  usual  i,  probably  depending  on  vowel-harmony)  is 
dropped  before  the  locative  -di. 

133  to'sdadom  standing  up  (present  participle).  From  tos-  a stem  meaning  to  stand;  the  suffix  -da 
indicates  motion  upward  or  position  aloft;  hence  standing  up  by  the  smoke  hole. 

13»  tsehe'hetsonoweten  after  having  looked  over  into.  From  Isi-.  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  see,  here 
with  a suffix,  -hehe,  which  is  obscure.  The  suffix  -tsono,  however,  is  a common  one,  meaning  over  edge 
I OF,  off  over  down;  hence  to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  smoke  hole  into  the  house.  The  -weten 
I is  the  common  suffix  indicating  after  having. 

■ 131  wodo’minodom  throwing  down  into.  The  prefix-stem  wo-  here  refers  to  the  staff,  as  a long  thing; 

I wodo'm  meaning  to  throw  or  drop  a long  thing.  The  stem  'dom-  is  obscure.  The  directive  suffix 
[ -mi,  meaning  down  into  a hole,  hollow,  etc.,  follows,  witli  the  -no  of  general  motion,  and  the  parti- 
i cipial  (present)  suffix  -dom. 

: 133  wod'o'mkitmad'nkano  you  shall  throw  down.  The  same  stem  as  above;  wddom  here  takes  the  suffix 

I -kit,  meaning  downward,  to  the  ground.  The  future  suffix  -ma  follows,  with  the  regular  ending  of 
the  second  person  coming  last  (see  § 28). 

[ sdmo'estodi  in  the  center  of  the  fireplace;  sa  is  the  term  for  fire;  sdmO'  the  fireplace,  appar- 
3 ently  sd-m-6  fire-stone;  -esto,  often  used  independently,  means  the  center  or  middle  of  anything, 

I here  with  the  locative  -di. 

, 1*  sikd  latset  vihile,  at  the  time  when  he  bothers;  sikd'la-  has  the  meaning  of  to  bother,  to 

I TROUBLE,  to  HURT,  its  analysis  is  not  yet  clear;  si- is  a prefix  of  uncertain  meaning  (si'ifccs-  to  cook, 

; sikeU  to  seize,  etc.).  The  stem  -kal-  is  also  troublesome.  The  temporal  suffix  -Uwl  here  really  gives  the 
idea  of  WHENEVER,  IF. 


Ill  0 honi  AVITH  something  mysterious,  BAD  (magicaily);  d'ho  is  anything  which  is  evil  in  its  effects, 
or  by  magical  means  works  harm  to  a person.  The  instrumentai  suffix  -ni  requires  no  explanation. 

113  opo  ktibos  I MIGHT  MAKE  HEADACHE;  opo'k  is  A HEADACHE  (probably  from  0-,  the  prefix  referring  to 
the  head;  and  -pok-,  meaning  to  strike);  opo'kti-  to  cause  a headache.  The  suffix  -bo  corresponds  to 
our  English  might,  the  s being  the  suffix  of  the  first  person,  without,  in  this  case  again,  the  -ka.  This 
-ka  is,  however,  never  used,  I believe,  after  -bo. 

113  sikd'lamen  don’t  bother,  hurt  (sifca'f-,  cf.  note  140).  The  negative  -men  is  often  used  thus  to  indi- 
cate negative  imperative. 

Ill  dd  nkano  you  say  (from  d-  to  say,  with  the  regular  ending  of  the  second  person). 
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Thero  was  an  old  couple.  They  lived  just  this  side  of  Big  Springs, 
and,  having  no  earth-lodge,  lived  in  a bark  hut.  These  old  people 
had  one  daughter,  who  lived  with  them.  Every  evening,  just  at 
dusk,  she  always  went  bathing,  and  never  missed  a single  night.  One 
night  she  slejjt  and  dreamed  of  something;  dreamed  the  same  thing 
every  night.  Then  one  night  she  went  bathing,  but  did  not  return. 
In  the  morning  she  came  back,  however,  coming  out  of  the  water 
towaixl  the  house,  carrying  fish.  She  handed  the  fish  to  her  father 
and  then  sat  down.  By  and  b}"  a great  snake  came  up  unseen, 
lowered  his  head  through  the  smoke  hole,  and  crawled  in.  He  kept 
crawling  in  and  coiling  around,  till  he  filled  all  the  space,  between  the 
area  back  of  the  fire  and  the  door  on  one  side  of  the  house;  then,  stick- 
ing his  head  up  beside  the  girl,  he  looked  steadily  at  her.  After  a 
while  he  began  to  crawl  out,  and,  crawling  entirely  out,  went  down 
into  the  water  and  disappeared.  Meanwhile  the  girl  stayed  in  the 
house  still.  After  a while  she  spoke,  saying,  “That  person  said  to 
me,  ‘ Let  us  go  away.’  ’’  Then  her  father  said,  “All  right.’’ — “ He  said, 

‘ I shall  go  to-morrow,  let  us  go  away  to-morrow,”’  said  the  girl. 
Then  the  old  man  replied,  “ Yes;  you  ought  to  go.’’  Then  they  slept. 
In  the  morning  the  girl  went  to  get  wtiter.  She  saw  her  husband  the 
snake.  He  gave  her  a great  quantity  of  fish.  Then,  carrying  fish 
on  one  side  and  the  water  on  the  other,  she  came  back  to  the  house. 
When  she  arrived,  she  set  the  water  down  and  passed  the  fish  through 
the  smoke  hole  to  her  father,  who  took  them.  That  morning,  after 
they  had  finished  breakfast,  the  snake  came  again  and  coiled  up  in 
the  same  place  as  before.  He  looked  straight  at  the  girl,  and  then 
crawletl  out  and  went  off  toward  the  country  between  here  and 
Honey  lake.  Then  the  girl  spoke  and  said,  “Well,  I am  going  now.” 
Then  the  old  man  .said,  “Yes.”  Then  he  added,  “Stop  a moment! 
I will  make  a cane  for  you.”  Then  he  made  the  cane  and  fastened 
mamcal  roots  to  the  end  of  it.  “When  you  arrive  at  the  snake’s 
house,  stand  by  the  smoke  hole  and  look  over  into  the  house  and 
throw  this  stair  into  the  center  of  the  fire,”  he  said.  “ ‘ If  you  trouble 
me,  I might  make  your  head  ache  with  something  mysterious. 
Don’t  trouble  me.’  ’^fhat  is  what  you  must  say,  he  saitl.  Then  the 
girl  answered,  “All  right.”  Then  she  went  off  up  north,  after  the 
snake. 
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ALGONQUIAN 

(FOX) 


By  William  Jones 
(Revised  by  Truman  Michelson) 


Introductory  Note 


The  following  sketch  of  the  grammar  of  the  Fox  was  written  by 
Dr.  William  Jones  in  1904:.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
manuscript  Doctor  Jones  was  appointed  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  to  conduct  investigations  among  the  Ojibwa  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  revise  the  Fox 
grammar  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ojibwa  dialect  which 
he  had  acquired. 

Unfortunately  Doctor  ,lones’s  investigations  among  the  Ojibwa 
were  discontinued  before  he  was  able  to  complete  the  scientific 
results  of  his  field-studies,  and  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy,  of 
Chicago.  The  duties  which  he  had  taken  over  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  at  the  time  his  studies  on  the  Algonquian  dialects, 
and  finally  he  fell  a victim  to  his  devotion  to  his  work. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  sketch  of  the  Fox  grammar  was  not 
worked  out  in  such  detail  as  Doctor  Jones  expected.  Meanwhile 
Doctor  Jones’s  collection  of  Fox  texts  were  published  b}*^  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society,  and  Doctor  Truman  Michelson  undertook 
the  task  of  revising  the  essential  features  of  the  grammar  by  a 
comparison  of  Doctor  Jones’s  statements  with  the  material  contained 
in  the  volume  of  texts. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  seemed  best  to  retain  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  material  given  by  Doctor  Jones,  and  Doctor  Michelson  has 
confined  him.self  to  adding  notes  and  discussions  of  doubtful  points 
wherever  it  seemed  necessary.  All  the  references  to  the  printed  series 
of  texts,  the  detailed  analyses  of  examples,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
text  printed  at  the  end  of  the  sketch,  have  been  added  by  Doctor 
Michelson.  Longer  insertions  appear  signed  with  his  initials. 


March,  1910. 


Franz  Boas. 
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§ 1.  THE  DIALECT  OF  THE  FOX 

The  Fox  speak  a dialect  of  the  central  group  of  Algonquian  Indians. 
By  “central  group”  is  meant  the  Algonquian  tribes  that  live  or  have 
lived  about  the  Great  Lakes,  particularly  in  the  adjoining  regions 
west  and  south,  and  now  embraced  by  the  territory  of  the  states  of 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  The 
group  contains  many  dialects,  some  of  which  are  the  Ojibwa,  Ottawa, 
Potawatomi,  Menominee,  Kickapoo,  Sauk  and  Fox. 

The  dialects  present  great  similarity  in  the  absolute  forms  of  many 
words;  but  marked  differences  are  noticed  in  the  spoken  language. 
Some  of  the  differences  are  so  wide  as  to  make  many  of  the  dialects 
mutually  unintelligible.  This  lack  of  mutual  comprehension  is  due 
in  some  measure  to  variations  of  intonation  and  idiom,  and  in  a 
certain  degree  to  slight  differences  of  phonetics  and  grammatical 
forms. 

The  extent  of  diversity  among  the  dialects  varies;  for  instance, 
Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  are  so  closely  related  that  a mem- 
ber of  any  one  of  the  tlnee  experiences  only  slight  difliculty  in  acquir- 
ing a fluent  use  of  the  other’s  dialect.  The  transition  from  Ojibwa, 
Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  to  Menominee  is  wider,  and  it  is  further 
still  to  Kickapoo  and  to  Sauk  and  Fox. 

Some  of  the  dialects,  like  the  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi, 
are  disintegrating.  The  breaking-up  is  not  uniform  throughout  a 
dialect:  it  is  faster  in  the  regions  where  civilized  influences  predomi- 
nate or  play  a controlling  force;  while  the  purer  forms  are  main- 
tained in  the  places  where  ideas  of  the  old-time  life  and  associations 
have  a chance  to  live  and  survive.  The  dialect  of  the  Mexican  band 
of  Kickapoo  is  holding  its  own  with  great  vigor;  but  not  quite  the 
same  can  be  said  for  Menominee  or  Sauk.  Sauk  and  Fox  are  the  same 
speech  with  feeble  diflferences  of  intonation  and  idiom.  Kickapoo 
is  closely  akin  to  both,  but  is  a little  way  removed  from  them  by 
slight  diflferences  of  vocabulary,  intonation,  and  idiom.  The  dialect 
taLn  up  here  is  the  Fox,  which  is  spoken  with  as  much  purity  as 

Kickapoo. 

§ 1 
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The  number  of  the  Foxes  is  nearly  four  hundred,  and  they  live  on 
Iowa  River  at  a place  in  Tama  county,  Iowa.  They  call  themselves 
Meskwa''Tc%  Red-Earth  People,  and  are  known  to  the  Ojibwa 
and  others  of  the  north  as  UtAgdml'g  People  of  the  Other  Shore. 
Among  their  totems  is  an  influential  one  called  the  Fox.  It  is  told 
in  tradition  that  members  of  this  totem  were  the  first  in  the  tribe 
to  meet  the  French;  that  the  strangers  asked  who  they  were,  and 
the  reply  was,  Wd'gd'A^g^  People  of  the  Fox  Clan:  so  thereafter 
the  French  knew  the  whole  tribe  as  Les  Renards,  and  later  the 
English  called  them  Foxes,  a name  which  has  clung  to  them  ever 
since. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-12) 

§ 2.  General  Characteristics 

There  is  a preponderance  of  forward  sounds,  and  a lack  of  sharp 
distinction  between  t,  p,  and  their  parallels  g,  d,  b.  The  first  set 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  unvoiced  sounds:  their  acoustic 
effect  is  a direct  result  of  their  organic  formation.  The  same  is  not 
true  with  the  second  set.  They  form  for  voiced  articulation,  but 
their  acoustic  effect  is  plainly  that  of  surds:  when  the  sonant  effect 
is  caught  by  the  ear,  it  is  of  the  feeblest  sort.  Sometimes  Z is  sub- 
stituted for  n in  careless  speech.  Vowels  are  not  always  distinct, 
especially  when  final.  There  is  weak  distinction  between  w and  y, 
both  as  vowel  and  as  consonant. 

Externally  the  language  gives  an  impression  of  indolence.  The 
lips  are  listless  and  passive.  The  mdening,  protrusion,  and  rounding 
of  lips  are  excessively  weak.  In  speech  the  expiration' of  breath  is 
uncertain;  for  instance,  words  often  begin  with  some  show  of  effort, 
then  decrease  in  force,  and  finally  die  away  in  a lifeless  breath. 
Such  is  one  of  the  tendencies  that  helps  to  make  all  final  vowels 

inaudible:  consequently  modulation  of  the  voice  is  not  always  clear 
and  sharp. 

The  same  indistinctness  and  lack  of  clearness  is  carried  out  in  con- 
tinued discourse,  in  fact  it  is  even  increased.  Enunciation  is  blurred, 
and  sounds  are  elusive,  yet  it  is  possible  to  indicate  something  of  the 
nature  of  length,  force,  and  pitch  of  sounds. 
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§ 3,  Sounds 

Consonants 


The  system  ot  consonants  is  represented  i)}"-  the  following  tabled 


Stop 

Spirant 
and  allricutlve 

Nasal 

Lateral 

Glottal  

s 

t 

- 

- 

Post-palatal 

9 

- 

- 

- 

Palatal 

'k 

- 

- 

- 

Alveolar 

- 

c,  s 

- 

z 

Dental 

t,  't,  d 

ts,  tc 

n 

- 

Labial 

P,  'P,  ^ 

h,  'hw,  y 

m 

® a soft  glottal  stop  resembling  a feeble  whispered  cough.  It  occurs 
before  initial  vowels:  hi'fcd  lacrosse  stick. 

['  intervocalic  is  presumal)ly  aspirant  with  glottal  stricture.  T.  M.] 
' denotes  a whispered  continuant  before  the  articulation  of  Ic,  t,  and  p. 
[The  closure  is  so  gradual  that  the  corresponding  spirant  is 
heard  faintly  before  the  stop,  so  that  the  combination  is  the 
reverse  of  the  fricative.  Thus  apydtC  when  he  c:ame  is  to 
be  pronounced  nearly  as  dfpydtC  with  bilabial  /.  1.  M.] 

It  occurs  also  before  7/. 

Ti  an  aspirate  sound  almost  like  h in  hall,  hail,  hull.  It  is  soft  breath 
with  feeble  friction  passing  the  vocal  chords,  and  continuing  on 


through  the  narrowed  glottis:  nahi'  hey!  listen! 

'h  an  aspirate  of  the  same  origin  as  h,  but  without  an  inner  arrest. 
The  tongue  is  drawn  back  and  raised  high,  making  the  air- 
passage  narrow;  it  has  a sudden  release  at  the  moment  almost 
of  seeming  closure : ma'7iwa'w“  wolf. 
hw  a bilabial,  aspirate  glide,  starting  at  first  like  h,  and  ending  with 
the  air-passage  wider  and  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightly 
lowered : j)o,' nAhwd'w^  he  missed  hitting  him. 

Ic  like  the  7- -sound  in  caw,  crawl.  The  stoppage  makes  and  bursts 
without  delay  on  the  forward  part  of  the  soft  palate:  haho 


hist! 


1 It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  Fox  Texts  d and  t,  g and  k,  b and  p,  often  interchange.  This 
was  undoubtedly  6.  d,  g.  As  an  example  we  may  give  wdpA  wdbA  to  look  at.  T.  m. 
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g a Ar-sound  articulated  in  the  same  position  as  Tc.  But  the  closure 
is  dull  and  sustained,  with  a pause  between  the  stop  and  break, 
leaving  an  acoustic  effect  of  almost  a medial  sonant . d no. 

'Ic  an  outer  it-sound  like  the  one  in  Tceen,  Tceep,  Icey.  The  articula- 
tion is  farther  front  than  for  Ic  or  g.  The  spiritus  asper  is  ^ 
for  a hiss  of  breath  that  escapes  before  complete  closure: 
i''Jcwa'w“  woman. 

c like  the  voiceless  sTi  in  she,  shame,  mash.  The  sibilant  is  made 
with  friction  between  the  tongue  and  upper  alveolar.  The 
opening  is  narrow,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  near  the  lower 
teeth:  cdsA:*  onl}'-. 

s a hissing  surd  articulated  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the 
lower  teeth.  The  air-passage  is  narrow  and  without  stop: 
wd'sesi'^  bull-head. 

tc  like  ch  in  chill,  cheap,  church.  The  articulation  is  with  the  ridge 
of  the  tongue  behind  the  upper  alveolar,  while  the  blade  is 
near  the  lower  alveolar:  tcl'stca'^  or  tdstca'^  heavens  and 
earth! 

t a pure  dental  surd  articulated  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  against 
the  upper  teeth  and  with  sudden  stress : tete'pisd'w'^  he  whirls 
round. 

d a dental  articulated  in  the  same  place  as  t,  but  delayed  and  with 
less  stress.  It  leaves  the  impression  of  almost  a voiced  stop : 
me'ddsw'  ten. 

't  a dental  surd  differing  from  t only  in  the  fact  that  an  audible  hiss 
is  expelled  just  previous  to  a full  stop:  me'Hd^  bow. 

I a lateral  liquid  sometimes  heard  in  careless  speech.  It  often 
replaces  the  nasal  n after  u,  a,  and  the  dull  a.  The  point  of 
the  tongue  articulates  softly  with  the  upper  alveolar,  the  fric- 
tion being  so  slight  that  the  sound  has  much  the  nature  of  a 
vowel.  It  is  like  I in  warlle:  wd'higulu'^'  for  wabigunu'°- 
mouse. 

n not  quite  like  the  n in  English,  the  articulation  being  with  the 
point  of  the  tongue  at  the  base  of  the  upper  teeth:  I. 

m a bilabial  nasal  consonant  like  m in  English:  mx'n“  this. 

p a surd  like  the  sharp  tenuis  p in  English;  it  is  made  with  complete 
closure,  and  the  stop  usually  breaks  with  a slight  puff  of 
breath:  pyd'w°’  he  comes. 
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h a bilabial  stop  with  almost  the  value  of  a sonant;  it  differs  from 
p in  being  dull  and  having  less  stress.  The  lips  close  and  are 
momentarily  sustained,  as  if  for  a sonant,  but  break  the  stop 
with  a breath : wd'bAn*  morning  light. 

'p  like  p,  but  with  the  difference  of  having  first  to  expel  a puff  of 
breath  before  coming  to  complete  closure:  a/'pydtc*  when  he 
came. 

y like  the  voiced  spirant  y in  you,  yes.  It  is  uttered  without  stress: 
wd' tclyd'ni  whence  I came. 

w bilabial  liquid  like  the  English  w in  war,  water:  wdwi'gewd'g^  at 
their  dwelling-place. 

Vowels 

u like  the  vowel-sound  in  words  like  loon,  yule,  you,  and  clue.  It  is 
long  and  slightly  rounded ; the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  high  and 
back,  and  the  lips  and  teeth  have  a thin  opening:  u'wiyd'’* 
somebody. 

u like  the  iz-sound  in  full  and  ioolc.  The  vowel  is  short,  open,  and 
faintly  rounded.  It  is  the  short  of  u:  pyd'tusd'w'^  he  comes 
walking. 

0 like  0 in  words  like  no,  slope,  rose.  The  vowel  is  long  and  slightly  . 
less  rounded  than  u;  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  not  so  high  and 
not  so  far  back  as  for  u:  d'mdw*  honey. 

0 like  0 in  fellow  and  hotel.  It  is  the  short  sound  of  o:  ndtd' gosi'wa 
he  is  heard. 

a like  the  short  vowel-sound  in  words  like  not,  plot,  what.  The 
vowel  suffers  further  shortening  in  final  syllables ; it  is  uttered 
with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  drawn  back;  the  lips  are  passive: 
na'husd'w°'  he  can  walk. 

A like  the  vowel-sound  in  sun,  hut;  it  is  short,  dull,  unrounded,  and 
made  with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightly  lifted  along  the 
front  and  back:  mx'n'  this. 

d as  in  the  broad  vowel-sound  of  words  like  all,  wall,  law,  awe.  The 
ridge  of  the  tongue  is  low,  and  pulled  back  almost  to  the 
uvula;  the  lips  make  a faint  attempt  to  round:  wd'hAmon* 
mirror. 

a like  a in  father,  alms.  The  tongue  lies  low,  back,  and  passive;  the 
lips  open  listlessly  and  only  slightly  apart : mdhAn*  these. 
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d longer  than  the  a in  sham,  alley.  The  a in  German  Bar  is  probably 
more  nearly  akin.  It  is  broad,  and  made  with  the  tongue 
well  forward;  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  slightly  wider  than 
for  a;  the  quantity  is  in  fact  so  long  as  to  be  diphthongal. 
The  first  part  of  the  sound  is  sustained  with  prolonged 
emphasis,  while  the  second  is  blurred  and  falling.  The  char- 
acter of  this  second  sound  depends  upon  the  next  mould  of 
the  voice-passage:  md'ndw'^  there  is  much  of  it. 
e like  the  a-sound  in  tale,  ale,  late.  It  is  made  with  the  ridge  of  the 
tongue  near  the  forward  part  of  the  palate;  the  lips  open  out 
enough  to  separate  at  the  corners,  but  the  rift  there  is  not 
clear  and  sharp:  nahe'*  hark! 

e like  the  vowel-sound  in  men,  led,  let.  It  is  a shorter  sound  of  e: 
pe'm*  oil,  grease. 

I with  much  the  character  of  the  diphthong. in  words  like  see,  sea,  tea, 
key.  It  is  the  most  forward  of  all  the  vowels;  the  opening 
of  the  lips  is  lifeless:  I. 

i like  the  i in  sit,  miss.  Jit.  It  is  the  short  of  1;  it  is  even  shorter  as 
a final  vowel:  di'cimi'tc*  just  as  he  told  me. 

§ 4.  Sound -Clusters 

Consonantic  Clusters 

The  language  is  not  fond  of  consonant-clusters.  In  the  list  that 
follows  are  shown  about  all  of  the  various  combinations.  Most  of 
them  are  with  w and  y,  and  so  are  not  types  of  pure  clusters  of  con- 
sonants : 

Consonant  Combinations 

kw  k.wi'yen^’'  exactly 

gw  d'gw*  no 

'kw  i'kwdw^  woman 

hw  ked''ka\ma'w°'  he  stabs  him 

'hw  ma''h\ydw‘^  wolf 

sw  me'dasTff'  ten 

cw  me'cwd“  rabbit 

tw  A'twl'  ouch 

mw  A'mwdw“  he  eats  him 

nw  no'tenvf*  wind 

pw  pwd'w’  not 
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'jyw  u''\)\vagA^n^  pipe, 

hw  A'h\vatci(]A^n^  roastiiig-spit 

hij  Arckytt'nmA'mw'*  he  liolds  it 

OV  u'gydn^  his  mother 

'laj  a''kydn^  lands 

cy  me'' teyumu'yd'n^  oaks 

my  my d'w^  road 

ny  nyd'w^  four 

j))j  pya'w“  lie  comes 

'■py  a''pyafc*  when  he  comes 

The  followinfj;  true  consonant  ic  clusters  occur: 
sic  ca'sk*  only 
clc  jha' cicki'w^  grass 

stc  tcistcd'*^  my  stars! 

4 

IHphthonys 

Not  more  than  two  vowels  combine  to  form  a diphthong.  Stress 
is  stronger  on  the  leading  member,  and  movement  of  the  voice  is 
downward  from  the  first  to  the  second  vowel. 

ai  like  the  diphthong  in  my,  1;  aiyam  “ opossum 
AX  like  the  diphthong  in  turn  with  the  r slurred;  «/sAi  skin 
ei  like  the  diphthong  in  day,  play;  nailin'  now  then ! 
di'  like  the  diphthong  in  soil,  hoy;  mk'\ndlma''w'^  he  went  at 
him 

..au  like  the  diphthong  in  shout,  hout;  lism  halloo! 

Oil  like  the  diphthong  in  foe,  toe;  pydno'n  come  here! 

§ 5.  Quantity 

Vowels  vary  in  length,  and  in  the  analysis  of  sounds  they  have 
their  phonetic  symbols  indicating  quantity.  A vowel  with  the 
macron  (-)  over  it  is  long,  as  5,  u,  a,  and  f,  and  a vowel  without  the 
sign  is  short.  Some  vowels  are  so  short  that  they  indicate  nothing 
more  than  a faint  puff  of  breath.  The  short,  weak  quantity  is  the 
normal  cpiantity  of  the.  final  vowel,  and  for  that  reason  is  in  superior 
letter,  as  *.  Rhetorical  emphasis  can  render  almost  any  vowel 
l(jng — go  long  that  the  vowel-sound  usually  develops  into  a diph- 
thong, as  dywe'i  why,  no,  of  course!  (from  d'yw‘  no). 

Change  of  quantity  is  often  due  to  position.  Long  vowels  are 
likely  to  suffer  loss  of  quantity  at  the  beginning  of  long  combinations: 
nd''lc°’  AGAIN  becomes  na'lca  in  the  phrase  na  IcatcdmegutdtA  gi  again 
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IT  CERTAINLY  SEEMED  AS  IF.  Long  vowcls  also  shorten  when  placed 
before  a stressed  syllable:  a'^Mg^  on  the  ground  becomes  aldga’U- 
ndhi'tc‘  WHEN  he  looked  down  at  the  ground. 

Diphthongs  undergo  change  of  quantity.  The  accent  of  a diph- 
thong slides  downward  from  the  first  vowel,  and  the  loss  when  it 
comes  is  in  the  breaking-off  of  the  second  member:  a'sa‘  buckskin, 
ne'tasd'm*  my  buckskin. 

Consonants  show  evidence  of  quantity  also.  In  general,  the  quan- 
tity is  short;  but  the  length  of  time  between  the  stop  and  break  in 
g,  d,  and  h,  is  noticeable,  so  much  so  that  the  effect  of  a double  sound 
is  felt.  As  a matter  of  fact,  g stands  for  a double  sound.  The  first 
part  is  an  articulation  for  an  inner  Tc,  and  in  gliding  forward  comes  to 
the  place  for  g where  the  stoppage  breaks.  Assimilation  tends  to 
reduce  the  double  to  a single  sound.  Nasal  sonant  m and  n sound 
double  before  accented  %:  pigeon,  m'na  i. 

A syllable  consists  (1)  of  a single  vowel-sound,  d;  (2)  of  two  or 
more  vowels  joined  together  into  a diphthong,  'waV  what?;  and  (3) 
of  a vowel-sound  in  combination  with  a single  consonant  or  a cluster 
of  consonants,  the  vocalic  sound  always  following  the  consonant: 
nl'tci  MY  KIND..  Two  or  more  vowels  coming  together,  no  two  of 
which  are  in  union  as  a diphthong,  are  broken  by  an  interval  between: 
dhi'owd'tci  so  they  said. 

§ 6.  Stress 

/ 

Force  is  but  another  name  for  stress,  and  indicates  energy.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  the  determination  of  stress 
in  every  instance,  and  it  is  not  always  clear  why  some  syllables  are 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  others.  Generali}^,  in  words  of  two 
syllables,  stress-accent  falls  on  the  first,  thou;  for  -words  of 

three  syllables,  stress  falls  on  the  antepenult,  lcw%'yen°‘  sufficiently. 
Beyond  words  of  three  syllables,  onl}'-  the  semblance  of  a rule  can  be 
suggested.  The  chief  stress  comes  on  the  hrst  or  second  of  the 
initial  syllables,  and  the  secondary  stress  on  the  penult;  the  syllables 
between  follow  either  an  even  level,  or  more  often  a perceptible  rise 
and  fall  alternating  feebly  up  to  the  penult.  In  accordance  with  its 
rising  nature  the  principal  stress  can  be  considered  as  acute  ('),  and 
in  the  same  manner  the  fall  of  the  secondary  stress  can  be  termed  as 
grave  (').  The  sonorous  tone  of  the  voice  on  the  penult  is  marked, 
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due  perhaps  to  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  final,  inarticulate  vowel. 
The  feature  of  the  sonorous  penult  is  apparent  in  extended  combina- 
tions like  phrases  and  sentences,  especially  when  movement  is  swift 
at  the  start,  and,  {gradually  slowing  up  on  the  way,  brings  up  at  the 
syllable  next  to  the  last  with  a sustained  respite  which  ends  with  a 
sudden  break  into  the  final  vowel.  The  arrival  on  the  penult  creates 
one  or  two  effects  according  as  tlie  .syllable  is  long  or  short.  If  the 
quantity  is  long,  the  vowel  is  sung  with  falling  voice;  if  short,  the 
vowel  is  brought  out  with  almost  the  emphasis  of  a primary  stress- 
accent. 

This  makes  a fairly  normal  order  for  stress  in  a single  group  stand- 
ing alone;  but  it  suffers  interference  in  the  spoken  language  where 
the  measure  of  a syllable  for  special  stress  often  becomes  purely 
relative.  The  stress  on  one  syllable  brings  out  a certain  particular 
meaning,  and  on  another  gains  an  effect  of  a different  sort.  Stressing 
the  stem  of  wd'baniinu  look  at  me  exaggerates  the  idea  of  look; 
stressing  the  penult  -mi'-,  the  syllable  of  the  object  pronoun,  centers 
the  attention  on  that  person;  and  stressing  the  final  member  -nu' 
THOU  makes  the  second  personal  subject  pronoun  the  object  of  chief 
concern. 

Special  stress  often  splits  a vocalic  sound  into  two  vowels  of  the 
same  or  a different  kind.  This  is  common  in  the  case  of  pronouns, 
in  words  of  introductive  import,  in  vocatives  of  spirited  address,  and 
in  cries  calling  at  a distance:  i'm*  for  i'n*  that;  naMi'  for  naJii' 
hark;  nenlwetige'i  for  ne'nlweti^g^  oh,  ye  men!  pydgo''^  for  pyd'g'^ 
COME  YE. 

§ 7.  Pitch 

This  Algonquian  dialect  does  not  fall  wholly  in  the  category  of  a 
stressed  language.  Pitch  is  ever  present  in  a level,  rising,  or  falling 
tone.  The  effect  of  pitch  is  strong  in  the  long  vowels  of  the  penult. 
Temperament  and  emotion  bring  out  its  psychological  feature.  For 
instance,  pride  creates  a rising  tone,  and  a feeling  of  remorse  lets  it 
fall.  In  the  sober  moments  of  a sacred  story  the  flow  of  words 
glides  along  in  a musical  tone;  the  intonation  at  times  is  so  level  as 
to  become  a tiresome  monotone;  again  it  is  a succession  of  rises  and 
falls,  now  ascending,  now  descending,  and  with  almost  the  effect  of 
song.  In  general,  the  intonation  of  ordinary  speech  is  on  a middle 
scale.  The  tone  of  men  is  lower  than  that  of  women  and  children. 
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Sound-Changes  (§§  8-12) 

§ 8.  Accretion 

In  the  course  of  word-formation,  phonetic  elements  are  taken  on 
that  have  the  impress  of  mere  accretions.  The  additions  are  the 
result  of  various  causes:  some  are  due  to  reduplication j some  to 
accent;  and  others  act  as  glides  between  vowels,  and  as  connectives 
between  unrelated  portions  of  a word-group.  Instances  of  the  accre- 
tion of  some  of  these  phonetic  elements  are  next  to  be  shown. 

Syllabic  Accretion 

A syllable,  usually  in  the  initial  position,  is  sometimes  repeated  by 
another  which  precedes  and  maintains  the  same  vowel-sound.  The 
repetition  is  in  fact  a reduplication : 

I'ni  w'&ydtu'geme'g'^  and  so  in  truth  it  may  have  been,  for  I'ni 
jMu'geme'g'^ 

It  is  not  always  clear  whether  some  accretions  are  but  glides  pass- 
ing from  one  sound  to  another,  or  only  additions  to  aid  in  maintaining 
stress-accent  on  a particular  syllable.  The  syllable  Tiu  is  a frequent 
accretion  in  dependent  words,  and  occurs  immediately  after  the  tem- 
poral article  d: 

dhugu''lcaMgdwd'tc*  when  they  made  a bridge  is  the  conjunc- 
tive for  lcu''lcaliigd'WA'g*  they  made  a bridge 
dhuke'pishvdtawdJioniwe'tc*  which  they  used  as  a flap  over 
the  entry-way  [cf.  354.22]  is  a subordinate  form  of  Ice'pis- 
Icwdtawd'JidnAmo'g^  they  used  it  for  a flap  over  the 

ENTRANCE 

[I  am  convinced  that  Tin  is  not  a glide  nor  an  addition  to  maintain 
the  stress-accent  on  a particular  syllable,  but  is  to  be  divided  into 
Ji-u,  in  which  ^ is  a glide,  but  u a morphological  element.  In  proof 
of  this  I submit  the  following:  There  is  an  initial  stem  wigi  to 
DWELL  {wige  also;  cf.  Tclwe  beside  Iclwi  [§16]).  Thus  wlgiw°'  he 
dwells  220.22  (-w“  §28).  Observe  that  we  have  vnhuwlgewdtc^  where 
THEY  WERE  TO  LIVE  56.5  (future  conjunctive,  §29)  beside  dhuwlgewdtc 
WHERE  THEY  LIVED  56.23  {for -wotc^;  aorist Conjunctive,  §29) ; dlmvngi- 
wdtc^  WHERE  THEY  LIVED  94.21;  dbmmgiydg  where  we  (excl.)  were 
LIVING  216.1  (aor.  conj.  §29);  ahuiingriic  where  helived  42.20  (§29); 
dbmmginitc'  where  he  was  staying  182.8  (§34) . That  is  to  say,  hu  is 
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found  after  wl-  as  well  as  (i-.  Now,  it  should  Ik*,  observed  that  wo  have 
Im  after  ii-  in  some  stems  regularly;  in  others  it  never  occurs.  As  7t 
is  unquestionably  u.sed  as  a glide,  wo  are  at  once  tempted  to  regard 
the  u as  a morphological  element.  But  a direct  proof  is  'w'imlginitcin^ 
HE  WHO  DWELLED  THERE  80.9,  12,  20;  82.10,  22;  84.10,  21;  80. 2,  20. 
This  form  is  a participial  (§  33),  showing  the  characteristic  change 
of  u to  wii  (§  11).  Hence  the  wd-  points  to  an  initial  u,  which  can 
not  be  a glide,  as  nothing  precedes;  and  h is  absent.  Now,  this  u is 
found  in  a'klwi'^'wlgewdtc^  when  they  went  to  ihve  somewhere 
00.15  (a — wdtc-,  § 29;  kiwi  is  an  extended  form  of  kl,  an  initial  stem 
denoting  indefinite  motion,  § 10;  for  k regularly  after  d). — T.M.] 

Other  additions,  like  h,  w,  y,  are  clearly  glides: 

a'lmtci'ic*’  avhence  he  came,  the  independent  form  of  which  is 

u'tclw'^  HE  CAME  FROM  SOME  PLACE 

a'liundpamiHc^  when  she  took  a husband,  a temporal  form 
for  iind' pdmi\v°^  she  took  a husband 
o'wiw^'n®  his  Avife  (from  owi-Ani) 
o'wi'HdwA'n*  his  brother-in-laAv  (from  owi’’ td-Ani) 
ketdsi'yutd\v"  he  crawls  up  hill  (from  ketasi-utawa) 
kl'ydwd'w"  he  is  jealous  (from  kl-dwdwa) 


Consonantie  Accretion 

A frequent  type  of  accretion  is  w or  y with  k,  forming  a cluster: 

tca''k.wiwind'w°'  he  is  short-horned  (from  tcAgi-windwa) 
tca''kwdpyd'w^  it  is  short  (from  tcAgi-djnjdwi) 
sdsl'  gakyd'w°'  he  scattered  it  (this  is  just  the  same  in  meaning 
as  sdslgd'kdw’') 


Intervocalic  Consonants 

The  most  common  accretion  is  It  falls  in  between  two  voAvels, 
each  of  which  is  part  of  a ilifferent  member  in  a word-group. 

Examples: 

Between  i and  e:  a''kwitopyd'g^  top  of  the  Avater 
BetAA^een  e and  a:  netA'^pAwa'??*  I laugh 
BetAveen  a and  d:  a'wAto'w®  he  carries  it  aAvay 
BetAvecn  d and  u:  2iyii^tusci'w“  he  came  Avalking 
BetAveen  o and  d:  pl'tbin'w°'  he  craAvds  in 

1 I serves  as  a connective  in  an  inanimate  relation,  and  wiU  bo  mentioned  again. 
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[In  so  far  as  -dtd-  is  a secondary  stem  of  the  second  order  (§  19) , 
tlie  -t-  can  not  bean  intervocalic  inserted  phonetically.  The  same 
applies  to  the  s in  -isii-  cited  below. — T.  M.] 

MTien  the  vowel  of  the  second  member  is  i,  then  t usually  becomes  tc: 

Between  % and  i:  pi'tcisa'w"  it  (bird)  flew  in 
Between  a and  i:  tepA''tci[/A'7i‘  cork,  stopper 
Between  d and  i:  Tcugwsi' icisd'^w^'  it  (bird)  tries  to  fly 
Between  d and  i:  Tdw&' icAtah.d''w°'  he  is  lonely 

Sometimes  n has  the  value  of  an  intervocalic  consonant.  It  often 

occurs  immediately  after  the  temporal  particle  d: 

tcd(j&n&'towdtci''g^  people  of  all  languages,  a participial  with 
the  elements  of  tcd'g^  all,  d having  the  force  of  the  relative 
pronoun  who,  and  d'towdwA'g^  they  speak  a language. 
dndpAtAg^  when  he  saw  them  206.18  as  contrasted  with  dtdpd- 
pAtAg  HE  HAD  A FEEBLE  VIEW  OF  IT  IN  THE  DISTANCE  206.16 

[Is  dpA-  TO  SEE  related  with  wdpA-  to  see,  to  look  at? — T.  M.] 

dnd' 'pawdtc*  he  dreamed  206  title;  210.17  (d — tc*  [§  29]) 
contrasted  with  i:7ta’a‘'pawatc*  then  he  had  a dream  212.3; 
ti'a  'pawatc*  she  had  a dream  216.1 

Sometimes  n occurs  between  vowels  much  after  the  fashion  of  t: 

Between  d and  e:  myh'negd'w'*  he  dances  poorly 
Between  d and  e:  upya,'nesiw‘*  he  is  slow 

Between  d and  d:  my&mCpawdV*  he  that  dreamed  an  ill  omen 
TITLE  210;  212,  17,  20;  214.1,  10  (myd  + d' pawd-  to  dream; 
participial  [§  33]) 

See,  also,  212.4,  5,  7,  9,  10;  214.20 
Between  i and  a;  d' peminawAtenAg*  then  he  went  carrying  it  in 
his  hand  194.12  (d—Ag*  [§  29];  pemi- awA-  (dwA)  [§  16];  -t- 
[§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

Between  i and  d:  Tce'tcindprjdydwdtc  when  they  drew  nigh  152.2 
(ke'tci-  intensity;  pyd-  motion  hither;  yd-  to  go;  d — wdtc* 
[§  29];  -*  lost  by  contraction  [§  10]) 

Between  i and  d:  d'icin&pamegutc  as  he  was  thus  seen  76.6  (-tc 
for  -tc*  [§  10];  d—4c*  [§  29];  id-  thus;  dpa-  same  as  dpA  to 
see;  -m-  [§  21] ; -e-  [ § 8]) ; petegindpi'JcAn*  thou  shalt  (not)  look 
behind  at  me  382.9  (peteg*  behind;  -iIcau*  [§  30]) 

[Is  d'pAn&pAmdwdtc  they  lost  sight  of  him  180.19  fora'p^nAna- 
pAindwdtc*  (§  12)?  The  analysis  would  be  d—dwdtc*  (§  29);  pAUA- 
(I  16)  TO  MISS,  TO  FAIL  TO;  dpA-  TO  SEE;  -m-  (§  29).  Similarly 
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a 'pAn&pAtamdtisuyAn^  you  have  been  deprived  of  the  sight  of 
TOUR  BODILY  SELF  382.7  (d — [§  29];  -tisu-  [§39]). — T.  M.] 

While  these  consonants  seem  to  be  inserted  for  purely  phonetic 
reasons,  others,  that  appear  in  similar  positions,  seem  to  have  a 
definite  meaning,  at  least  in  some  cases. 

[Though  I also  think  that  in  a few  cases  intervocalic  consonants 
are  inserted  for  purely  phonetic  reasons,  j'^et  I am  convinced  that  in 
bulk  we  have  to  deal  with  a morphological  element.  Take,  for 
example,  pydtcisdvf'  he  came  in  flight.  Here  -tc-  and  -s-  are 
regarded  as  intervocalics.  Such  is  not  the  case.  It  stands  for 
pydtci  + -isd-  + vf',  as  is  shown  by  pyatcme'tawaw®  he  comes  driv- 
ing THEM  HOME  (§  16).  The  secondary  stem  -ne'lca-  follows 
(§  19)  pydtci-.  A vowel  is  elided  before  another  (§  10);  hence  the 
final  -i  of  pydtci-  is  lost  before  -isd-  (§  19).  Similarly  -te-  seems  to 
be  added  to  pyd-.  Note,  too,  d'pltigdtc^  when  he  entered  the 
LODGE,  compared  with  pitcisdwAg^  they  came  running  in  (pit-: 
pltc-:  pi-  = pydt-:  pydtc-:  pyd-.  In  short,  pltc-  stands  for  pltcir-) . I 
can  not  go  into  this  further  at  present. — T.  M.] 

It  looks  as  if  s plays  the  same  r6le  as  t,  tc,  and  n,  but  on  a smaller 
scale.  Instances  of  its  use  are : 

Between  e and  i:  Asa'wesi'w®  he  is  yellow 

Between  i and  d:  pyd'tcis&'w’^  he  came  in  flight  (isd  [§  19]) 

Between  a and  d:  ne'm.Aso'w'^  he  is  standing  up 

Between  u and  d:  pya'fiisa'w“  he  came  walking  (usd  [§  19]) 

In  these  examples  s has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  notion  of 
animate  being.  It  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  consonant  m is  sometimes  an  intervocalic  element: 

UAndhi' cimd''w'^  he  carefully  lays  him  away 
pA'nem'‘Amw°’  he  dropped  it 

Other  functions  of  m will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

[It  would  seem  that  me  is  substituted  for  m when  a consonant- 
cluster  would  otherwise  be  formed  that  is  foreign  to  the  language. 
(For  such  clusters  as  are  found,  see  § 4.)  Contrast  TcewdpAme  n‘  I 
LOOK  at  thee,  with  newd' pAVciducP  I look  at  him;  dwdpAuidtc  he 
then  looked  at  her  298.20;  note  also  newdpAmegw^  he  looked 
AT  ME  368.19;  contrast  wdpAme'k'^  look  ye  at  him  242.19  with 
wdpArain'^  look  thou  at  me  322.3.  Other  examples  for  7ne  ave 
IcepydtciwdpAmen^  I have  come  to  visit  you  242.11; 
megutc^  was  she  watched  all  the  while  174.17 ; punime  A;“  cease 
DISTURBING  TTTM  (literally,  cease  talking  with  him  [see  § 21])  370.18. 
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There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  a similar  device  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  t and  n,  but  at  present  I have  not  sufficient  ex- 
amples to  show  this  conclusively. 

On  further  investigation  it  appears  that  the  device  of  inserting  a 
vowel  to  prevent  consonant-clusters  foreign  to  the  Fox  runs  through- 
out the  language.  The  vowel  is  usually  e,  but  always  a befoi’e  h 
and  Jiw.  There  is  an  initial  stem  nes  to  kill;  compare  dnesatc'^  then 
HE  KILLED  HIM  (d — dtc^  § 29).  Contrast  this  with  dnesegutc^  then  he 
WAS  SLAIN  {-gu-  sign  of  the  passive  [§  41]);  nesegwd  190.3  he  has 
BEEN  SLAIN  (independent  mode,  aorist,  passive  [§  28];  -wa  lengthened 
for-w“);  ndseguf^  he  who  had  been  slain  190.8  (passive  participi- 
al; -gu-  as  above;  f§  33];  change  of  stem- vowel  of  nes  [§§  11,  33]). 

Other  illustrations  are  Tcuse.guf'  he  was  feared  56.14  (-s-  [§  21]), 
contrasted  with  kusdw'^  he  feared  him  (-aw“  [§  28]),  Icu'tAmw^  he 
pears  it  {'t  [§  21];  -Amvf-  [§28]) ; d'to'kendteTnEN  he  wakened  her 
104.18  (for  -tc‘;  -n-  [§  21];  per  contra  atoMtc^  then  he  woke  up 
168.11);  d'tdgenfdc  he  touched  him  158.5;  miTcemegutcin^  he  by 
WHOM  SHE  WAS  WOOED  142.6  (passive  participial;  ml'k-  [§  16];  -m- 
[§  21];  -gu-  [§  41];  -tcin^  [§  33]);  mikemdu/^  he  wooes  her  (-aw“ 
[§  28]);  dml'kemdtc^  when  he  wooed  her  148.6  (a — dtc^  [§29]); 
kdgendvfi  he  washes  him  (kog-  [§  16];  -dw^  [§  28];  contrast  kdglw'^ 
HE  MIRES) . For  (1  as  the  inserted  vowel  observe  2)ltsJiwdw°^  he  buries 
HIM  {fit-  [§16];  -hv)  [§  21];  -aw®  [§  28]) ; kAsk&TiAmvf'  he  accomplishes 
AN  ACT  {kAsk-  [§16];  -Ti-  [§  21];  -Amw°'  [§  28]);  d' pltaJmdwditc  then 
THEY  buried  HIM  160.2  (a — dwdtc^  [§29];  -*  elided). — T.  M.] 


§ 9.  Vaviation  of  Consonants 

Some  consonants  interchange  one  with  another.  The  process  is 
marked  among  those  with  forward  articulation,  s and  c inter- 
change in : 

me'se'kwd'w^'  she  has  long  hair 
me'caw*  it  is  large 

Mdse'slboW  large  river  (name  for  the  Mississippi) 
me'clmi''n°'  large  fruit  (word  for  apple) 

't  and  c interchange: 

me''tahwd'w’^  he  shot  and  hit  him 
me'cwdw'^  he  shot  and  hit  him 

't  and  s interchange: 

ne''tAmawd'u>°‘  he  killed  him  for  another 
ne'sdw°'  he  killed  him 


[For  the  interchange  of  sonant  and  surd  stops  see  § 


44877°— Bull.  40,  pt  1 — 10- 


3.— T.  M.] 
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§ 10.  Con, traction  ami  Assimilation 


Contraction  is  a frequent  factor  in  sound-change.  Instances  will 
first  be  shown  in  the  case  of  compounds  where  the  process  works 
between  independent  words.  The  final  vowel  of  a word  coalesces 
with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  next,  with  results  like  the  following: 

“-l-d  becomes  a:  nl'nacl'it'^  I in  turn  .(for  a'd^“) 

“ + d becomes  d:  nd''k'd'pya'tc^  again  he  came  (for  nd''lc”-  d''pydtc^) 

' + a becomes  a:  pyd'wAy&yo"^  they  came  to  this  place  (for  pyd'- 
WA(f'  aj/o"*);  na'r/awa'H'w‘  it  is  a sandy  place  (for  nd'gaw' 
a''Hw‘) 

' -f- a becomes  d:  ite' p'dhd'tc*  he  goes  there  (for  i'tep'  d'hdtc^);  nepa.'- 
ndte\p  they  go  to  fetch  water  (for  ne'p^  a'ndte\f) 

'+i  becomes  i:  itA'clw"?  what  does  he  say?  (for 
l'nip[yd'w‘  so  it  was  told  of  yore  (for  ip‘  i'ydw'^) 

' + A becomes  a:  nd'wxsku'P  in  the  center  of  the  fire  (for  nd'w^ 
x'skuV^) ; dywA'mdtci'n^  he  did  not  eat  it  (for  dyw^  Amwdtci'n^) 
‘-t-d  becomes  d:  de'gape'^  and  often  (for  de'g^  a'pe'');  wdtca'gwi 
nend'n  the  reason  why  I did  not  tell  thee  (for  wd'td  agwi'- 
nend'n^) 

*+u  becomes  u:  negutu''kdte'g^  on  one  of  his  feet  (for  ne'gut^ 
W'kdte'g^);  tcl'gepiydgn'tc*  away  from  the  edge  of  the  water  (for 
tcl'gepyd'g^  u'tc*) 


The  two  vowels  in  contact  may  assimilate  into  a diphthong: 


“ + a becomes  aI:  ne'ci'kAiyo"^  alone  here  (for  n^'ci'k^  a'-i/o'*) 


The  result  of  the  assimilation  of  two  vowels  may  produce  a sound 
different  from  either: 


^ + a becomes  d:  pyd'nutAwit&'y^  if  he  should  come  to  me  here 
(for  pyd' nutawi'V^  ^'yo'*) 

* + a becomes  d:  mA'tAci'kitc'd'y^  he  might  overtake  me  here  (for 
niA'tAci'ki'tc^  a'yo'*) 

Contraction  between  contiguous  words  is  usually  in  the  nature  of 
the  first  sound  suffering  loss  either  by  absorption  or  substitution. 
In  much  the  same  way  does  contraction  act  between  members  that 
make  up  a word-group.  But  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  process 
there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty,  which  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  absolute  form  of  each  component ; for  many  mem- 
bers of  a composition  seldom  have  an  independent  use  outside  of  the 
group.  They  occur  in  composition  only,  and  in  such  way  as  to 
adjust  themselves  for  easy  euphony,  and  in  doing  so  often  conceal 
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either  an  initial  or  a final  part.  Nevertheless,  hypothetical  equiva- 
lents are  offered  as  attempts  at  showing  what  the  pure  original  forms 
probably  were.  Hyphens  between  the  parts  mark  the  places  where 
probable  changes  take  their  rise: 

i + e becomes  e:  pe'mcgd'w°'  he  dances  past  (from  pemi-egdw“) 
i + d becomes  d:  7nA'netdwage'n^  sacred  garment  (from  mAnetowi- 
agen^);  co'skwage'n*  smooth  cloth  (from  coskwi-agen*) 
i + a becomes  a:  pema'hogd'w°'  he  swims  past  (hompemi-a7iogdw‘^) ; 

tA'gwahdtd'w'^  he  is  trapping  (from  tagwi-ahdtdw“) 
i + d becomes  d;  mAci'skiwapoW  tea,  i.  e.,  herb  fluid  (from  niA'd- 
skiwi-apdw^);  vncku'papdW  wine,  i.  e.,  sweet  fluid  (from 
pi-apow^) 

i + d becomes  d:  A'nemaskdW  it  fell  the  other  way  (from  Aiiemi- 
dskdw^) 

i + d becomes  d:  ^ie'mbtA'mw^'  she  passes  by  with  a burden  on 
her  back  (from  pem\-6tAmw“) 

i + u becomes  u:  pe'mmd'w<^  he  Avalks  past  (from  pemi-usdw'^) 
i + u becomes  u:  pe' m\itd''w<^  he  crawls  past  (from  pem\-utdw^) 

[On  the  other  hand,  we  find  pemipahdvf-  he  passes  by  on  the  run 
(from  pem\-pdhdvfi) . — -T.  M.] 

Assimilation  occurs  between  sounds  not  contiguous : 

klcvnnl' cvfihd'w^  after  he  had  two  (for  klcinl' c\vihd'w°-) 

§ 11.  Dissimilation, 

Vowels  often  undergo  dissimilation.  A very  common  change  is 
0 or  -li  to  wd.  The  process  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  participles 
from  words  having  o or  as  initial  vowels: 

u'tciw^  he  came  thence;  ^xa'tcW  he  who  came  thence 
u'io'HW  his  land;  wa'td'kimdH'^  he  who  owns  land 
u'gwisA^n^  his  or  her  son;  wa'gwisiH<^  one  who  has  a son 

xi''kdtc>  his  foot;  wa'’toa'“  one  that  has  feet  (name  for  a bake 
oven) 

u wivn  n‘  his  horn;  wa'mmnd'*  one  with  small  horn 
The  vowel  u becomes  wd  when  preceded  by  a consonant: 

kn'sigd^w^  she  plays  at  dice;  kwa'sigd'f^  she  who  plays  at  dice 
mi  he  goes  outside;  nwa'vnwdpe'^  he  always  goes  outside  i 
The  vowel  u can  also  become  wd: 

uwi'gewaW  their  dwelling-place;  wawi'gewdy  at  their  dwelling- 
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[It  should  be  observed  that  ii  appears  as  a under  certain  conditions. 
I can  not  determine  at  present  wlietber  this  is  a phonetic  process  or 
whether  tliere  is  a morphological  significance.  As  an  example  I give 
infAnf  HE  comes;  compare  with  this  apyfitc^  avhen  he  came; 
apyAwdtd  WHEN  they  came;  pyimu'  come  thou!  pyiigd'^  come 
ye!— T.  M.] 

Elision  plays  an  important  part  in  sound-change.  It  occurs  at 
final  and  initial  places  and  at  points  inside  a word-group.  The  places 
where  the  process  happens,  and  the  influences  bringing  it  about,  are 
shown  in  the  examples  to  follow. 

In  some  cases  a vowel  drops  out  and  a vocalic  consonant  as  a glide 
takes  its  place,  the  change  giving  rise  to  a cluster  made  up  of  a con- 
sonant and  a semi-vowel : 

i drops  out;  d'wdpwdgesi'tc^  then  she  began  to  wail  (from 
dwdpi-wdgesitc*) ; d'"kjdwdHc^  and  he  grew  jealous  (from  d'M- 
ydwdtc‘) 

0 drops  out : dwd'vnsvfdHc^  he  singed  his  hair  (for  dwdwlso-wdtc') 
u drops  out:  d'slswd'tc^  she  fried  them  (from  dsisa-'wdtc^) 

Words  sometimes  suffer  loss  of  initial  vowel: 

skotd'^g^  in  the  fire  (for  A'slcotd'g^) 
tdcko'tdmwd'g^  at  their  fire  (for  \\tdck.o'tdm'Wd''g^) 
kwi'gdgo'^  nothing  (for  d'gwigdgd'^) 
nd'gwdtc^  then  he  started  away  (for  d'ndgwd'tc*) 

The  loss  often  includes  both  initial  consonant  and  vowel: 

cwd'cig^  eight  (for  ne' cwdci'g°^) 
akA'nigice'gw^  all  day  long  (for  ne''kAniglce\jw^) 

The  second  member  of  a consonant-cluster  frequently  drops  out: 
d'pd'windwd'tc^  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  d pwd'windwd  tc^) 
pe'mutA'mw^^  he  shot  at  it  (for  pe'mwutA'mw") 

The  elision  of  n takes  place  before  some  formative  elements: 
d'pA'gici'g^  when  it  (a  bird)  alighted  (a  subordinate  form  of 
pA'gici''nw°'  it  [a  bird]  alighted) 

TiAna'7aama'w“  he  laid  him  away  carefully;  nAnd'Uci^nw<^  he 
fixed  a place  to  lie, down 

To  slur  over  a syllable  frequently  brings  about  the  loss  of  the 
syllable.  In  the  instance  below,  the  stressed,  preserved  syllable 
moves  into  the  place  made  vacant,  and  becomes  like  the  vowel  that 
dropped  out: 
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a'c*  take  her  along  (for  a'wAC*) 

d'wdpatA'hogu'tc^  then  he  started  off  carrying  her  on  his  back 
(for  d'wdpawAta'1wguHc'‘) 

The  second  part  of  a stem  often  suffers  loss  from  the,  effect  of 
having  been  slurred  over:  / 

UwAi'yAtcl'tc^  after  he  had  gone  (for  UdwA'iyAtcl'tc^) 
Jcl'Tcekd'nemd'td  after  he  had  learned  who  he  was  (for  ki'cikeJcd'- 
nemdHd) 

d'pwd'ndwdHd  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  d'pwd'windwd'td) 
d'pwd'cAmd'td  when  he  did  not  feed  him  (for  d'pwd'wicAmdHd) 

To  slur  over  part  of  a pronominal  ending  causes  loss  of  sound 
there : 

uwi-nemo"‘  his  sisters-in-law  (for  uwlne'mdha."^) 

Removal  of  the  grave  accent  one  place  forward  causes  elision  of 
final  vowel: 

ne'kA'nitepe"k^  all  night  long  (for  ne'kA'nite'pekl'w^) 

Suflixes  help  to  bring  about  other  changes  in  the  pronominal  end- 
ings. A frequent  sulHx  causing  change  is  -gi:  in  some  instances  it 
denotes  location,  in  others  it  is  the  sign  for  the  animate  plural.  The 
suffix  conveys  other  notions,  and  wherever  it  occurs  some  change 
usually  happens  to  the  terminal  pronoun.  One  is  the  complete  loss 
of  the  possessive  ending  ni  before  the  suffix  with  the  force  of  a locative. 
At  the  same  time  the  vowel  immediately  in  front  of  the  suffix  becomes 
modified : 

o'sAU^  his  father;  d'seg^  at  his  father’s  (lodge) 
u''kdtA^n'  his  foot;  u'^kdie^g^  at  or  on  his  foot 

Another  change  before  -gi  is  that  of  a pronoun  into  an  o or  m with 
the  quantity  sometimes  short,  but  more  often  long.  The  change  is 
usual  if  the  pronoun  follows  a sibilant  or  Z;-sound: 

u'wduA^gw^  hole;  uwd'uAgo'g^  at  the  hole 
ma''ka'k\v^  box;  ma''ka'ku''g^  at  or  in  the  box 
me'tegw'  tree;  me'Hegn'g^  at  the  tree 
kl'cesw’^  sun;  kl'ceso'g^  at  the  sun,  suns 
ne'nuswf’^  buffalo;  ne'nuso'g^  buffaloes 

The  suffix  -gi  affects  inanimate  nouns  ending  in  the  diphthong  ai. 
The  first  vocalic  member  lengthens  into  d,  and  the  second  drops  out: 

u'piskwsL^  bladder ; u'piskw&'g'^  on  or  at  the  bladder 
utA^'wAwgd  ear;  utA'wAg&'g^  at  or  in  the  ear 
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The  change  of  the  pronominal  ending  into  an  o or  u occurs  in  a 
similar  mamier  before  n\  a suffix  sign  of  the  inanimate  plural: 

'li'wdru'grw' hole;  wwa'nA </oV  holes 
ma''ka']cw^  box;  ma''Jca'lc6^n^  boxes 
me''teg\v^  tree;  me''teg6^n*  trees 

A A:-sound  stands  before  the  terminal  wa  of  some  animate  nouns. 
To  shift  an  o into  the  place  of  the  ?/;  is  a device  for  creating  a dimin- 
utive: 

bear;  mA'^kb^  cub 

a'casA:\v“  muskrat;  A'cAsko"°’  a little  muskrat 
ce  gdgw'^  skunk;  ce'gdgo'^  should  be  the  proper  diminutive,  but 
it  happens  to  bo  the  word  for  onion,  while  kitten  skunk 
is  cegd' goha''^ , a sort  of  double  diminutive. 

The  substitution  of  o or  u for  w occurs  with  great  frequency: 

pd'gwdw*  it  is  shallow;  pd'gbne'g^  the  place  of  shallow  water  (the 
name  for  St  Louis) 

nlcwi''kwdWA'g*  two  women;  mc6''kwdwd'w“  he  has  two  wives 
me'ckw*  blood;  me'ckusi'w°'  he  is  red 
vn'pegwd'w^  it  is  blue;  vripe' gusi'w‘^  he  is  blue 

§ 13.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  principal  process  used  for  grammatical  purposes  is  compo- 
sition of  stems.  The  stems  are  almost  tliroughout  of  such  character 
that  they  require  intimate  correlation  with  other  stems,  which  is 
brought  about  by  a complete  coalescence  of  the  group  of  component 
elements.  These  form  a firm  word-unit.  Excepting  a number  of 
particles,  the  word-unit  in  Algonquian  is  so  clearly  defined  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  afe  to  the  limits  of  sentence  and  word.  Phonetic 
influences  between  the  component  elements  are  not  marked. 

The  unit  of  composition  is  always  the  stem,  and  the  word,  even  in 
its  simplest  form,  possesses  always  a number  of  formative  elements 
which  disappear  in  new  compositions.  Examples  of  this  process  are 
the  following: 

pe'ndmu'w°-  he  imitated  the  turkey-call  (from  pendwa-muwa) 
ma''li'wdmu'w°‘  he  imitated  the  cry  of  the  wolf  (from  ma'hwd\v&- 
muwa) 

kluivf gimd' 7nipe'n°‘  thou  wilt  be  our  chief  (ugimdv/^  chief) 
uAtund'hwdtu'g^  he  may  have  sought  for  him  (independent 
mode  riAtu'ndhwdw’^  he  seeks  for  him) 
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pyd'gwdn*  he  must  have  come  (independent  mode  pyd'w‘^  he 
came) 

Most  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  composition  are  so  nearly  of 
the  same  order,  that  we  can  not  properly  speak  of  prefixes  or  suffixes. 
Those  groups  that  may  be  considered  in  a more  specific  sense  as 
o’rammatical  formatives,  such  as  pronouns,  elements  indicating  the 
animate  and  inanimate  groups,  are  largely  suffixed  to  groups  of 
co-ordinate  stems. 

Another  process  extensively  used  by  the  Algonquian  is  reduplica- 
tion, which  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  verb.  It  occurs  with 
a variety  of  meanings. 

Modification  of  the  stem-vowel  plays  also  an  important  part  and 
occurs  in  the  verbal  modes. 

§ 14.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  extended  use  of  composition  of  verbal  stems  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  Algonquian  languages.  These  stems  follow  one 
another  in  definite  order.  A certain  differentiation  of  the  ideas 
expressed  by  initial  stems  and  by  those  following  them,  which  may 
be  designated  as  secondary  stems,  may  be  observed,  although  it  seems 
difficult  to  define  these  groups  of  ideas  with  exactness. 

It  seems  that,  on  the  whole,  initial  stems  predominate  in  the 
expression  of  subjective  activities,  and  that  they  more  definitely  per- 
form the  function  of  verbs ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary  stems 
are  more  intimately  concerned  with  the  objective  relations.  It  is 
true  that  both  initial  and  secondar}^  stems  sometimes  refer  to  similar 
notions,  like  movement  and  space;  but  it  is  possible  to  observe  a 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  reference.  A great  many  initial 
stems  define  movement  with  reference  to  a particular  direction;  as, 
hither,  thither,  roundabout.  Secondary  stems,  on  the  other  hand, 
indicate  movement ; as,  slow,  swift,  or  as  changing  to  rest.  Sec- 
ondary stems  denoting  space  seem  to  lack  extension  in  the  sense  they 
convey;  as,  top,  cavity,  line,  and  terms  indicating  parts  of  the  body. 
Initial  stems  refer  to  space  in  a wide  general  sense;  as,  distance, 
dimension,  immensity,  totality. 

Every  stem  is  stamped  with  the  quality  of  abstract  meaning:  the 
notion  of  some  stems  is  so  vague  and  so  volatile,  as  they  stand  in 
detached  form,  as  to  seem  almost  void  of  tangible  sense.  Some  stems 
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can  be  analyzed  into  elements  that  have  at  most  the  feeblest  kind  of 
sense ; it  is  only  as  they  stand  in  compound  form  that  they  take  on  a 
special  meaning.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  how  these  stems,  so  vairue 
and  subtle  as  they  stand  alone,  came  to  conA’^ey  the  sensuous  notions 
that  they  do  when  thrown  together  into  a group;  how,  for  example, 
an  initial  stem  introduces  a general  notion,  and  forms  a group  com- 
plete in  statement  but  incomplete  in  sense,  as  when  in  composition  it 
terminates  with  only  a pronominal  ending.  Yet  such  a group  can 
be  of  sulliciently  frequent  use  as  to  become  an  idiom;  in  that  case  it 
takes  on  an  added  sense,  which  is  due  not  so  much  perhaps  to  the 
inherent  meaning  of  the  combined  stem  and  pronoun  as  to  an  acquired 
association  mth  a particular  activity.  The  psychological  peculiarity 
of  the  process  is  more  marked  in  the  wider  developments,  as  when 
initial  and  secondary  stems  combine  for  the  larger- groups.  The 
components  seem  to  stand  toward  each  other  in  the  position  of  quali- 
fiers, the  sense  of  one  qualifying  the  sense  of  another  with  an  effect 
of  directing  the  meaning  toward  a particular  direction.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  influence  at  work,  the  result  is  a specialization  of  meaning, 
not  only  of  the  single  member  in  the  group,  but  of  all  the  members  as 
they  stand  together  with  reference  to  one  another.  The  stems  seem 
charged  wdth  a latent  meaning  which  becomes  evident  only  when 
they  appear  in  certain  relations : out  of  those  relations  they  stand  like 
empty  symbols.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  order 
of  stems  in  a group  is  psychologically  fixed.  Some  stems  precede 
and  others  follow,  not  with  a freedom  of  position  and  not  in  a hap- 
hazard manner,  but  Avith  a consecutive  sequence  that  is  maintained 
from  beginning  to  end  A\dth  firm  stability. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  principles  of  composition. 
A general  summary  of  the  process  can  thus  be  put  in  illustration : 

poni  is  an  initial  stem  signifying  no  more,  no  longer:  its 
original  sense  comes  out  best  by  adding  the  terminal  animate 
pronoun,  and  making  po'niwa.  The  group  means  that  one 
has  previously  been  engaged  in  an  activity,  and  has  noAV  come 
into. a state  of  cessation,  making  altogether  a rather  vague 
statement,  as  it  stands  unrelated  to  anything  else.  But  travel 
has  made  a figure  of  speech  of  it,  and  so  it  has  come  to  be  the 
particular  idiom  for  one  camps,  one  goes  into  camp.  So 
much  for  the  simpler  form  of  a combination. 

An  initial  stem,  pAff-,  has  the  general  sense  of  striking  against 
something;  -alcw-  is  a secondary  stem  denoting  resistance, 
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and  so  pAga'^kw-  is  to  strike  against  a resistance.  Tlie 
stem  -tun-  is  a mobile  secondary  stem  denoting  the  special 
notion  of  place  about  a cavity,  and  has  become  a special 
term  indicating  the  place  about  the  mouth;  and  so 
pAgd'^kvntu'nd-  is  to  strike  against  a resistance  at  a 

POINT  ON  THE  MOUTH. 

Again,  -dn-  is  a secondary  co-ordinative  stem,  and  refers  to 
change  from  motion  to  rest,  but  leaves  the  character  and 
the  duration  of  the  change  to  be  inferred  from  the  implica- 
tions of  the  stems  that  precede;  furthermore,  it  indicates  that 
the  performer  is  animate,  and  serves  as  a link  between  the 
terminal  pronoun  and  what  precedes;  and  so  pAgdf'kwit- 
u'ndci'nw°'  is  a definite  statement  meaning  that  one  strikes 
against  a resistance  and  is  brought  for  a time  at  least  to  a 
condition  of  rest.  He  bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  and  he 
BUMPS  HIS  MOUTH  would  be  two  ways  of  putting  the  same 
thing  in  English. 

A rigid  classification  of  the  objective  world  into  things  animate  and 
things  inanimate  underlies  the  whole  structure  of  the  language. 
Thus  the  terminal  -a  indicates  an  object  possessing  the  combined 
qualities  of  life  and  motion,  and  the  terminal  -i  designates  an  object 
without  those  attributes.  Thus : 

pyd'wa,  he  comes;  pyd'migA'twi  it  comes 

i'neni'wa  man,  he  is  a man ; i'neni'wi  bravery,  it  has  the  quality 
of  manhood 

A'nemo^'si  dog;  a''ki  earth 

Every  verb  and  noun  must  fall  in  one  or  the  other  class.  Forms 
ending  in  -a  are  termed  animate,  and  those  ending  in  -i  inanimate. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  opposing  groups  is  not  rigidly  main- 
tained, for  often  an  object  regularly  inanimate  is  personified  as  hav- 
ing  life,  and  so  takes  on  an  animate  form.  But  permanent  forms  of 
lifeless  objects  having  an  animate  ending  can  not  always  be  explained 
by  personification.  The  breaking-do^vn  of  the  contrast  is  best  seen 
in  the  names  of  plants;  logically  they  fall  into  the  inanimate  class, 
but  many  are  used  as  animate  forms,  like  A'damiV  corn,  A'sd7nd'vf^ 
TOBACCO,  me'clmi'n'^  apple. 

The  idea  of  plurality  is  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb. 
Subjective  and  objective  relation  of  the  noun  are  distinguished  by 
separate  endings.  A vocative  and  a locative  case  are  also  expressed. 

In  the  pronoun  the  three  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
person  spoken  of,  are  distinguished,  the  last  of  these  being  divided  into 
an  animate  and  an  inanimate  form.  Exclusive  and  inclusive  plural 
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are  expressed  by  distinct  forms,  the  second  of  which  is  related  to 
the  second  person.  In  the  third  person  a variety  of  forms  occur  by 
means  of  which  the  introduction  of  a new  subject,  and  identity  of 
subject  and  of  possessor  of  object  (Latin  suits  and  ejus),  are  distin- 
guished. 

The  pronouns,  subject  and  object,  as  they  appear  in  transitive 
verbs,  arc  expressed  by  single  forms,  which  it  is  dillicult  to  relate  to 
the  singular  pronominal  forms  of  the  intransitive  verb. 

While  tense  is  very  slightly  developed,  the  pronominal  forms  of 
different  modes  seem  to  be  derived  from  entirely  different  sources 
in  declarative,  subjunctive,  and  potential  forms  of  sentences.  The 
discussion  of  these  forms  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Algonquian  languages. 

In  the  participial  forms,  the  verbal  stem  is  modified  by  change  of 
its  vowel. 

Ideas  of  repetition,  duration,  distribution,  are  expressed  by  means 
of  reduplication. 

A number  of  formative  affixes  convey  certain  notions  of  manner, 
as — 

-tug^  in  'pyd'tug^  he  probably  came,  which  conveys  the  notion 
of  doubt  or  uncertainty;  while  -ape'''  in  pyd'wdpe' ^ he  is  in 
THE  HABIT  OP  COMING,  expresses  the  frequency  or  repetition 
of  an  act 

Formatives  are  also  instrumental,  not  merely  in  the  formation  of 
nouns,  but  in  giving  to  the  nouns  they  form  the  quality  of  distinctive 
designation.  Thus: 

-mina  in  A'dd-mi'n'^  corn  denotes  fruit,  grain,  berry;  and 
-gani  in  pd'sJcesigA'n'  gun  (literally,  exploder)  is  expressive  of 

TOOL,  IMPLEMENT,  INSTRUMENT 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  15-54) 
Composition  (§§  15-24) 

Verbal  Composition  (§§  lo-21) 

§ 16.  TYPES  OF  STEMS 

The  verbs  and  nouns  of  the  Fox  language  are  almost  throughout 
composed  of  a number  of  stems,  the  syntactic  value  of  the  complex 
being  determined  by  a number  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Setting  aside 
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these,  the  component  parts  occur  rarely,  if  at  all,  independently; 
and  only  some  of  those  that  appear  in  initial  position  in  the  verb  are 
capable  of  independent  use.  In  this  respect  they  appear  as  more 
independent  than  the  following  component  elements.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  are  so  numerous  that  it  seems  rather  artificial  to 
designate  them  as  suffixes  of  elements  of  the  first  group.  There  is 
so  much  freedom  in  the  principles  of  composition ; the  significance  of 
the  component  elements  is  such  that  they  limit  one  another;  and 
their  number  is  so  nearly  equal,— that  I have  preferred  to  call  them 
co-ordinate  stems  rather  than  stems  and  suffixes. 

Accordingly  I designate  the  component  parts  of  words  as — , 

1 . Initial  stems. 

2.  Secondary  stems  of  the  first  order. 

3.  Secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

4.  Co-ordinative  stems. 

5.  Instrumental  jmrticles. 

§ 16.  INITIAL  STEMS 

Initial  stems  are  capable  at  times  of  standing  alone,  with  the  office 
of  adverbs.  Some  instances  are — 

u'tc^  whence 
f'c*  hence 
tAgw^  together 

Furthermore,  an  initial  stem  can  enter  into  composition  with  'u,nly 
a formative,  and  express  an  independent  staXement,  though  not 
always  vdth  exact  sense: 

u tciw°'  one  has  come  from  some  place 

Two  or  more  initial  stems  follow  in  a definite  order: 

wa'fusa^w<^  he  begins  to  walk  {wdfi-  to  begin  [ initial  sten,];  -usd- 
to  walk  [secondary  stem]) 

wd'pipyd'tusd^w<^  he  begins  to  approach  on  the  walk  (pya-  move- 
ment hither  [initial  stem  between  wdpi-  and  -usd--  -t-  S 81) 
wa'pipydtcitete'pusd'w<^  he  begins  to  approach  walking  in  a circle 
(tetep- moyement  in  a circle  [new  initial  stem]);  initial  stem 
conveying  the  notion  of  movement  in  a circle 

The  consecutive  order  of  initial  stems  with  reference  to  a secondary 
stem  depends  much  on  the  sort  of  notions  they  convey.  An  initial 
stem  takes  its  place  next  to  a secondary  stem  because  the  notion  it 
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implies  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  combine  easily  with  the  notion  of  a 
secondary  stem  to  form  an  added  sense  of  something  more  definite 
and  restricted.  It  is  as  if  both  initial  and  secondary  stems  were 
modifiers  of  each  other.  An  initial  stem  coming  before  another  initial 
stem  in  combination  with  a secondary  stem  stands  toward  the  group 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  if  the  group  were  a simple  secondary 
stem.  The  place  of  an  initial  stem  is  at  the  point  where  the  idea  it 
expresses  falls  in  most  appropriately  with  the  mental  process  of 
restricting  and  making  more  definite  the  sense  of  the  whole  group. 

[Before  proceeding  to  the  examples  of  initial  stems,  it  seems  to  me 
important  to  point  out  that  a large  proportion  of  them  terminate  in 
i.  Thus  awi-  to  be;  dpi-  to  untie;  aqwi-  to  cover;  Anemi- yon 
way;  Api-  TO  sit;  cawi-  to  do;  hAuemi-  to  continue  to;  kAski-  abil- 
ity; klc\-  completion;  kiwi-  (an  extended  form  of  ki)  movement  in 
AN  INDEFINITE  direction;  ma'toi- futuere ; laaici- TO  move;  indwi- 
TO  GO  to;  meci-  largeness;  nAgi-  to  halt;  pemi-  movement  past; 
pydtci-  (an  extended  form  of  pyd)  movement  hither;  etc.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  this  i is  a morphological  element.  But  it  would 
require  a comparison  with  other  Algonquian  languages  to  determine 
its  precise  value.  It  may  be  added  that  -I  also  occurs  with  the  func- 
tion of  -i,  and  that  the  two  sometimes  interchange.  Apparently  this 
-i  always  drops  out  before  vowels. — T.  M.] 

Following  is  a selection  of  examples  of  initial  stems  which  are  quite 
numerous  and  express  ideas  of  great  variety: 
aski-  early,  soon,  first. 

d'&'s\dmepug  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (a-  temporal  aug- 
ment; me-  initial  stem  common  with  words  for  snow,  ice, 
cold;  me'pu-  to  snow;  -gr  f or  -gi  suffix  with  a location  sense; 
-i  lost  before  initial  vowel  of  following  word) 
dJiB,si<.dnwlg^  while  the  snow  was  first  on  lO.lO  {d-  as  above, 
glide;  -i  of  aski-  lost  before  vowel;  -dnw-  secondary  stem,  de- 
noting state,  condition  ; -gi  as  above) 
cu-  freedom  of  movement,  passage  without  friction  or  impediment. 
cd'pawdw°^  he  cries  out  sending  his  voice  through  space 
edpu' nigA^n^  a needle  (literally,  an  instrument  for  piercing 
through  with  ease) 

cask-  is  used  in  several  ways.  In  a special  sense  it  denotes  hori- 
zontality,  straightness. 
co'ska'A:itsa'w“  he  walks  erect  [-usd  §19] 
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coskd' pydci'nw'^  he  lies  at  full  length  {-cin-  secondary  connective 
stem  [§  20];  -w“  [§  28]) 
co'skdpydW  is  it  straight  (-w*  § 28) 

Another  sense,  closely  related  to  straightness,  is  that  of  smooth- 
ness, LACK  OF  FRICTION,  EASE  OF  MOVEMENT. 
co'skwdw^  it  is  smooth,  slippery 
co'skwici'nw°‘  he  slips  and  falls 
c6'skona'w“  he  slips  hold  of  him 
debskondte  he  slips  hold  of  him  182.11 

hAuenil  to  continue  to. 

aliAnemipyawaic*  he  continued  to  fetch  them  home  38.6  (o-  as 
above;  pyd-  initial  stem  meaning  movement  hither ; -n-  inter- 
vocalic, instrumental  [see  § 21];  -d-  objective  pronominal  cle- 
ment; -tc^  3d  person  singular  subject;  the  form  is  an  aorist 
transitive  conjunctive  [see  § 29]) 

dhAnemincsdic*  he  continued  to  kill  38.5  (d-  as  above;  -nes- 
initial  stem  to  kill;  -d-  objective  pronoun;  tc^  3d  ]ierson  sin- 
gular subject) 

vn\\AnemicimesdnetAmuwdtc  they  will  continue  to  derive  benefit 
from  them  376.10  (-un  — Amuwdtc  [§  29]) 
d\iAne.mumeguwdtc^  they  kept  riiling  192.7 

dhAnemdmuwdtci  they  continued  to  fly  for  their  lives  (-d-  [§  19]; 

-m-  [§§  21,  37];  -«-  _[§  40^  d-^dte^  [§  29]) 
dhAnemi'a'yoslpahdmi'yak^  he  continued  to  climb  up  hurriedly 
96.19 

dhAnemitetepetedsdnite^  he  continued  to  whirl  over  and  over  288.14 
{tetepe-  [for  tetepi-]  allied  with  tetep-  below;  -tc-  [§8] ; -dsd-  from 
-dsd-  [=  -isd  §19];  -nitc^  [§34]) 

pdcdhAneimnekwd' taminitc  gradually  the  sound  grew  faint  348.22 
dhAnemiwdpusdwdtd  then  they  continued  to  start  off  on  a walk 
108.8  (d-as  above;  wdpi-  initial  stem,  meaning  to  begin,  loses 
terminal  i before  vowel;  ^usd-  secondary  stem  of  second  order, 
meaning  locomotion  by  land  with  reference  to  foot 
AND  LEG  [§19];  -wdte^  3d  person  plural  animate  subject;  the 
form  is  an  aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [see  § 29]) 

Am.s7.-(/)-  implies  potency,  ability,  efficiency,  and  gets  the  meaning  of 

SUCCESS,  TRIUMPH,  MASTERY. 

kA'skiAd'w®  he  succeeds  in  buying  him  (-dw“  [§  28]) 
kA'skime7id'w“  he  is  able  to  drink 
kA'skini'mdr?A'mw“  he  can  lift  it  (-amw“  [§  28]) 

IcA'skimd'w®  he  succeeds  in  persuading  him  (--m.- [§  21 .6];  -diy“ 
transitive  independent  mode,  3d  person  singular  animate  sub- 
ject, 3d  person  animate  object  [see  § 28]) 
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IcA'ski nawa'w“  he  can  see  liim  {-naw-  to  see,cf.  dndwdte'  then  [tlie 
man]  saw  174.13;  a pwdvnndwugutc^  but  he  was  not  seen  158.1 ; 
d7idwdwdtcdj)‘^  they  would  see  habitually  182.14) 
d' ■pwdwikaskhnAdanetc‘  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  overtake 
him  168.12 

d' pdnikiiske  tawdwdtc*  they  could  no  longer  hear  their  calls  192.6 
AvI.s(I)-  denotes  the  idea  of  obliteration,  erasure,  viping. 

ka'si/iA'mty“  he  erases  it  {-h-  instrumental  [§  21];  -Amvf^  transi- 
tive aorist,  independent  motle,  3d  person  singular  animate 
subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object  [§  28]) 
kxxsV (iwdlidv)'^  he  wipes  his  own  face 
kasi'f/aci'jzw"  he  wipes  his  own  foot 

An-  indicates  the  general  notion  of  indefinite  movement  round  about, 
here  and  there. 

kvweskdw Agape  ^ they  are  always  off  on  a journey  272.14  (for 
Mwe-see  § 17  end;  -WAg-  kn- -WAg‘  3d  person  plural  animate, 
intransitive  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28];  -dpe'^  frequency 
of  an  act  [§  14  end]) 

ki'wisd'w'^  it  (a  bird)  flies  round  about  {-isd-  [§  19]) 
kVwitcimd'w'^  he  swims  round  about  {-tcim-  [§  19]) 
ki'wesfcd'w“  he  goes  a-journeying  somewhere 
kl'wdmo'w'^  he  sought  safety  here  and  there  (-d-  [§  19] ; -m-  [§§21, 
37]; -o-[§40];  -w“[§28]) 

k\wd'hAmd''w’^  he  went  about  looking  at  one  and  then  another 
{wdJ)A  same  as  wdpA  in  IclmdwiwdpAtapen’^  let  us  go  and  look 
AT  IT  284.8  [mdwi-  below;  Tel — dpena,  § 28] ; alcicitcdgiwdpAmdtc* 
and  after  looking  for  all  [his  ducks]  286.16  [Jclci-  p.  766;  tedgi 
p.  771;  d— dte‘  § 29;  -m-  § 21.6]) 

expresses  the  completion,  the  fulfillment,  of  an  act. 
kl'cdwi'w“  he  has  finished  (a  task,  an  undertaking) 
kl'ccfd'w*  it  is  done  cooking  {td-  secondary  connective  stem,  in- 
animate, signifying  heat  [§  20];  [§  28]) 

kI'ci'fo'w“  he  has  finishetl  making  it 
ki'cip^d'w®  he  has  already  arrived  {pyd-  [§16]) 
k\' cmepohi''W°'  he  has  since  died 

kiQAketdpetawdwdtc^  after  they  had  built  a great  fire  158.21  {-y^dte' 
[§29]) 

klcxklgdnutc  after  the  feast  is  done  156.6 

klcitcdgipyd'nitc  after  their  arrival  90.13  {tedgi  all;  pyd-  to  come; 
-wife*  [§  34]) 

klcdcdgiketemindgatc^  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  them  184.4 
{-gu-  [§  41]) 
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klcinyd'o'gunipwdvnsenitc^  four  days  had  passed  since  he  had 
eaten  182.3  (for  nyd'O'  cf.  nydw^  4 [§  50];  pwd  for  pydwi  not 
[§12];  -wismi  eat;  [§29]) 

d'klcitdgAtAmowdtc*  after  they  have  touched  and  tasted  it  184.17 
(ffl — A-mowatc*  same  as  d — Amowdtci  [§29]) 
klcipydtdmdtc^  after  she  had  fetched  home  her  burden  162.16 
ipyd-  initial  stem  movement  hither;  -t-  [§  8];  -m-  [§§  21,  37]; 
-0-  secondary  stem  expressing  conveyance;  -a-  pronominal 
animate  object;  -<c‘  3d  person  singular  animate  [§  29]) 

7cdg-  refers  to  an  activity  with  a fluid,  most  often  with  water,  in 
which  instance  is  derived  the  idea  of  washing. 

koge'nigd'v)°'  she  is  at  work  washing  clothes  {-gd-  [§  20]) 

kogi'netcd'w°'  he  washes  his  own  hands 

kogena'w“  he  washes  him 

kogige'ndnd'w^'  he  washes  his  own  forehead 

k6'giw“  he  mires  (in  the  mud) 

a'kogenaic  when  he  bathed  her  300.15  (-«-  instrumental;  cf.  also 
§ 8;  d~dtci  [§  29]) 

nd'TcdkogeuAg^  she  also  washed  it  178.21  (for  nait“  dkogeuAg*; 
d—Agi  [§  29]) 

Mvngdtcikogendvf'  you  are  to  clean  it  (the  dog)  well  with  water 
178.15  (kl — dvf'  [§  28]) 

niaivi-  to  go  to. 

klni&'wicicd' pen°'  let  us  go  and  hunt  90.9  {clcd  initial  stem  to 
hunt;  M—pen<^  we  inclusive,  future  independent  mode,  in- 
transitive, used  as  a mild  imperative  [see  §§  28,  35.8]) 
Hmawinepapen^  let  us  go  and  spend  the  night  90.10 
dm&yfinepdwdtc^  they  went  to  a place  where  they  spent  the 
night  30.5  (d — wdtc*  [§  29]) 

dmawi  ketahwdtc*  she  went  to  dig  for  them  152.19  (-Tm-  [S  371* 
d — ate*  [§  29])  ’ 

dmawiga'kenAminitc*  they  started  off  to  peel  bark  150  15 
[§  34]) 

dmawiketcitc*  he  went  to  look  over  the  bank  182.9 
dmawiwdpAmdtc  he  w^ent  to  have  a look  182.7  (a-  temporal  par- 
ticle; wdpA-  same  as  wdbA  cited  under  Jcl-;  -m-  [§  21];  -dtc 
for  -dtc*  transitive  aorist  conjunctive,  3d  person  singular’  ani- 
rnate  subject,  3d  person  animate  object  [§  29]) 
dmawinAndtc*  he  ran  to  catch  him  182.11  (ua-  presumably  the 
same  as  na-  [§  21.8];  -n-  [see  § 21]) 

me-  snow,  ice,  cold. 

a-a-skime'pug  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (explained  under 
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mi  k-  conveys  the  sense  of  occupation,  employment  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  activity. 
lYLi’ke'tcdwi'w^'  he  works,  is  l)usy 

ml' ']s.etA^mw°'  lie  is  occupied  Avith  a piece  of  Avork  {-t-  [§  21];  -Amvf^ 
[§  28])  ^ 

\m'\ieme'‘k‘wdw(i'w^  he  goes  a-Avooing  i^lcwd  [§  18];  -w-  [§  37]) 
mVke'tcihd'w'^  he  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  heal  him 
ml'kwd'nemd^'w^  she  dotes  upon  it— her  child 

uAij{i)~  denotes  the  change  from  an  acthuty  to  a rest,  and  is  best 
translated  by  A\mrds  like  halt,  stop,  pause. 
iiA'gl'R;®  he  stops  moving 

nAgici'nw®  he  halts  on  the  journey  {-cin-  [§  20]) 
nA'gi2ia7io'w“  he  stops  running  {-paho-  secondary  stem  meaning 
RAPID  MOTION  [§  19];  -w®  intransitive  aorist,  independent  mode, 
3d  person  animate  subject  [§  28]) 
tcd(jdi\Ag\(idpdwdt&  they  all  came  to  a halt  50.24  (for  tcdgi  [all] 
a-;  -gdpd-  [§  19];  d — wcdc^  [§  29]) 
dnAgiwdtc  they  stood  50.7  (aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [§  29]) 

ndf/A-  to  folloAv  after. 

dpltcimxgAndtd  Avhen  he  went  in  folloAving  after  it  70.13  (p7i- ini- 
tial stem  meaning  movement  into  an  enclosure;  pitci  a col- 
lateral form  [see  beloAv];  -n-  intervocalic  instrumental;  -d- 
pronominal  object;  -t&  3d  person  singular  animate  subject) 
anagAtAy*  and  he  folloAved  it  (a-  as  before;  -t-  intervocalic  ele- 
ment indicating  that  the  object  is  inanimate,  here  simply  that 
the  verb  is  transitive;  -Ag^  3d  person  singular  animate  sub- 
ject, 3d  person  singular  inanimate  object  [§  29]) 

liAs{i)-  implies  the  notion  of  savift,  lively  contact. 

pA'si/I'j/aViwa'w®  .she  spanks  him 
p a' si' gwd'hwd'w’^  he  slaps  him  in  the  face 
pA'sigv'md^hwd'w"'  he  barely  grazes  his  nose  {-gum-  [§  17]) 
pAsimya'so'w®  it  (an  animate  subject)  fries  {-su-  [§  20]) 
pA'seia'w*  it  is  hot  {-td-  [§  20];  -w*  [§  28]) 

jte'h'tri-  density',  thickness. 

d'pe'kwisasaka'lc'  Avhen  it  Avas  thick  Avith  groA\dli  70.12 

2'}(‘in  {l)~  expresses  the  notion  of  moa'ement  by,  past,  alongside. 
pe'me'Tcd'u)°'  he  passes  by  278.1  (-  kd-  [§  20]) 

pe'mei/a'w®  he  dances  by  280.5  {-egd-  secondary  stem  of  second 
order,  meaning  movement  of  one  in  dancing  [§  19];  -w“  3d 
person  singular  animate,  independent  mode) 
pe'minagra'w®  he  passes  by  a-singing 
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he  passes  by  on  the  run  (,-paho-  secondary  stem  of 
second  order,  denoting  speed  [§  19]) 
pe'mtZ^a'w®  he  crawls  past  {-utd-,  -otd-  to  crawl  [§  19]) 
apomitepilcickahugunitc*  they  went  swimming  by  side  by  side 
184.3  (-hugu-  same  as  -hogo-  [§  19];  -nitc^  [§  34] ) 
pemisaw“  it  [the  swan]  went  flying  past  80.7  (-isd-  secondary  stem 
of  second  order,  expressing  velocity  and  associated  with 

MOTION  THROUGH  THE  AIR  [§  19]) 

It  comes  to  have  the  force  of  an  inchoative. 

pe'm«sa'w“  he  started  off  on  a walk  (-usd-  second  aiy  stem  to 

WALK  [§  19]) 

-pe'mwdgesi'w'^  she  began  to  wail 

d'pemiwdpusdtc^  then  he  started  to  begin  to  walk  194.19  (d-  and 
-td  explained  before;  -wdp-  for  -wdpi-  inception  [§  16];  -usd- 
secondary  stem  of  second  order,  to  walk  [§  19]) 

signifies  movement  hitheravard. 
pya'ip"  he  comes 

pya'tAci'w“  he  fetches  home  game 

pyMe''Jcwdwd'w‘^  he  brings  home  a wife  (-kwd-  woman  [§  18]; 
-w-  [§  37] ) 

PY&' tdskd''w^  it  falls  this  way 

-py'd'tcine''kawd'w‘^  he  comes  ilriving  them  home  (for  pydtci-  cf. 
pUci-  under  jnt-:  -ne'Jca-  [§  19];  -aw“  [§  28]) 

pya'twdwd'migA'tw^  it  comes  a-roaring  (pgdt-  collateral . with 
pyd-;  wdwd  [§  20];  dmigAtW‘'  [§  20];  [§  28]) 

pyanci'u;®  he  has  brought  home  58.5  (-n-  intervocalic;  -d-  3d 
person  singular  animate  object;  -ufi  as  before) 
apyatd  when  he  had  come  68.25  (d — tc'  [§  29]) 

pT(f)-  convej’-s  the  sense  of  movement  into  an  enclosure. 

pi'tase'nw^  it  blows  inside  (-d-  [§  19];  -sen-  [§  20];  [§  28]) 

pl'tcwg«d'w“  he  leads  him  withm 
pI'ta'Awd'w®  he  buries  him  (-7iw-  [§  21];  -dvf'  [§  28]) 
pi'ti<7d'w“  he  enters 

d'-pitciJcawdnitc  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  woods)  70.12 
d'pltigdtc  as  he  entered  326.10  (-gd-  20];  d—tc  [ = tc»  § 29]) 

d pltigAndtc  then  he  took  her  inside  42.20  \.-gA-  A’ariant  of  gd^ 
V -n-  instrumental  [§  21];  d — dte  [§  29]) 

pItdsdwA<7  there  came  running  into  142.10  (-isd-  as  in  pemisaty“; 
-WAg  for  -wAgi  3d  person  plural  animate,  intransitive  inde- 
pendent mode  [§  28]) 
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pon{i)-  also  expresses  the  notion  of  cessation,  but  -with  more  of 
the  idea  of  the  negative  temporal  element  no  more,  no 
longer. 

po'nejrd'w®  he  is  no  longer  dancing  {-egd-  as  before,  p.  768) 

^bne' ndga'w°'  he  has  ceased  singing 
p6nc'scn7/d'w“  he  has  done  eating 
\)6'nepya'w^  he  is  no  longer  a drunkard 
po'nimd'w®  he  has  stopped  talking  to  him  {-m-  [§  21]) 
a [ibmnutawdwdtc  they  stopped  hearing  tlie  sound  152.1 
dgwlpbnVTcdguwdtcin*  never  shall  they  be  left  alone  186.2  {dgvn — 
not  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41];  -wdtci  [§  29]) 
d'pbnlwdtc*  they  halted  164.13,  192.9 

sdf/{i)-  implies  the  notion  of  exposure,  manifestation,  visibility. 
sa'gise'nw*  it  sticks  out  {-sen-  [§  20];  [§  28]) 

s&'gitepdci'nw^  he  lies  covered  all  over  except  at  the  head  {-dn- 
[§  20];  tepd  head;  [§  28]) 

sa'g\vnnd'gdpd'w‘^  but  for  the  tips  of  his  horns,  he  stands  shut  off 
from  view.  [As  wind-  is  a secondary  stem  of  the  first  order 
[§  18]  used  to  designate  A horn,  and  -gdpd-  is  a secondaiy  stem 
of  the  second  order  [§  19]  expressing  perpendicularity,  the 
literal  translation  would  seem  to  be  he  stands  ‘with  his 
horns  exposed. — T.  M.] 

sh'gitepd'Tiogo^w'^  he  floats  with  the  head  only  out  of  the  water 
{-Jiogd-  [§  19]) 

s&'gilcumd'w'^  he  exposes  his  nose  to  view  {-kum-  same  as  -gum- 

[§  18]) 

sA(/{i)-  has  a transitive  force  with  the  meaning  of  seizing  hold. 
sAgecdnd'w^  he  holds  him  by  the  ear  {-cd-  ear  [§  18];  -n-  instru- 
mental [§  21]) 

sAgine''kdnd'w‘^  he  leads  him  by  the  hand  {-ne'ka-  [§  19];  -n- 

[§21]) 

sAgi'pwd'w“  he  bites  hold  of  him  {-jrw-  [§  21]) 

SAgdne'^ kwdnd'‘w‘^  he  grabs  hold  of  him  by  the  hair  (-  kwd-  head 

[§  18])  . . , 

d'pe'kwisas&]<.(i'k^  when  it  was  thick  with  growth  70.12;  {d  k' 

[§  29]) 

dsAgine'kdndtc  he  then  held  her  by  the  hand  134.13  {-n-  [§  21]; 

a—dtc[=  -dtd  § 29];  -nekd-  as  in  dsdgine'k&skdtd  214.10) 
dsAgikdndtc'  she  grabbed  hold  of  one  by  the  leg  292.2 

td{tri)-  has  to  do  Avith  the  sensation  of  physical  pain. 

tii'wite'pdci''nw‘^  he  fell  and  hurt  his  head  {tepd-  head;  -dn-  [§  20]; 
[§  28]) 
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i&'^vitAnA' 8itdgd‘pa''W°'  it  hurts  his  feet  to  stand  {-gapa-  [§  19]) 
t&'we'hwd'w^'  his  head  aches  {-lewd-  head  [§  18]) 

tedf/i  all,  entirely. 

ic&giketenAg'  she  took  off  all  224.1  {n-  [§  21];  a- left  out  [§  12]; 
d—Agi  [§  29]). 

Mciic&gi'pydnitc  after  all  had  arrived  90.13  Qcici-  and  pud-  initial 
stems  [§  16];  -nitc  for  3d  person  plural,  animate  [§34]) 

Ind' tcagipydnitc^  thus  all  had  airrived  172.20  (ind-  thus) 
JclcitcagiJcetemindgutc^  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  all  184.5  (kici 
completion;  gu  [§  41];  u-omitted;  -tc^  [§  29]) 
d tcagesutc^  then  he  was  burnt  all  up  30.3  (sd-  secondary  stem 
meaning  heat,  animate  [§  20]) 

d'icsLgiTidwdt&  they  slew  them  all  8.16,  10.2  (-/i- [§  21];  d—dwdtc^ 
[§  29]) 

tetep-  movement  in  a circle. 

dtei&petcdsatdtc  he  started  himself  a-rolling  288.13 
tetep«sari“  walk  around  in  a circle  376.12  (see  158.1)  {-usd-  sec- 
ondary stem  of  second  order,  meaning  to  walk  [§  19];  -7j,“ 
2d  person  singular  imperative,  intransitive  [§  31]) 
dwdpiieiepusdtc'  he  began  to  walk  around  in  a circle  256.9  (wdpi- 
see  next  stem) 

wdpi'i)-  signifies  the  idea  of  commencement,  inception,  inchoation. 

w&pina'husd'W^  he  is  beginning  to  know  how  to  walk  {nuh  to  know) 
yvapike'miyd'w'^  the  rain  is  beginning  to  fall 

wa'pim'seni'w"  he  is  starting  to  eat  (compare  nlvnsen*  do  let  me 
eat  184.10) 

dyvapd'kwAmAtAg^  he  became  sick  156.9 

wlw&pimAtcaiydvndmegowdtc*  they  shall  begin  to  have  to  ])ut  up  • 
with  their  insolence  184.18  (vn — wdte^  [§  29]) 
dwiipusdtc*  he  started  off  on  a walk  126.3,  23'  278.8'  280*^ 
(-lisa- [§  19];  d— [§  29]) 

utri-  whence,  away  from. 

vf  UGikesiydgicisdwd  whence  the  cold  came,  then  he  speeds  to  70.14 
(change  of  vowel  u to  wd  on  account  of  participial  form- 
analyzed  in  note  21,  p.  869).  ’ 

utciR;dp«  from  this  time  on  34.14  (literally,  beginning  whence- 
wdpi-  see  preceding  stem)  ’ 

tvi-  expresses  the  sense  of  accompaniment,  association,  companion- 
ship. 

wI'(Zdmd'w“  he  accompanies  him  {-d-  for  -t-;  see  below) 

'wi'tcdwd'w’^  he  goes  along,  too 
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wi''pamd'w“  he  sleeps  with  him 

v,'l' puma'w"  he  eats  with  him  {pu-  [§  2 1] ; -m-  [§  § 2 1 , 37] ; -dw®  [§  28]) 
'Vfl''lcumd'w°'  he  invites  him  to  the  feast 

yntdmdtcin*  him  whom  he  accompanied  70.14  (see  text  at  end) 
ynpumin'^  eat  thou  with  me  2G6.19  (/w-  act  done  with  mouth 
[§21];  -rn-  indicates  animate  object  [§  § 21, 37] ; imperative, 
2d  person  singular  subject,  1st  person  singular  object  [§  31]) 

pep-  winter,  snow,  cold. 

a'pepo;7^  in  the  winter-time  150.5  (ii'pepogr  70.10;  13G.3  is  the  same 
form  with  elision  of  final  vowel  before  initial  vowel  [see  text 
at  end;  also  §§  12,  42]) 

As‘  the  small  number  of  initial  stems  given  by  Dr.  Jones  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance,  I take  the 
liberty  of  inserting  here  a hundred  odd  new  examples  taken  from  his 
Fox  Texts,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  English  alphabet.  For  this 
purpose  a,  d,  A,  d,  d,  follow  each  other  in  this  order.  I would  remind 
the  reader  that  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  these  vowels, 
especially  between  a and  a:  d and  a.  fldie  variation  of  a and  d is 
slight;  that  of  d and  d <loes  not  seem  to  occur.  The  sound  pro- 
nounced was  undoubtedly  the  same  in  any  given  fluctuation;  Dr. 
Jones  simply  has  recorded  the  sounds  as  he  heard  them  at  a given 
time.  Examples  follow: 

a'tetcd-  distant. 

a-a-te'tciHwesfcdfc‘hewenton  a distant  journey  74.5  (d — tc^  [§  29]; 
Tclwe-  [§  17],  allied  to  Tciwi-  [see  under  H-  above];  -sk-  [§  21]; 
-d-  [§  19]) 

a'tetcadd^c*  she  went  far  away  38.1  (d-  dropped  [§  12];  d — te* 
[§  29] ; M-  from  M-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  go) 
A'te'tc&wlgiwdtd  they  lived  far  away  1G0.14  (d-  dropped  [§  12]; 
vngi  is  an  initial  stem,  to  dwell) 

awi-  to  be. 

awimic*  they  were.  50. 18  (d-  lost  [§  12];  -ni-  [§  34];  hence  -tc* 
[§  29]  may  be  used  for  a jihiral) 

&\ntcig^  they  who  were  358.8  (participial;  -tcig*  [§  33]) 
awiydTi*  where  I am  36G.2  (for  d'dwiydin}',  d ydn'^  [§  29]) 

dtnJi-  to  move. 

nd'fcdAamlwd^c*  again  they  moved  on  1GG.12  (for  ndk"  d-  [§  10]. 
-h-  a glide  [§  8];  d — wdtc'^  [§  29]) 


§ 16 


’ From  here  lo  p.  793,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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api  to  untie. 

apinai^Amw“  she  unties  it  162.2  {-Amw°‘  [§  28]) 

aTpinaJiAmwdpe' she  always  unties  it  162.3  (for  -Arhw°' d-  [§  10]; 
-ape'"[§  14]) 

dhdpUiAg  then  he  untied  it  334.16  (for  d — Ag^  [§  29];  -*  lost  before 
an  initial  vowel  [§  10];  -h-  first  time  a glide  [§  8];  second 
time  instrumental  [§  21]) 

See  also  160.19;  170.4;  172.10,  14;  290.22,  25;  292.5 
dtvA-  to  carry  away. 

dwAndwAg^  they  were  carrying  them  away  198.5  {-n-  [§  21]; 
-dWAg‘  [§  28]) 

dhdwAnetc^  then  they  were  carried  away  26.3  (d — eic^  [5  41];  -h-  a 
glide  [§  8];  [§  21]) 

dwdpi’d'WAtowdtc  they  set  to  work  carr^^ing  it  212.21  (d — wdtc^ 
[§  29];  lost  by  contraction  [§  10];  wdpi-  an  initial  stem,  to 
begin;  -to-  [§  37]) 

vnhayv&tdydn’^  I would  have  taken  it  with  me  230.12  (for  vn- 
with  the  subjunctive  see  my  note  [§  29];  -h-  [§  8];  -to-  [§  37]; 
-ydn'^  [§  29]) 

dhawAndtc  she  took  him  38.2  (for  d — dtc*  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§  10];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  162.15;  164.7,  8,  9;  166.1;  224.18;  230.12;  246.24; 

348.9,  etc. 

A(/dsi-  to  climb. 

vnhAgosiydn*  I shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19  (wi — ydn* 
[§  29];  -h-[§  8]) 

dhAgosJtc  he  climbed  up  94.16  (for  d—tc*  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§  10];  -7i-il  8]) 

See  also  96.19;  274.24 

AcAtn-  to  give  to  eat. 

ACAmi  give  it  to  him  to  eat  252.1  {-i  [§  31]) 

d-A-CAmegutc  then  he  was  given  food  to  eat  70.2  (ford — tc'  [§  29] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

See  also  14.19;  106.1;  256.12 

Agwi-  to  cover. 

Agwi^e't“  cover  him  up  294.18  (-7i-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  [§  31]) 

vnhagwitcin^  for  him  to  cover  himself  with  294.21  (evidently  a 
participial;  see  § 34  near  the  end;  -7i-  is  a glide  [§  8];  is 
irregular,  as  is  its  use  with  the  subjunctive;  see  my  note  to  § 29) 
Amw-  to  eat. 

Amwitd  he  that  eats  me  272.19;  274.3,  7,  12  (for  -ita  [§  33]) 

§ 16 
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a'Amwaic*  tlien  he  ate  him  274.15  (a — dte^  [§  29]) 
iviJiAmwAgetc^  we  (excl.)  shall  eat  him  58.11  {wl — Agetc^  [§  29]; 
-h-  [§  8]) 

IddAmvfi'kAn^  don’t  eat  me  96.4  (for  a-;  -i'lcAn'  [§  30]) 

See  also  26.10;  58.24;  96.10,  11,  17;  166.3;  266.20;  274.5; 

330.22 

Anemi-  you  way. 

Auemiam^r"  go  ahead  and  hunt  for  game  294.8  {cied-  from  clcd- 
to  hunt  for  game;  -g^  [§  31  ]) 

dhAnemApitc*  there  he  sat  down  352.24  (a — <c*  [§  29];  Auem-  for 
Anemi-  [§  10];  a^v-  is  an  initial  stem,  to  sit;  -li-  [§  8]) 

A to  sit. 

wihAi>itc*  he  shall  sit  16.18  (vn — tc^  [§  29];  -h-  [§  8]) 
nemenwAp*  I am  content  to  sit  down  370.12  (ne-  [§  28];  menw- 
is  an  initial  stem  denoting  pleasure) 

/i.Aphc®  let  him  be  seated  370.11  (Ji-  is  glide  [§  8]  after  a final 
vowel;  -tc^  [§  31]) 

dtcltAhW  he  sat  down  172.15  (a — fc‘ [§  29];  for  confusion  of  h 
and  p see  § 3) 

See  also  370.7,  8,  9;  316.16 

Askwi-  to  save. 

d-  Askwinesdte^  he  saved  them  from  killing  8.12  (a — dte*  [§  29];  nes- 
is  an  initial  stem,  to  kill) 

AskunAmdn*  I saved  it  (ior  d' a skunAnmn^-,  d — Airuin'  [§  29];  -ti- 
for  -wi-  f§  12];  -ri-  [§  211) 

cdifiv-  to  be  unwilling. 

ded^wdnemute^  he  was  unwilling  24.22  (a  tc*  [§  29];  -dne-  [§  19], 
-m-[§§  21,  37];  -u- [§  40]) 

cagwanemow“  she  was  unwilling  170.1  (-o-  [§  40];  -w“  [§  28]) 

See  also  14.4;  34.10;  144.11 

cawi-  to  do. 

cawiw“  he  is  doing  288.15  (-w“  [§  28]) 
acawiTiftc*  he  was  doing  322.1  (a  nitc^  [§  34]) 
dc&yf  igwdn^  what  he  did  342.4,  5,8, 10  (a  giodn^  [§  32];  my  trans- 
lation is  literal) 

See  also  16.16;  24.20;  66.7;  76.5,  7;  250.7,  9;  280.8,  11; 

356.16 

clod-  to  hunt  for  game. 

pyatcicicaw“  he  comes  hitherward  hunting  for  game  92.7  (pydtci- 
is  an  extended  form  of  pyd-,  an  initial  stem  denoting  motion 
hitherward;  [§  28]) 
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cucag'“  "o  seek  for  game  296.2  {clcd-  for  clcd-,  as  injd-g"-  come  ye 
for  pyd-]  -fir“  [§  31]) 

clcai“  he  that  was  hunting  for  game  38.8  (-<“  [§  33]) 

See  also  38.14;  78.15 

citH,  to  tell. 

dQ\m.eguwdtc'  what  they  were  told  356.14  (a — wdtc*  [§  29];  -^^-[§8]; 
-gu-  [§  41]) 

dcimegutc'  what  he  was  told  358.22  (o — tc*  [§  29]) 
hd  to  go. 

vnh&WAg‘  they  shall  go  338.10  (wl-  [§  28];  -WAg^  [§  28]) 
kih’^  thou  wilt  go  284.21  (kl-  [§  28]) 

nnheimigAtw^  it  will  start  224.4  (vn — [§  28];  -migAt-  [§  20]) 
kilmpw'^  you  will  go  20.20  (kl — [§  28];  -d-  for  -d-,  as  in 
you  will  come  20.16) 

See  also  22.18;  122.11,  18;  170.20;  338.9,  10,  13;  356.15,  17 
hawi-  to  dwell,  to  be  (not  the  copula). 
hawi'u;“  she  is  108.6  (-'w“  [§  28]) 
dhawiic*  she  remained  10.14  (a — [§  29]) 
cthawiic'  he  was  10.18 

hawit“  remain  ye  48.23  {-k^  for  -gr“  [§  3];  -g^  [§  31]) 

See  also  12.19;  22.20,  21;  68.9 

hi-  to  speak  (to). 

hitw®  he  says  26.12,  14  (-w“  [§  28]) 

dliitc*  he  said  26.19,  20,  21  (d — [§  29]) 

d\\inetc‘  he  Avas  told  26.11  (d—etc^  [§  41];  -n-  [§  21]) 

dhindtc‘  he  said  to  them  10.6  (a — dtc*  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  8.7,  11,  14,  18;  10.22;  14.6;  16.4;  96.8;  110.9;  216.6; 
218.2 

i-  to  say.  , 

kaciw'^  what  does  he  say  242.15  (for  kac'  iw“  [§  10];  [§  28]) 

id-  thus. 

wl-i-crmgusinitc^  she  Avished  to  look  thus  104.4  (m — nitc'  [§  29]* 
[§  18];  -si- [§  20]) 

d-vcitdJidtc‘  thus  she  thought  in  her  heart  102.1  (a — <c‘  [§  29]-  ic- 
for  id-  [§  10];  -itd-  [§  18];  -Jid-  [§  20]) 

hiltn-  sorroAv. 

a'katusijrdn*  I felt  grieved  158.8  (a — ydn^  [§  29];  -si-  [§  20]) 
h'dwA-  to  crunch. 

d'^dkaAVA/^.9  he  crunched  it  124.9  (for  d—Ag^  [§  29]  by  contrac- 
tion [§  10];  -kd-  reduplication  [§  25];  -t-  [§  21]) 
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dnaka]<i&\wsimegwitc^  tlicu  it  [the  possessed  object,  i.  e.,  his  head] 
crunched  and  ate  him  up  96.8  (for  on'  a-  [§  10];  a — tr>  [§  29]; 
^ -ka-  [§  25];  -in-  [§  21];  -e  [§  8];  -gwi-  [§  34]) 
akakn\\\tAmowdtd  then  they  crunched  them  (the  bones)  up 
296.5  ia--Ainowdtc^  [§  29];  -t-  [§  21];  -kd-  [§  25]) 

See  also  124.4,  15;  294.10 

h'A  n-  to  speak. 

kAnawriw“  speak  thou  180.4  (-loi-  [§  20];  -n“  [§  31]) 
d'kAudnetc’  he  was  addressed  8.5  (a — etc'  [§  41]) 

See  also  174.11,  13;  176.2,  20,  23;  180.6,  7,  11 

he'k-  to  know,  find  out. 

wike'kanmd^c  he  desired  to  find  out  concernin<>:  her  46.9  (for 
w% — dtc}  [§§  10,  29];  -dne-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21]) 
dgwi  kc'kdnemAgin  I did  not  know  concernin"  him  160.8  {dgun 
not;  -Agi  [§  29];  -n  for  -ni  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  d- 
omitted  [§  29]) 

dliAnemikQkaliVL'dtc  he  continued  to  find  them  out  298.15  (literal 
translation;  for  d — dte^  [§§  10,  29];  -a-  [§  8];  -hw-  [§  21]; 
liAnemi-  an  initial  stem  meanin<f  to  continue  to)  ‘ 

See  also  166.8,  9;  298.15;  326.20,  21;  328.1,  6,  7,  7,  8,  13, 
15;  342.3,  7,  10,  15,  16;  etc. 

Icep-  to  enclose. 

d'ke\}etundndniic'  she  would  close  his  mouth  with  her  hand  324.9 
(a — dnitc'  [§  34];  -e-  [§  8];  -tun-  [§  18];  -d  as  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
d'keiidgwdtAg  after  he  had  closed  it  by  stitching  it  with  cord 
288.13,  18  (for  d — Ag'  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -t-  [§  21]) 
See  also  138.12;  142.7;  290.9;  332.10 

Jce'tci-  intensity. 

d'ke'tcipenutc  he  went  at  top  speed  168.5  (for  d — tc*  [§§  10,  29]; 
penu-  is  an  initial  stem,  to  go) 

d'ketoAmaiydtc'  she  then  began  to  wail  with  sore  distress  170.20 
{d — tc'  [§  29];  maiyo-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  wail) 

See  also  186.8;  188.17;  200.5;  284.19;  310.22;  314.11 

Jsilck{i)-  to  cut  off.. 

d'klcklckecdcwdtcdpe'  from  them  he  would  cut  off  both  ears  8.13 
(for  -tc'  dpe'^  [§  10];  d — dtc'  [§  29];  -ape'"'  [§  14];  -kic-  [§  25];  -e- 
[§  8];  -ca-[§  IS];  -cr;-[§  21]) 

ndkdklck\gumdcwdtcdpe' and  he  would  cut  off  their  noses  8.13 
(for  ndk°‘  d-  [§  10];  ndk’'  again,  and;  -gum-  [§  IS];  -a- same  as 
-e-  [§  8];  the  rest  as  above) 

See  also  8.17,  18;  10.4,  5 
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Jam-  to  feel  gently. 

aklmendtc  then  he  let  his  hand  steal  softly  over  her  322.21  (for 
d — dtc^  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
mklmendi®  wishing  to  pass  his  hand  gently  over  her,  he  began 
to  feel  her  326.5  (-di®[§  29];  for  the  use  of  wl-  with  the  sub- 
junctive see  my  note  to  §29) 

kini-  to  sharpen. 

wlklmTidw’^  he  shall  sharpen  it  (a  moose-antler  in  a'  sacred 
bundle;  hence  animate)  106.15  (a  future  form  of  a transitive 
3d  person  subject  with  3d  person  object;  vn — dw^  see  my 
note  [§  28];  -li-  [§  21]) 

A,-i'klni7idw“  you  shall  sharpen  him  (it)  108.2  (H — [§  28];  -h- 

d'kmihatc^  then  he  sharpened  him  108.3  (d — dtc*  [§  29]) 
wdsikmiliumdydg^  made  sharp  at  the  point  356.13  (-kum-  same 
as  -gum-  [§  18]) 


hTp-  to  fall. 

d'k\^isdnitc<'  then  they  fell  through  the  air  332.4,  5 (d—nitc*  [§  34]; 
-isd-  from  -isd-  [§  19]) 

kJsk-  to  cut  up. 

d'kiskectttc*  then  he  was  cut  up  166.3  (d — wtc*  [§  41]-  -e-  [§  8]-  -c- 

[§  21]) 

kiskecA?ait)“  he  cut  it  off  (Amw“  [§  28]) 

Ji'Tuu'i-  to  turn  back. 

kuvatdwe*  let  us  go  back  72.3  {-tdwe^  [§  6]  for  -tdwe  [§  31]) 
d'kiwaic*  then  he  turned  back  94.4  (d — 7c*  [§  29]) 
d'pmikiwatc  so  he  started  to  turn  back  210.1  (for  d— 7c»  by  con- 
traction [§  10];  pemi-  [§  16]) 
klwanu  go  back  208.15  (prolongation  of  -nu  [§  31]) 

Sec  also  160.9,  22 

ku-  to  fear. 


kusegw^  he  was  feared  56.14  (s-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -gw<^  [§  41]) 
kn'tAmw°'  he  feared  it  214.20  (-t-  [§  21];  -Amw°-  [§  28]) 

See  also  120.8;  190.21;  214.1;  284.20 


kut-  to  feel  of. 

d'kutendtc*  then  he  felt  of  her  46.9  {d—dtc^  99] • ...  rs  ei. 

[§  21]) 


-n- 


maitjo-,  maijfu-  to  weep. 

ma^2/amaiy6/idw“  it  was  common  for  him  to  make  them  cry  16  9 
{maiya-  [§  25];  -h-  [§  21];  -dw;“  [§  28]) 
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dwdpinmiyntc*  then  he  be^an  to  weep  330.14  {d — <c'  [§  29];  wdpi- 

, [§  16]) 

See  also  12.13;  1 1 0. 1 0 

tHU  h'tri-  I'utuere. 

arna'kwiic'  then  he  went  into  lier  322.21 

See  also  56.17;  312.18,  24;  322.23;  324.7,  8,  16,  17 

Hid  nn-  multitude. 

manaWAjf'  many  40.1 

dwdpimimiiwdlc*  they  began  to  be  numerous  52.9  (d — wdtc*  [§  29]; 

■ ' wdpi-  to  begin  [§  16]) 

See  also  52.1  ; 54.1,  18 

mdfn-,  mdto-  to  plead. 

dmAixmiomeguwdtc  then  the}’  began  to  be  entreated  152.10  (for 
a— watc‘[§§  12,  29];  wa- [§  25];  -m-  [§  21];  8];  -grtt-[§  41]) 

dmAmdiomegutc  then  he  began  to  be  jilead  with  162.12  (for  d — tc* 
[§§  10,  29] 

dmAmhtumegutc  he  was  entreated  184.10 

tnA-  futuere. 

nepydtcimAndw'^  I have  come  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  her 
44.24  {ne — aw“  [§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  motion 
lIITlIERWARt)  [§  16]) 

dliAnemimxndtc^  then  he  went  first  into  one  and  then  into  another 
56.14  (a — dtc^  [§  29];  JiAnemi-  to  continue  ’ro  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
dmanegutc^  then  she  had  sexual  intercourse  with  160.20  (really 
a passive;  d — tc^  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

in  Ad  A,  niAfA-  to  overtake. 

dmAilAnegUtc’  as  he  was  overtaken  168.5  (d — [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]; 
-c- [§  8];  -gfw- [§  41]) 

dpydtcimAtAnetc^  they  came  and  overtook  him  196.4  (literally, 
HE  WAS  overtaken;  d — etc*  [§  41];  pydtci-  an  extended  form 
of  pyd-  MOTION  HITHER  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
dtAcimAtAnetc*  as  many  as  there  were,  were  overtaken  12.3  (tAci- 
is  an  initial  stem  meaning  as  many  as) 

tnec-  to  capture. 

wilcaskimecendtc*  he  would  be  able  to  capture  him  24.6  (wi-^tc* 
[§  29];  kasU-  same  as  kAski-  ability  [§  16];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
m&cenemetc' * they  that  had  been  taken  12.12  (participial  [§  33], 
hence  the  change  in  the  vowel  stem  [§  11]) 
ameccnetc' then  he  was  captured  14.9  (a — [§  41];  -e-  [§  8];  -n- 
[§  21]) 
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meceTieTiagutc’'  let  us  be  captured  14.5 
See  also  14.7;  20.18;  182.11 

meet-  large. 

mecimetegw'’  a large  tree  162.6 

dmeciketendnitc'  how  large  she  was  at  the  vulva  46.10;  .322.21 
(a — nitc'  [§  34]) 

mecu-  to  strike  with  a missile. 

amecugrwtc'  when  he  was  struck  by  a missile  (a — rc*  [§  29] ; -gu- 
[§41])  _ _ 

m&cugwinitc^  it  hit  him  {-gvnni-  [§  34]) 

The  construction  at  94.18  is  (lifficult. 

meyii-  together. 

dhAnemimegusdgisowdtc  they  continued  on  their  way  bound' 
together  26.4  (for  d — wdtc^  [§  29]  in  accordance  with  § 10; 
liAnemi-  to  continue  to  [§  16];  sdgi-  is  an  initial  stem,  to 
bind;  -so-  [§  40]) 

me' 7c-  to  find  out. 

dme'kawdtc^  then  she  found  him  160.15  (d — dtc*  [§  29]-  -a-  [8?]- 
-w-  [§  21]) 

neme'kawdwAg  I have  found  them  94.13  (for  ne—dWAg^  [§  28]  by 
contraction  [§  10]) 

dme'kavnitc  he  was  found  146.11  (for  d — utc‘  [§  41]) 
dme'kAmeg  it  was  found  146.13  (for  d—Ameg'  [§  41]) 

See  also  122.7,  13,  20;  334.10 

me'Iciv-  to  remember. 

me'k-wdnemi'kAn*  thou  shalt  think  of  me  188.8  (-dne-  [S  18]-  -m- 
[§  21];  -i'lcAn^  [§  30]) 

ame  kwdnemdtc  then  he  remembered  him  328  18  (for  d dtc* 

[§29]) 

See  also  76.19;  138.7;  352.12 

menw-  to  take  pleasure  in. 

m&nw dnetAmdgW^  you  may  prefer  it  32.15  {-dne-  [§  18]-  -t-  fS  211  ■ 
-Amdgw^  [§  29])  • ’ • > 

nemenw^p*  I like  to  sit  370.10  {ne-  [§  28];  Api-  to  sit) 
«emenwdnet“  I prefer  it  136.3,  4 {ne — “ [§  28];  -t-  [§  21]) 
mkn\wdnetag°-  he  that  preferred  it  136.5 

mkxmdnetAg<^  he  that  preferred  it  138.2  (participial;  hence  the 
change  of  the  stem-vowel  [§  12];  [§  33]) 

raknvfdnematcin^  she  whom  he  loved  1 48.7  (participial  • -?«-  IS  2 1 1 • 
-atcin'  [§  33])  * ’ • J’ 

See  also  66.17;  136.13;  138.3;  176.12;  336.4 
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mes~  to  derive  real  benefit. 

wimesdnetAmdgw^  ye  shall  derive  real  benefit  from  it  32.12 
(vn — Amdgw"  [§  29];  -dne-  [§  19];  -t-  [§21]) 

tuetaivd-  to  sulk. 

Iridmetfivf'awdtc*  then  they  sulked  30.9  (for  m*  d-  [§  10];  d — wdtc' 
[§  29])  _ 

miltawdfcifir'  they  that  sulk  at  him  30.12  (participial;  hence  the 
vowel-change  [§  12];  -dtcig^  [§  33]) 

See  also  title  30;  ami  30.10 

tnetd-  to  take  pleasure  in. 

nemeiiitdneV^  I am  pleased  with  it  324.16  {ne — “ [§  28];  -t-  [§  8]; 
-dnc- [§  18];  -f- [§  21]) 

va.QiMdnetAmAnin^  don’t  you  take  delight  in  it  324.15  {-AmAui 
[§  29];  -71*  [§  29]) 

tiii-  to  give. 

‘ vnlnenAgd''^  I would  give  to  thee  58.23  {-n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -nAgd"°' 
[§  30]) 

Tc%m.ineguwdw°'\\c,  shall  give  you  32. 1 3 (H — guwdw°  [§  28] ; -7i-[§  21] ; 
-e-  [§  8]) 

mlnegutcin^  they  (inan.)  that  were  given  to  him  24.28  (-gu-  [§  41]; 
-tcin*  [§  34]) 

See  also  24.23;  222.19,  20,  25 

mtc-  to  give. 

miciydgdguy  you  might  give  to  him  32.11  (-iydgdgu'°'  [§  30]) 

mlgd-  to  fight. 

dmigafifc*  he  fought  with  14.4  (d — fc*  [§  29];  -tl-  [§  38]) 
dwdpivti\g^Miwdtc^  when  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  22.18 
(d-  probably  an  error  for  d-;  d — wdtc‘  [§  29];  wdpi-  [§  16]  to 
begin;  -tl-  [§  38]) 

wdpimlgMlwdtd  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  34.8  id- 
dropped  [§  12]) 

vnmigMltc  he  would  fight  with  them  24.23  (for  vn  fc*  [§  29]) 
vnroAgvdlydTd  you  will  fight  24.25  (vn  ydn^  [§  29]) 

See  also  24.26 

tuTsl-  cacare. 

dmisifc*  when  he  eased  himself  76.5  (d — fc*  [§  29]) 
mmis'  I am  about  to  ease  myself  274.15,  16  (nl-  [§  28]) 
misimisisd  one  would  ease  and  keep  on  easing  272.20;  274.4,  8, 
13  (reduplication  [§  25];  -sd  lengthened  form  of  -sa  [§  30]) 

See  also  274.20,  21;  276.10 
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mitci-  cucare. 

dmltcindtc^  then  he  dunged  on  lum  124.22  {mitci-  is  related  to 
mm-  as  potci-  to  posi-;  d — dtc^  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 

Mcimitcirmtc  after  he  had  dunged  on  him  124.22  (kici-  for  klci- 
completion;  a- dropped  [§  12];  -aic  for -ate*  [§  10]) 

mitci-  to  eat. 

lemitc*  thou  hast  eaten  122.3  (ke-  [§  28]) 
amitcitc*  then  he  ate  14.23 

onmltcite'"  she  was  on  the  point  of  eating  96.3  (-te'®  [§  29];  for 
the  use  of  vn-  with  the  subjunctive  see  my  note,  p.  823) 
mltcin"  eat  thou  174.18  (-n“  [§  31]) 

See  also  174.19;  184.16;  240.7,  18;  336.2;  374.18 


miisw-  to  suspect. 

dm\^s^vdnemdwdtc^  they  suspected  theni  150.14  (a — dwdtc^  [§  29]; 
-dne-  [§  18];  -m-  [§  21]) 

muswanemaw“  he  suspects  him  (-m-  [§  21];  aw®  [§  28]) 
nalii-  to  know  how. 

nahiwlseniwdtcin^  they  did  not  know  how  to  eat  76.3  (a-  omitted 
on  account  of  the  negative;  -n*  [§  29];  -wdtei  [§  29];  vnseni-  to 
eat) 

vnnahu’unwiydn^  1 desire  to  know  how  to  get  a vdfe  334.13 
(vn-^jan^  [§  29];  for  the  s}mtax  see  § 35;  nuh-  for  naM-  by 
contraction  [§  10];  uvnw^-  to  marry) 

See  also  336.3 


naici-  to  visit. 


mnawiMw®  I am  going  to  visit  him  228.1;  238.21;  244.12-  256.1- 

262.20  {nl—dw<^  [§  28];  -7i-  [§  21])  ’ - » 

win&wihetlwAg^  they  will  go  visiting  one  another  242.5  (wi-  for 
vn-  used  with  intransitive  independent  future  [§28];  -Ji-  [§21]; 
-c-  [§  8];  -tl-  [§  38];  -waq^  [§  28]) 

nd-  to  fetch. 


kepydtcinanen^  I have  come  to  take  }’’ou  away  40.12;  42.18*  44.1 

^ [§  ^8];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  motion  hith- 
erward; -n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  S]) 

nepydtciiidnaw'^  I have  come  to  take  her  awav  42.4  (ne aw® 

[§  28];  -71- [§  21]) 

nepydtcinMmpen^  we  have  come  to  take  him  away  58.8  {ne—dpen<^ 
[§  28]) 


natoam'fc“go  and  fetch  him  away  58.7  {-t-  [§  8];  avm-  same  as 
awA-,awA-U]-,  '^“[§31]) 

nane't®  go  fetqh  her  354.15  (-ti-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  'it®  [§  31]) 

See  also  40.7;  42.1;  46.22;  58.8 
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navi-  t<i  caress. 

dniivitepdndk^  ho  caressed  her  liead  with  his  liaiul  1SS.4,  9 (d — aic* 
[§  29];  tepd  head;  -n-  [§  21]) 

tmgfi-,  nA(jA-  to  sing. 

acinagiite'  thus  he  sang  110.18  (a — [§  29];  ci  for  id  thu.^) 
ddnii^&nitd  lie  sang  110.16  (d — nitd  [§  34]) 
dnAgAmtttcithenliesanglO.lO;  1 10.18  (d — td  [§29];  -■w--[§§ 21,37]; 
-u-  [§  40]) 

pydtdnA^Amuniid  he  came  singing  350.6 

dJclwinA^fimuniid  he  went  about  singing  350.15  (d — nitd  [§  34]; 
-m-  [§§  27,  31];  -u-  [§  40];  Iclwi-  an  extended  form  of  M-  [§  16] 
movement  in  an  indefinite  direction;  [Jones’s  translation  is 
free]) 

See  also  1 10.13 

ndff  tva-  to  depart. 

winagwayagw^  we  (inch)  should  depart  62.23  (for  wi — yAgw* 
[§  29]) 

dnagwawdtc’  then  they  started  on  138.14  (d — watd  [§  29]) 
nagv'agrona  now  depart  170.6 

vnnagwdgwdn*  (who)  should  depart  194.9  (vn — gwdn'^  [§  32]) 
nagwawdpe' ® he  would  go  away  312.22  (for  ndgwdw'^  ape'"  [§  10]; 
-w“  [§  28];  ndgwa-  is  presumably  more  original  than  ndgwa-; 
cf.  dpy&wdtd  when  they  came  [from  pya-]  and  my  note  § 11) 
See  also  44.16;  138.9,11;  170.8 

nil-  to  see. 

dnatAg^  then  he  saw  it,  them  38.8;  202.11;  240.1;  266.5;  278.1 
(d — Ag^  [§  29];  -t-  [§  21];  derived  from  ndw-1  [see  § 12]) 

m'isa-  whole,  well. 

winiisa/iA^'  I shall  make  them  well,  1 shall  heal  them  356.5 
{wl — Agr'  [§  29];  -h-  [§  21]) 

mnasa/i.dw“  she  shall  heal  them  356.6  {-dw°‘  [§  28];  note  the 
irregular  use  of  wi-  as  a sign  of  the  future  with  the  independent 
mode  transitive;  note  further  that  this  is  a future  with  a 3tl 
person  subject  and  3d  person  object;  see  my  note  to  § 28; 

-h-  [§  21]) 

nasate'®  would  that  he  were  alive  12.14  {-te'"  [§  29]) 

See  also  116.17;  158.13,  16 

7i(iw~,  nd'U  to  see. 

nawdp*  they  are  seen  72.15  (-dp*  [.§  41]) 
dnawdwdtc  they  saw  him  198.2  (for  d—dwdtd  [§  29]) 

§ 16 
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n&^Agetcin^  we  have  not  seen  them  198.7  (a-  omitted  because  of 
the  negative;  -Agetci,  -n*  [§  29]) 

ntLwdgwin  did  ye  not  see  them  198. 4 (for  -dgwin^  by  contraction 
[§  10];  d-  dropped;  -dgwi  for  -dgwe)  -n^  [§  29]) 
dna'Vi-gutc  slie  was  seen  162.22  (for  d — tc^  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§  10];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

ri&\ratvwdtcln^  whenever  they  see  one  another  276.16  (for  nd'w, 
-w-  is  a glide  [§  8];  -ti-  [§  38];  the  form  is  a participial;  d is 
left  out  before  waicin*  [-dwdtcin^]  [§  33]  because -t-i- really  repre- 
sents the  objects  exactly  as  in  dwdpimlgdtlwdtc^  22.18  [for  the 
analysis  see  under  mlga-] ) ' 

. See  also  38.11;  80.5,16;  182.15;  276.14;  288.14;  340.6 

nAnci-  ready. 

rixn&hawigd^  get  ready  22.20  Qmwi-  to  be;  -gd^  for  -g^  [§  6]; 
-g^  [§  31]) 

nA.n&havnn'^  get  ready  44.1  (-n“  [§  31]) 
nAto-f  uAtii-  to  ask,  summon. 

dwAiomegutc^  she  was  summoned  146.15  (d—tc*  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21]; 
-c-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

tcdgdnAtotlwdtc^  all  asked  each  other  60.13  (for  icdg^  all  -{-d- 
[§  10];  d — wdtc^  [§  29];  -tl-  [§  38]) 
nepydtcinAtumdw‘^  I have  come  to  summon  him  200.1  (ne — 

[§  28];  ygdlci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  [§  16]  motion  hith- 
erward; -m-  [§  21]) 

wdtcmAiomendg^  why  we  (excl.)  asked  thee  336.11  {wdtd-  from 
utci-  [§  16]  WHENCE  [see  § 11];  -m-  [§  21],  -e-  [§  8];  -uag^  [§  29]) 
See  also  40.5;  60.15;  240.7;  336.10,  13;  338.6,  7;  342.3,  6,  9; 

366.19;  368.2,  13,  20,  22;  372.21 

nemA-,  nema~  perpendicularity. 

nemAsu7i“  stand  up  48.17  {-su-  [§  40];  -n“  [§  31]) 
nemAsow“  he  is  standing  up  {-so-  [§  40];  -w^  [§  28];  the  explana- 
tion in  § 8 is  wrong) 

nemAton"  hang  (it)  up  240.5;  242.12  {-t-  [§  8];  -d-  [S  19]-  -71U 
[§31]) 

nemasow“  he  stood  216.9 

See  also  48.18;  50.1,9;  52.5;  54.3;  112.21;  238.3;  278.2 
nep~  to  die. 

■ I • • 

nepetc®  may  he  die  68.14  {-e-  [§  8];  -tc^  [§  31]) 

Hnepo  you  shall  die  68.17,  20  {U-  [§  28]) 

nepegre  ' had  he  died  158.16  (inanimate;  for -'Are'' [§  29]  • confusion 
of  g?  and  A:  [§  3]) 
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nepw“  he  dies  332.18,  20  (-w“  [§  28]) 

nepemwATi-  she  had  died  208.20  (for  -niwAU*  [§  34]  by  contraction 

[§  10]) 

See  also  34.5;  114.16,  17,  20,  25,  26;  116.2,  3,  8;  158.15 
nejui-,  nepd-  to  sleep. 

te'tcinepaw"  he  is  sound  asleep  284.19  Qcetci-  intensity;  -w“ 
[§  28]) 

nepagwan”  he  must  have  slept  306.11  (a  for  d,  as  in  pyatc^  let 
HIM  COME,  etc.;  -gwdn'  [§  32]) 
anepaic*  he  fell  asleep  324.19  (a — [§  29]) 

Knepapena  let  you  and  I go  to  sleep  324.18  (prolongation  by 
stress  [§  6]  of  M — peri‘s  [§  28]) 

See  also  10.19;  284.3,  5,  24 

nes-  to  kill. 

nesegm^  he  would  have  been  slain  168.13  (-e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]; 
-s“  [§  30]) 

fcinesapcTi®  let  us  (inch)  slay  him  94.7  (ki — [§  28]) 
vnliutcinesAgw^  why  we  (inch)  should  slay  him  94.9  {wl — Agw"^ 
[§  29];  -h-  [§  8];  utci-  [§  16]  whence) 
nasawaic?-'*  they  whom  they  had  slain  196.15  (-dwdtci  ' [§  SS]‘, 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem-vowel  [§  11]) 

See  also  8.2,  3,  7,  12,  17;  10.3;  14.1;  26.13,  16;  350.2,  17 

nesJi'i-  to  loathe,  feel  contempt  for. 

nesldnAmw®  he  felt  contempt  for  them  168.19  (-m- [§  21];  -Amw“ 
[§28])  _ 

dneskinuwdnitc^  she  loathed  him  on  that  account  66.17  (a  dmtc* 
[§  34]) 

neneskinawdw<^  I loathe  him  on  account  of  68.14  {ne—dw^  [§  28]) 
dneskinawAic^  because  you  loathe  him  68.17,  20  (a  a/c*  [§  29]) 
Hneskimaw“  you  shall  scold  at  him  284.4  (literally,  you  shall 
loathe  him  with  your  tongue;  kl — aw“  [§  28];  -m-  [§  21]) 
dneskimegutc^  he  was  scolded  60.8  (d  tc^  [§  29];  -Tfir-  [§  21],  -e- 
[§  3]; -S'"- [§  41]) 

See  also  314.11;  330.23 

rtigi-  to  be  born. 

anieiic*  he  was  born  18.4 

o 

nttni-  to  dance. 

ndnlmihetlwdtc^  they  had  a great  time  dancing  together  18.12 
(nd-  [§  25];  -Ji-  [§  21];  -c-  [§  8];  d-  dropped  [§  12];  -v'atd  [§  29]) 
Hnimipeno"  let  us  (inch)  dance  132.29  (the  form  is  pecadiar; 
-peno“  evidently  comes  from  -pemi  [§  6];  M penu  is  close  y 
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related  to  kl — pena.  [§  28];  perhaps  the  -a  has  been  split  into  a 
(Uphthong  [§  6]) 

kike  tcinlrmpw^  ye  shall  dance  280.17  (kl — [§  28];  ke'tci- 
intensity) 

See  also  134.17;  220.15;  282.1,  3,  12 

fits-  to  reach  and  take  down. 

dnlseuAg^  he  reached  up  and  took  it  down  320.22  (d — Ag'-  [§  29]; 
-e- [§8];  -?i- [§  21]) 

See  also  160.17;  352.15 

non-,  niln-  to  suck. 

■wdnon®  it  (animate)  shall  suck  106.12  (wl-  [§  28]) 

See  also  104.9;  106.11,14;  196.13 

nota-,  noda-  to  hear. 

dnbi&wdtc^  when  he  heard  him  110.16  (d — dtc^  [§  29];  -w-  [§  21]) 
nodagrdmtc^  when  he  heard  146.14  {-gd-  [§  20];  -nitc^  [§  34]) 

nfied-  to  give  birth  to. 

dnucilndtc*  she  bore  him  38.5  (d — dtc*  [§  29]  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  38.4;  74.9,  10,  12,  15;  152.14 

nfitvJ-,  noivt-  out. 

nuwi'kdg'^  don’t  go  out  12.4  (-'kdg'^  [§  30]) 
nuwiw“  he  went  out  160.10 

dnmvine'kawdtc  he  drove  them  out  94.16  (for  d — dtc^  [§  29];  -ne'ka- 
[§  19];  -w-  [§  21]) 

n6vdnowIw“  many  a time  he  went  out  160.10  {ndwi-  [§  25];  -w^ 
[§  28])  ■ 

nwawl'tofirdwtcindpe' “ they  continually  went  out  to  fight  12.5 
(nwdwl-  for  nuvn  [§  12];  -wdtc^  [§  29];  -Vr-  [§  8];  -dpe'®  [§  14]) 
See  also  10.25;  12.7;  38.13;  162.9,  10 

pa'k-  to  pluck. 

dpa'kendtc*  then  he  plucked  it  274.14  (d — dtc‘  [§  29];  -e-  [§  8];  -n- 
[§  21]) 

2*AnA-  to  miss. 

apAxiApindtc^  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.17 
dtAcipAnApindtc^  where  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.21 
panA/^wd'w;®  he  missed  hitting  him  {-Tiw-  [§  21];  -dw“  [§  28]) 
pAuAtAkAn^  you  must  have  let  it  fall  astray  230.11  (-t-  [§  21]; 
-AkAn’’  for  -AgAV}  [§  30];  confusion  of  g and  k [§  3]) 

See  also  180.19;  382.7 
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pAijA'-,  pA(ji-  to  strike. 

mpapAgAmatc  170.22  she  was  on  the  point  of  clubbing  him  to 
death  (for  vn — aic^  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21];  pd-  [§  25]) 
d'pd\iA.gAjnegutc^  she  was  clubbed  to  death  164.2  (-m-  [§  21];  -e- 
[§  8];  -<7U-[§  41];  a— <c‘-[§29]) 
pAgisenw*  it  struck  {-sen-  [§  20];  -w'  [§  28]) 

^TiapAgicigr' it  alighted  over  there  282.19  (for  d-  [§  10];  -g^  for 
[§  3];  d — 'fc*  [§  29];  -H-  [§  12]  for  -cin-  [§  20];  note  the  con- 
tradiction; -cin-  is  animate;  -'t'  inanimate) 

See  also  § 14  and  146.16;  228.11;  232.9;  292.13 

pAg  fi-  ahead. 

pAgusMsagr"  walk  on  ahead  338.18,  340.1  {-s-  [§  8];  -usd-  [§  19]; 
-^“[§31]). 

pagus-usdn"  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4  (-n“  [§  31]) 
pa'gu?twaw“  he  makes  him  run  (literally,  he  makes  him  go  for- 
ward; -liw-l^  21];  -du)'^  [§  28]) 

pemw-,  petnwu-  to  shoot. 

a'pemwdtc’  he  shot  him  22.23  (a — dtc^  [§  29]) 
a'pemwAgr'  when  I am  shooting  at  them  116.24  (a — WAg^  [§  29]) 
vnpevcmntAmdn^  I shall  shoot  at  it  118.3,  5 {wl — Amdn^  [§  29]; 
-t-  [§  21])  _ 

^QmwtAmawinu  shoot  him  for  me  204.9  (-<-  [§  8];  -nu  for  -n“ 
[§  31]  by  prolongation  [§  6];  -Amaw-  is  the  same  as  Amaw-  in 
7ia«Amawdw“  o'sati*  [literally,  he  sa\y  him  who  was  father  to 
another;  see  § 34];  loss  of  -w-  [§  12]) 

See  also  22.22;  118.8,  13;  204.1;  248.2,  5,  8,  14 

penU“,  peno-  to  go  homeward,  depart. 

'un'penuydn*  I am  going  home  232.23,  256.14  {un — ydn*  [§  29]) 
d' pydtcipenwtc^  then  he  came  back  home  18.1  {d — tc*  [§  29];  pydtci- 
an  extended  form  of  pyd-  [§  16]  motion  hitherward) 
m'peno  I,  am  going  honie  266.20  {m-  [§  28]) 

Tci'penopen'^  let  us  go  home  304.18  {Ici — pen°^  [§  28]) 

See  also  68.24;  160.3;  168.11,  15;  220.9,  14;  224.9,  6,  15; 

252.12 

pesw“  to  smoke  out. 

Tclpesvfdpen"'  let  us  smoke  them  out  142.10  (kl  dpen'^  [§  28]) 
paswdtci'*  they  whom  he  was  smoking  out  142.16  {-dtci  '■  [§  33]; 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem- vowel) 

petaivii-  to  kindle  a fire. 

d'pe'tawaswwdtc*  they  kindled  a fire  to  warm  themselves  138.10 
{-su-  [§  40]) 
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dwapipe'tiiwsitc  then  he  set  to  work  to  kindle  a fire  142.8  (lor 
d — tc^  [§  29];  wapi-  [§  16]  to  begin) 

dhanemipe'tsiwMc'  he  kept  on  building  the  fire  142.13  (lianemi- 
same  as  JiAnemi-  [§  16]) 

pe'tawiit“  kindle  a fire  158.20  for  -(/“[§  31];  confusion  of 
g and  Ic  [§  3]) 

dndlcetcipetu'w&wdtc''  accordingly  they  built  a large  lire  158.21  (for 
oB'd-  [§  10];  d — wdtc^  [§  29^  li:etd-  intensity) 

See  also  142.11;  146.4;  158.21 

2*1  n-  entrance  into. 

pmaTmnn'^  put  me  into  96.13  (-a-  [§  8];  -Jiw-  [§  21];  -m“  [§  31]; 
pin-  is  allied  to  pl-(t)  [§  16]) 

pmahAindn^  I put  it  in  (d-  dropped  [§  12];  d — Amdn*  [§  29];  -a- 
[§  8];  -7i-  [.§  21]) 

d'plnaTiwatd  he  put  him  into  326.17  (d — aid  [§  29]) 

2>d(f-  to  fall. 

d'tcapogisdnitc  she  fell  far  out  there  102.17  (for  -nitd  [§  34];  d'tca- 
probably  is  to  be  divided  into  d-+  'tea--,  'tea-  is  tea-  by  reason 
of  d-;  tea-  is  allied  with  a'teted-  distant;  -isd-  is  from  -isd- 
[§  19]  MOTION  THKOUGH  THE  AIR) 

polrii-,  lidJc-  to  break. 

d' papb]AViskaTiwdte  he  kept  on  breaking  them  with  liis  foot  14.5 
(ford — die*  [§  29  and  § 10];  pa-  [§  25];  -sk-  [§  21];  -a-  [§  8];  -Tm- 
[§  21]) 

Tcepo^almpw^  you  break  it  open  176.9  (ke — dpw“  [§  28];  -a-  [§  8]; 
-k-  [§  21]) 

■wnpo'ka/iAfir*  one  shall  break  it  open  1 76.8  (m — Ag‘  [§  29] ; -a-  [§  8] ; 

-h-  [§  21]) 

See  also  14.8;  and  compare  d' pwdwikaskipdpfi\mnAg^  he 
WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO  BREAK  IT  126.3  (d— Agr*'  [§  29];  pwdwi- 
not;  kaski-  same  as  kAski-  [§  16]  ability;  pa-  [§  25];  -b- 
[§  21]) 

2*0 si-  entrance  into. 

dpbsxtdwdxodte  they  loaded  it  into  212.22  (for  d — dvMe^  [§  29]- 
[§  37];  -w- [§  8]) 

klcitedgipbsitdwdte  after  they  had  loaded  it  into  212.23  (d- 
dropped[§  12];  klei-  [§  16]  completion;  tedgi- [§  16]  totality; 
-v)dte^  [§  29]) 

dpbsiic'  he  got  into  it  214.2  (d — i!c*  [§  29]) 

See  also  214.21;  224.12,  17 
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potc{l)-  entrance  into  (allied  to  'post-  [see  § 8]) 

apotcisalmtc^  then  he  leaped  into  104.15  (d — /c*  [§  2')];  -isahu- 
same  as  -isaho  [§  19]  to  jump;  -i  of  pdtd-  lost  [§  10]) 
potcisa/iow®  he  leaped  into  164.16  (-te“  [§  28]) 
dpbidsahowatd  then  tliey  embarked  into  214.15  {-isaho-  same  as 
-isaho-  [§  19];  d — watd  [§  29]) 

SA'HA-  difficult. 

sxnAgatw^  it  is  difficult  280.8  {-gat-  same  as  -gxt-) 
sxnxgAtwi  it  is  difficult  280.12,  16;  332.17  {-gAt-  [§  20];  -w*  [§  28]) 
sAnA^raHn*  it  is  not  difficult  284.17  (-n*,  -7a  [§  29];  -ga-  [cf.  § 20]) 
See  also  172.22 

sage-  fear. 

sagesiw“  he  was  afraid  168.14  {-s'i-  [§  20];  -w“  [§  28]) 
dsiigesiydni  I am  scared  312.14  (d — ydn^  [§  29]) 
s&gxhiyalcAn^  you  might  frighten  her  312.16  21];  -iyd  kAii^ 

[§  30]) 

See  also  336.8,  12;  344.7,  17;  346.1,  10 

slgAtci-,  slgatei-  to  freeze. 

dsigatciic'  when  he  froze  to  death  138.14 

IclcislgAtc'mitd  after  the  other  froze  138.15  (d- dro])ped  [§  12]; 
Md-  [§  16]  completion;  d-nitd  [§  34]) 

sogl-  to  bind. 

dsogisowdtc  they  were  bound  with  cords  26.3  (d — wdtc^  [§  29];  -so- 
[§  40]) 

dsbgihdtc  he  bound  her  140.7  (for  d — did  [§  29  and  § 10];  -h- [§  2ip 
sogisdydn*  where  I am  bound  106.17  (d-  dropped  [§  12];  -s6- 
[§  40];  -?/dn*  [§  29]) 

iiso^Vtotc^  he  tied  a knot  334.16  {d  tc^  [§  29],  - to-  [§  3/]) 

See  also  26.22;  108.6;  146.2;  338.21 


tag-,  tAg-  to  touch. 

dtdge'odtc  he  touched  her  46.2  (for  d aid  [§  29] , -e-  [§  8] , -n  [§  -1]) 
dkldidgAtAmb'ivatd  after  they  have  touched  it  184.18  (for 

wdtd  [§  29];  Ud-  [§  16]  completion;  -a-  same  as  -e-  [§  8^J; 

^ [§  l]) 

dwhwitdgalcwdliAgi  then  he  went  to  touch  it  with  a wooden  pole 
196.10  (d — [§  29];  ma'ivi-  [§  16]  to  go  to;  -a  k'w-  [§  18J;  -a- 
for  -a-  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21])  _ 

dtAgesJcAg  then  he  stamped  on  it  158.2  {a—Ag  [§  29],  -e-  [§  ], 
-sk-  [§  21]) 
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as  many  as,  number  (cf.  tAswi-). 

meddswatAciiodtc^  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  meddsw'  ten 
[§  50] + a-  [§  10];  a — wdtc^  [§  29]) 
dtACiwdtc  as  many  as  there  were  166.3 

Possibly  in  the  following  passages  tAci-  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  way,  though  this  is  not  apparent  from  Dr.  Jones’s 
somewhat  free  translation:  90.12;  108.6;  110.4;  150.17; 
152.20;  164.4;  166.3;  244.13;  336.9;  346.21.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  tAci-is  in  some  way  connected  with  tASwi-,  as  is  shown  by 
amedaciwotc*  they  were  ten  78.14,  as  compared  with  me- 
d&swdtAciwdtc'  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  meddsw^  a- 
[§  10]).  The  word  for  ten  is  meddsw'  [§  50].  For  the  inter- 
change of  s and  c,  see  § 9;  and  for  the  loss  of  the  second 
member  of  a consonant-cluster,  § 12. 

tAffivi-  together. 

tAgwi  10.2  together  with 

dtAgwimecenetc*  they  were  taken  captive  together  26.3  (d — etc^ 
[§  41];  mec-  to  capture;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
tAgwitepdnetdtdw^  the  land  was  owned  in  common  34.1  {-dne- 
^ [§  18];  [§  28]) 

d'tAgwinAtometc*  they  were  asked  together  338.7  (a — etc^  [§  41]; 
UAto-  to  ask;  -m-  [§  21]) 

wltAguswAge'^  that  I should  have  put  them  together  and  cooked 
them  158.8  {vn-  irregularly  used  with  the  subjunctive;  see  my 
note  to  § 29;  -Age'<^  [§  29];  u for  wi  [§  12];  -sw^-for  -su-  [§  20]) 
See  also  178.8;  372.17 

tAn-,  tan-  to  engage  in. 

kl  tAnetlpen^  let  us  make  a bet  together  296.18  (literally,  let 
us  ENGAGE  IN  AN  ACTIVITY  TOGETHER;  heiice,  by  inference, 
gamble;  kl— peri‘s  [§  28];  -e-  [§  8];  -i%-  [§  38]) 
d'tAnehtc^  he  was  gambling  314.6  (d — tc*  [§  29]) 
tanwd'wdmd'w‘^  he  quarrels  with  him  (literally,  he  engages  in 
repeated  noise  with  him;  -m-  [§  21]  -dw“  [§  28]) 
t&nwd'wd'tdw^  he  bangs  away  on  it  {-to-  [§§  21,  37];  [§  28]) 

d'tAnwatAminitc'  cries  were  sounded  192.3  (d — nitc^  [§  34];  wd- 
sound)  ’ 

atAnenetigi  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  168.1  (d-  as  ordinarily;  -e- 
[§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  -tl-  [§  38];  -g^  locative  suffix  [§  42];  the  con- 
text alone  suggests  the  idea  of  fighting) 
dliAnemitAxiusdtc'’  as  he  continued  to  engage  in  walking  48.20 

(d  tc*  [§  29];  JiAnemi-  [§  16]  to  continue  to;  -usd-  [§  19]  to 
walk) 

See  also  190.13,  23 
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1()  place  trust  in. 

miApdnern"'  I i)ut  my  trust  in  190.15  {ne-  [§  2S];  -dne-  [§  18]; 
-m-  [§  21];  [§  40]) 

tAswi-  as  many  as,  as  much  as,  number. 

dtAswipydnitnn}  as  many  as  came  S.9  (wliy  a-  is  used,  is  not  clear; 

jyyd-  from  pyd-  [§  16]  motion  niTiiERAVARn;  -nitcin*  [§  34]) 
T,natAswi/iAtc»  and  hast  thou  included  as  many  as  there  are 
298.16  (for  in*  d-  [§  10];  in*  [§  47];  -1i-  [§  21];  d— a/c*  [§  29]) 
tAsw'  the  number  20.7 
taswicdniyd^  is  the  amount  of  money  34.16 
initaswi  that  is  the  number  252.9  {Ini  [§  47]) 

See  also  8.14,  18;  10.5;  20.11;  32.13;  76.16;  246.21;  312.17, 
21;  358.6;  374.3 

tf'i pire-  to  speak  the  truth. 

itfitapw®  you  were  telling  the  truth  24.15;  322.9  (ke-  [§  28]) 
mtapwai/dn^  I desire  to  sjieak  the  truth  324.13  {tm — ydn*  [§  29]) 
See  also  322.16 

tcTj}-  to  nudge  softly. 

dwdpiicipendic*  then  he  began  to  nudge  her  softly  with  the  finger 
320.7  (d — dte^  [§  29];  wdpi-  [§  16]  to  begin;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
dtcitcipetcdridtc*  he  gave  her  a nudge  in  the  side  44.1  (d  dtc* 
[§  29];  -tci-  [§  25];  -e-  [§  8];  -ted-  [§  18];  -n-  [§  21]) 

telf/{i)-  edge. 

tclgdskut^  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  126./ 

iclgiketcigumlw^  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  350.5  {ketci-  inten- 
sity; -gum-  = -I" Am-  [§  18])  , . . 

icVnl-etcilcAmlw^  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  100.14  (ketci-  inten- 
sity; -IcAm-  [§  18];  -i-  same  as  -i-  [§  20];  -w^  for  -w^  [§  28]; 
literal  translation,  it  avas  the  edge  of  the  great  expanse) 
See  also  68.11;  110.7;  124.2 


tat-  doAvn. 

dicliApisahutc^  there  he  sprang  and  crouched  188.15  {a—-tc'  [§  29]; 
-isaliu-  same  as  -isaU-  [j>  19];  Apisahu-  for  A^  + ^sa/m-  U lOJi 
Api-  TO  SIT  [there  he  SPRANG  AND  SAT  DOAA'^N  is  literal]) 
atQltApiwdtc^  there  they  sat  doAvn  190.14  {d-^dte^  [§  29]) 

See  also  332.13;  352.15 


te-  to  say. 

netegdp^  I am  called  12.19  {ne—gdp^  [§  41]) 
nete<7w“  I was  told  108.7  {ne—gw‘^  [§  41]) 
Iceten^  I told  thee  190.18  (ke—n^  [§_28]) 
neiendw"  I said  to  him  216.5  {ne—dw^  [§  28]; 


-n-r§  21]) 
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neiegog'  they  call  mo  322.12  {ne — gog''  [§  28]) 

Icct&ncpw^  I declared  to  you  346.2,  10;  358.23  (ke  ncpw'^  [§  28]) 
Tcetelcuwaw<^  he  has  told  you  370.12  (ke—guwdw’^  [§  28];  confusion 
of  g and  k [§  3]) 

kei&neydw^  I told  thee  before  110.5  (for  keteW  iydw‘;  iydw‘ 
aforetime) 

te/xl-  to  he  fond  of,  to  love. 

ketepanen^  I nm  fond  of  thee  314.4  {ke — ti''  [§  28];  -n-  [§  21];  -e- 

[§  8]) 

dtepari^tc®  thou  art  fond  of  them  276.19  (a — Ate*  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 
tepandw“  she  was  fond  of  them  170.1  {-n-  [§  21];  -dw°'  [§  28]) 
tapanAt®  she  whom  ^mu  love  150.1  (-n-  [§  21];  -Ai“  [§  33];  change 
of  the  stem-vowel,  as  the  form  is  a participial) 

See  also  148.2,  5;  190.18;  174.3 

tepotrei-  to  hold  council. 

Aucftepowatt'dtc*  after  they  had  ended  their  council  338.5  (kld- 
[§  16]  completion;  d-  dropped  [§  12];  d — wdtd  [§  29];  it  is  likely 
-VDd-  is  identical  with  wd  sound  in  § 20) 
dtepowaweic*  he  was  debated  in  council  338.4  (d — etd  [§41];  -rv- 
[§  21];  -d-  for  -d-  as  in  dctcatd  then  he  went  off  on  a hunt; 
d'pyatd  when  he  came;  etc.) 

See  also  336.8,  9 

tes-  to  trap. 

klteso'tawdpena  let  us  set  a trap  for  it  78.3  (kl — dpena  [§  28]) 
teso<ci'‘  trap  {-dtc-  [§  23]) 

to'Jc{T)-  state  of  being  awake. 

to'kigf®  wake  up  46.15  {-g^  [§  31]) 
dto'kiydn*  when  I wake  up  284.1 

to'kifcd  he  might  wake  up  284.18  (for  to'Htce  probably;  -tee  [§  31]) 
dto'kltc*  then  he  woke  up  126.1 

dmdwito'kewdtc  then  he  went  and  woke  him  up  104.15  (d — dtc* 
[§  29];  mdwi  [§  16]  to  go;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  40.18;  44.6,  7;  104.18 

uwTtr{i)-  to  marry. 

uwIwiyAne7i«  if  it  had  been  you  Avho  married  216.16  {-yAneh^, 
really  -yAne'’^  [§  29]) 

d^uwiwhc®  then  he  married  216.20  (d — itc*  [§  29];  -Ji-  [§  8]) 
kiJmwhvemen'^  I shall  marry  you  148.19  (kl — n”  [§  28] ; -^-  [§  8]  • -e- 
[§  8];  -w.-  [§  21];  -c-  [§  8]) 
uwlw®  wife 

See  also  42.4;  44.13;  82.2;  148.8;  200.13,  18;  216.13,  16',  20 
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{u)wi(je-  to  dwell. 
wlgiw“  he  lives  220.22  (-w“  [§  28]) 
awigimic*  where  he  dwelt  1G0.15  (d — nitc*  [§  34]) 
aTclwi'VL'wlgewdtc^  they  went  in  an  indefinite  direction  and 
lived  there  G6.15  (d — wdtc^  [§  29];  Mwi  motion  in  an  indefinite 
direction;  cf.  Tcl-  [§  IG]) 

wiiwlgi^®  he  who  dwells  38.9  (from  uwlgi--,  the  change  of  the 
stem-vowel  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  is  a participial 
[§§  12,  33];  [§  33]) 

wawigim<cm‘  he  who  dwelt  there  80.9,  20;  82.2,  10,  22;  84.10, 
21,  etc.  (for  the  change  of  the  stem-voAvel  see  §§  12,  33; 
-nitd'n}  [§  34]) 

wawlgitc-igr*  they  who  dwell  here  194.7  {-tcig'  [§  33]) 
dduwigimic*  where  they  were  living  194.5, 18  (d — nitd  [§  34];  -7m- 
is  not  an  accretion,  it  is  to  be  divided  into  -7i.-  + u-  [see  my 
note  on  this  point,  § 8]) 

See  also  10.5;  38.7;  1G0.14;  320.3;  etc. 

wAn  i-  to  lose. 

dwAni/idtc*  he  lost  him  182.12  (d — dt&  [§  29];  -7i-  [§  21]) 

ivAtcd-  to  cook. 

dwAtc&hdtd  then  she  cooked  a meal  240.12  (d — dtc*  [§  29];  -h- 

[§  21]) 

'imwAtcdhAgW  we  (inch)  shall  cook  for  him  25G.8  {vn — Agw^  [§  29]; 
-7i-[§21]) 

wlwutc&lia'WAtvdn'^  shall  we  cook  for  him  2G0.15  (indirect  ques- 
tion; wl — WAgwan^  [§  32]]  confusion  of  ® and  * unless  w- is  used 

unusually  with  the  subjunctive;  -h-  [§  21];  -a-  [§  8]) 

See  also  152.20,  21;  228.7;  2.32.3;  2.34.22;  244.7;  248.21; 
2G2.8;  2G4.3;  2GG.1 

tvdpA-  to  look  at. 

HwapA7dpeTi“  let  us  look  into  it  24.8  {ki, — dpen°^  [§  28];  -t-  [§  21]) 
dwapAmdic*  he  looked  at  her  4G.7  (d — d7c*  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21]) 
wapAmiTi"  look  at  me  322.3  (-?»--  [§  21];  -m“  [§  31]) 

See  also  104.13,  19;  14G.7,  9;  250.8;  316.20;  3.38.7 

wtcd-  to  implore. 

, dyflcs/mcgutc  he  was  implored  182.5  (for  d 7c*  [§  29,  also  § 10], 
-m-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

wxTlAni-  to  flay  and  cut  up. 

wInAni7d  cut  it  up  58.2,  3;  162.13  {-li-  [§  21];  -*  [§  31]) 

§ 16 
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awInAniM^c*  then  she  flayed  and  cut  him  up  162.14  (d — die'  [§  29j; 
-/!-[§  2p 

HciwInAniMic*  after  she  had  flayed  and  cut  it  up  162.14  (d- 
dropped  [§  12];  Tcld-  [§  16]  completion) 

w1ne~  filthy. 

wineww®  she  is  filthy  292.15  (-si-  [§  20];  -w“  [§  28]) 

See  also  320.3 

wlseni-  to  eat. 

wlwIseniwAgf*  they  shall  eat  8.11  (-WAg^  [§  28];  wl-  used  because 
the  form  is  intransitive  [§  28]) 

Hwlsen*  thou  wilt  eat  26.7  (H-  [§  28]) 
dwisenhc*  then  he  ate  240.13  (d — td  [§  29]) 

'See  also  14.18;  196.16,  20 

ya-  to  go. 

djawdte'^  that  they  went  72.2  (d-  unexpected  with  the  sub- 
junctive, but  see  my  note  to  § 29;  -wdte'‘  [§  29]) 
dyam'i$ro'fc*itwent224.17(d — '^‘[§29];  -migra- [§§  33,  20;  cf.  §28]) 
dj&wdtc  they  went  166.5  (for  d — watd  [§  29]) 

See  also  72.3;  176.20;  200.21;  262.2‘ 

SECONDARY  STEMS  (§§  17-20) 

§ 17.  Types  of  Secondary  Stems 

These  stems  are  not  as  numerous  as  initial  stems,  but  still  their 
number  is  quite  considerable.  They  never  occur  alone,  but  are 
found  usually  between  an  initial  member  and  a formative,  or  else, 
but  much  less  often,  in  conjunction  with  only  a formative.  In  a 
combination  like  td' wici'nw°‘  he  fell  and  hurt  himself,  tdwi-  is 
initial,  and  denotes  pain;  while  -cin  is  secondary,  and  expresses  the 
notion  of  coming  to  a state  of  rest.  In  the  word  tcl'mdn^  canoe  is  a 
less  frequent  example  of  a secondary  stem  occupying  first  place. 
The  stem  tci  or  tcim  comes  from  a secondary  element  indicating 
movement  in  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  word  is  a suflix  denoting 
abstraction,  both  together  referring  to  the  object  used  for  going 
through  water. 

Just  as  a regular  system  of  arrangement  determines  the  position  of 
initial  stems  before  secondary  stems,  so  the  same  sort  of  order  places 
the  representatives  of  one  group  of  secondary  stems  before  those  of 
another  group.  This  peculiar  method  of  arrangement  rests  largely 

‘ From  p.  772  to  here,  addition  by  T Alichelson. 
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on  the  nature  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  stems.  It  makes  possible 
a further  division  of  stems  into  secondary  stems  of  the  first  order  and 
secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

Secondary  stems  of  the  second  class  always  stand  nearest  to  the 
terminal  jironominal  signs:  -usd-  in  wd''pusd'w°^  he  begins  to  walk  is 
a secondary  stem  of  the  second  class.  Some  secondary  stems  of  the 
first  cla.ss,  however,  can  occujiy  the  same  place,  but  only  when  a 
secondary  stem  of  the  second  class  is  absent:  Ica' gdriA' getu''nw°'  he 
HAS  A SMALL  MOUTH  contains  two  secondary  stems  of  the  first  class — 
one  is  -UAg-,  which  expresses  the  notion  of  cavity;  the  other  is  -tun-, 
which  refers  to  the  idea  of  space  round  about  a cavity,  and  is  a term 
applied  to  the  lips  and  mouth.  A further  division  of  secondary 
stems  of  the  first  class  might  be  suggested,  in  which  -UAg-  would 
represent  one  class,  and  -tun-  the  other:  -nAg-  belongs  to  a more  sta- 
tionary type,  which  always  stands  next  to  initial  stems  when  there  are 
other  secondary  stems  in  composition ; and  -tun-  belongs  to  a more 
mobile  kind.  The  latter  type  is  frequent  in  nominal  form:  u'ton* 
MOUTH  (literally,  ms  mouth).  In  kiwe'shwdpyd'w"  he  is  drunk 
are  illustrated  two  types  of  secondary  stems:  Mwe-  is  an  initial  stem 
meaning  indefinite  movement  anywhere;  -sl'wd-  is  a secondary  stem 
of  the  first  class,  denoting  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head ; and  -pyd- 
is  a secondary  stem  of  the  second  class,  expressive  of  a subtle,  attribu- 
tive condition,  [-^n/a-  belongs  rather  to  the  secondary  nominal  stems 
(§  23);  -skwd-  apparently  cognate  with  -kwd-  (§  18).  But  why  can 
not  -sTcwd-  coiTespond  to  -nAg-,  and  -pyd-  to -tan-?  At  any  rate,  this 
does  not  affect  the  statement  made  at  the  end  of  § 19. — T.  M.] 
A fuller  and  more  correct  rendering  of  the  combination  would  be 
something  like  he  is  in  a state  of  aimless  aiovement  in  the 

REGION  ABOUT  THE  NECK  AND  HEAD. 

§ 18.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  First  Order 

“(i'lkfv-  relates  in  a general  way  to  matter  at  rest  and  in  the  form  of 
linear  dimension,  together  with  an  uncertain  implication  as  to 
its  state  of  hardness.  The  term  is  of  frequent  use,  an  example 
of  which  comes  out  in  the  notion  of  wood,  tree,  forest. 

pe'kwd'']s.wdwi''w^  it  is  a place  of  clumps  of  trees 
2ngwd''k.wdwi'w^  a grove  stands  dense  in  the  distance 
pdgh'']<.\vici''nw°'  he  bumped  against  a tree,  post,  bar  {pdg-  same 
as  pAg  [§  14];  -cin-  [§  20]) 
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pe' ci(jW'ci\i\yA^tw'  tlie  log,  tree,  stick,  is  straight 
pAg&'k.yvitundcinvf'  he  bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  (analysis 

§ 14) 

-Uxiff-  expresses  the  idea  of  an  opening,  as  of  a hole. 
jxV'MnA'getdW  the  hole  gapes  open 

mA'qdnA'getu'nw’^  he  has  a large  mouth  {-tun-  mouth  [p.  796]) 
hu'gwdnA'guca'w^  he  has  holes  pierced  in  his  ears  {-cd-  ear  [p.  796]) 

-fA{/-  is  another  characteristic  term  of  uncertain  definition.  It  refers 
to  the  idea  of  color  without  having  reference  to  light,  shade, 
hue,  or  any  quality  attributive  of  color.  It  is  simply  the  idea 
in  the  abstract. 

lcetA'gesi'w°^  its  color  is  spotted  (animate) 
wdbatA'gawd'w'^  its  color  is  white  (animate) 
meckwatA'gawd'w'^  its  color  is  red  (animate,  meckwa  red) 

-due-  relates  to  mental  operation. 

ke'ka'nemd'W^  he  knows,  understands  him 
musw'ii'nemd'w^^  he  suspects  him  (rrmsw- suspect;  -m-  [§37]; 

[§  28]) 

menw&'nemcCw^^  he  feels  well  disposed  toward  him 
nd'gAtAW&'nemd'w'^  he  keeps  him  constantly  in  mind 
pAna'nemd'w'^  he  makes  fun  of  him 

dm&aecitdhdtc  for  she  felt  shame  within  her  heart  38.12  (com- 
pare 210.15) 

dmuswknemdwdtc*  the}'^  began  to  suspect  something  wrong  with 
them  150.14  {inusw-  suspect;  -m-  [§  37];  d — dwdtc^  [§  29]) 

-ltd-  refers  to  subjective  feeling,  and  so  finds  place  for  manifold 
application. 

ici'tiiM'w®  thus  he  feels  (i.e.,  thinks;  for  ici  thus-|-{<a;  -M-[§  20]; 

[I  28]) 

myaci' i&Tid''w°'  she  is  tearful,  sad  to  Aveeping 
ma'neci'tfi/ia'w®  he  is  ashamed  {-dne-  above) 
ttpi'ta^a'w®  he  is  joyful 

Hwa<ci'ta^a'w“  he  is  lonely  (klwdtc-  lonely;  see  also  § 20) 
d'vcit&hdtc^  he  thus  thought  in  his  heart  202.10 

-Hiif/it-  stands  for  the  idea  of  i.ook,  appearance,  resembi.ance. 
pe''fcma'gusf'w“  he  looks  like  a foreigner  {-si-  [§  20]) 
d'kwd'winagusi'w°'  ho  has  an  angry  look  {d'kwd  anger) 
kecd'tcinii'gusi'w‘^  he  has  a gentle  appearance 
kiv)d'tcinii'gusi'w°'  he  seems  sad,  lonely 

§ 18 
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-L-Ant  ~ expresses  the  idea  of  indefinite  space  as  applied  to  such  terms 
as  SWEEP,  RANGE,  LATITUDE,  EXPANSE. 

te'^ci'kAim'w'  it  is  the  sea;  it  is  the  great  expanse 
to'kAmisd'iP®  it  flies  over  an  expanse  {-isd-  [§  19]) 
he  crosses  an  open  space 
lie  makes  a short  cut  across 

- L'o-  imprint,  track. 

a pltci'k¥iwdnit&  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  bushes)  70.12  (for  jntci 
see  under  jyit-  [§  IG]  and  the  analysis  in  text  at  end) 

In  the  list  of  examples  that  follow  immediately  are  stems  relating 
to  parts  of  the  body.  Their  inherent  sense  is  concerned  with  space, 
each  form  having  to  do  with  situation  in  a given  relation. 

-cd-  carries  the  vague  notion  of  something  thin,  as  of  a sheet,  film, 
blade.  It  is  an  association  with  this  spacial  sense  that  makes 
it  a term  applied  to  the  ear. 

mAmd'yeca'w“  he  has  big  ears 

Tcl' skec&'w'^  he  has  no  ears  (literally,  he  is  cut-ear) 

TcAgd'noc&'w°^  he  has  long  ears 

naTcdlcicMckec&(wdtcdi)e  ^ and  he  would  cut  off  their  ears  8.12 
(reduplicated  stem  allied  to  Tctsk;  for  -dtci  [§  29]  dpc'*  [§  14]) 

-hum-  or  -(fum-  conveys  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  linear  protrusion, 
projection  out  from  a base.  The  use  of  the  term  for  nose  is 
a natural  application, 
wdj/i'kumd'w^  he  has  a crooked  nose 

2w/'iku'mda'’nw“  he  bumped  his  nose  (pagi-  see  under  [§  14]; 
-dn-  [§  20]) 

tAtdgi'^umd'w^  his  nose  spreads  at  the  nostrils  (-gi  locative  suffix) 
Hnigu'mdydW  it  is  sharp  at  the  point  (klni-  [§  16];  -w*  [§  28]) 
naJcdMckigumdcwdtcdpe' ^ and  he  would  cut  off  their  noses  8.13 
(for  naTc‘^  and  d-) 

-tun  - is  used  for  the  external  space  about  the  mouth. 
mD'setu'nw®  he  has  a mustache  {7nis-  hair  [§  24]) 
kepA' getu'nw'^  he  has  thick  lips 
pd''kei\x'vm'^  he  opens  his  mouth 

-uu/ilfi-  gives  the  notion  of  linear  dimension,  round  of  form,  and  of 
limited  circumference.  It  is  a term  for  horn. 

tcdkim'\vi'n&'w‘^  he  is  short-horned 

2)d'kwi'wi'ii'&ci'n'w°'  he  fell  and  broke  his  horn  {-cin-  to  fall  [§  20]) 
pa'kwi'win&'w^  he  is  shedding  his  horns 

§ 18 
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-h'trd-  is  a spacial  element  expressive  of  the  place  back  of  the  neck, 
of  the  hair  on  the  head,  and  even  of  the  head  itself.  The 
term  has  also  a feminine  meaning,  taken,  it  seems,  from  the 
notion  of  hair.  The  four  different  expressions — neck,  hair, 
HEAD,  and  WOMANKIND — are  thus  showm  in  the  order  named. 

ndpe''kw&hwd'w'^  he  lassoes  him  by  the  neck;  compare  282.18 
(hw  [§21];  -dw<^  [§  28]) 

TceHte''kv/&rid'w°’  he  hugs  her  around  the  neck  (-n-  [§  21];  +-dw^ 
[§  28]) 

pena'liakwH'w'^  she  combs  her  hair 
me'se'kwa'w"  she  has  long  hair 
<a'we'kwii'w“  he  has  a headache  (tdvn-  [§  16]) 
mAtAgu''k\vsihd'w'^  he  covers  his  (owm)  head 

pydte''k\v&wd'w°'  he  brings  home  a mfe  (pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8];  -dv/^ 
[§  28]) 

ml''1ceme''k\v&'wd''W^  he  is  wooing  (mile-  [§  16]) 
mco''kwiiwa'w“  he  has  two  wives  {nlco-  [§  12]) 

-trd-  signifies  a material  body  vdth  volume  more  or  less  plump  and 
distended.  It  is  used  with  reference  to  the  abdominal  region. 
upi'shvdtc&'w^  he  is  big  round  the  waist 

pdge'tc&ci'nw'^  he  ran,  and  fell  on  the  flat  of  his  belly  (the  literal 
translation  would  seem  to  be  he  fell  and  struck  his  belly; 
see  pAg(i)~  [§  14]  and  pdgi-  cited  under  -Tcum-  [p.  796];  -cin- 
[§  20]) 

1ce''lcite'tcdnd'wa  he  grabs  him  round  the  body  (see  Ice'lcite'- 
'Icwdndvf'  above) 

mi'setca'w“  he  is  afflicted  Avith  dropsy 

§ 19.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  Second  Order 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  place  of  some  secondary 
stems,  whether  they  belong  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  order.  In 
passing  along  the  list,  one  should  note  that,  in  some  respects,  there  is 
a general  similarity  in  the  groups  of'  ideas  expressed  by  secondary 
stems  of  the  second  class  and  by  mitial  stems.  There  are,  however, 
differences  in  the  apparent  similarities,  the  differences  being  chiefly 
of  manner  and  degree.  It  is  doubtful  which  of  these  two  groups  is 
the  more  numerous  one. 

a in  its  naked  form  is  so  vague  of  sense  that  it  is  almost  undefinable. 
Its  nature  comes  out  well  in  the  role  of  an  assisting  element, 
and  as  such  often  helps  to  convey  the  idea  of  motion.  In 

§ 19 
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one  instance  its  help  l)rin<>;s  about  the  ilehnite  notion  of  flight 
from  danger. 

he  flees  hither  and  thither  (foi’  k'm-  see  under  kl- 
[§  16];  -m-  [§§  8,  21,  37];  -b-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40];  -vf' 
3d  person  animate  singular,  intransitive  aorist,  independent 
mode  [§  28]) 

'pe'miinuTw"^  he  hurries  ]>ast  in  flight  {jjem-  [§  16]) 

■pyd'tiim.o'w"'  he  conies  fleeing  hitherward  (pyd-  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 
'-o-[§40]) 

vnwdpn.mo\jA7i*  you  had  better  begin  to  flee  98.5  {wdp-  [§  16]; 
vn — 2d  person  singular  intransitive  future,  conjunctive 
[§  29];  -m-  [§§  8,  21,  37];  -o-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40]) 
j)emamoyA7ie  in  your  flight  98.5  (pern-  [§  16];  -m-o-  as  in  last 
example;  -yAue  2d  person  singular  intransitive  present,  sub- 
junctive [§  29]) 

dpUdmutc^  and  in  she  fled  98.15  (a-  temporal  prefix;  pit-  into 
[§  16];  -m-  as  in  last  two  examples;  -u-  animate  passive  [§  40]; 
-fc*  3d  person  singular  animate  intransitive  aorist,  conjunctive 
[§29]) 

klcipltdmut&  after  she  had  fled  inside  98.16  {klci-  completion  [§  16]) 
vnwdp&mutee  it  was  her  purpose  to  flee  for  her  life  218.14  {wdp- 
[§  16];  the  form  is  explained  in  § 29) 

is  for  the  movement  of  one  in  the  dance. 
up7jd' he  moves  slowly  in  the  dance 
nlgd'nega^w^  he  leads  in  the  dance 
d'hd'wGg&'w°'  he  dances  the  swan-dance 
cd'wAno'wegik'w'’'  he  dances  the  Shawnee  dance 
dyd'pwdwiwdpGgdydgw‘  but  before  you  begin  dancing  280.21  {wdp- 
[§  16];  -ydgvf  2d  person  plural  intransitive,  conjunctive  [§  29]) 

conveys  primarily  the  notion  of  velocity,  speed,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  locomotion  through  the  air. 

7iAwi'wisii'w“  he  runs  swiftly 

mydcmd'w*  it  lacks  a keen  edge  (-c-  [§  21.5]) 

nemA' sw'isii'w^  he  alighted  feet  first 

kugwd' tcis'd'w"'  he  tries  to  fly 

pl'tcisd'w'  it  blew  inside  inside  [§  16]) 

tcApb'gis&'w^  he  fell  into  the  water  (for  Apb  cf.  dpb  [§  24])  _ 

wdtcikesiydglcisawd  whence  the  cold  comes,  there  he  is  speeding 
to  70.14  (analysis  note  21,  p.  869) 
pemisdKf'  it  went  flying  past  80.6,  17  {pevi-  past  [§  16];  -w“  3d 
person  singular  animate  aorist,  intransitive, independent  mode 

[§  28]) 
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dnuwisAtc'  so  out  he  went  on  the  run  254.15  (a — fc'  [§  29]) 
indnuwisMc  then  she  flew  out  146.9  (see  §11) 
dhAnisanitc'  it  flew  away  282.17,  19  (-niic*  [§  34]) 

Indjyem Anionite  thereupon  they  went  flying  up  76.14 

-i.sa/td-  is  swift  locomotion  through  the  air  and  of  a kind  that  is 
limited  as  to  space  and  duration.  The  idea  of  the  motion  is 
defined  by  such  terms  as  jump,  leap,  bound. 

pi^ci'saho'w"  he  leaps  into  an  enclosure  {pltc-  see  uniler  p-if-  [§  16]; 

[§  28]) 

2>ydtci'sa\i6^w‘^  he  comes  a-jumping  (j^ydte-  see  under  pyd-  [§  16]) 
kwdskwi' sah6'w°'  he  dismounts 

ntZiwi'saho'w®  he  goes  out  on  the  jump  (nuw-  out;  dnuvMd  he 
then  went  out  38.13;  dnuvnwdtc*  and  they  went  out  50.2) 
aidpisahuic'  she  leaped  with  startled  surprise  68.18 

-o-  implies  conveyance,  portage,  transportation.  It  has  acquired  the 
specific  meaning  of  carrying  a burden  on  the  back. 

M'yomd'w^  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  (kl-  [§  16]; 
-y-  a glide  [§  8] ; -o-  [§  19] ; -m-  instrumental,  animate  [§  21] ; -dvf' 
3d  person  singular  animate  subject  and  object,  aorist,  inde- 
pendent mode  [§  28]) 

pe'motA'mw'^  he  passes  by  with  a burden  on  his  back  {pern-  to 
pass  by  [§  16];  -t-  instrumental  inanimate  [§21];  -Amvf'  3d 
person  singular  animate  subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object, 
aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

kepydtonepvf'  I have  brought  you  90.1  (pyd-  motion  hither  [§  16]; 
-i-  [§8];  -0-  [§  19];  Tee — nepvf-  1st  person  singular  subject,  2d 
person  plural  object,  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

-otd-  is  for  locomotion  along  a surface,  and  attended  with  effort  and 
retardation.  It  is  tantamount  to  the  notion  expressed  by  the 
words  TO  crawl. 

Ane'mota'w®  he  crawls  moving  yon  way 
ta''TcAmoi&'v)°'  he  crawls  athwart 

A-(jdsi'bi&'w°'  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a tree)  (compare  ond'A-- 
^osltd  and  then  he  climbed  up  274.24;  dhAnemi'a'gosvpahd- 
miga¥  climbed  hurriedly  up  the  hill  96.19;  vnhAgoslydn*  I 
shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19) 

Tce'tdsi'6t&'w°'  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a hill) 
p%'ibt&'w°‘  he  crawls  inside  {pit-  [§  16]) 

dlmgwdyuta.wdt¥  they  creep  forth  352.5  {-utd-  same  as  -did-) 
d'pemagwdyutsinitc*  they  started  to  crawl  out  352.11  (vein  16|- 
-niic*' [§  34]) 
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nahdpltdtdtc  then  again  he  crawled  into  290.4  {na  k-  again;  d- 
temporal  prefix;  pit-  into  [§  16];  -tc  for  -tc^  3d  person  singular 
animate  aorist,  conjunctive  mode  [§  29]) 

-usd-  has  to  do  with  locomotion  by  land,  with  particular  reference 
to  that  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  of  such  nature  as  to  imply 
lack  of  speed.  The  combination  of  ideas  involved  is  synony- 
mous with  the  word  walk. 

cosA:a''A:usa'iw“  he  walks  straight,  erect  (cask-  [§  16]) 
wd'pusa'^<;“  he  starts  off  on  a walk  (wdj)-  to  begin  [§  16]) 
ndhusd'w^^  he  learns  how  to  walk  (compare  nakitmndvf^  he 
KNOWS  HOW  TO  SWIM  under  -tdm-  [p.  801]) 
tete' p\\s&'w°'  ho  walks  round  in  a circle  (tetep-  in  a circle  [§  16]) 
pyd'txisa'w°'  he  comes  a-walking  (pyd-  motion  hither  [§  16];  -t- 
intervocalic  [§  8]) 

d' pemiwdjmsMc^  then  he  started  to  walk  194.19  (a-  temporal  pre- 
fix; pemi- wdp-  [§  16]) 

Hyusiin"  walk  thou  about  300.2  (kl-  about  [§  16];  -y-  a glide 
[§  8]j  2d  person  singular  imperative  [§  31]) 
vnklyns&vf'  it  [animate]  shall  walk  about  300.1  {wl-  future) 
2?agrwsusa?i“  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4 

d'klwdpusiiydg^  after  we  proceeded  on  the  way  342.13  (d-  tem- 
poral prefix;  kid-  wdp-  [§  16];  see  § 12  for  loss  of  d;  for  the 
ending  see  § 29) 

-hoijo-  is  locomotion  by  water,  and  differs  from  -tdm-  in  having 
more  of  the  sense  of  conveyance. 

2>(/dto'hogo'w“  he  comes  a-swimming  {pyd-  motion  hither  [§  16]) 
A:iwa'hogo'w®  he  swims  about  ijkl-  motion  round  about  [§  16]) 
A'nema'\\ogb'^w°‘  he  swims  thitherward 

sd' <iitepd'\\o^b^w°'  he  swims  with  the  head  above  water  {sdgi- 
exposed  [§  16];  tepd  head) 

d' pe7nitepiklckahu}'unitc^  they  ])as.scd  by  swimming  184.2  {pemi- 
to  pass  [§  16];  -hugu- same  as -hogd-;  -nitc^  [§  34]) 

-juiho-  is  of  the  nature  of  -usd-,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  degree 
of  locomotion.  It  denotes  speed  and  swiftness,  and  is  best 
translated  by  the  term  to  run. 

pe'mipah6'w°  he  runs  past  {pemi-  to  pass  [§  16]) 
nA'f/ipaho'w®  he  stops  running  {uAgi-  to  stop  [§  16]) 
itTwiliaho'w®  he  runs  around  (Jcl-  motion  round  about  [§  16]) 
ua' gAskipaho'w"-  he  runs  with  back  bent  forward 
pd'apah6'w“  he  leaves  a gentle  touch  as  he  flies  past  on  the  run 

§ 19  ' . 
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awapahowaic*  tlien  they  set  to  work  to  paddle  214.3  (for  dwdpi- 
pahdwdtc^[§  12];  d-;  wdpi-  [§  16];  -wdt&  [§  29]) 
a'pemipahutc®  then  he  went  running  along  110.7  (pemi-  [§  16]) 
a'pya'pahufc*  then  he  came  on  the  run  254.19  ip>yd-  [§  16]) 
d7iAnemra'gdslpah6miga'¥  then  (the  head)  climbed  hurriedly  up 
the  tree  96.19  {IiAnemi-  [§  16];  -cvgdsl  see  p.  799  under  -did-) 
dtetepipsihvdc'  and  round  in  a circle  he  ran  312.6  {tetep-  [§  16]) 
dtetejnp&honitc^  then  (his  friend)  was  running  around  in  a circle 
[§  34]) 

pgd'pah.owAg  they  came  a-running  276.14  {ptjd-  [§  16];  -WAg  for 
-WAgi  [§  28]) 

-pu(fo-  is  another  term  for  locomotion  by  water.  It  expresses  passive 
conveyance,  the  sense  of  which  comes  out  well  in  the  word 

FLOAT. 

pe'mitetepip\x'gdtd''V)^  it  floats  past  a-whirling  {pemi-  tetep-  [§  16]; 
-w*  3d  person  inanimate  singular,  aorist,  independent  mode 
[§  28]) 

nu'wipugo'w'^  he  came  out  a-floating  {nuwi-  out,  see  under  -isd- 
[p.  798]  and  -isalid-  [p.  799]) 
nA'ndskwipW gdid'^w^  it  floats  about  at  random 
Ica' skipvigd''w‘^  he  is  able  to  float  (JcAski-  ability  [§  16]) 

-ne'ka-  to  drive,  to  pursue. 

pdmin&'k.fmdtcig^  those  who  pursue,  70  title  (this  form  is  parti- 
cipial [§  33],  hence  the  vowel  changes  to  pdmi-  from  pemi-; 
-dtcig^  pronominal  form  3d  person  plural  animate  subject,  3d 
person  animate  object) 

-tci'Di-  is  locomotion  through  water.  It  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  word  swim. 

Tclwi' tQ,\md'w°'  he  swuns  round  about  (see  under  Tel-  [p.  766]) 
pemi'tcima'w®  he  swims  past 

na7ii'tc,\a\d''v}°‘  he  knows  how  to  swim  (compare  nahusdvf'  he 
learns  how  to  walk  under  -usd-  [p.  800]) 
nd'tdwi'tcimd'w^  he  gives  out  before  swimming  to  the  end  of  his 
goal 

dndwdpdcdwiicimdtc^  then  he  started  to  swim  out  to  the  shore 
276.7  {wdp-  [§  16]) 

-<fapa-  is  for  perpendicularity,  and  its  use  is  observed  in  situations  of 
rest  with  upright  support.  The  term  is  rendered  by  the  words 

TO  STAND. 

ne'm(/m'gapa'w“  he  stands  trembling 
ne'mASwi' he  rose  to  his  feet 
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nAf/i'gapa'w®  he  came  to  a standstill  {uAgi  [§  IG]) 
poni'gapa'w“  he  ceased  standing  (jwni-  [§  IG]) 
tcdgaUAgigapawatc^  all  came  to  a standing  halt  {tcdgi-  nAgi-[^  16]) 
xndnAgikix'pdwdtc^  and  then  they  came  to  a standing  halt  50.17 
(-Tcdpd-  for  -gdpd-  [see  § 3]) 

[To  prove  that  any  given  stem  is  one  of  the  second  class  of  the 
second  order,  from  the  definition  laid  down  in  § 17,  one  must 
find  it  after  a stem  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order. 
Now,  it  will  be  noticed  that  not  one  of  the  stems  given  in  this 
section  as  belonging  to  the  second  class  of  the  second  order 
in  point  of  fact  is  found  after  a secondary  stem  of  the  first 
class;  or,  at  any  rate,  no  example  of  one  has  thus  far  been 
pointed  out.  Accordingly,  it  follows  that  at  present  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  so-called  second  class  of  the  second  order 
should  not  be  relegated  to  oblivion  and  the  entire  body  merged 
with  the  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order.  The 
proposed  division  of  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  second 
order  into  two  subdivisions  strikes  me  as  sound  in  principle; 
but  too  few  secondary  stems  have  been  thus  far  pointed  out 
to  make  this  division  feasible  at  present. 

The  following  remarks  were  written  subsequent  to  the  preceding 
comments.  As  it  is  admitted  in  § 14  as  well  as  in  § 17  that  two 
secondaiy  stems  of  the  first  class  can  occur  in  combination, 
there  is  no  reason  why  to'kAmisaw“  (under  -IcAm-  § 18)  should 
not  also  fall  into  this  class  {-IcAm-  -isd-) . It  should  be  noted 
especially  that  to- is  initial:  see  § 17  andmjniote  in  § 14. — T.M.] 

§ 20.  Secondary  Co-ordinative  Stems 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  stems  that  occupy  a place  just  pre- 
ceding the  terminal  suffixed  pronouns.  They  serve  a double  office,— 
one  as  co-ordinatives  between  preceding  stems  of  a purely  verbal 
nature,  and  following  pronominal  elements;  the  other  as  verbals 
signifying  intransitive  notions  of  existence,  being,  state,  condition. 
Some  express  the  notion  feebly,  others  do  it  with  more  certainty. 
Many  stand  in  an  intimate  relation  with  the  subjective  terminal 
pronouns,  in  a relation  of  concord,  and  one  so  close  that  they  take 
on  different  forms;  some  to  agree  with  the  animate,  others  with  the 
inanimate.  Their  nature  and  type  are  shown  in  the  examples. 

1.  -cin-  animate;  -sen-  inanimate. 

-cin-  is  an  animate  term  with  much  variety  of  use.  Its  essential 
meaning  is  change  from  motion  to  rest.  I he  length  of 

§ 20  . 
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the  pause  can  be  long  enough  to  indicate  the  idea  of  reclin- 
ing, LYING  DOWN. 

sa'pici'nw“  he  lies  exposed  (sdgi-  [§  16]) 
dta'wdci'mv'^  he  lies  on  his  back 
Tclcu'wici'nw‘^  he  lies  warm 
dcegicmitc*  when  he  lay  116.9 

dJiApelcwdMcmowdtc^  so  they  lay  with  a pillow  under  their  heads 
322.20 

dcegicinowdtc  as  they  lay  there  together  324.8 
dcegicinig  where  he  lay  326.1 

The  cessation  may  be  only  momentary,  like  the  instant  respite  of 
the  foot  on  the  ground  during  the  act  of  walking.  The  term  is 
translated  into  step,  walk,  in  the  following  examples: 

pe'miwd'wdcVnw'^  it  is  the  sound  of  his  footstep  as  he  passes  by 
(2)emi-  [§  16]) 

pydtwd'wdci'mt)“  it  is  the  sound  of  his  walk  coming  home  {pyd 
[§  16]  ;-<-  [§  8])  _ 

Anemwd'wdci'n'w^  it  is  the  sound  of  his  step  going  away 

Again,  the  rest  may  be  sudden,  and  indefinite  as  to  duration. 
The  meaning  in  this  light  comes  out  in  words  expressive  of 
descent,  as  fall,  drop. 

pA'pici'nw"  (the  bird)  lights  (see  p>Ag-  [§  14]) 
a pydtcipAgicmitc^  then  the  bird  came  and  alighted  98.3  (pydtd- 
see  pijd-  [§  16];  -nitc^  [§  34]) 
pl'tdcVnw^  he  dropped  inside  {pit-  [§  16]) 
co'si-wici'nw®  he  slips  and  falls  {cdslc-  [§  16]) 

-seTi-  is  inanimate,  and  corresponds  to  -cin-.  It  is  of  Avide  use, 
too.  It  can  be  applied  in  the  examples  illustrating  some  of 
the  uses  of  -cin-.  To  indicate  rest  in  place  -sen-  is  used  in 
the  following  examples: 

sd'gise'nw^  it  lies  exposed  {sdgi-  [§  16]) 
dta'wdse'nw'  it  lies  Avrong  side  up 
Jclcu'wise^nw*  it  lies  in  a state  of  Avarmth 

It  likeAvise  expresses  the  notion  of  instant  change  coming  from 
rapid  contact  betAveen  two  bodies.  As  in  the  illustrations  for 
-cin-,  so  in  the  folloAving,  the  idea  for  sound  is  represented  by 
the  reduplicated  form  of  wd.  The  idea  of  contact  and  the 
idea  of  interval  betAveen  one  contact  and  another  are  expressed 
by  -sen-, 
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2)e'miwa''waso,'nw^  it  passes  hy  a-jingling  {pemi-[§  16];  [§  28]) 

pydtwd'wdse'nw*  it  comes  a-ringing  (pydt-  see  2>yd-  [§  16]) 
Anemwd' wdse'nv)^  it  goes  yon  way  a-tinkling  ■ 

Some  of  its  uses  to  express  descent  are — 

p/gise'^nw^  it  struck,  liit,  fell,  alighted  {pAg-  [§  14]) 
pl'tdse^rm^  it  ilropped  inside  {pit-  [§  16];  -u-  [§  19]) 
cd'sl'wise^nw^  it  slid  and  fell  {cdsic-  [§  16]) 

[Apparently  -sen-  can  be  used  also  with  an  animate  subject: 
a pAgisenetc^  160.1. — T.  M.] 

2.  -.s/- animate;  -a- inanimate. 

-si-  implies  in  a general  way  the  attribute  of  being  animate.  It 
can  almost  always  be  rendered  in  English  by  an  adjective 
used  with  the  verb  to  be: 

mo'wesVw^^  he  is  untidy  (-w“  [§  28]) 

‘ lid'wesi'w°'  he  is  rough,  uneven,  on  the  skin 

cd'wesi'w°'  he  is  hungry  (i.  e.,  feeble,  faint  by  reason  of  being 
famished) 

IcepA' gesi''w°‘  he  is  thick  of  skin 
-d-  is  the  inanimate  correspondent  of  si: 

mo'waw'  it  is  soiled,  stained  {w^  [§  28]) 

Icd'waw^  it  is  rough,  unpolished,  prickly 
ed'eawa'w^  it  is  pliant,  yielding 
ke'pAgya'w^  it  is  thick 

3.  -s(i-  heat,  animate;  -td-  heat,  inanimate. 

-su-  signifies  that  the  animate  subject  is  in  a state  of  heat,  fire, 
warmth : 

wi'cAsii'w"^  he  is  sweating 

a''kasu'w"^  he  is  burned  to  a crisp 

pA'sesu'w“  he  is  burned 

kl' ces\x'w°-  he  is  cooked  done  (Jcici-  [§  16]) 

d'd-'kasutci  he  was  burned  alive  160.1 

klcitcdgesntci  after  he  was  all  burned  up  160.2  {klci-,  tcagi-  [§  16]) 

-td-  is  the  inanimate  equivalent  of  su: 

wi'cai&'w^  (weather)  is  warm 
a''kata'w^  it  burned  to  ashes 
pA'seta'w^  it  is  hot,  heated  {pAS-  [§  16]) 

H'cAta'w*  it  is  done  cooking  {klci-  [§  16]) 

{-((-). The  d of  td  in  the  last  illustration  has  been  met  before 

in  combinations  like  usd  to  walk,  isd  flight,  dtd  to  cra^vl. 
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egd  TO  DANCE,  and  some  others.  In  the  form  of  kd,  led,  and 
sometimes  gd,  it  helps  to  express  activity,  occupation,  exercise, 
industry.  It  admits  of  a wide  range  of  use  with  the  three 
forms,  but  everywhere  is  distinguished  the  idea  of  doing, 

PERFORMING. 

nenu' su'k.&'w°‘  he  is  on  a buffalo-hunt 

ke2)iltik'a,'w‘‘  he  is  making  a fence  (i.  e.,  an  enclosure) . [kep-  is  an 
initial  stem  denoting  enclosure. — T.  M.] 
kdge'nig&'w^^  she  is  washing  clothes  (i.  e.,  doing  work  with  water 
[kog-  § 16]) 

There,  is  no  precise  notion  expressed  by  the  vowel  d in  such  aug- 
mented forms  as  -hd-  and  -wd-.  It  is  an  empty  sign  so  far  as 
standing  for  an  idea  goes ; yet  the  vowel,  like  some  others  in 
its  class,  plays  an  Important  function.  It  helps  to  define  the 
preceding  stems  and  to  connect  them  with  the  terminal  pro- 
nouns. A copula  might  be  an  apt  term  for  it,  for  such  is  its 
office.  The  following  show  some  of  its  uses: 

k%'wdtci'td\m'w'^  he  is  melancholy  {-itd-  [§  18]) 
d'kwi’td\m''w'^  he  is  sullen 
ki'ydw&'w'^  he  is  jealous 
a''i'waw“  he  is  angry 

The  inanimate  retains  d in  -dmigAt-.  As  in  the  animate,  so  in  the 
inanimate,  the  rendering  is  usually  wdth  some  form  of  the  verb 
TO  BE.  The  inanimate  admits  of  a further  meaning,  implying 
something  of  the  notion  of  vague  extension,  like  prevalent 
tone,  pervading  temper,  dominant  state  of  things.  Such  is  the 
essential  idea  that  comes  from  the  substitution  of  -dmigAt-  for 
the  animate  in  the  forms  that  have  just  been  given: 

ne'nusu  i’ii'migA't'u;*  the  buffalo-hunt  is  the  all-absorbing  topic 
ke'piUkd' migA'twi  everything  is  given  over  to  the  building  of 
enclosures 

kd  genigafmigA't'w^  the  place  is  astir  with  the  w^ashing  of  clothes 
kl'wdtcitdM' migA^tw^  the  place  is  sad,  dolefully  sad 
d''kwitdM' migAlw^  the  air  is  all  in  a spleen 
kiydwh' migAlw^  the  place  is  mad  with  jealousy 
a'itwa'migA'tiw®  it  is  aflame  with  anger 

It  is  well  to  mention  at  this  point  an  inanimate  use  of  -gAt-,  a com- 
ponent element  of  -dmigAt-.  The  form  is  sometimes  -gwAt-, 
-kwAt-,  or  - kwAt-.  In  function  it  is  not  unlike  the  inanimate 
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-d-,  shown  a little  way  back  as  an  equivalent  of  the  animate 
-si-.  Furthermore,  it  has  a very  common  use  of  expressing 
ideas  of  vague  existence  in  space  of  such  things  as  odor,  fra- 
grance, atmospheric  states  of  the  weather. 

2)eci'(jwd'kwA'tw^  (tree,  log,  st  ick)  is  straight 
ml' cdgA't'W^  it  is  fuzzy 
me'ndgWA'i'w^  it  smells,  stinks 
ml'cdtci'ydgwA'iw^  it  is  fragrant 

7ne'ca'kwA'tw‘  it  is  a clear  day  or  starr}"  night  (literally,  it  is  a 
state  of  immensity) 

•nPf/wd'«o, 'kwA'tw*  it  is  cloudy  (more  literall}'-,  a jmocess  of  cover- 
ing is  going  on  above) 

posd'rja'kwA'tw*  clouds  hang  heavy,  look  angry  (literally,  a con- 
dition of  enlargement,  expansion,  is  taking  place  overhead) 

(.f.), — The  vowel  i,  in  the  forms  -wi-  and  -Id-,  is  another  element  with 
the  ollice  of  a link  auxiliary.  It  is  a common  characteristic 
of  i,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  to  increase  or  to  retain  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  preceding  .syllable.  It  frequently 
lends  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  a whole  combination. 

Jclwdte'sl\\Vw‘^  he  is  so  lonely  (for  Mwdte  beside  klwdtci,  cf.  pydte 
beside  pydtci  [pyd-  § 10];  -sl-  = -si-,  above) 

SAVAge'slhVW^  he  is  jmsitively  unyielding,  incorrigible 

The  inanimate  of  the  same  is — 

klwd'tcdhiW  the  place  is  so  lonely  (-d-  inanimate  of  -si-) 
SAriAgA'tdhi'w*  it  is  certainly  tough,  formidable 

Some  instances  show  that  the  use  of  i is  not  always  in  agreement 
with  the  principle  of  strict  pronominal  concord ; in  other  words,  that 
it  is  not  a peculiarity  of  one  or  the  other  gender. 

me''tdsdne'nlhi'w^  he  is  mortal,  exists  as  a mortal 
wdwdne' skdh.Vw°^  he  is  bad,  lives  an  evil  life 
me''tosdne'nlhVw^  it  is  in  nature  mortal 
wdwdne' skdlii'w*  it  has  the  stamp  of  evil  on  it 

A common  use  of  i conveys  the  idea  of  entrance  into  a state,  or  of 

becoming  a part  of  a condition. 

mA'netdy^rVw^  he  takes  on  the  essence  of  supernatural  power,  is 
supernatural  power  itself  (personified) 
ugi'mdA\\^w°'  he  becomes  chief 

mA'ne/dwiV  it  is  charged  with,  is  possessed  of,  supernatural 
power;  it  becomes  the  supernatural  power  itself 
ugi'mdwi'w^  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  soa  ereignty 

§ 20 
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§ 21.  INSTRUMENTAL  PARTICLES 

A set  of  elements  denoting  different  notions  of  instrumentality 
incorporate  after  initial  stems  and  after  secondary  stems  of  the  first 
class.  They  introduce  a causal  relation,  and  render  verbs  transitive. 
Their  nature  and  type  come  out  in  the  illustrations. 

] . -h-  is  for  instrumentality  in  general. 

kA' slidhA^mw'^  he  accomplishes  an  act  with  the  aid  of  means 
fA'iia\\A^mw°'  he  failed  to  hit  it  with  what  he  used 
liA'in'na\\A^mw°'  he  unloosed  it  by  means  of  something 
-li-  often  gets  so  far  away  from  its  instrumental  significance  as 
to  be  absorbed  by  a general,  causal  idea. 

kma/mo\\d'w^  he  puts  them  to  wild  flight  Qcl-  [§  16];  -d-  [§  19]; 
-dvf-  [§  28]) 

mane' ci\\a'w°-  he  disgraces  him 

nl' cwihd'w''  he  owns  two  (animate  objects) 

The  instrumental  form  is  frequently  -Jiw-  instead  of  -h-. 
pi'tahwd'w“  he  buries  him  {-pit-  [§  16];  -dw“  [§  28]) 

2m'gu\wvd'w^  he  makes  him  run 

pdtcl' (jwd\\\\a'w°'  he  pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  something 

2.  -u-  refers  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  hand. 

nd'tdwA'mw'^  he  falls  short  of  reaching  it  with  his  hand  {AmvA 
[§28]) 

jyA'nenA'mw^  he  failed  to  hold  it  with  the  hand 
Aid’' p>e-a.A^mw°'  he  takes  hold  of  it  with  the  hand 

The  use  of  -n-  is  so  common  that  its  s}mibolism  gets  pretty  far  from 
its  original  meaning.  In  some  instances  -n-  refers  just  as 
much  to  mechanical  means  in  general  as  it  does  to  hand. 

nd'ndw^  he  goes  to  fetch  him 
d'wATAd''w°-  he  carries  him  awa}^ 
me'cend'w®  he  catches  him 

And  in  other  instances  the  notion  of  hand  becomes  obscure. 
mdne'wdnd'w'^  he  loves  her  as  a lover 
tA'pdnd'w'^  he  is  fond  of  her  as  a lover,  friend,  or  relative 
fcA'nond'w"  he  talks  to  her  (kAn-  [§  24]) 

3.  -s7e-  expresses  the  doing  of  an  act  with  the  foot  or  leg. 

tA'geskA'mw^  he  kicks  it 
td'geskA^mw^’  he  touches  it  with  the  foot 

pAta''ketcd'skawd''w°'  he  spurs  bun  in  the  side  (literall}’’,  he  pierces 
him  in  the  side  with  the  foot) 
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4.  -p-f  -pa-,  or  -p(v-  denotes  an  act  done  with  the  mouth. 

SA'(/i'pwd''u;“  he  bites  liiin  (i.  e.,  he  takes  hold  of  him  with  the 
mouth  [sAgri-  § 16];  -aw®  [§  28]) 

SA(7i''pu^d'w“  he  bit  it  {-to-  [§  37]) 

]cl'c]ciku'maY>wd'w‘^  he  bites  oft’  his  nose  {klcki-  cut;  -kum-  nose 
[§  18];  -aw®  [§  28]) 

pd'tetu'nd'p\vd''w‘‘  he  kisses  her  {-tun-  [§  18];  -aw®  [§  28]) 

5.  -C-,  -ctr-,  or  -stv-  signifies  an  act  done  with  something  sharp. 

pe''tecd'w°'  he  cuts  himself  accidentally  (with  a knife) 
HsMno'wacwa'w®  he  cut  off  the  (animal’s)  tail 
kl'skecA''mw°'  he  cut  it  off 

klske'cdswd'w^  he  cut  off  (another’s)  ear  {-cd-  ear  [§  18]) 

The  association  of  the  two  ideas  of  something  sharp,  and  some- 
thing thin  and  film-like,  affords  an  explanation  of  why  c refers 
not  only  to  the  ear,  but  also  to  the  notion  of  the  ear  as  an 
instrument;  usually,  however,  in  an  intransitive  sense. 

pe'secil'w®  he  listens  (compare  -cd-  [§  18]) 

nand'tuc'd^W^  he  asks  questions  (i.  e.,  he  seeks  with  the  ear) 

6.  -m-,  -t-.  Farther  back  were  shown  a number  of  attributive  ele- 

ments indicating  activities  with  reference  to  one  or  the  other 
gender.  The  elements  were  preceded  by  certain  consonants, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  indicating  the  gender  of  what 
followed.  There  is  an  analogous  process  in  causal  relations. 
Certain  consonants  precede  pronominal  elements  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  instrumental  particles  that  have  just  been 
shown.  These  consonants  serve  as  intervocalics,  and  at  the 
same  time  point  out  the  gender  of  what  follows.  A very 
common  consonant  is  m,  which  precedes  incorporated  ani- 
mate pronominal  elements  in  the  objective  case.  It  sometimes 
means  doing  something  with  the  voice,  the  act  being  done 
wdth  reference  to  an  animate  object. 

po'nima'w®  he  stops  talking  to  him  {poni-  [§  16]) 
tanwd'wdmd'w°'  he  quarrels  with  him  (literally,  he  engages  in 
repeated  noise  with  him;  for  wdwd-  compare  examples  under 
-cin-,  -sen-  [§  20p 

kA'skimd'W^  he  gains  her  by  persuasion  (kAski-  [§  16]) 

Corresponding  with  m on  the  inanimate  side  is  t or  t,  but  the 
use  appears  there  in  a different  sense. 

§ 21 
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'pd'ni'td'w°‘  he  stops  doing  it  (poni-  [§  16]) 
tanwd'wato'w’^  he  bangs  away  on  it  (-6-  [§  37]) 
kA'sJci'td'w°'  he  gets  it,  he  buys  it  (JcAslci-  [§  16]) 

It  is  not  always  certain  if  the  symbol  stands  for  a genuine  instru- 
mental. Its  causal  force  is  so  indefinite  at  times  as  to  repre- 
sent no  other  function  than  to  make  an  animate  verb  transitive. 

wd'hAmiCw"-  he  looks  at  him  {wabA  same  as  wdiJA  to  t.ook  at; 
[§  28]) 

pA'(jAm.d'''W°'  he  hits  him  {pAg-  [§14];  see  also  examples  under 
-cin-  -sen-  [§  20]) 

ml''Tcema'v}°'  he  is  occupied  with  (an  animate  object).  It  is  the 
idiom  for  he  wooes  her,  he  attends  him  (in  sickness) 
{ml'k-  [§  16]) 

The  parallel  of  the  same  thing  Avith  t and  the  inanimate  would  be — 
wd'bAtA^mw‘^  he  looks  at  it  {-Aimv^  [§  28]) 
pa' gAiA''mw°’  he  hits  it 
ml''ketA'mw‘^  he  is  busy  with  it 

7.  -.S-,  -7-.  Another  frequent  consonant,  indicating  that  the  follow- 

ing vowel  represents  an  animate  object,  is  s.  In  the  inani- 
mate, 't  replaces  s.  n. 

Jcu'sdw°^  he  fears  him 

A'sdw'^  he  owns  something  animate 

ku''tAmw‘^  he  fears  it 

a''tow“  he  has  it  (-6-  [§  37];  [§  28]) 

8.  -n-f  -f-.  It  was  shown  that  n referred  to  activity  with  the  hand. 

The  reference  was  clear  when  the  object  was  animate:  as — 

pyd'ndw’^  he  fetches  him  (literally,  he  comes,  bringing  him  with 
the  hand  [pyd-  § 16]) 

nd'ndw'^  he  goes  to  fetch  him  with  the  hand 

The  instrumental  notion  of  the  hand  i.s  sometimes  lost  when  the 
object  of  the  activity  is  inanimate.  In  that  case  t replaces  n. 

pyd'tdw^'  he  fetches  it  (-6-  [§  37]) 

7id'tow“  he  goes  to  fetch  it 

Substantival  Conijmsition  (§§  22-24) 

^ § 22.  CHARACTER  OF  SUBSTANTIVES 

A pure  substantive  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  wanting  in 
the  Algonquian  languages,  but  what  is  here  termed  a substantiv'e.  is 
only  part  of  that.  The  composition  of  a so-called  substantive-group 

§ 22 
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is  not.  at  all  unlike  that  of  a verb.  Initial  and  secondary  stems  com- 
bine in  the  same  kind  of  way;  link-stems  also  fall  in  line;  and  the 
element  to  indicate  the  notion  of  a specifier  is  a sort  of  designating 
suHix  that  is  susceptible  of  a comprehensive  application.  The  suffix, 
in  turn,  ends  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  pronominal  signs  to  show 
which  gender  the  word  is — a for  the  animate,  and  i for  the  inanimate. 
Often  there  is  no  designative  suflix  at  all,  but  merel}^  a pronominal 
termination  to  mark  the  end  of  the  word,  and  leaving  the  idea  of  a 
substantive  to  be  inferred  from  the  context.  In  the  illustrations  of 
noun-composition,  only  the  absolute  form  of  the  nominative  is  given, 
and  under  the  component  parts  of  secondary  stems  and  suffixes. 

§ 23.  SECONDARY  STEMS 

-a'h-tr-  has  been  met  with  before  in  another  connection,  meaning 
MASS,  usually  in  linear  dimension,  and  referring  to  wood,  tree. 
It  conveys  much  the  same  meaning  in  the  noun. 

me'awa''kw“  dead  fallen  tree  {rneci-  large  [initial]) 
mA' tree  of  large  girth  {mA(j-  large  [initial]) 
ma'd*wa'kwl'‘  red  stem  (the  name  of  a medicinal  plant)  {mdcTcw- 
blood  or  red  [ for  meckv>-]) 

2>e'mihi’kwi'^  collar-bone  {imrd-  spacial  notion  of  side,  by,  lat- 
eral [§  16]) 

-Ota-  is  probably  akin  to  the  same  form  met  with  in  the  verb,  and 
denoting  to  crawl.  It  has  no  such  specific  meaning  in  the 
noun,  but  refers  in  a general  way  to  human  interests,  espe- 
cially in  an  objective  relation. 

me'f/o'taweV  dress  (of  a woman)  {meg-  cover  [initial]) 
me'sota'w*  rain,  wind,  rumor,  news,  the  whole  world  (mes- 

totality  [initial];  -w*  [§  28])  _ . i- 

■u'ibta'm®  or  wio'tamA'n*  his  eldest  brother,  his  guardian,  his 
master,  his  clan  tutelary,  his  giver  of  supernatural  power  {u— 
mAU^  [§  45]) 

o'tawe'n^  town  probably  belongs  to  this  class 

-n.a'It-  refers  to  the  spacial  notion  of  top,  crest,  apex. 

Ica'watA'n&kt'^  brittle-top  (the  name  of  a medicinal  plant)  (kaw- 

roughness,  asperity)  r • n 

mdckwA'mi'W^  red-top  (the  name  of  a plant  used  for  medicine) 

(mdckw-  red) 
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-otc-  or  -at-  conveys  the  idea  of  latency,  and  refers  to  something 
used  for  a purpose.  The  -o-  is  the  same  as  that  met  with 
before,  denoting  the  notion  of  passive  conveyance. 

' te'sbtcx'^  trap  {tes-  to  entrap  [ initial  stem]) 

ACA'inbitcl''^  bait  {acatu-  to  give  to  eat) 

na'neshwdfMicl'^  dart  {nme-  to  poise;  ndneskwd  to  poise  by  the 
neck;  'ndneskwdj)  to  poise  by  a notcli  in  the  neck  [done  by  a 
knot  at  the  end  of  a string  used  in  throwing  the  dart];  for 
-btc-  : -bt-,  cf.  intc{i)  : [§  1C]) 

a term  incapable  of  specific  definition,  denotes  something  of 
the  vagueness  implied  in  Avords  like  essence,  quality,  con- 
dition. 

i-i'wdpya'*  crawling  vine  {Mw-  indefinite  moA’^ement  or  space 
[literally,  a something  A\dth  the  attribute  of  moA^ement  almost 
anyAvhere  about]) 

Hco'pya^aV/*  hot  Avater  (Jklc-  [initial]  and  td-  [cf.  -td-  warmth 
[§20]).  The  objecth-e  idea  of  aa'ater  is  transferred  to  the 
acquired  condition;  and  the  term  signifying  the  neAV  state 
stands  for  AA^ater,  although  it  does  not  mean  AA^ater — a common 
process  peculiar  to  the  psychology  of  the  language 

-ffi-  or  -r/fv  expresses  the  idea  of  SIMILARITY,  RESEMBLANCE.  With 
the  connecth^e  a,  as  -dgi-  or  -dge-,  it  is  used  to  represent  the 
idea  for  some  kinds  of  cloth. 

niA'netbw&ge'n*  like  the  mysterious  (the  name  of  an  expensive 
broadcloth  used  for  leggings  and  breech-clout) 
me'chwage'nw^  like  the  red  (the  name  of  a red  AA'oolen  broadcloth 
with  white  edge) 

cb'shwagV^  like  the  smooth  (a  fine  woolen  broadcloth  used  for 
garments  by  AAmmen  on  ceremonial  occasions)  {cbsTc  [§  16]) 

refers  to  the  external  structure  of  a dAA’ellins. 
pe'mi/opa''kw*  side  (of  a lodge)  (for  'pemi-  cf.  under  -d'lcw-  above) 
tcd'pa  kwa'w®  AA^all  (of  a lodge)  (ted-  [ initial]  refers  to  interlocation) 
a Tcwi'ta'pa"k.w^  roof  (of  a lodge)  (a''lcw^  on  top,  surface) 

§ 24.  NOMINAL  SUFFIXES 

The  examples  from  this  point  on  to  the  end  contain  formatives 
that  make  a combination  take  on  more  of  the  character  of  a sub- 
.stantive.  The  stems  that  precede  the  formatives  stand  in  a kind  of 
attributive  relation. 
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-as/k-  is  a generic  term  for  plants  and  lierbs,  and  is  common  in  the 
names  for  medicines. 

tAne'tiw&'skw*  gambling-medicine  {tAnetl  mutual  activity,  by 
inference  gambling;  -tl-  [§  38]) 

wncd^cine'm'U^a'skw*  perfume  {mlc  large;  mlcdt  state  of  largeness ; 

mlcdtcineni  man  in  a feeling  of  largeness) 
wd'hAskw^  white  medicine  {wdl)-  white;  also  to  look  at) 

appears  in  combinations  denoting  cord,  string. 
me''tegwii'^i  bow-string  {me'Hegw^  Avood,  stick) 

Atvf silo'll  moccasin-string  {-usi-  is  related  to  the  stem  -usd-  to 
avalk) 

A'sAjal'pi  string,  thread,  cord 
-min-  is  a collective  term  for  fruit,  grain,  berry. 

7H,e'ami'n“  apple  (literally,  large  fruit;  mec-  initial  stem) 
A'(/dmi'n“  corn 
wd'iimi'n*  white  corn 

AiZa'iimi'n*  straAvberry  (literally,  heart-berry) 

A'd'wimi'n®  gooseberry  (literally,  prickly,  rough,  or  thorny  berry; 
cf . Tcdwesivf'  he  is  rough  [§  20]) 

-pd-  or  -Cipd-  refers  to  fluid,  liquid, 
ne'pop*  soup  (ne'^i*  Avater) 

mA'cisH' wapo'w*  tea  (literally,  herb-drink  or  herb-fluid) 
wlcJcu' Avine  (literally,  SAveet  fluid) 

maskutd' Avhisky,  rum,  alcohol  (literally,  fire-fluid;  -td- 

wlmeclcw^]}bg Ateniw^  there  shall  be  a red  fluid  184.19  (jneckw-  red 
[initial  stem] ; -gAt-  [§  20];  un-  sign  of  intransitive  future  [§  28]; 

[§  28];  -ni-  [§  34];  -e-  to  prevent  the  cluster  -in-  [§  8]) 

-inufd-  is  a general  term  for  receptacle  as  the  notion  is  expressed 
in  POCKET,  POUCH,  BAG. 

maci'muta'*  paunch  (m«c-  littleness,  shortness,  as  in  fuzz,  and  so 
fuzzy  pouch) 

mAsH'muta'*  bag,  sack  (niAslci-  as  in  mA'slcisTci  grass,  reed, 
and  so  reed  bag,  grass  bag) 

M'H'mutii'*  bag  made  from  linn-AVOod  bark  {ka'Tc-  to  dry,  season, 
and  so  a bag  of  seasoned  material) 
pled' g Anim\xt'&'^  parfleche  (pl'cdgA''n'  rawhide,  and  so  rawhide 

pouch) 

-ffAn-  is  a comprehensive  term  expressive  of  instrumentality. 

ZrepAno'/wgA'nMid  (for  a bucket,  basket)  (kep- to  enclose;  -au- 
opening,  and  so  an  object  for  closing  an  opening) 

§ 24 
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ke'pAtci'higA^n^  lid,  cork  for  small  opening,  as  in  a bottle 
’kepl'higA'n}  fence  (kep-  to  enclose) 

kd'wipu'tcigA'n^  file  {kdwi-  rough,  serrated;  -pu-  or  -put-  [see 
§21;  cLpltci-  beside  piti-]  bite,  and  so  an  indented  tool  for 
taking  hold) 

Apwd'tcig A'n^  scaffold  for  roasting  and  drying  meat  on  (Apwd- 
to  roast,  and  so  a thing  for  roasting) 

-(/Ail-  is  a common  element  for  many  nouns  denoting  parts  of  the 
body. 

ml'setu'ndgA'n^  mustache,  beard  (inis-  hair,  fuzz;  -tun-  mouth 
[§  18],  lips,  and  so  the  hair  or  thread-like  arrangement  about 
the  mouth) 

uun'pigA'n^  marrow  {-vnp-  form,  length,  and  roundness  vaguely 
implied) 

u''ku}dgA'x\^  neck  (-'kwd-  the  space  back  of  the  neck  [§  18]) 

-nd-  refers  in  a general  way  to  place,  and  is  used  to  denote  an  inhabited 
region  or  community. 

Cd'wAnd'm&''w^  Shawnee  village  (Cd'wAnd'w'^.&  Shawnee) 
WACd'cind'w^’  Osage  town  Ucdca  an  Osage) 

O'tcipwd'hiiid'w^  Ojibwa  country  {O'tdpwd'w’^  an  Ojibwa) 

With  the  locative  ending  -</*,  as  -ndg\  the  meaning  becomes  more 

that  of  COUNTRY,  LAND. 

ACu'Aina'g'  in  the  country  of  the  Sioux  a Sioux) 

ki'gdpd'hinii'g^  in  the  Kickapoo  country  (Kl'gdpd'w°^  a Kickapoo) 

-(/(in-  is  another  collective  term  for  place.  It  refers  especially  to 
enclosures. 

Add'wdgu'xi^  store  (Addwd-  to  sell,  and  so  selling-place) 

Ase'7?iga'n»  stone  house  {a'scu^  stone) 

pa'^kwAigiCrd  flag-reed  lodge  (pa''kwa^  flag-reed  or  flag-reed 
mat) 

-tv-f  -win-,  -wen-,  -an-,  -u'dn-,  -on-.  There  is  one  suflix  that 
imparts  an  abstract  meaning  to  a combination ; it  is  analogous  in 
meaning  to  d'wah%'n\  a demonstrative  pronoun  with  an  indefinite 
sense  of  vague  reference,  allusion,  and  having  a close  parallel  to 
the  colloquial  '‘What  d’ye  call  it?”  The  suflix  appears  in 
slightly  varying  forms,  as  -dn-,  -win-,  -wen-,  -an-,  -wan-,  -dn-. 

A pApl  n*  chair,  seat  {Ap-  to  sit,  and  so  something  to  sit  on) 

kA'navn'ni  word,  talk,  report  {kAn-  to  talk,  and  so  something  about 
talk) 
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mi'tciwe'n.^  food  {ml-  or  mit-  to  eat,  and  so  something  to  eat) 
2Jx'<7an‘  hickory-nut  {pAg-  to  hit,  aliglit  [§  14],  and  so  something  to 
drop  and  hit) 

2n'^A«wa'n“  quiver  {pi-  or  pit-  to  put  into  [§  16];  -au-  receptacle, 
and  so  an  object  to  contain  something  inside) 
wd'hAmo'n^  mirror  {wdhA-  to  look  at  [same  as  wdpA-])  -m-  [§  21], 
and  so  something  to  look  at) 

These  few  examples  are  perhaps  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  noun- 
structure. As  in  the  verb,  so  in  the  noun,  there  is  much  the  same 
general  character  of  vague  implication  in  the  component  parts  when 
they  stand  alone.  They  offer  no  definite  meaning  by  themselves:  it 
is  only  as  they  enter  into  combination  that  they  convey  specific 
sense  to  the  mind.  The  moment  they  fall  into  composition,  they 
acquire  the  force  of  precise  statement,  which  thej'^  hold  within  defi- 
nite limits.  The  method  of  procedure  is  to  advance  progressively 
from  one  general  notion  to  another,  each  qualifying  the  other,  vdth 
the  result  of  a constant  trend  toward  greater  specialization. 

§ 25.  Reduplication 

Reduplication  is  common,  and  occurs  in  the  initial  stem.  :Many 
initial  stems  have  more  than  one  syllable;  and,  when  reduplication 
takes  place,  it  may  be  with  the  first  syllable  only,  or  it  may  include 
the  syllable  immediately  folloAving.  This  phase  of  the  process  can 
be  observed  from  the  examples  that  are  to  be  shown.  In  the  exam- 
ples the  reduplicated  syllable  will  appear  in  Roman  type.  The  vowel 
of  the  reduplication  is  often  unlike  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  redupli- 
cated. 

Reduplication  expresses 

1.  Intensity  of  action. 

Ugl'gdno'w^  he  held  the  clan  ceremony  with  great  solemnity 
td’iAgeskawd^w^  he  stamped  him  under  foot  (cf.  §21.3) 

2.  Customary  action. 

ma'mica<m'w“  he  always  went  well  dresse^d  Csi-  [§  20]) 
wa'wl  edpena'w^^  he  is  always  hungry  {-cd-  allied  to  -cawe-;  see-si- 
[§20]) 

3.  Continuity  of  action.  . r , i i 

pe'pcshutcasM'w^  it  (animate)  keeps  shedding  hair  of  the  body 

7nO'j/ofinay6'w“  he  kept  on  weeping 

§25 
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4.  Repetition. 

nA'nAgi'v)^  he  is  constantly  stopping  on  the  way  {uAgi-  [§  16];  -w“ 
[§  28]) 

fa'Tca'^&^finoska'w^  it  opens  and  closes  alternately 

5.  Plurality,  distribution. 

i-iskl  'skeca'w^'  he  cut  off  both  ears  (-cd-  [§  18]) 
sa' s&gigdci'iiw°' \\&  lay  with  both  feet  exposed  {sdgi-  [§16]; -ciri- 
, [§  20]) 

[ mdnem&nemeg'^  many  a thing  112.11 

I sdsagiseg^  they  stick  out  284.14 

nd'nesd'tc^  he  killed  many  (animate  objects)  (nes-  initial  stem  to 
kill;  -dtc^  [§  29]) 

nd'nuwisdwd'tc^  they  came  flying  out  one  after  the  other  {nuvn- 
out;  -isd-  [§  19];  d lengthened  before  wdtc^  [§29];  d- lacking) 
md'metdsvntAciwA'g'  there  were  ten  of  them  all  together  {metdswi- 
j iovmeddsw'  [§  50];  tAci-  [§  16];  -WAgr*  [§  28]) 

' 6.  Duration. 

pdpo'mwA'</‘  they  made  long  stops  on  the  journey  {pdni-  [§  16]; 
-WAgi  [§  28]) 

wd' 'pawsi^AmdHd'  he  looked  at  him  a long  time  116.6,  cf.  278.2 
(-m-  [§  21];  -dtd  [§  29];  d-  lacking) 

. d/iAp^Api^c*  he  sat  there  a long  while  116.6  (d — tc^  [§  29]; 
i -Ti-  glide  [§8];  Api-  initial  stem  to  sit;  -Ti-  glide  [§  8]) 

7.  Quantity,  size. 

TOd'micme'td'w"  he  has  a great  deal  of  hair  on  the  hand  {mlc- 
r [§  24  under  -min-]) 

t papx'gdhe'nw^  it  is  thin  (-w»  [§  28]) 

1 8.  Onomatopoeia. 

I toka's ta/i A he  files  it,  he  scrapes  it  {-li-  [§  21] ; -Amw'^  [§  28]) 

I The  Verb  (§§  26-41) 

[ § Pronoun,  Voice,  and  Mode 

I It  has  been  stated  before  (§  14)  that  animate  and  inanimate  gender 
ji  are  strictly  distinguished,  that  there  is  a singular  and  a plural,  and 
I that  the  exclusive  and  the  inclusive  first  person  plural  are  distin- 
, guishcd.  The  former  is  associated  with  the  forms  of  the  first  person 
: smgular;  the  latter,  with  those  of  the  second  person.  Since  both 

; subject  and  object  are  expressed  by  incorporated  pronominal  forms, 

; the  intransitive  verb  and  the  transitive  verb  must  be  treated  sepa- 
, rately.  Active,  middle,  and  passive  voice  occur.  The  pronouns 

; § 26 
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take  entirely  different  forms  in  different  groups  of  modes.  Three 
groups  of  modes  may  be  distinguished, — the  indicative,  the  subjunc- 
tive, and  the  potential, — to  which  may  be  added  a fragmentary  series 
of  imperatives. 

§ Tense 

The  expression  of  tense  by  grammatical  form  is  slightly  developed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion between  present  and  past  time.  It  may  express  an  act  as  in 
duration,  as  passing  into  a condition,  or  as  momentary;  but  the 
time  of  the  action,  whether  present  or  past,  is  to  be  inferred  only 
from  the  context.  This  tense  is  referred  to  as  aorist.  It  has  its 
peculiar  marks,  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  modes 
and  pronominal  forms.  There  may  be  said  to  be  but  one  distinct 
grammatical  tense,  the  future,  which  is  indicated  by  the  vowel  i or 
the  syllable  m.  A fuller  treatment  of  this  tense  will  also  be  given 
further  on. 

The  extreme  lack  of  grammatical  form  to  express  tense  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  language  is  unable  to  make  dis- 
tinctions in  the  time  of  an  action.  On  the  contrary,  stems  of  the 
initial  class  [§  161  express  great  variety  of  temporal  relations. 
Some  of  these  relations  are  the  notions  of  completion,  with  an 

implication  of — 

Past  time. 

kl'ci2^!/a'w“  he  has  come  (literally,  he  finishes  the  movement 
hither) 

Frecpiency. 

nahi'ndwa'w"  he  frecpicntly  sees  him,  he  used  to  see  him,  he  kept 
seeing  him 
Continuity. 

Anemihl''2>e7MW“  he  is  constantly  taking  it  up  with  his  hand 
Incipiency. 

wa'pi2>i/d'w“  he  began  coming,  he  begins  to  come 
Cessation. 

po^nip'!/tt'’iu“  he  no  longer  comes 
Furthermore,  temporal  adverbs  are  used  to  express  tense. 

Present : 

7ie''inj°'  mug’  I come  now,  I came  to-day 
§ 27 
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Future: 

m''p!/“wa.bAg®  I shall  come  to-morrow 
Past: 

ne'py‘^ a' nago'w^  I came  yesterday 

Pronoinhidl  Forms  (§§ 

§ 28.  INDEPENDENT  MODE 


Aorlst 


I 

we  exci. 

■we  inci. 

thou 

ye 

he  [it] 

they,  animate; 
[they,  inani- 
mate] 

Intransitive 

ne 

ne pena 

ke pena 

kc 

ke pwa 

[ wa 

\[ u>i] 

wAgi 

[ oni] 

me 







kc-i 

ke-ipwa 

ne-gwa 

ne-gogi 

us  cxcl. 

— 

— 

— 

ke-ipena 

ke-ipena 

ne-gundna 

ne-gundnAgi 

US  incl. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ke-gunana 

ke-gunanAgi 

thee 

ke-ne 

ke-nepena 

— 

— 



ke-gwa 

ke-gogi 

ye 

ke-nepwa 

ke-nepena 

— 

— 

— 

ke-guwdwa 

ke-guwawAgi 

him 

ne-dwa 

ne-dpena 

ke-upma 

ke-dwa 

ke-Opwa 

-dwa 

-awAgi 

them 

ne<iwAgi 

ne-dpena 

ke-dpcna 

ke-dwAgi 

ke-dpwa 

-dxoa 

-dwAgi 

it,  them,  in- 
animate 

nc-o 

ne-dpena 

keSpena 

ke-a 

ke-apwa 

-Amwa 

-Amdgi 

In  the  line  containing  the  intransitive  verb  the  forms  for  animate 
subject,  third  person,  are  given  in  the  first  line;  those  for  inanimate 
subject,  in  the  second  line.  In  the  transitive  verb  no  forms  A\dth 
inanimate  subject  occur. 

The  future  forms  have  nl  and  Jci  as  prefixes  in  place  of  ne  and  Ice. 
The  future  of  the  intransitive  has  the  prefix  wl.  No  future  forms  of 
the  transitive  third  person  subject  with  third  person  object  have  been 
recorded. 

[Such  a form  is  wlnesaw"'  he  shall  slay  it  (his  dog)  178.2.  Ob- 
serve vn-  as  prefix.  It  may  be  noted  that  intransitive  futures 
occur  without  this  prefix;  for  instance,  (quoted  § 27)  i shall 

COME. — T.  M.] 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  intransitive  forms: 
ne''py“  I come,  I came  (see  pyd  [§  16]) 
m'p^“  I shall  come  270.21 
ke''py"  you  come,  you  came 
pydw^  he  comes,  he  came 
Mw^  he  says,  he  said  26.12,  14 

pyd'migAtw^  it  comes,  it  came  {-migAt-  of  the  inanimate  is  a 
secondary  stem  of  a connective,  and  is  a peculiarity  of  gender 
[see  § 20]) 

§ 28 
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jyyawAg^  they  came  22.14 

injapahdwAg  they  come  a-running  276.13  {-paho-  [§  19]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  transitive  forms: 

kewdpAmen^  I look  at  thee  {wdpA  initial  stem  to  look  at;  -m- 
[§§21,  37];  cf.  also  § 8 end) 

kepydtcindnen^  I have  come  to  fetch  you  away  SO.l,  10  {pydtci: 
see  under  pyd  [§  16,  also  § 8];  -nd-  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumental 
particle  [§21];  see  also  §8) 
kQpydtdwdpAmen^  I have  come  to  visit  thee  242.11 
ke^epdwm®  I am  fond  of  thee  314.4 

kim'pumen®  I shall  eat  with  you  252.4  (wi-  [§  16J;  -pu-  [§  21]; 
-m-[§§2!,37]) 

klhavdhen^  I shall  lend  it  to  thee  302.8 

kepydidnepw“  I have  brought  to  you  90.1  {pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 
-0-  [§  19]) 

kinA<omenepw“  I shall  call  you  356.16 
ne^«saw“  I fear  him  366.2  (s-  [§  21]) 
newd^Mmaw"  I look  at  him  {wdpA  and  m as  above) 
nma'iviha.y/'^  I am  going  to  visit  him  258.1  {nawi-  to  see;  h for  Jm 
[hlhd-pntf'  you  shall  go  356.15],  or  -A-  [§21]) 
x\\mdwiwdpAmfiVi°'  I shall  go  and  visit  him  230.22  (mdwi-  [§  16], 
-m-  [§§21,37];  mmdwdpAindv/’^  at  260.12,  268.19  is  the  same 
form  with  loss  of  the  syllable  vn  [cf.  § 12]) 
nepydtcdndndvf Ag^  I have  come  to  take  them  away  {pydtc  for 
pydtci-  [§  16];  -d  [§  19];  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumental  [§  21]) 
nefenawAg*  I call  them  330.6 

niwdpAmawAg*  I shall  see  them  298.12  (a  mild  imperative,  let 

ME  SEE  them) 

ne'wdpAf- 1 look  at  it  (-t-  [§§21,37]) 

nepydtcindnapen^  we  (excl.)  have  come  to  take  him  58.8  (pyaUn 
[§§8,16];  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  [§21]) 
nenesapen’^  we  (excl.)  have  slain  him  160.4  ^ 

kimdnnwdpAt&pen^  we  (inch)  shall  go  look  at  it  284.8  {iimwi- 
[§16];  wdpA-  as  above;  -t-  [§§21,37]) 
kl'MmwdpAt&pen'^  we  (inch)  are  going  on  a journey  to  see  it 
338.7  (klvn-  an  initial  stem  denoting  indefinite  motion;  [cf. 

B-  § 16]) 

ke'wdpA^m^  thou  lookest  at  me  {-in-  [§§  21,  37]) 
kinesapen''  we  shall  slay  him  90.6  (a  mild  command) 
klwdwdpAmipena-tcd'*  thou  wilt  examine  us  (excl.)  290.23 
{wdwdpA  a reduplicated  form  of  wdpA-]  -m-  [§§  21,  37]),  a 
mild  command 

k&wd' pAm&vf°'  thou  lookest  at  him 
§ 28 
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kmecHmaw“  tliou  wilt  scold  at  him  284.4  (mild  imperative) 
klpdgwih&vf'^  thou  wilt  run  him  off  284.5 

klAwaw^  thou  wilt  say  to  him  98.9,  382.12  (-w-  is  an  inter- 
vocalic particle  [see  §21]) 

kiwdpAmawAgi  thou  wilt  see  them  (animate)  246.15 
kitdpiMwAg^  thou  wilt  make  them  happy  276.23 
kewdpAi^  thou  lookest  at  it  (-i-[§§  21,  37]) 
newdpAmegw^  he  looked  at  me  368.19  (-me-  [§§8,21,  37]) 
IdTOxyAnegunan^  he  will  leave  us  (incl.  = thee  and  me)  178.18 
pydn&w^  he  brought  (something  alive)  58.5  (pyd-  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
Tciyorndw^  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  {Tcl-  [§  16]; 

-y-  a glide  [§8];  -o-  [§  19];  -m-  [§21]) 

TcAsTcima'-w^  he  succeeds  in  persuading  liim  (A;asH-  [§  16] ; -m-  [§  21]) 
wdpAtAmw^  he  looks  at  it 
kdsihAmw^  he  erases  it  {Jcdsl-  [§  16];  -?i-  [§  21]) 
netcdgimATiihegog'  they  took  everything  I had  276.15  (icdyi-[§  16]; 
-gog  for  -gdg*) 

klpydnutdgbg^  they  shall  come  to  thee  348.2 
kiwdpeslhihegbg'  they  will  set  thee  crazy  309.20 
kihAmwaJiAmwukog^  they  will  often  use  thee  for  food  330.22 
(reduplication  to  express  frequency  [§  25] ; -Icog^  for  -gog'; 
confusion  of  k and  g [see  § 3] ; Amw-  initial  stem  to  eat  ; h 
[both  times]  a glide  [§  8];  -u-  to  jirevent 
Mhigbg'  they  will  call  thee  110.9 

When  the  initial  stem  of  a verb  begins  with  a vowel  in  the  aorist, 
an  intervocalic  consonant  -t-  is  inserted  between  pronoun  and  stem ; 
in  the  future  this  insertion  does  not  occur. 

Aorist : 

ne'taw'  I am,  I remain;  I was,  I remained 
Tee' taw'  you  are,  you  remain;  you  were,  you  remained 
a'wiW'  he  is,  he  remains;  he  was,  he  remained 
avn'migA'tw'  it  is,  it  remains;  it  was,  it  remained  (for  -mioAt-  cf 
§ 20) 

Future: 

nl'-a-w'  I shall  be,  I shall  remain 
Tcl'-a-w'  you  vdll  be,  you  will  remain 
wx'-a-wi'w"  he  will  be,  he  will  remain 
wva-wl'migAHw'  it  will  be,  it  will  remain 


§ 29.  CONJUNCTIVE,  AORIST  AND  FUTURE;  SUBJUNCTIVE,  PRESENT  AND  PAST 
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The  indicative  negative  has  the  same  form  as  the  conjunctive  with 
the  negative,  which  replaces  d and  vn.  All  the  endings  have  i as 
terminal  vowel  (never  e),  and  take  the  additional  suffix  -ni. 

[It  is  likely  that  a and  the  I oi  vn  are  aspirated  vowels.  This 
would  account  for  the  regular  conversion  of  k,  p,  t,  to  'k,  'p,  H,  after 
them;  and  also. for  the  insertion  of  h after  them  and  before  a vowel. 
The  elements  m-  and  kv-  have  a similar  effect  (see  § 28). — T.  M.] 

Intransitive  forms: 

wmM/nyan’  I shall  go  out  320.20  (conj.  fut.) 
wl'pyayan*  I shall  then  come  296.21  (conj.  fut.) 
wi'peTittyan*  I am  going  home  256.14,  258.23  (conj.  fut.) 
^vlndgwdj&n^  I shall  go  (conj.  fut.) 
a'pi/dyag®  when  we  (excl.)  came  (conj.  aor.) 
\\-vi-dmenwipemdtesija^  that  we  (excl.)  may  have  good  health 
(conj.  fut.) 

a'pyayAgw®  when  we  (inch)  came  (conj.  aor.) 
a^yAn'  when  thou  saidst  116.20  (conj.  aor.) 
winepeyAn’  thou  wilt  die  296.20  (conj.  fut.) 

wIwdpdmoyAn'  thou  hadst  better  flee  for  thy  life  98.5  (conj.  fut.; 

wdp-^  [§  16];  -a-  [§  19];  -m-  [§§  21,  37];  -o-  [§  40]) 
vfvd'tdmojAn'  that  thou  talkest  322.16  (conj.  fut.;  -m-  -o- 
[§§  21,  40]) 

wlhindmoyAn^  thou  shouldst  flee  98.8  (conj.  fut.) 
pemdmoj An^  in  thy  flight  98.5  (subj.  pres.) 

kldpydtdyArf  when  thou  hast  brought  (it)  here  320.20  (subj . pres.  ; 

kid-  pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19]) 
wdpikdvmsdy An^  start  and  take  another  step  128.18  (subj.  pres.; 

wdpi-  [§  16];  -usd-  [§  19]) 
ppd'yAn®  if  you  should  come  320.4  (subj.  pres.) 

& pemiwdpdmutd  then  he  started  to  begin  to  flee  154. 10  (conj.  aor.; 

pemi-  wdpi-  [§  16];  -d-m-u-  [§§  19,  37,  40]) 

&pemusdtd  then  he  walked  along  104.19  (conj.  aor.;  pern-  for 
pemi-  [§  16]  before  vowel;  -usd-  [§  19]) 
a7atc‘ then  he  said  48.21;  58.26,  27;  114.2,9;  118.21,23  (conj. aor.) 
&kiyusdtd  then  he  walked  about  252.17  (conj.  aor.;  kl-y-usd- 
[§§  16,8,  19]) 

hnagwatd  then  he  started  away  240.19  (conj.  aor.) 

appdtc‘  then  he  came  326.22  (conj.  aor.) 

a'pm'U.tc*  then  he  went  away  326.2  (conj.  aor.) 

pydnit^  should  he  come  156.21  (subj.  pres.) 

piiigdte'^  that  he  entered  18.4  (subj.  past) 

wi'ppdnitc'  when  he  would  come  298.11  (conj.  fut.;  -m-  [§  34]) 
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iihAnemiwdpusdwatc^  they  continued  to  start  off  on  a walk  108.8 
(conj.  aor.;  TiAnemiwdp-  [wdpi-]  -usd-  [§§  16,  19]) 

'&Myusd\vdtc^  they  tramped  about  136.14  Qcl-y-usd-  [§§  16,  8,  19]) 
a'p?/awatc‘  when  they  came  120.7,  166.22  (conj.  aor.) 
a'pomwatc*  then  they  halted  to  camp  166.13  (conj.  aor.;  poni- 
[§  16]) 

ariAp'iwatc*  they  halted  166.7  (conj.  aor.;  nagi  [§  16]) 
anepawatc*  they  slept  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 
a'penuwatc*  then  they  went  away  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 
wl'pemamuwatc*  then  it  was  their  purpose  to  begin  to  flee  (conj. 
fut. ; pem-d-m-u-  [§§  16,  19,  21,  37,  40]) 

Transitive  forms: 

wIfAcinesAg*  I shall  kill  her  102.1  (conj,  fut.;  nes-  to  kill) 
dgvntcd  wlnesenanm*  I do  not  mean  to  kill  thee  54.23  (conj.  fut.; 
negative  suffix) 

awawitAinawiyAn^  when  you  (singular)  taunted  me  about  him 
330.16  (conj.  aor.) 

a’A’camiyAn*  you  (singular)  gave  them  to  me  to  eat  (conj.  aor.) 
wipapAgamenh^  we  (excl.)  shall  now  club  you  to  death  160.6 
(conj.  fut.;  pdpAga-  reduplicated  form  of  a stem  allied  to 
pAg[i]-  [§§  14,20];  -me-  [§§8,21]) 
neciyAn®  if  thou  slayme54.21  (subj.  pres.;  nes-,nec-  to  slay[see  §9]) 
wihdWAnAtc^  wilt  thou  carry  them  away?  54.21  (conj.  fut.) 
wilceteminawiyiigw^  that  ye  will  bless  me  380.7  (conj.  fut.) 
kwapAmatc  he  looked  at  her  298.20  (conj.  aor.;  -tc  for  -tc*  before 
a vowel) 

a'fcwsatc*  he  feared  him  366.22  (conj.  aor.;  -s-  [§  21.7]) 
agnate*  he  said  to  him  (her)  240.16,  290.18  (conj.  aor.;  -n-  [§  21]) 
a'Kcinesatc*  after  she  had  slain  (an  animate  object)  254.19  (conj. 
aor.;  Jclci-  [§  16];  nes-  to  slay) 

&vnpumsdjC^  he  then  ate  with  them  296.8  (conj.  aor.;  wl-pu-m- 
[§§16,21,37])  _ . . .. 

alcAslcimsLtc  she  succeeded  in  persuading  her  102.6  (conj.  aor.; 

TcasU  -m-  [§§  16,  21];  -tc  for  -tc*  before  a vowel) 

&pydtdhwhtc*  he  then  fetched  (an  animate  object)  266.15  (conj. 

aor.;  pyd-t-d-hw-  [§§  16,  8,  19,  21]) 
hwapAtAg*  he  then  looked  at  (the  inanimate  thing)  222.22,  248.3 
(conj.  aor.;  -«-[§§  21,  37]) 

na'IcakogeuAg*  she  also  washed  it  178.21  (conj.  aor.;  nd  ka  also, 
again;  -a  lost  before  d-;  Tcdg-n-  [§§  8,  16,  21]) 
apemumtAg*  so  he  shot  at  (the  inanimate  object)  252.19  (conj. 

aor.;  -t-  [§§  21,  37])  , 

awdpAcimi\fM,c*  when  they  poke  fun  at  me  322.12  (conj.  aor.; 

wdpA  to  look  at) 
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in&dnAtutAmu''k'  thus  they  begged  of  thee  382.14  (conj.  aor.) 
anesawatc'  then  they  killed  him  294.8,  296.2  (conj.  aor.) 
aMwawatc*  then  they  told  him  32.5  (conj.  aor.;  -ri-  [§  21]) 
ndwawat®  should  they  see  them  192.11  (subj.  pres.) 

[It  would  seem  that  under  some  conditions  d-  and  vn-  may  be  used 
with  the  subjunctive  (see  § 35.4).  Examples  are: 

a'pomwate'®  when  they  had  camped  96.2  (pronominal  form  of 
subjunctive  past) 

vfiwdp&mute''^  it  was  his  purpose  to  flee  218.14  (pronominal  form 
of  subjunctive  past;  wdp-d-m-u-  [§§  16,  19,  21,  and  37,  40]) 
vfimUcite'^  she  would  have  eaten  96.3 
wipemwAge'®  I would  have  shot  it  254.20 


— T.  M.] 


§ 30.  POTENTIAL,  POTENTIAL  SUBJUNCTIVE,  AND  PROHIBITIVE 
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•C  B 
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a 

.2 
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e 6 
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Apparently  these  forms  are  distantly  related  to  the  other  dependent 
modes.  This  appears  clearly  in  the  forms  for  the  third  person  ani- 
mate, exclusive,  inclusive,  and  second  person  plural.  The  character 
of  most  of  the  potential  forms  is  -Tc-.  Examples  are — 

7idsa'kAp“  you  (sing.)  would  have  come  back  to  life  116.17  (poten- 
tial) 

7nand'hiyak.\Y>’^  you  (sing.)  would  have  much  of  it  (potential) 
H^dwAmi'kAu*  you  (sing.)  might  be  jealous  of  me  216.15  (klydWA 
jealous;  -m-[§21];  potential) 
inenAga'a  I should  have  said  to  thee  314. .3  (potential) 
ugimdvns’^  he  woukl  have  become  chief  26.16  (potential  subjunc- 
tive) 

nesegus°'  he  would  have  been  killed  168.13  {nes-  initial  stem  to 
kill;  -e-[§8];  -<7U-[§41];  potential  subjunctive) 
m^ciyagagu'^  you  (pi.)  might  give  to  him  (potential  subjunctive) 
32.11 

aiydpAini  ‘ai'yohipyd'kAn^  thou  shalt  not  return  to  this  place 
again  146.20  (prohibitive;  -pyd-  from  pyd-  [§  16]);  aiyd'^  here; 
aiydpAmi  back) 

Icdta  IcuseTcyd'k&k'^  be  ye  not  afraid  190.21  (prohibitive;  -'kak“  for 
-'kag“;  confusion  of  -g-  and  [§3];  -se-  [§§8,  21]) 
Htoniii/n'kag"  do  not  go  out  12.4  (prohibitive;  ntZm  initial  stem 
out) 

Icdta,  neslmdhetigd,  sdpigwd'kaku  don’t,  oh  my  little  brothers, 
peep  282.4,  6,  8,  10  (prohibitive;  -leu  for  -gu) 

Icdta  vnn^  sdplgwd'kitci  let  no  one  of  jmu  peep  280.25  (prohibi- 
tive) 

Mta  nAtawapikAn'  thou  shalt  not  try  to  peep  at  me  118.10  (pro- 
* hibitive;  -wap-  for  wdpA  look  at) 

Icdta,  nilcd'ne,  Asami7d'kAn‘  don’t,  my  friend,  be  too  cruel  with 
me  330.17  (prohibitive) 

to®  dtcimVkd^  ye  shall  not  tell  onus  (excl.)  152.10  (prohibitive) 
Icdta  vnna  nAtAwdpikitc,  uvnya'^  none  of  you  shall  try  to  look  at 
me  280.19  (prohibitive;  wap  for  wdpA) 
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§31.  IMPERATIVE 


we  excl. 

thou 

ye 

he 

they 

Intransitive  

•tawe 

•nu' 

-gu' 

•tee 

-tpulce  < 

me 

■ 

-inu 

-ku 

-ilce 

-iwatce 

us  pxcl 

— 

•inage 

•indge 

-igAmetcc 

-iyAmetce 

US  inci 

— 

— 

— 

-uAgulee 

-uAgutce 

thee 

— 

— 

— 

-nelce 

-netci 

ye 

— 

— 

-Tiowatce 

-nowatce 

him,  them,  animate  . . . 

■dlawe 

-i 

-ku 

wi-dici 

U)l-&wdtci 

-dice 

-awfitee 

it,  them,  inanimate  .... 

Hitdwe 

•Anu 

-Amu'ku 

vArAgi 

wl-Amowatci 

-Alee 

-Arnowalce 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  third  person  these  forms  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  subjunctive,  except  that  -tee  is  found  Avhen  the  subjunctive 
substitutes  -te. 

pyd'tiiw^-  let  us  come  (from  pyd-  [§  16]) 
pyd' nu  or  pydnxx'  come  thou  304.17 

tetepusdn'^  walk  thou  in  a circle  376.12  {tetep-  [§  16];  -usd-  [§  19]) 
nuwlnu  out  of  doors  with  you  292.15  {nuvn-  out) 
kiyusdn.''  Avalk  thou  about  300.2  (H-  [§  16];  -y  [§8];  -usd-  [§  19]) 
hawin'^  stay  thou  42.21 

liApin'^  sit  down  28.3  (Api-  initial  stem  to  sit;  Ji-  really  belongs  to 
aiy'6) 

pyd'gu  or  pydgn'  come  ye 

haunk}'  remain  ye  48.23  (confusion  of  k and  <7) 

ndgwdku  begone  58.13 

mdwinAnegb'^  go  ye  in  pursuit  358.24  (mdwi-  [§  16];  -n-  [§21];  -e- 
[§8];  -gd^  for  -gu  [§6]) 
pydie’^  let  him  come 
pyawatc®  let  them  come 

wdpAinioy  look  thou  at  me  322.3  {wdpA-  to  look  at;  -m-  [§21]) 
ponimi  speak  thou  no  more  to  him  56.3  {poni-  [§  16],  -tu-  [§  -^1]) 
mdwinAtumi  ask  him  to  come  366.19,  368.2  (indwi-  [§  16]) 
wdpAme'k'^  look  ye  at  him  242.19  {wdpA-;  -m-  [§21];  -e-  [§8])^ 
[In  dpinahwin&ge  open  it  and  set  us  (excl.)  free  290.22  -nage 
is  a palpable  error  for  -nSge,  for  the  subject  is  thou.  T.  M.] 

§ 32.  THE  INTERROGATIVE  MODE 

There  is  an  interrogative  mode  that  plays  the  role  of  an  indirect 
question.  It  has  some  points  in  common  with  the  conjunctive 
mode;  it  is  a subordinate  mode;  it  makes  use  of  the  syllabic  aug- 
ments d and  wl  to  express  indefinite  and  future  tenses;  it  has  a com- 
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plete  set  of  pronominal  forms  from  which,  in  turn,  are  derived 
others  that  are  used  to  express  further  degrees  of  subordination. 
The  forms  are  as  follows: 

Interrogative  Conjunctive,  Aorist  and  Future 


Singular 

Plural 

1st  per. 

d-  ] - • 

\wanam 
Wl-i 

Exclu. 

Inch 

«-  1 

^^WA(iwam 

2d  per. 

d-  ] 

_ [wAnam 
vn-\ 

2d  per. 

1 ..  ... 

rwagwam 

3d  per.  an. 

a-  1 ... 

3d  per.  an. 

d-  1 

y^^gwdhigi 

3d  per.  inan. 

3d  per.  inan. 

^}^gwdUni 

These  forms  appear  in  various 
future  is — 

connections. 

An  example  of  a 

wIwappemuiiwAgwan*  when  we  shall  begin  shooting  at  each 
other  20.12  (indirect  question;  wdpi-  [§  16];  pemu- m.  dwdpi- 
pemutlwdtc'  then  they  began  shooting  at  each  other  20.14;  cf. 
nl'pemwdvf'  I am  going  to  shoot  at  him  248.14;  -tl-  recip- 
rocal [§  38]) 

Three  of  those  used  for  the  aorist  will  be  showm.  One  is  an  in- 
direct question  after  an  imperative  statement. 


TclnAnatucdpw'*  d'  'cisenogwd'n^  you  should  inquire  how  the  affair 
stood 

Another  is  in  an  indirect  question  after  a declarative,  negative 
statement. 

dgwindtdgdydnin*  dcisowAudn^  I did  not  learn  what  their  name 
was 

A third  use  is  in  the  salutation  of  a first  meeting  after  a long 
absence. 

d'pydwAudn^!  and  so  thou  hast  come! 

Without  d,  this  interrogative  appears  in 

dgwi  meckwdhdw^  ndwdgwin^  did  you  not  see  a red  swan  80.5,  16; 
82.6  {nd-  to  see  [§  16];  -wdgvn  [§  32];  [§  29]) 

[No  transitive  forms  are  given  in  the  above  table  for  the  interroga- 
tive subjunctive.  Note,  however, 

nesagwani  (somebody)  must  have  killed  him  66.7 
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Tliis  is  a form  of  this  class;  -a  corresponds  to  a of  -dvf  in  this  inde- 
pendent mode;  -gwdn*  as  in  the  table;  but  d-  is  lacking. — T.  M.] 

The  subjunctive  of  the  indirect  question  omits  the  temporal  prefix, 
and  has  throughout  final  -e  instead  of  -i  {-wdndne,  -gwahine,  etc.). 

[nctsagwiln'’  somebody  slew  him  26.15  (the  change  of  the  stem 
vowel  e to  a as  in  the  participial  ndsdV^  he  that  slew  him  26.13) 
should  be  noted. — T.  M.] 


§ 33.  PARTICIPIALS 


I 

we  excl. 

we  incl. 

thou 

Intransitive  .... 

-ydni 

-page 

-yAQWC 

•yAni 

me 

— 





-iyAvi 

u.s  excl  .... 

— 

— 

— 

-iydge 

us Incl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

thee 

-ndni 

-ndge 

— 

— 

ye 

-nAgSwe 

-ndge 

— 

— 

him 

-Aga 

-Ageta 

•Agwa 

-At  a 

them,  an.  . . . 

-Agigi 

-Agelcigi 

-Agwigi 

-A  tcigi 

it 

-A  m&ni 

-A  mdge 

•A  mAgwe 

•A  niAni 

them,  inan  . . . 

-Amdnini 

-Amdgini 

•AmAgwini 

-AmAnini 

ye 

he 

they,  an. 

it 

they,  inan. 

Intransitive  .... 

•ydgxve 

-ia 

-tcigi 

-miga'ki 

-miga'kini 

me  .... 

-iyagive  -ita 

-itcigi 

-gwiydni 

•gwiydnini 

u.s  excl 

-iynge  -iyAmeta 

-iyA  metcigi 

-gwiydge 

-gwiydgini 

us  incl 

-nAgwa 

-nAgwigi 

•gwiyAgwe 

-gwiyAgwini 

thee 

-ka 

-'kigi 

-gwiyAni 

•gwiyATiini 

ye 

-ndgwa 

-nAgwigi 

-gwiydgwe 

-gu’iySgwini 

him  .... 

-agwa  -dia 

-dtcigi 

-gwitci 

-gwiwdtcini 

them,  an.  . . . 

-agwigi  -dta 

■dtcigi 

-gwiwdtci 

-gwiwdtcini 

it 

-Amagwe  ' -Aga 

-Agigi 

-Amdmiga'ki 

-Amdmiga'kini 

them,  Inan.  . . 

-AJnagwini  j -Agini 

-Agigi 

-Amomiga'ki 

-Amdmiga'kini 

It  ma}'  be  well  to  point  out  here  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  participle  and  the  conjunctive  verb.  In  the  first  place,  the  par- 
ticiple lacks  the  temporal  augmept  d to  denote  indefinite  tense.  In 
the  second  place,  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  initial  stem 
undergoes  change;  this,  however,  is  not  always  maintained'  if  the 
vowel  be  i,  o,  or  u.  Finally,  as  observed  from  the  table,  the  singular 
of  the  third  person  animate  intransitive  ends  in  -ta,  the  plural  of  the 
same  person  and  gender  ends  in  -tcigi,  and  the  ending  of  the  plural  of 
the  third  person  inanimate  is  -migaMni  instead  of  -miga'Tci.  Some 
§ 33 
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of  these  differences  can  be  seen  from  a comparison  of  a few  participles 
with  their  related  conjunctives: 

d'hAnemihd'tc^  when  he  went  yon  way 
&ne'miJid't'^  he  who  went  yon  way 
Si'nemihd'tcig^  they  who  went  yon  way 
a'nemi^dmiga'ki'n'  they  (the  stones)  that  went  yon  way 
d'pe'me'lcd'tc^  when  he  passed  by 
pa'me’M't'^  he  who  passed  by 
d'TiutclHc''  when  he  came  from  thence 
w&'tcli"-  he  who  came  from  thence 

wa'tcimiga'ki'n*  they  (the  things)  that  came  from  thence 
aTcl'w\td''tc^  when  he  staid  around  them 
Hwi'iatci'g*  they  who  staid  about  them 
^iwi'idmiga'ki'ni  they  (the  things)  that  remained  about 

p&mine'Tca'watcig^  they  that  chase  70  title  (stem-vowel  e) 
m'&JcaddiinV^  he  who  was  fasting  186  title  (stem-vowel  a) 
mknwdneta^  he  who  preferred  it  136.5  (stem-vowel  e)  [ending 
-ag°'  for  — T.  M.] 

\vkpinigwdt‘^  the  white-eyed  one  150.1  (stem-vowel  d) 
tdpdnAi^  the  one  whom  you  love  150.1  (stem-vowel  e) 
wanimaV^  the  one  whom  he  had  forsaken  150.7  (stem-vowel  i) 
n'&sdt^  he  that  slew  him  26.13,  17  (stem- vowel  e) 
tcdgdndtowdtcig^  they  of  every  language  22.14  (tcdg  for  tcdgi 
[§  16]) 

mi'Tcerndtcig  they  who  had  been  making  love  to  her  46.5  {ml'Tc- 
[§  16];  -e-  [§  8];  -m-  [§  21]) 

The  transitive  pronominal  forms  differ  most  widely  where  the  third 
person  is  involved  in  the  subject.  The  transitive  participle  of  the 
third  person  sometimes  has  the  force  of  a possessive  construction 
combined  with  that  of  an  objective.  Its  sense  is  then  more  of  the 
nature  of  a noun.  Its  pronominal  endings  are  slightl}^  different,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  table. 


he 

they 

him 

-alcini 

-awatcini 

them 

-dtcV 

-dwatci' t 

~Agi 

-Amowatci 

them 

-Agini 

-AmowSicini 

These  forms  occur  in  situations  like  these : 

tclnawd' his  relative;  viz.,  one  to  whom  he  is  related 
(-m-  [§  21]) 
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tclna'watA'g^  his  object  of  relation;  viz.,  a thing  to  which  he  is 
bound  by  a tie  (-t-  [§  21]) 
icmawama'watci'n*  their  relative 
tcinawa  t a'  mow  a' tc^  their  object  of  relation 

wdpAma' wat&"^  the  animate  objects  of  his  view;  viz.,  the  ani- 
mate objects  at  which  he  is  looking  {wdpA-  to  see;  -m-  [§  21]) 
wdp a' tAgi'n'^  the  inanimate  objects  of  his  view  {-t-  [§  21]) 
vntdmd' wdtci"^  their  companions;  viz.,  ones  \vith  whom  they 
were  in  company  {vn-  [§  16]) 
mid'^Ainowatci'n*  their  accompaniments 

w^dmatcin*  he  who  accompanied  him  70.14  (full  analysis,  note 
23,  p.  869;  translation  in  Fox  Texts  not  accurate) 
pi/dnatcin*  she  whom  he  had  brought 

pdgAmemetcin^  he  who  was  being  hit  26.25  (from  pAg-  [§  14]) 


§ 34.  THIRD  PERSON  ANIMATE 


The  third  person  animate,  singular  and  plural,  has  two  forms.  The 
first  of  these  forms  is  -tci  for  the  singular,  -wdtci  for  the  plural;  the 
second  is  -nitci  for  both  singular  and  plural.  The  latter  form  is  used 
in  two  cases.  One  is  syntactic,  and  occurs  when  the  dependent  verb 
is  subordinate  to  a principal  verb.  The  other  is  psychological,  and 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  plays  a less  important 
role  than  the  subject  of  another  verb;  it  is  a frequent  construction  in 
narration.  The  subjective  noun  of  the  dependent  verb  takes  on  an 
objective  ending  -WAui  for  the  singular,  and  -wai  or  Ao.'*  for  the  plural. 


d''pydtc^  d''pydni'tc‘  when  he  came  the  other  was  arriving 
d'ni  ne'gute'nw*  d'ndgwdHc'  . . . Icd'geya"*  d''pi/dni'tc‘  so  then 
once  Avent  he  away  . . . then  by  and  by  here  came  another 
ite'pihd'w°’  dha'winVtc'  i''tiydwA'n‘  he  AA’^ent  over  to  the  place 


where  the  woman  was 

ugi'mdWA'g^  d'pUi'gdwdHc%  d'ni  uskina'wd\m"*  dnu''unm'tc'  the 
chiefs  then  Avent  inside,  and  thereupon  the  youths  came  on  out 


The  same  thing  happens  to  a transitive  verb  in  the  same  relation. 
The  change  takes  place  Avith  the  form  representing  the  subject,  but 
the  form  representing  the  object  remains  unchanged.  The  change 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  a dependent  verb  becomes  the  object  of 
a principal  verb.  The  subjective  noun  of  the  dependent  verb  has 
the  objective  ending  -Aui  in  the  singular,  and  -a  i in  the  plural.  In 
the  folloAving  examples,  the  first  two  show  the  construction  with  an 
intransitive  dependent  A'erb,  and  the  next  two  show  the  construction 
with  a transitive  verb. 
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wd'fAma'w'^  ine'niwA'n^  a''pyani'tc‘  he  watched  the  man  come 
wd'pAmd'w°'  ine'niw&''^  o'’^yani'tc‘  he  watched  the  men  come 
wd''pAmd''w°'  ine'niwA'n^  ane'sani'tc*  'pecege'siwA''n'^  he  watched  the 
man  kill  a deer 

nd'wdw°'  ine'niwa,"'  dwdpA'mdni'tc^  ne'niwA'n^  dnesdnitc^  pecege'- 
siwA'n^  he  beheld  the  men  looking  at  a man  killing  a deer 

In  the  third  example,  d in  dne'sani'ic^  refers  to  pecege'siwA'n^,  the 
object  that  was  slain.  In  the  fourth  example,  d in  dwdpA'mani'tc^ 
refers  to  ne'niwA^n^,  the  object  looked  at  by  the  plural  ine'niwa"'^; 
ne'niwA''n\  in  turn,  becomes  the  subject  of  dne'sani'tc^,  and  pecege' si- 
WA^Td  is  the  object. 

[Dr.  Jones  is  slightly  mistaken  regarding  -nitci  in  transitive  forms. 
From  the  Fox  Texts  I can  make  two  deductions:  namel}',  that  when  the 
object  is  the  third  person  animate,  the  form  is  -dnitci  (as  Dr.  Jones 
also  saw);  when  third  person  inanimate,  the  form  is  -Aininitci  {\yii\\ 
-aminitci  as  a variant).  The  -d-  of  -anitci  is  the  same  pronominal  ele- 
ment to  be  seen  in  d — awdtci  (§  29),  etc.;  while  -Ami-  is  related  to  Am- 
in  -Axnwa  (§  28);  Amo  in  d — Amowdtci  (§  29);  -a??w-  -Amaw-  of  the 
double  object,  etc.  Contrast  d'fcdyAwanitc*  then  they  ate  it  all  (ani- 
mate) 291.10  (d — nitc'’  [§  29];  tcdg-  for  tcdgi-  totality  [§  16]  by  con- 
traction [§  10];  Am-  for  Amw-  to  eat  [§  16]  by  elision  [§  12])  with 
M7dz/>Ai;ami!iitc‘  they  crunched  them  (bones:  inanimate)  294.10  (Ad- 
reduplication  [§  25];  'hdiOA-  TO  CRUNCH  [§  16];  -t-  [§  21];  d-  dropped 
[§  12]).  And  observe  nd'A;a7cdyA?»awatc‘  again  they  ate  it  (animate) 
ALL  296.3  (for  ndil^  again  d-  [§  10];  d—diodwtc^  [§  29])  and  aJcdlcdwA- 
i^Atnowatc*  then  they  crunched  them  (bones : inan  imate)  296.5  {d—Amo- 
wdt&  [§  29]),  where  no  change  in  the  third  person  subject  occurs.  Note 
also  ona?nen«<Aminitc*THEN  they  vomited  them  (inanimate)  294. 13  (for 
on'-d-),  but  amemenatamov^aie  then  they  vomited  them  (inanimate) 
296.6  (for  d Amowdt&  [§  29]).  Further  compare  a‘A'td'pe)iannn'itc^ 
172.19,  au  'dd  ^>e«Aminitc‘  172. 16,  then  he  took  it  in  his  hand  {a  'ddp-, 
A tdp-  initial  stem;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21])  with  a'A'dd'peiiAg'  then  he 
TOOK  it  1 (2.5  (d  Ag*  [§  29];  a'a’tdperiAg^  174.15  is  a variant;  tna'A'dd- 
'penAg'  172.12  is  for  wi*  d-).  See  also  22.23  ; 68.13;  150.15, 17;  160.18; 
166.19;  172.14,  17;  174.8;  188.21;  244.14  ; 348.18,  22,  23.  This  Ami 
IS  also  to  be  seen  in  an  interrogative  verbal  form  (§  32);  namely,  d'tAn- 
watAjmmgwd/i^  340. 1 1,  17.  The  inserted  -ni-  is  also  noteworthy.  The 
analysis  of  this  is  d giodii^  (§  32);  tAn-  to  engage  in  (§  16);  wd 

soraD  (§  20).  He  sounded  it  (i.  e.,  his  voice)  out  is  a close  ren- 
dering. 

• u observed  that  the  same  device  of  inserting  -ni-  is  used 

in  e subjunctive;  e.  g.,  pydnit^  156.21  should  he  chance  to 
COME. — T.  M.] 
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Use  of  the  Possessed  Noun  as  Subject  of  a Verb 


An  independent  verb  with  the  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person 
used  as  the  subj’ect  changes  the  form  of  its  pronominal  ending  from 
to  -niwAU^  in  the  singular  and  from  -WAg'  to  -niwa*  in  the  plural. 
The  change  is  one  of  concord  between  the  subject  and  the  verb. 


utAnemd'herriA^n*  pyd'niwA'n^  his  dog  comes 
utAnemohe'mwdwA'n*  pi/a'niwA'n*  their  dog  comes 
utAnemd'lieina^'*  pj/a'niwa''*  his  dogs  come 
utAnemdhe'mwdwa'"*  pi/a'niwa"'  their  dogs  come 


The  next  set  of  examples  are  of  the  independent  transitive  verb. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  change  of  the  pronominal  ending  concerns 
only  the  one  representing  the  subject;  the  one  standing  for  the 
object  remains  the  same. 


utAnemo'JiemA^*  wd'pAmdniwA'n^  ma''hwdwA'n*  his  dog  looked  at 
the  Avolf  (a  in  wd'pAmdniwA''n*  is  an  objective  sign,  and  refers 
to  ma''hwdWA''n^,  the  object  of  the  verb) 
utAnemd'hema"*  wd'pxmaniwa''*  ma'liwdwa^'*  his  dogs  watched 
the  wolves 


If  the  object  of  the  verb  become  in  turn  the  subject  of  a dependent 
clause,  it  will  still  keep  its  objective  form;  but  its  verb  will  be  of  the 
dependent  group.  The  object  of  the  main  verb  will  be  represented 
as  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  by  -nitci  ini  in  -nitci  is  the  same  as 
ni  in  -niwAn’).  As  in  the  case  of  the  independent  verb,  so  in  that  of 
the  dependent  verb,  the  sign  of  the  object  is  unmodified. 

utAnemd'TiemA^n^wdpA'mdniw' a''X)}  ine'niwA''7i^  dne' sdm  tc‘  ma  liwd- 
WA^n^  his  dog  looked  at  the  man  who  was  killing  the  wolf 
(a  in  dne'siini'tc^  refers  to  ma''hwdWA'ni,  the  object  that  was 
killed;  and  nitci  in  the  same  verb  refers  to  ine'niwAy*,  the 
subject  who  did  the  killing;  the  verb  is  of  the  conjunctive 
mode) . 

If  the  verb  of  the  possessed  subject  contain  a dependent  clause 
with  object,  it  will  keep  the  singular  -niwAn',  even  though  the 
possessed  subject  be  plural. 

utAnemdJie'mwdwa^'^  wd'pAmdnhv a'ii'  ma''hwdWA^n'  d'pemine- 
']ca''wdni'‘tc^  kd'l-d'cdhA'n*  their  dogs  looked  at  the  wolf  chasing 

the  pig  . 

utAnemdhe'mwdwA"^  wd'pAmdmwA'n^  ma''Jiwdum  ‘ a pemine- 
'ka''wdni'tc*  I’o'kd'cdha^'*  their  dogs  watched  the  wolves  chas- 
ing the  pigs 
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There  is  also  a peculiarity  of  construction  belonging  to  the  pos- 
sessed inanimate  noun  of  the  third  person  when  used  as  the  subject 
of  an  intransitive  verb.  The  pronominal  ending  representing  the 
subject  of  the  independent  verb  is  changed  from  -w*  to  -niw'  in  the 
singular,  and  from  -on*  to  -niwAU^  in  the  plural.  These  peculiarities 
can  be  observed  from  an  illustration  of  an  independent  intransitive 
verb. 


utA'seni'm^  pyd'migAteni'w^  his  stone  comes  this  way 
utAse'nimA^n^  pyamigAte' his  stones  come  hitherward 


The  construction  is  not  so  simple  with  a transitive  verb.  If  the 
verb  takes  an  object  which  in  turn  becomes  the  subject  of  a subordi- 
nate clause,  then  its  pronominal  subject  becomes  -niwAn^  for  both 
the  singular  and  the  plural. 


utA'seni'm* 


mecnyjoi'niwA'n* 


ne'niwA'n^ 


apemine']ca''wdni'‘tc* 

i IcwdwA  n*  his  stone  hit  the  man  who  was  chasing  the  woman 
utAse'nimA'n*  mecugvn' niwA'n^  ne'niwa^'^  d'pemine'Jca''wdni'tc^ 
i''kwdwa"i  his  stones  hit  the  men  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
women 


If  there  be  only  the  subject,  verb,  and  object,  then  the  verb 
assumes  dependent  form.  The  ending  of  the  pronominal  element 
representing  the  subject  of  an  assertive  verb  is  -nitd,  which  at  once 
looks  like  an  animate  form  of  the  conjunctive.  But  there  are  three 
peculiarities  which  point  toward  a passive  participial.  One  is  the 
presence  of  -gwi-  before  -nitcK  This  -gwi-  seems  to  be  the  same  as  -g-  or 
-gu-,  which,  occurring  in  the  same  place,  expresses  a passive  relation. 
Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  first  vowel  of  the  initial  stem  under- 
goes change.  Finally,  the  syllabic  augment  d is  wanting.  Change 
of  the  vowel  of  an  initial  stem,  and  the  absence  of  the  augment  d,  are 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a participial. 


utA' senium*  macw'gwini'tc'  ine'niwA^n^  his  stone  hit  the  man 
utAse'nimA^ni  macu'gwini'tcHne'mw^  V his  stones  struck  the 


man 


The  active  transitive  form  of  the  verb  is  me'cwdv)°'  he  hit  him 
WITH  A missile.  The  animate  passive  conjunctive  is  dme'cugu'td 

WHEN  HE  WAS  STRUCK  BY  A MISSILE. 


[Here  should  be  mentioned  the  peculiar  treatment  of  a possessed 
manmiate  noun  of  the  first  person  with  a transitive  verb  taking  an 
ate  object.  In  this  case  the  form  of  the  verb  is  precisely  the 
same  as  m the  passive  [§  41],  but  the  incorporated  pronominal  object 
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immediately  precedes  the  final  termination.  An  example  is 
netdwatixgw'^  my  arrow  was  carrying  it  away  (from  me)  80.19;  82. 
8,  21;  nlpifeu''  netd'WAtagyf°'  my  arrow  was  carrying  it  away  (from 
me)  80.8.  The  analysis  of  the  last  is  n-  my;  m-  suffix  omitted  (§  45) ; 
I'pi  ARROW ; -leu'*  VERii.y ; ne — gvf'  i am  (§  4 1) ; the  -a-  before  the  -gw<^  is 
the  same  objective  incorporated  third  person  pronoun  met  in  §§  28,  29 
(e.  g.,  dnesMc*  then  he  slew  him)  . The  t after  ne-  is  inserted  accord- 
ing to  § 28;  dwA-dwa-  is  an  initial  stem  (§  16)  meaning  to  carry  away; 
the  following  t seems  to  be  a reflex  of  the  inanimate  subject  (see  § 21). 
I may  add,  nlpi-lc'^  is  merely  a reduction  of  nlpi-lcu*  by  stress  (§  6). — 
T.  M.] 

Use  of  the  Possessed  Noun  of  the  Third  Person  as  the  Object  of  a Verb 


Ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise  when  a possessed  noun  of  the  third 
person,  like  o'sau*  his  father,  becomes  the  object  of  a verb.  In  a 
sentence  like  ndwdw^  d'sAn*  he  saw  his  father  there  are  two  possible 
fathers:  one  is  the  father  of  the  subject,  and  the  other  is  the  father 
of  somebody  else.  The  sentence,  however,  implies  but  a single 
father,  but  which  one  is  meant  is  not  made  positive  by  any  special 
form.  As  the  sentence  stands,  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  father 
of  the  subject.  But  if  the  father  of  another  be  in  mind,  and  there 
be  a desire  to  avoid  ambiguity,  then  one  of  two  methods  is  employed. 
In  the  one  the  name  of  the  son  appears  before  the  possessed  noun, 
the  name  ending  with  the  sign  of  the  objective; 

nd'wdw^  PdgwA'niwAW  o'sAn'  he  saw  Running-Wolf’s  father 
In  the  other,  use  is  made  of  an  incorporated  dative  construction. 


ndtA'mawd'w^  o'sau*,  the  literal  rendering  of  which  is  he  saw  it 
FOR  HIM  his  father;  and  the  sense  of  which  is  he  saw  him 
who  was  father  to  another.  The  vowel  a after  t is  an 
inanimate  pronominal  element.  It  is  objective,  while  a of 
the  penult  is  animate  and  in  a dative  relation,  [nd-  is  an 
initial  stem,  to  see;  -/-  is  an  intervocalic  (§  8);  -dvf  (§  28).— 
T.  M.] 


The'  -AUiaw-  of  ndt-Ain&wduf  is  identical  with  the  -Ainaw-  of 
^m-A-mawin“  untie  this  for  me  312.12  (Apl-  untie  [§16]; 
r§311);  d-A-pi-Amawdic*  then  he  untied  the  thing  and  took  it 
OFF  from  him  312.13  (d—dtc*  [§  29]) ; pemutAmavfinu  shoot  him  for 
me  202.18;  204.9  (pemu-  for  pemwu-  [§  12];  -t-  [§  21];  -mu,  pr®" 
longation  of  -m“  [§  31]);  slgahAmM  pour  it  out  for  • 

236  8 {-a-  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21];  -in  for  [§  31]  by  contraction  [§  10]  and 

stress  [§6]).  
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The  question  of  the  double  object  in  Algonquian  is  not  raised  by  Dr. 
Jones,  It  surely  is  found,  but  I have  been  unable  to  gather  more  than 
a fragmentary  series  from  the  Fox  Texts.  The  pronominal  form  of 
the  third  person  object,  singular  or  plural,  animate  or  inanimate,  is 
-Ammo-  before  vowels,  -A-mo-  {-Amu-)  before  consonants.  This  occurs 
immediately  before  the  other  suffixal  pronominal  elements.  Ifc  is  clear 
that  -Ammo-  and  -Amo-  are  related  to  the  -Am-  in  -Am?«“  of  the  inde- 
pendent mode  (§  28),  -Amd??,%  -xmAgvf^  -Ammoatc\  etc.,  of  conjunctive 
and  subjunctive  (§  29);  -Aindf/e’^,  -Amdgu'^^,  -Atnowds'^,  etc.,  of  the 
potential,  potential  subjunctive,  prohibitive  (§  30);  -Aindy%  -Awdgm\ 
-AmAg?o‘,  -Amdgw%  -Amom/ga'^\  etc.,  of  the  participial  (§  33); 
-Ain?i'^“,  -Ainowd^c^,  etc.,  of  the  imperative  (§  31).  Following  are 
examples : 

^osa'h(/iAiudn‘  I burn  him  for  yon  (sing.)  380.1  (fe — n‘=  [§  28]; 

sa'i--  initial  stem;  -a-  [§  8J;  -A-  [§  21])  ■ 

^vsahiAAwdfiopio‘^  I burn  him  for  you  (pi.)  380.6  {he—nepw°‘ 
[§  28];  the  rest  as  above) 

pemutA\\\^y}inu  shoot  him  for  me  202.18  {pemu-  for  peimo-  to 
shoot;  -t-  [§  8];  -inu  for  [§  31]  by  prolongation  [§  5]) 
dhmoAtenAvcLfiwdtG  then  he  handed- it  to  him  348.8  (with  she  as 
subj.  174,17)  (for  d — dte^  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -A-  [§  8]; 
moA  for  dioA,  an  initial  stem  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8],  -n-  [§  21]);  see 
also  348.10,  12,  14 

IdsakaJiAmnvidpvP  ye  will  burn  him  for  them  180.14  (Jcl—dpw°‘ 
[§28];  sa'A-an  initial  stem;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 

A;MA-mawm“  untie  it  for  me  312.12  (xm  \dpt-)  to  untie  rU6]- 
-m“[§31]) 

A-a-^7  -A-mawafc*  then  he  untied  it  for  him  312.13  {d—dt&  [§  29]) 
ap)]idtenAVi\^-^hodt&  then  they  brought  it  to  me  376.9  (d^iwdtc^ 
[§  29];  jyyd-  motion  hitherward  [§16];  -te-  [§  8];  -n-  [§21]) 
pi/atenAm&\viyd(jvf  when  you  (pi. ) brought  me  it  376.1  {d-  dropped 
[§  12];  d — iydgio^  [§  29]) 

d7idgo7iAm.a.\fdtc^  then  he  shoved  it  into  them  358.1  {d dte'^ 

[§  29];  -71-  [§  21];  the  initial  stem  is  7uigo-  \71dqu-  358.3]  to 
shove) 

;>yAfenamawm“  hand  me  them  242.13  (graphic  variant  iov  r>ydte7i- 
_Amawm“/  j7xjd-  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8];  [§  31]) 

ni7/7.moinAtutAn\Kyfm(f'  I shall  go  and  ask  him  for  it  252.20  {71I 

[§  28];  md7oi-  to  go  [§  16];  uAtu-  [TiAto--]  to  ask  [§  16])- 
kmAtotAva.07i<^  I ask  it  of  you  380.2,  4 (Ae— [§  28]) 

when  he  burns  him  for  him  title  380  {d-dte^ 

/ rx  I offering;  -a-  [§  8]; 

-A-  [§  ^1])  ’ 
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dnakahkmSi,\\moat&  when  burn  him  for  them  title  380 

{a — dwdtc*  [§  29]) 

Jcetecinatut9mwi‘  such  is  what  I ask  of  tiiee  380.5  (graphic  variant 
for  ketAcinAtutAmoii^;  he — [§  28];  tAci-  initial  stem  mean- 
ing number) 

xndclnAtutkXimh}  is  what  they  beg  of  thee  382.14  (for  in*  d'ici-\ 
In^  [§  47];  d — [§  29];  id  thus) 
mi!Amawm“  tell  them  to  me  350.19  (the  stem  is  wit-  [or  wl-\  -t-  as 
in  § 8 ?];  -Mi“ [§  31]) 

hewltkmbn  I told  it  to  you  114.22  (for  ke—n^  [§  28]  by  contrac- 
tion [§  8]) 

knoltkmiwvdvf  thou  wilt  tell  it  to  him  178.1  {kl-—dw<^  [§  28]) 
dwltkmbnd^i'  I tell  it  to  thee  314.1  {a — nd'd  [§  29]) 
k’iwltG.mbne-md'^  Qo  ahead  and  tell  it  to  me  112.15  (ki — ne  [§  28]; 
-emo-  variant  of  -Amo-) 

klwltQxnbnepwa  1 will  tell  it  to  you  (pi.)  356.6  {kl—nepwa  [§  28]) 
wl'i'dwitzmbiiAgbvf  what  I should  tell  you  (pi.)  280.13  {wl 
nAgmif  [§  29];  id-  initial  stem  thus;  -amb-  variant  of  -Amb-) 
dwdwltkva'Aw iyAn}  when  thou  tauntedst  me  about  him  330.16 
{d — iyAn^  [§  29];  ^od-  [§  25]) 

wlwitkvofv^ iyd(p  what  we  (excl.)  would  you  (sing.)  declaie  to  us 
364.20  (m — ?iydy*[§29]) 

dkldwltkmbndn^  I have  nothing  more  to  say  to  thee  330.13  {d  ndn 
[§  29];  kid-  an  initial  stem  denoting  completion  [§  16];  an  ex- 
cellent example  to  show  that  kid-  in  Algonquian  is  not  (as 
is  assumed  in  some  purely  practical  grammars)  merely  a tense- 
prefix  to  form  the  perfect) 

klwltkxnavfi-tcdmeg'^  1 should  merely  like  you  to  tell  it  to  me 
328.14  {kl—i  [§  28] ) 

I do  not  understand  awitAineg'^  wltkVobnenAga°-  i ought  not  to 
HAVE  told  YOU  314.2.  It  is  clear  that  7M(7d'“  belongs  in  § 30;  -Amo- 
also  needs  no  elucidation.  The  -ne-  is  a puzzle;  I wonder  if  it  stands 
for  -ni-  and  is  the  same  as  the  negative,  suffix  -ni  in  § 29?  . ^ 

According  to  Dr.  Jones,  aketemmkxna.'viiydgw'^  374.14  (and  similarly 
mddndkaketeminkm&v^iydgxd  374.9)  means,  not  in  that  you  have 
blessed  them  for  my  sake, — which  the  analysis  would  require,  but 

IN  THAT  YOU  HAVE  DONE  THE  BLESSING  FOR  ME.  ^ ^ 

wlwltkvaiA^Age^  at  350.17  is  clear  enough  in  structure  * 

[5  5 29,  35]),  but  certainly  does  not  fit  well  with  Dr.  Jones  s explana- 
tion (Fox  Texts,  p.  351,  footnote  3).  1 suspect  that  the  real  sense  is  i 

MEANT  TO  HAVE  TOLD  (yOU)  ABOUT  THEM  FOR  HIS  SAKE. 

This  -Amaw-  is  also  to  be  seen  in  indefinite  passives,  conjunctive 

mode  [§  41].  Examples  are: 

§ 34  ^ 
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aJcekah&mdiwig^  when  I was  pointed  it  out  374.16  (d — ig^-,  hek- 
ail  initial  stem,  to  know,  to  find  out;  -a-  [§  8];  -li-  [§  21]) 
d'kekahMn&'Nutc^  it  was  pointed  out  for  him  62.8  {d — utd\  -Amaw- 
represents  the  inanimate  object) 

klces&vaa,yvtit&  when  it  was  done  cooking  for  him  14.18,  21  {klce- 
klci-  COMPLETION  [§  16];  -amaw-  variant  of  -Amaw-\  d-  dropped 
[§  12];  d—utd) 

dpApakenA.mdiVfutG''  then  it  was  taken  away  and  torn  off  him 
158. 19(a  ut&\  pA-  [§  25];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  pak-  to  separate) 
d-  a-  'kasAmimutc^  they  deprived  him  of  it  and  burnt  it  up  158.19 
{d — ut&-,  contrast  with  this  d a''kasut&  he  was  burnt  up  160.1) 
d 'pahwdcAm&^utc^  then  it  was  sliced  away  for  him  14.22  {-g- 
[§  21];  contrast  14.23  dhA7iemisakiodGutG']  liAnemi-  [§  16]) 

Also  this  -Amaw-  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pronominal  termination 
of  a transitive  verb  with  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person  as  obiect 
(§  34): 

dne  txxm^wAgw^  oslmAn^  because  we  slew  his  younger  brother 
344.10  i^i—Agw^  [§  29];  net-  a variant  of  nes-  to  kill  [§§'9,  16]; 
oslmAn^\  0 for  w;  u — mAw*  [§  45]).  ’ 

The  -Amo-  is  certainly  also  to  be  seen  in  a ti’nnsitive  form  of  the 
interrogative  mode,  which,  though  not  given  by  Dr.  Jones,  neverthe- 
less existed: 

kekekdnetKiaowAndn^  you  knew  all  about  it  288.5  {ke-  [§  25];  ke'k- 
initial  stem;  -due-  [§  18];  -^-[§  8 or  § 21];  d-  dropped  12]* 
d—wAndn^  [§  32])  ■' 

ndtawd7\etxmowAndn‘  what  you  desire  in  your  own  mind  180.9 
{ndtaw[{\-  to  desire;  -WAndn‘  [§  32]) 

In  this  connection  the  peculiar  use  of  -atuo,-  in  ceiiain  cases  should 
be  mentioned: 


dkiG77ditAXQx\gutG^  when  he  was  told  about  them  54.13  {d—tG* 
_ [§  29];  klci-  completion;  wit-  to  tell;  -gu-  [§  41]) 
07idA'igahAma.gutG  then  she  poured  it  for  her  316.23  (for  on’ 
a.slgakAmag7ctG^  by  contraction  [§  10];  d—tc*  [§  29];  slg-  an  ini- 
tial stem  meaning  to  pour;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21];  the  English 
idiom  prevents  this  being  translated  as  a passive) 
pyatAnAvo^iutG^  she  was  fetched  it  318.1  ivvd-  161-  t fS  si- 
-A-  variant  of  -.-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  -d-te^  [§  29];  -gu  [I  411)  ’ 

kenAtawanetAxnagog'-  they  ask  it  of  you  382.12  Ike—noa^  fS  281- 
jiAtaw-  a by-form  of  nAtu-  to  ask  ; -dTie-  [§  18];  -z!- 2111  ’ 

ton) 
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then  it  was  tapped  on  by  him  346.15  (for  dn^ 
a papakahAn\\igut&  ] d — tc^  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41];  [§  25];  pdlc- 

[cf.  d'g^d^pdgej^ydJikvahiitc^  68.13]  to  tap;  -a-  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21]; 
note  that  the  subject  grammatically  must  be  animate) 

A double  object  is  clearly  to  be  .seen  in  344.5,  7,  15,  24;  346.8:  but 
unfortunately  1 can  not  completeh^  analyze  the  form;  jt?«j!>dZdhimaw- 
is  a variant  for  pdjJAgAtkmwvf-^  and  the  double  oliject  is  clear  {]>d- 
[§  25];  pAgA-  [pagi-]  to  strike  with  a club). 

A couple  of  examples  where  the  subject  is  the  third  person  plural, 
and  the  direct  object  third  person  singular  (or  plural),  with  the  second 
pei^^on  singular  as  indirect  object,  are — 

kI/>ydfagog'  they  will  bring  them  to  you  348.3  {M—gog^  [§  28];  pyd- 


motion  hitherward  [§  16];  -t-  [§  21]  and 
klA«?tv/i!agog  they  will  fetch  them  to  you  348.4  (for  la—gog^  [§  28] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -A-  [§  8];  atoa-  variant  of  dwA-  to  fetch 
[§  16];  -t-  [§§  8,  21]).  The  -d-  is  the  same  objective  pronominal 
element  seen  in  ne — awa,  he — 'Ainoa^  etc.  [§  28];  d — afc/,  d dwdlci^ 
etc.  [§  29];  -asa,  -a^rdsn  [§  30];  -a/a,  -Ucigi^  -atem/,  -dvMeini,  etc. 
[§  33]. 

Allied  to  the  double  object  is  the  treatment  of  a posses.sed  noun  as 
the  object  of  a transitive  verb.  Dr.  Jones  has  treated  the  possessed 
noun  of  the  third  person  as  the  object  of  a transitive  verb  of  the  third 
person  [§  34].  But  there  are  other  cases. 

Thus  nemw;dm*  netdwAtdg'k’^  she  carried  my  sacred  bundle  away 
326.24;  328.5,  14;  330.2  {ne-  [§  45];  ne—gvf-  [§  28];  -d-  as  above;  -t- 
[§  28];  dioA-  [«?/.'«-]  TO  carry  away;  -f-  [§  8 or  § 21?]).  ^ As  far  as  the 
verb  is  concerned,  the  structure  is  the  same  as  in  neAaVc/Algw“  she  has 
HIDDEN  IT  FROM  ME  326.17  {hahi-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  con- 
ceal). Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  the  noun  is 
inanimate,  -d-  is  animate.  An  example  of  where  the  possessed  noun 
is  the  first  peuson  plural  (inch)  and  the  .subject  is  the  second  person 
singular  is  kefa'Ao'Aonan*  kiAawA«fiw"  thou  wilt  take  our  (inch) 
DRUM  ALONG  348.9  {he—ndn^  [§  J5];  -t-  [§  4.5];  ht—duf  [§  28];  -A-  [§  8]; 
mcA-  a variant  of  dioA-\  -n- [§  21]).  Observe  that  ahohon^  (348.10, 17) 
drum  is  inanimate,  as  shown  by  the  termination  ‘ (§  42);  and  that  the 
pronominal  elements  of  ke^r/'Ao'Afman'  are  inanimate;  nevertheless  the 
pronominal  elements  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  animate.^ 

Two  kinds  of  participles  drop  the  final  sign  of  the  subject,  and  take 
on  a lengthened  termination  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to 
enter  into  a relation  involving  the  use  of  -n^  as  a final  ending.  One 
is  the  transitive  participle  with  an  animate  subject  and  an  inanimate 
object;  the  nominative  ending  of  this  participle  is  


• From  p.  834  to  here,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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'pamiwaf sdskA'g^  one  who  passes  by  flashing  a light 
no'waw“  pdmiwdsd'sJc AmmitcVn^  he  saw  him  that  went  past 
flashing  a light 

The  same  ending  with  similar  change  occurs  Avdth  an  intransitive 
participle. 

pd'waci'g’^  one  who  shakes  his  (own)  body  while  lying  down 
wd'pAmd'w^'  pdwaami'nitci'n^  he  looked  at  him  who  lay  shaking 
his  own  body 

The  other  kind  of  participle  is  with  the  subject  ending  in 
The  dropping  of  is  common  \vith  the  indefinite  passive  participle. 
ml'neV^  one  to  whom  he  was  given 

dliigutc'  m-ine'metci'n*  and  so  he  was  told  by  the  one  to  whom  he 
was  given  {-m-  [§  21];  see  also  § 8) 

§ 33.  Sj/utartic,  Use  of  3Io(les  and  Tenses 

1.  Future. — The  future  sometimes  denotes  expectation,  desire,  and 
exhortation. 

nip'if  I hope  to  come 
Jcipy^  may  you  come 
wl'pydw'^  let  him  come 

2.  Conjunctive. — -Tense  for  the  present  and  past  is  indicated  by  the 
syllabic  augment  d-.  If  the  conjunctive  preserves  its  purely  sub- 
ordinate character,  as  when  it  stands  in  an  indirect  relation  to  an 
idea  previously  expressed  or  to  an  independent  statement,  then  the 
augment  d-  is  more  likely  to  refer  to  an  action  as  past.  Thus : 

A'slcAtc^  a'^pyatc*  in  course  of  time  he  came  (cf.  38.14) 
ne''py°'  d''pydyA^n*  I came  when  you  arrived 

But  if  the  conjunctive  departs  from  its  subordinate  function,  then 
the  syllabic  d-  may,  according  to  context,  refer  to  an  occurrence  as 
past,  or  as  extending  up  to,  and  as  taking  place  during,  the  present. 
This  is  the  same  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  verb. 

ane'pdyd^n^  I slept ; I am  sleeping 
ane'pdyA'n^  you  slept;  you  are  sleeping 
&'nepd'tc*  he  slept;  he  sleeps 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  translations  are  finite  assertions,  and 
are  in  the  indicative  mode,  as  would  be  the  case  for  an  independent 
verb  of  the  same  tense.  They  illustrate  a peculiar  use  of  the  con- 
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junctive, — a use  that  belongs  to  all  narrative  discourse,  as  in  the 
language  of  myth,  legend,  tradition. 

This  finite  use  is  parallel  to  that  found  in  the  Tjatin  construction 
of  accusative  with  infinitive. 

The  conjunctive  has  a future  tense,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
prefix  'un-.  The  temporal  prefix  also  occurs  with  the  third  person  of 
animate  and  inanimate  independent  forms.  [See  my  note  to  § 28. — 
T.  M.] 

As  in  the  independent  series,  so  here,  the  future  can  be  used  to 
express  vague  anticipation  and  desire. 

wI'M^aV?  dost  thou  expect  to  go? 
vnTidtc'  he  wants  to  go 

3.  Dependent  Oharacter  of  the  Pronominal  Forms  of  the  Negative 
Independent  Verh. — It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  make  mention  of 
the  negative  forms  of  the  independent  intransitive  verb.  The  negative 
adverb  is  dgw'  no,  not.  Its  position  is  before  the  verb,  and  its  use 
involves  a modification  of  the  conjunctive.  In  the  first  place,  the 
temporal  vowel  a-  drops  out,  and  so  there  is  no  sign  to  indicate 
indefinite  tense.  In  the  second  place,  all  the  pronominal  elements 
take  on  a terminal  -ni,  all  the  terminal  vowels  of  the  conjimctive 
being  e. 

The  following  examples  show  some  of  the  forms  with  stem : 

a^gwi  pyd'ydni''n^  I do  not  come ; I did  not  come 

a^gwi  pyaf yAnx'n^  thou  dost  not  come j thou  didst  not  come 

• a^gwi  pyd' tcin^  he  does  not  come ; he  did  not  come 
a'gwi  pydmi' ga'TcVn*  it  does  not  come ; it  did  not  come 
a'gwi  pyd'ydgi'ni  they  and  I do  not  come ; they  and  I did  not  come 

For  the  future,  the  negative  independent  verb  has  the  prefix  vn-. 

The  negative  of  the  conjunctive  verb  is  indicated  by  pwd'wi.  Its 
use  brings  about  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  verb.  It  stands 
between  the  tense  particles  d-  and  w%-  and  the  verbal  stems. 

d''p\vd\w\pydyd''n^  when  I did  not  come 
'uu'pwawipya'^c*  while  he  has  no  desire  to  come 

4.  The  Subjunctive.— The  subjunctive  has  a variety  of  uses.  In  one 
it  is  used  to  express  an  unfulfilled  wish. 
nd'sdV  may  he  get  well 

pd'nepyd'P  would  that  he  ceased  from  drunkenness 
In  another  it  is  employed  to  express  a wish,  as  of  a prayer.  In 
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its  use,  it  occurs  with  an  adverb  tai'ydna,  which  conveys  the  desid- 
erative  sense  of  would  that!  oh,  if! 

tai'ydna  pyd't^l  oh,  if  he  would  only  come! 

The  subjunctive  is  also  used  to  express  the  possibility  of  an  action. 

pe'musd't^  he  might  pass  b;^  on  foot 
tetepu'sdyA'n^  thou  shouldst  walk  around  in  a circle 

The  same  subjunctive  is  employed  to  express  two  kinds  of  condi- 
tions. In  the  one,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  possible,  the 
subjunctive  stands  in  the  protasis;  while  the  future  indicative  of  an 
independent  verb  is  in  the  conclusion.  The  tense  of  the  subjunctive 
is  implied,  and  is  that  of  the  future. 

vn-u- pi' taka' w^'  pyd'miga"1c^  he  will  be  pleased  if  it  should  come 

In  the  other,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  contrary  to  fact, 
both  clauses  stand  in  the  subjunctive.  The  tense  of  both  clauses  is 
implied;  that  of  the  protasis  is  past,  and  that  of  the  conclusion  is 
present. 

upi'tdkdH^  pyd'miga^'lc^  he  would  be  pleased  if  it  had  come 

The  forms  of  this  subjunctive  are  connected  with  past  action. 
The  idea  of  relative  time  is  gathered  more  from  implication  of  the 
context  than  from  the  actual  expression  of  some  distinctive  element 
calling  for  past  time.  Some  of  the  uses  to  which  this  subjunctive  is 
put  are  the  followdng: 

It  is  used  to  express  an  unattained  desire.  It  occurs  with  taiydna. 
tai'ydna  lcl'wdte"‘\  oh,  if  he  only  had  turned  and  come  back! 

It  is  used  as  a potential. 

ta'TcAmusd'yAne"^  thou  mightest  have  gone  by  a short  way  in 
your  walk  across  country 

It  frequently  has  the  force  of  an  indicative,  and,  when  so  used,  the 
verb  makes  use  of  the  tense  particles  a and  vn.  [See  my  note  to 
§ 29. — T.  M.]  But  the  action  is  always  represented  with  reference 
to  an  event  in  the  past. 

%'ni  te'pelcw'  d''pemdmute"^  it  v/as  on  that  night  when  he  fled 
for  his  life  (pern-  [§  16];  -dmu-  [see  -d-  § 19]) 

In  this  connection  it  often  occurs  with  an  adverb,  Jce'ydkA^p'^, 
which  has  such  meanings  as  it  was  true;  it  was  a fact;  why,  as 
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1ce'yaha''p°^  wvA'ceno'wdte"^  now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  their 
intention  to  be  absent 

5.  The  Potential. — The  potential  is  used  to  express  a possibility. 

nahind' gal'i'tc^  he  might  learn  how  to  sing 

pyd''kd'°^  I am  likely  to  come 

The  potential  subjunctive  is  used»in  a verb  that  stands  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a past  condition  contrary  to  fact,  while  in  the  protasis 
stands  a verb  in  the  past  subjunctive. 

nahind' f/dte"  ^ Ite'pihd's'^  had  he  known  how  to  sing,  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  place 

6.  The  negative  of  the  verb  in  the  protasis  is  pwd'w*,  and  the  nega- 
tive of  the  verb  in  the  conclusion  is  a'wiP. 

pwfi'w*  nahind' gdte^' " a'wit“  Ue'pihd's'^  if  he  had  not  knovoi  how 
to  sing,  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  place 

7.  The  proliibitive  imperative  is  introduced  by  kdt'’’,  a negative 
adverb  with  the  meaning  not  or  no  not. 

8.  The  Imperative. — It  was  observed  how  the  future  independent 
was  used  as  a mild  imperative.  There  is  still  another  light  impera- 
tive, one  that  is  used  in  connection  with  the  third  person  animate.  It 
is  almost  like  a subjunctive  (see  § 31).  The  forms  of  tliis  impera- 
tive have  a passive  sense,  and  are  best  rendered  by  some  such  word 
as  LET. 

Pre-jtrononiinal  Mlamentx  (§§  Hd—ll) 

§ 36.  FORMAL  VALUE  OF  PBE-PRONOMINAL  ELEMENTS 

In  §§  20-21  a number  of  stems  have  been  described  which  precede 
the  pronouns,  and  which  have  in  some  cases  the  meaning  of  a noun, 
or  less  clearly  defined  instrumentality;  in  others,  a classificatory 
value  relating  to  animate  and  inanimate  objects;  while  in  many 
cases  their  significance  is  quite  evanescent.  Many  of  these  elements 
have  more  or  less  formal  values,  and  correspond  to  the  voices  of  the 
verbs  of  other  languages;  while  still  others  seem  to  be  purely  formal 
in  character.  For  this  reason  these  elements,  so  far  as  they  are 
formal  in  character,  will  be  treated  here  again. 

§ 37.  CAUSAL  PARTICLES 

-tn-  animate,  -t-  inanimate.  (See  § 21) 

As  has  been  stated  before,  these  particles  sometimes  imply  that 
something  is  done  with  the  voice,  but  ordinarily  they  simply 
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indicate  the  transitive  character  of  tlie  verb.  The  animate  -m- 
immediately  precedes  an  animate,  pronominal  element.  When 
the  object  is  animate,  it  comes  before  the  form  that  represents 
an  objective  relation;  but  when  the  object  is  inanimate,  then 
it  stands  preceding  the  sign  that  represents  the  animate  sub- 
ject. The  intervocalic  t stands  in  front  of  the  vowel  that  rep- 
resents the  inanimate  object.  (See  examples  in  § 21.) 

The  consonant  t often  has  a whispered  continuant  before  articu- 
lation (7).  With  one  form  or  the  other,  the  consonant  has 
an  inanimate  use  which  is  peculiar  to  itself  alone.  It  often 
conveys  the  idea  of  work;  of  the  displa}^  of  energ}^;  of  activit}^ 
which  implies  the  use  of  some  agency,  but  without  expressing 
any  particular  form  of  instrumentality.  This  use  of  the  inter- 
vocalic consonant  involves  a difference  in  the  form  of  the 
objective  pronominal  sign.  In  the  examples  that  were  just 
cited,  the  sign  of  the  objective  inanimate  pronoun  was  a 
or  A.  With  this  other  use  of  t or 't,  the  inanimate  sign  of  the 
objective  pronoun  is  o or  o. 

fo'ni'to'w^'  he  no  longer  works  at  it;  he  no  longer  makes  it  (poni- 

[§16]) 

nesA'nAgi"t°  I had  a hard  time  with  it;  I had  trouble  making  it 

h,  liw,  IV. 

There  is  one  group  of  causal  particles  which  have  a common  func- 
tion of  reference  to  instrumentality  in  general.  They  are  h, 
Jiw,  and  w.  Comparing  the  use  of  one  of  these  with  that 
of  t or 't  brings  out  clearly  the  difference  between  causal  par- 
ticles with  the  instrumental  sense  limited  and  t or  't  that  has 
the  instrumental  function  unlimited.  With  h,  for  example, 
the  emphasis  is  rather  upon  the  connection  of  the  action  of 
the  verb  and  the  means  taken  to  act  upon  the  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  t or  't  the  connection  is  closer  between  the 
action  of  the  verb  and  the  object  of  the  verb.  The  idea  of 
instrumentality  is  so  vague  as  to  be  left  wholly  to  inference. 

Tca' skah.A'm'w°'  he  accomplished  the  work  (by  the  help  of  some 
kind  of  agency)  QcAsk-  [§  16];  -Amw“  [§  28]) 

TcA'sTcVto'w'^  he  accomplished  the  work 

a pydtdhvfatc^  he  then  fetched  it  266.15  (pya-i-o- [§§  16,  8,  19]; 
-at&  [§  29]) 
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One  more  comparison  will  perhaps  suffice  upon  this  point. 
There  is  a causal  particle  m which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. It  has  a common  use  associated  with  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  mouth,  more  particularly  with  that  of  speech. 

j)d'nima'w°‘  no  longer  does  he  speak  to  him 
po'ni'to'w'^  no  longer  does  he  do  it 

§ 38.  THE  RECIPROCAL  VERB 

Now  that  the  tables  of  the  transitive  pronominal  elements  have 
been  shown,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  the  other  two  classes  of 
transitive  verbs;  viz.,  the  reciprocals  and  reflexives.  They  can  be 
dismissed  with  a few  remarks.  Both  have  much  the  character  of  an 
intransitive  verb ; in  fact,  their  form  is  that  of  an  intransitive.  The 
reciprocal  expresses  mutual  participation  on  the  part  of  two  or  more 
subjects,  and  so  the  verb  does  not  occur  except  in  plural  form  or 
with  a plural  sense.  The  reciprocal  notion  is  expressed  by  ti  incor- 
porated between  the  stem  of  the  verb  and  the  final,  pronominal  sign. 
[It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  the  examples  given,  -tl-  is  the  incorpo- 
rated element,  not  -ti-. — T.  M.]  The  reciprocal  has  a reflexive  sense, 
in  that  it  represents  the  subjects  as  objects  of  the  action.  Its  force 
as  a transitive  is  gathered  from  the  context. 

mlga'tlWA^g*  they  fought  together;  they  fought  with  one  another 
ne'wdpAtlpe^n°'  he  and  I looked  at  each  other 
Ice'nlmiJietl'pw'^  you  danced  together 

atAuetlg^  at  a place  where  gambling  one  with  another  is  going  on 
nawiheilw Agape'  ^ they  alw'ays  visit  one  another  238.23 
ahiiinit&  they  said  one  to  another  76.14  {-nitc^  [§  34]) 
dndvmtlwdtc^  as  one  was  eyeing  the  other  112.8 
mdnetlcig*  they  who  played  the  harlot  with  each  other  150  title 
[so  text ; error  for  -tcig^] 

d'lcalcAndnetUc^  she  and  he  talked  together  a great  deal  176.21 
{kAti-  reduplicated) 

mAmdtiWAgdpe  they  are  always  taking  things  from  each  other 
276.16  {-Ag-  for  -Agi  before  -dpe) 

]ci'tAnetlpen°'  let  us  make  a bet  with  each  other  296.18 
dhitlwdtc^  they  said  one  to  another  358.25 

d' pdniTcAnonetlwdtc  so  with  no  further  words  to  each  other  62.6 
nlmlgatipen'''  he  and  I shall  fight  against  each  other  60.6 
tcdgdnAtotiwdtc*  then  an  invitation  was  extended  to  all,  everyone 
asking  everyone  else  60.13  {tcdg-  for  tcdgi-  all) 
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§ 39.  THE  REFLEXIVE  VERB 

In  the  reflexive  verb  the  action  refers  back  to  the  subject.  The 
sign  of  the  reflexive  is  -tisu-  or  -tiso-  with  the  m or  o vowel  in  either 
case  sometimes  long.  The  reflexive  sign  occurs  in  the  same  place  as 
the  reciprocal)  viz.,  between  the  stem  and  the  final  pronoun.  The 
difference  of  meaning  between  the  two  signs  is,  that  -tisu-  represents 
the  subject  solely  as  the  object  of  the  action,  and  does  not,  like  -ti-, 
convey  the  reciprocal  relation  which  two  or  more  subjects  bear  to 
one  another.  Reflexive  -ti-  in  -tisu-  is  plainly  the  same  element  as 
the  reciprocal  -ti-. 

wd6x'tiso'w“  he  looked  at  himself  {wdbA-  same  as  wdpA) 
p Ag a' tiso'w^'  he  hit  himself  (pAgA  allied  with  pAgi  to  strike) 
dhitisutc*  he  then  said  to  himself  286.22  {M  to  say) 

§ 40.  THE  MIDDLE  VOICE 

Thus  far  the  description  has  been  of  verbs  in  the  active  voice.  Two 
other  voices  are  yet  to  be  mentioned, — the  middle  and  the  passive. 
The  middle  voice  represents  the  subject  in  close  relation  with  the 
action  of  the  verb.  It  is  a form  of  construction  of  which  the  dialect 
is  especially  fond.  The  form  of  the  verb  is  active,  and  mainly  of  a 
predicative  intransitive  character;  but  the  meaning  is  passive.  The 
voice  is  distinguished  by  animate  and  inanimate  signs.  Only  two 
sets  of  signs  will  be  taken  up,  the  two  most  frequently  met  with. 
The  animate  sign  is  o and  u long  and  short,  and  the  inanimate  is  d. 
These  vowels  are  immediately  preceded  by  intervocalic  consonants, 
among  which  are  s for  the  animate  and  t for  the  inanimate.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  refer  to  the  combinations  of  so  and  so,  su  and  su, 
and  td,  as  some  of  the  signs  of  the  middle  voice.  These  forms  are 
incorporated  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  ending.  The 
combinations  of  su  and  td  Avere  met  with  before  in  the  section  on 
secondary  connective  stems  (§  20).  They  appeared  there  in  the  role 
of  co-ordinative  stems,  and  the  sense  they  conveyed  was  that  of  heat 
and  WARMTH.  They  were  used  with  reference  to  an  existence  or  con- 
dition of  the  subject,  and  occurred  among  verbs  of  an  intransitive 
nature.  The  same  verbs  used  in  the  examples  there  can  all  be  classed 
in  the  middle  voice.  The  same  signs  can  be  used  without  the  mean- 
ing of  HEAT  and  WARMTH. 
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d'wdwd'pisu'td  when  he  swung 
wl'toJcdsoyA'n^  if  thou  shouldst  help 
l'a'’]dsA'w^  he  is  in  hiding 
7ie'tow“  lie  killed  himself  66.8  (-7-  [§  9]) 
klwd' gwAUVw^  it  lies  on  the  ground 

Ane'mipugdtsL'w*  it  floats  yon  way;  it  moves  away,  carried  by  the 
water  (Anemi-  [§  16];  -pugo-  [§  19];  -w*  [§  28]) 

The  middle  voice  sometimes  represents  an  animate  subject  as 
acting  upon  itself  in  an  indirect  object  relation.  The  action  of  the 
verb  refers  back  to  the  subject  in  something  like  a reflexive  sense. 
In  this  use  of  the  middle  voice  appears  the  instrumental  particle,  and 
it  stands  in  the  place  of  s. 

led' qitepdnu'w’^  he  washes  his  own  head  (with  the  help  of  his  hand) 

('to5'-[§  16];  21]) 

led' sUepdM'w''’  he  wipes  his  own  head  (with  something)  (kdsl- 

[§  16];  -h-  [§  21]) 

pe'Heco'w'^  he  accidentally  cut  himself  (with  something  sharp) 

(-C-  [§  21]) 

The  subject  of  a verb  in  the  middle  voice  is  often  expressed  as  if 
acted  upon  in  a passive  sense. 

tAgwa'hdso'W^  he  is  caught  in  a trap 

pemi'pugb'v)'^  he  floats  by  (more  literally,  he  is  carried  past  by 
the  water;  pemi-  pugb-  [§§  16,  19]) 

My6'megb'w°'  he  rides  about  on  horseback  (literally,  he  is  carried 
about;  Jcl-  [§  16];  -y-  a glide  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -7n-  [§  21;  also 
§8]) 

§ 41.  THE  PASSIVE  VOICE 

The  use  of  the  passive  voice  proper  is  confined  to  an  agent  in  the 
third  person.  The  sign  of  the  passive  is  g or  guj  it  occurs  between  the 
stem  and  the  final  pronominal  ending.  The  sign  with  pronominal 
element  can  bo  seen  in  the  tables  of  transitive  forms.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  sign  occurs  more  frequently  with  independent 
than  with  dependent  forms. 

The  Passive  with  Subject  and  Object 

A peculiarity  of  the  passive  construction  is  the  difference  of  the 
form  of  the  animate  agent  when  the  action  of  the  verb  is  directed 
against  the  first  or  second  person,  and  the  form  of  the  animate  agent 
when  the  action  is  directed  against  a third  person.  If  the  action  of 
the  verb  be  directed  against  a first  or  second  person,  then  the  agent 
§ 41 
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keeps  the  normal  form  of  the  nominative;  but  if  the  action  of  the 
verb  be  directed  against  the  third  person,  then  there  is  a change  in 
the  form  of  the  agent:  -ni  is  added  to  the  nominative  singular  to 
mark  the  singular  agent,  and  'i  is  added  to  the  same  to  mark  the 
plural  agent..  Furthermore,  if  the  object  of  the  action  be  singular 
and  the  agent  plural,  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be  singular.  If  the 
object  of  the  action  be  plural,  then  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be 
plural.  A few  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  passive  forms 
with  an  animate  agent. 

newd'pAme'g'w^^  ne'niw^  I am  seen  by  the  man 
Icewd'pAme'gw^^  ne'niw^  thou  art  seen  by  the  man 
wd'pA'me'giv°'  ne'niwA'n^  he  is  seen  by  the  man.  [In  this  and  the 
next  case,  -vf'  is  the  pronominal  termination;  -g-  the  passive 
sign;  i.  e.,  g-w^,  not  -gu“  (for  gu-\-a),  as  in  the  first  two  exam- 
ples.— T.  M.] 

wd'pAme'gw'^  ne'niwix''^  he  is  seen  by  the  men 
wdpA'mego'g^  ne'niwx'w^  they  are  seen  by  the  man 
wdpA'mego'g^  ne'niwa"'  they  are  seen  by  the  men 

The  same  examples  turned  into  the  conjunctive  mode  would  be — 
dwdpA7negWAg‘  ne'niw’^  when  I was  seen  by  the  man 
dwd'pAmegwAtc^  ne'niw^  when  thou  wert  seen  by  the  man 
d'wdpAinegu'tc^  ne'niwx'm  when  he  was  seen  by  the  man 
d'wdpA-megu'tc*  ne'niwa"'  when  he  was  seen  by  the  men 
dwd'pAmegmvdHc'  ne'niwA'm  when  they  were  seen  by  the  man 
dwd'pAineguwd'tc^  ne'niwa"'  when  they  were  seen  by  the  men 


The  Indefinite  Passive 

There  is  an  indefinite  passive — indefinite  in  the  sense  that  the  agent 
is  referred  to  in  an  indefinite  way.  The  forms  of  two  modes  will  be 
shown, — one  of  the  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  mode,  and 
another  of  the  same  tense  of  the  conjunctive  mode. 


1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per.  an.  1 
3d  per.  inan.J 


INDEFINITE  PASSIVE  INDEPENDENT  MODE 


Singular 

Plural 

ne-gopi 

Excl. 

ne-gdpena 

I'e-gopi 

Inch 

Tce-gdpena 

2d  per. 

Tce-gdjywa 

-dpi 

3d  per. 

-djn 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  independent  forms  end  with  a 
final  -pi,  which  may  have  some  relation  with  i'pi,  a quotative  with 
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such  meanings  as  they  say,  it  is  said.  The  quotative  sometimes 
occurs  alone,  but  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  a suflix.  Some  of  the 
forms  just  shown  are  the  same  as  the  ones  seen  in  the  independent 
transitive  list;  viz.,  the  forms  of  the  plural  of  the  first  and  second 
persons.  The  following  examples  illustrate  some  of  the^  uses  of  this 
passive: 

ne'wdpAmego'p’  I am  looked  at  (-me-  [§§  8,  21]) 
ke'wdpAmego'pw‘‘  you  are  looked  at 
md'pAma'p'  he  is  looked  at ; they  are  looked  at 
md'pA^a'p'  it  is  looked  at ; they  are  looked  at 
kenx<omeg5p‘  you  are  asked  368.4  (-me-  [§§  8,  21]) 

The  conjunctive  forms  show  the  passive  sign  in  the  plural.  The 
first  and  second  persons  singular  end  in  -(ji, — a suflix  denoting  location 
when  attached  to  substantives,  and  indicating  plurality  of  the  third 
person  of  the  independent  mode.  It  is  possible  that  there  may.  be 
some  connection  between  this  ending  and  the  passive  sign;  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  The  following  are  the  indefinite  passive 
forms  of  the  conjunctive  of  indefinite  tense: 


indefinite  passive,  conjunctive  mode 


singular 

1st  per.  d-igi 

2d  per.  d-negi 

3d  per.  an.  d-{u)tci 
d-(e)tci 

3d  per.  inan.  d-Amegi 

aiL4<wmene'k*  when  you  were 
for  -gdfd-  and  in  other  simi 
ndtum  ’ik  I being  asked  374.1  ( 
aha  Jeas Ameg^  they  (inan.)  wei 


Plural 

Excl.  d-gwiydge 

Inch  d-gwiyAgwe 

2d  per.  d-gwiydgioe 
3d  per.  an.  d-gwiwatd 

3d  per.  inan.  d-Amegi 

asked  372.12  (k  for  g,  as  in  -kdpd- 
lar  cases) 

-m-  [§  21]) 

•e  set  on  fire  16.1 


The  third  person  animate  singular  of  the  indefinite  passive  can 
refer  to  four  different  relations.  The  form  is  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  the  object  and  the  agent.  The  number  of  the 
object  and  the  agent  is  often  inferred  from  the  context,  but  m the 
two  examples  to  be  shown  each  passive  expression  will  appear  with 
agents.  If  the  agent  be  singular,  then  the  ending  will  be  -ni;  if 
plural,  then  the  noun  ends  in  -i.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  con- 
struction is  much  like  that  of  the  passive  with  g and  gu.  The  object 
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of  the  action  of  tlie  verb  will  be  omitted;  if  expressed,  it  would  be  in 
the  nominative. 

d'hine\c^  ne'niw A'n'  he  was  told  by  the  man 
d'hine\c^  ne'ni'iva"^  be  was  told  by  the  men 
d'hine'tc^  ne'niw aW  they  were  told  by  the  man 
d'hine't&  ne'niwn"^  they  were  told  by  the  men 
a'wawu'tc*  i'']cwdw A^n^  she  was  seen  by  the  woman 
d'ndwu'tc^  i''twdwa''‘  she  was  seen  by  the  women 
a'nawu'tc*  i''hwdwA'n^  they  were  seen  by  the  woman 
d'ndwu'tc^  i''Tcwdw&"'^  they  were  seen  by  the  women 

§ 42.  Syntactic  Forms  of  the  Substantive 

Substantives  have  forms  to  distinguish  gender,  number,  and  four 
case-relations.  The  case-relations  are  the  nominative,  the  vocative, 
the  locative,  which  is  the  case  of  spacial  and  temporal  relations,  and 
the  objective.  Ail  these  forms  are  expressed  by  suffixes.  They  are 
thus  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

-a 

-gi 

-i 

-ni 

Vocative 

-f,  -i 

-tige 

(-0.  -i 

-ni  (-ne) 

Locative 

-gi 

-nigini 

~we,  -e,  -gi 

-gini 

Objective 

-a,  -ni 

-gi,  -i 

-t 

-ni 

These  forms  will  be  shown  with  two  nouns, — A'lidgw^  star,  and 

A'sen'  STONE. 


Star. 

stone. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative  . . 

A'nagwa 

A'ndgwA^gi 

A'seni 

A'senya'^ni 

Vocative  . . . 

Ana'gw‘ 

And'gweti'ge 

Ase'ni 

A 'senyd'ni 

Locative  . . . 

{A'nagioi'gi 

A'seni'gi 

Ase'nigi'nt 

Objective  . . . 

iA'nagwa 

\,i'nagA'ni 

\^a'ndgwA^gi 

lAndgwu'i 

|/i 'sent 

A'senya'ni 

There  is  no  difference  of  form  between  the  objective  and  some  forms 
of  the  possessive.  Thus: 

o'sAU^  his  fatlver  (animate) 
u'wlc^  his  head  (inanimate) 

§ 42 
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The  ending  -gi  to  express  animate  plurality  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  one  denoting  location,  thus  suggesting  the  probability  of  a com- 
mon origin. 

§ 43.  The  Adjective 

The  attributive  relation  is  expressed  by  a form  analogous  to  an 
inanimate  construction,  which  does  not  inflect  for  number  or  case. 
There  are  primary  and  derived  adjectives.  The  former  contains  the 
descriptive  notion  in  the  stem;  as,  Tce''tci  great,  tcA'gi  small.  The 
derived  adjective  is  one  that  comes  from  a noun;  as,  rriA'neto'w^  (from 
7nA'netd''w°’  mystery  being),  A'ca^  (from  A'cd'“  a Sioux).  Both 
kinds  of  inanimate  adjectives  agree  in  form  and  function ; they  have  a 
singular,  inanimate  ending,  and  they  occur  in  an  attributive  relation. 

lce''tci  m.A'netd'w^'  a great  mysterious  being 
tcAgi  wigiydpa^  a little  dwelling 
mA'neto'wi  a''Jc^  a mysterious  country 
A'cdhi  ne'7iiw°‘  a Sioux  man 

As  has  been  said,  such  adjectives  do  not  change  their  form  to  agree 
with  nouns  for  number  and  case. 

Tce'Hci  mA'neto'w^l  0 great  mystery! 
mA'netd^wi  a'kydn*  mysterious  lands 
A'cdhi  ne'niwA^g*  Sioux  men 

By  virtue  of  its  position,  the  adjective  of  inanimate  forms  takes 
on  the  function  of  an  initial  stem,  and  as  such  it  enters  into  combi- 
nations with  secondary  elements  to  form 

Nouns: 

tcAgi'ndgd"^  small  bowl 

me'clmi'n^  apple  (literally,  large  fruit) 

Ase'nigd''n^  stone  dwelling 
Acd'hind'w^  Sioux  countrj^ 

Verbs: 

Ica' gdhenuhi'w^  jn'cdgd'"'  it  is  a tiny  buckskin  string 

ne'niw°'  me'cindgusi'w^  the  man  looked  big  {-ndgu-  [§  18] , -si-  [§  20]) 

Adjectives,  when  used  as  predicates,  have  the  form  of  an  intransi- 
tive verb.  The  verb  is  built  up  on  the  regular  order  of  stem- 
formation  wdth  the  qualifying  notion  of  the  combination  resting 
mainly  in  the  initial  member.  The  sens 3 of  the  stem  undergoes 
restriction  by  other  elements,  and  concord  of  gender  and  pronoun 
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is  maintained.  Such  a combination  agrees  with  a noun  in  gen- 
der and  number.  It  stands  before  or  after  the  noun  it  modifies. 

me'cdwi  si'pdw^  large  is  the  river  {mec-  large;  -a-  [§20];  -wi  [§28]) 
i''lcwdwA'g*  Jcdnd'siwA'g'  the  women  are  tall  {-si-  [§  20];  -WAg^ 
[§  28]) 

Pronouns  (§§  44-49) 


^44.  The  Independent  Personal  Pronoun 


The  incorporated  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  have  been  treated 
in  §§  28-34.  The  independent  pronoun  is  closely  related  to  the 
pronouns  of  the  independent  mode  of  the  intransitive  verb  (§  28). 


I 

we  (exclusive)  m'ndn°‘ 
we  (inclusive)  Iclndn'^ 
thou  Tcln’^ 
ye  M'nwdw°' 


he  (an.) 
it  (in an.) 
they  (an.)  I'nig^ 
they  (inan.)  I'nin* 


§ 45.  The  Possesslre  Prononn 

Possession  is  expressed  by  prefixes  and  suffixes  which  are  related 
to  the  pronouns  of  the  independent  mode.  The  suffixes  differ  for 
nouns  of  the  animate  and  for  those  of  the  inanimate  class,  and  for 
singular  and  plural  of  the  object  possessed. 


OBJECT  POSSESSED 


-Vnimate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

ray 

ours  (excl.)  .... 
ours  (incl.)  .... 

thy 

your 

his  ...  . 
their 

ntf-mo 

nc-mendna 

ke-men&na 

ke-ma 

ke-m  wdwa 

u-mAni 

u^mwdwAni 

ne-mAgi 

ne-menanAgi 

ke-mendnAgi 

ke-mAgi 

ke-mwdwAgi 

u-ma'i 

u-mwawa'i 

ne-mi 

ne-mendni 

ke-mendni 

ke-mi 

kc-mwdwi 

u-mi 

u-mwdwAi\i 

ne-mAni 

ne-mendUAni 

ke-mendnATii 

ke-niAni 

ke~mwdwAni 

u-mA7ii 

u-mwdwAni 

A few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  forms.  The 
word  for  dog  is  a noun  of  animate  gender.  [The  inserted 

-t-  in  the  following  examples  is  presumably  the  same  as  in  ne'taw^ 
I am  (§  28).  T.  M.]  The  forms  of  the  three  persons  of  the  singu- 
lar used  with  the  noun  in  the  same  number  would  be — 

xiq' tAnemohe'm^-  my  dog  {-t-  [§  8]) 

■ ke'^xTiemoAe'm"  thy  dog 
u<A'nmo^emA'n‘  his  dog 


§§  44,  45 
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Let  the  same  persons  remain  in  the  singular,  and  let  the  noun  be 
in  the  plural,  and  the  forms  would  be — 

netA' nemohemK' g'  my  dogs 
^ietA'nemdheva.x'g'  thy  dogs 
wtA'nemdhema!'^  his  dogs 

The  word  for  rock  is  A'seri^,  a noun  of  inanimate  gender.  The  forms 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  used  with  the  noun  in  the  singular 
would  be — - 

ne<A'seni'm‘  my  rock 
keiA'seni'm'  thy  rock 
utA'seni^m^  his  rock 

The  forms  with  the  same  persons  in  the  singular  and  the  noun  in 
the  plural  would  be — 

ne'fAsenimA'n*  my  rocks 
ke'<AsenunA'n‘  thy  rocks 
u'ixsemmA'id  his  rocks 

The  consonant  m of  the  suHix  is  often  omitted  with  certain  classes 
of  substantives : as — 

In  terms  denoting  relationship. 

no's“  my  father 
ke'gy’^  thy  mother 

w'taiya'n}  his  pet  (referring  to  a horse  or  dog) 

In  words  expressing  parts  of  the  body. 

ne'^a'*  my  heart 
Wga¥  thy  chest 
u'mc^  his  head 

In  some  names  of  tools. 
netd''pv)dgA'n^  my  pipe 
ke'metd"'^  thy  bow 
\i'vnpA'‘v}  his  arrow 

fit  should  be  observed  that  under  special  stress  the  vowel  of  the 
suffix  is  split  into  two  vowels  (§  6);  likewise  it  should  be  noticed  that 
under  unknown  conditions  t is  not  inserted  aftei- Ice  u,  before  iniUa 
vowels:  then  the  terminal  e of  ne  and  Ice  is  elided,  while  a gli  e ) 

is  inserted  after  ii.  o 

Examples  of  possessives  with  the  m of  the  suffix,  from  the  Texts, 

are — 

nes^ma'  my  younger  brother  330.16 

neie'kwduf-  ray  sister  84.2,  12,  etc. 
ne.<(/milhAg*  my  little  brothers  282.13 

§ 45 
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nQcicipexnkg^  uiy  ducks  284.2 

nesimilhenfin^  our  (excl.)  younger  brother  90.12;  96.1 

nomenienanAn*  our  (excl.)  grandchild  (obj.  case)  160.9 

keszmiihenan^  our  (inch)  little  brother  90.6;  96.7 

k«?iemunan'^  our  (inch)  sister-in-law  92.16  {-u-  = -e-) 

ke^O(7^InaInenan  our  (inch)  chief  300.24  {t  inserted) 

kes^maheniinAg*  our  (inch)  younger  brothers  122.5,  11,  18 

ke^wyMndmenanAg*  our  (inch)  chiefs  62.22  {t  inserted) 

k.Qnapdm’^  thy  husband  162.15,  23;  178.1 

'kdcisevix^  thy  grandson  290.24 

keidma'“  thy  little  brother  252.1 

ke^e'/l'MUiAg*  thy  foods  314.14 

u7idj9dmAn‘  her  husband  162.23,  24 

us^mAn  his  younger  brother  314.17 

uslmahil'*  his  younger  brothers  90.14,  15 

us^ma'*  his  younger  brothers  90.10 

ucis^ma'*  her  grandchildren  160.11 

u^d^dma'*  his  sisters  208.15 

nwmevao^  his  sisters-in-law  96.11  {w  a glide) 

u^o'^ATieniAn*  his  bones  16.5 

■atukAnevaxn  his  bones  16.1 

ute/w?iemAn‘  his  garments  274.20 

usIma'wawAn’  their  younger  brother  156.13,  16;  160.2 
us^mahwawAn*  their  younger  brother  94.19 

umwemowawAn'  their  sister-in-law  92.8  («/;  a glide;  -o-  inserted) 

Examples  from  the  Texts,  of  possessives  without  the  m of  the  suffix, 
are — 

nep'wi'*  my  son  182.4;  184.8 
n&mecdme^  my  grandfather  206.6 
nemd'®^  ray  uncle  12.14 

neyy®  my  mother  38.15  (for  negi°';  cf.  ugkodwAn^  their  mother) 

nl'i'dri'^  my  friend  14.12;  26.17 

n^*  my  arrow  84.20 

n7jPAn*  my  arrows  290.20 

nQmecdmesermi^  our  (excl.)  grandfather  160.5 

kendte^o^?^onenan‘  our  (inch)  medicine  308.22 

]s.G,taiy^  thy  pet  178.14 

V&tdtdmer^  thy  town  16.4  (contrasted  with  16.18) 
keJ7^«^sAg‘  thy  sons  172.6 
kesesdhwawa  your  elder  brother  294,18 
VicemisKn^  his  niece  12.17,  20 
u^mW*  her  sons  170.1;  238.6 

\xvnkdn&'^  his  comrades  14.5,  6,  8;  20.1;  24.4  {w  a glide) 

§ 45 
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ViWltcimdslcdtdroa^  his  people  16.  G 
ur/iwawAii*  their  mother  154.9 
u<7w/6'WiTwAn*  their  son  172.17 
u/7«)2A‘wawa'‘  their  sons  172.20 
u?i7fca«mvawa'*  their  children  160.13 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  certain  terms  of  relationship,  u-  of  the 
third  person  is  not  used.  Contrast  oc/.semwavv'‘  their  grandchildren 
154.18  with  koew^m®  THY  GRANDSON  290.24;  o.sAn‘  nis  father  208.15 
with  koswawAn*  your  father  232.5  (owing  to  the  exigency  of  English 
grammar,  Dr.  ,lones  is  forced  not  to  be  strictly  literal  in  his  transla- 
tion); o'komesAn^  his  grandmother  234.4,  6 and  o'Xoiwi^swawAn*  their 
grandmother  160.7  with  ko'Z,’<?wesenana  our  (inch)  grandmother 
262.3.— T.  M.] 

> ^ 4:(i.  The  ltefl('xire  Pronoun 

What  stands  for  the  reflexive  pronoun  in  the  absolute  form  is  in 
reality  an  inanimate,  possessive  cofnbination.  The  thing  possessed 
is  designated  by  a-,  which  has  an  essential  meaning  of  existence, 
BEING.  The  forms  are — 

nl'yaw^  myself 

Tcl'yaw^  thyself 

u'wlya^w^  his  self 

M'ydna'n^  ourselves  (I  and  thou) 

m'ydnd'‘n^  ourselves  (I  and  he) 

Tcl'ydwd'w^  yourselves 
uwl'ydwd'w^  their  selves 

These  forms  appear  frequently  as  the  object  of  a transitive  verb; 
and  when  so  used,  the  combination  of  both  pronoun  and  verb  is  best 
rendered  by  an  intransitive  form. 

netd' ydne't°'  nl'yaw^  I am  independent  (literally,  1 own  my  own 
bodily  self) 

wd'pAd'tdWA^y^  uw%' ydwd''vf  they  are  bad,  sinful  (literally,  they 
defame  their  own  bodily  selves) 

§ -/r.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

Demonstrative  pronouns  occur  in  absolute  form,  and  number  and 
gender  are  distinguished.  Some  of  the  forms  are  slightly  irregular 
in  passing  from  singular  to  plural  and  from  one  gender  to  another. 
Three  of  the  pronouns  point  to  an  object  present  in  time  and  space 
with  much  the  same  force  as  English  this,  that,  tonder. 

§§  46,47 
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Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

yonder  

mAna 

Ina 

inaga 

mahAgi 

Inigi 

vn&mahAgi 

mAni 

Ini 

indmAUi 

mdhAni 

mini 

InamahAni 

The  demonstrative  Ina  is  also  the  third  person,  personal  pronoun. 

These  demonstratives  are  used  in  the  following  relations : 

rriA'na  ne'niw°'  this  man  (who  is  in  the  presence  of  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  not  necessarily  within  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  both,  or  within  their  hearing) 

I'na  ne'niv)^  that  man  (who  is  farther  removed,  or  who  is  sub-' 
ordinate  in  point  of  interest) 

I'ndga  ne'ni'W°‘  yonder  man  (who  is*  farther  still  removed,  and 
who  can  be  out  of  hearing,  but  not  out  of  sight)  ' 

One  demonstrative  is  used  in  answer  to  a question,  and  corre- 
sponds to  English  that,  yonder,  when  both  are  used  in  a weak, 
indefinite  sense.  The  object  referred  to  is  present  and  visible. 


Pronoun. 

.Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

that  

InAma 

inimdhAgi 

inima 

InimahAni 

This  pronoun  is  used  when  reference  is  made  to  a particular  object 
selected  from  a list ; as,  I'uAma  ne'nvw°‘  that  man,  as  in  the  question, 
Wliich  of  the  men  do  you  wish  to  see  ? 

■ Another  pronoun  has  a temporal  force,  and  refers  to  an  object  as 
invisible  and  in  the  past. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

that  

tniya 

Iniydga 

tniye 

iniydne 

Tniya  ne'niw°'  that  man  refers  to  a man  known  to  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  who  is  at  present  absent,  or  is  no  longer 
alive. 
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A (lemonstrative  iierforms  the.  function  of  an  adjective;  and  when 
one  is  used  alone  without  some  noun,  it  still  retains  the  force  of  a 
qualifier. 

mA'ni  d'i'cindfjd'tc}  this  is  the  kind  of  song  he  sang 
ini  d'i'cise(f  that  is  how  the  affair  stands 

§ 4H.  Indejinlte  Proaotuts,  J*osifire  and  Xeijatlre 

There  are  three  sets  of  indefinite  pronouns.  One  inflects  for 
number  and  gender,  and  means  other.  The  second  inflects  for 
number,  but  has  separate  forms  for  each  gender;  the  animate  answers 
to  somebody,  some  one,  and  is  used  of  persons;  while  the  inanimate 
refers  to  something,  and  is  used  of  things  without  life.  The  third 
expresses  the  negative  side  of  the  second  set,  as  nobody',  no  one, 
NOTHING.  The  negatives  are  compound  forms  of  the  second  set  with 
the  adverb  dgwi  no,  not,  occujiying  initial  place.  The  three  sets  of 
demonstratives  stand  in  the  table  in  the  order  named. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singuiar. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

other  

somebody,  something  . . . 
nobody,  nothing 

ku’tAga 

u'wiya'a 

agu'myaM 

ku'UgA'gt 
uvA’ydhA'gi 
d' gum' yaha'gi 

ku’lAgi 

kd'goi 

agwi'gagO'i 

ku'tAgA'ni 

kd'gohA'ni 

d'gwigd'gohA'ni 

The  first  of  these  forms  usually  plays  the  part  of  an  adjective, 
while  the  others  often  stand  alone  and  appear  as  nouns. 

Tcu'tAga  ne'niw'^  the  other  man 
u''wlyd'"°‘  pyd'w^'  somebody  is  coming 
dgvf'wiyd'"°‘  ai'yo^  nobody  is  here 
dgwVMgd^'^  a'Hdgi'n}  nothing  is  left 

§ 4i).  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronoun  asks  about  the  quality  of  a noun,  and 
inflects  for  number  and  gender.  There  are  two  pronouns  used 


absolutely. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

who,  what 

which 

wana't^ 

tana 

wdndhAgl 

Idnigi 

wdgund'  < 
tdni 

wdgundhAni 

Idnigi 

§§  48,  49 
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The  first  pronoun  asks  of  quality  without  reference  to  limitation. 

wa'nd°'  tea'  Ina  ne'niw“  who  is  that  man? 
wdgund*  pydtoiyAni  what  dost  thou  bring  ? 

The  second  pronoun  expresses  quality  with  more  of  a partitive 
sense. 

td'na'tcd  I'na  ne'niw"?  which  is  the  man?  where  is  that  man? 
td'ni  pyd'tdyA'n^f  which  didst  thou  bring?  where  is  the  thing 
that  thou  broughtest? 

The  examples  show  the  predicate  use  of  the  pronouns.  The  pro- 
nouns have  also  an  attributive  function. 

wd'nd'°'  ne'niw°?  what  man?  Also,  who  is  the  man? 

ne'mw®?  which  man?  Also,  which  man  of  several? 

Numerals  (§§  50-52) 


§ AO.  Cardinal  JV^a mhers 

The  numeral  system  as  exemplified  in  the  form  of  the  cardinals 
starts  'with  a quinary  basis.  The  cardinals  in  their  successive  order 
are  as  follows: 
ne'gut*  one 

nl'cw^  two  ^ 

ne'sw^  three 
nyd'w*  four 
nyd'nATiw^  five 
ne'gutwdci'g^^  six 
nd'hig°'  seven 
ne' cwdci'g^'  eight 


ten 


cd'g°-  nine 
me'ddsw^ 
hwi'tc^ 
meddsvn'negu't* 
meddswinegutineslw^l 
meddswinlcw*  It  1 

meddsvxinicwi'nesl'w^] 

medd'swine'sw^  Uhirt 

meddswinesTvi'nesiw^l 
medd'swinyd''w^ 
meddswinydwi'nesi'w^j 
meddswi' nydnA  'nw^ 
meddsvn'nydnAUwi'nesi'w^] 
meddsvnnegu'twdci'g°' 
meddsvnnegutwdcigd'nesl'w 


^fourteen 
Ififteen 


(jsi 


sixteen 


§ 50 
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medaswinohiQ°'  i 

. -T  -V  J seventeen 
meaaswinofiiga  nesi  w*J 

meddswine'cwdci'g’^  1 eighteen 
meddswinecwddgd'nesl'w^j  ^ 

medd'swicd^g°'  ] . . 

T.  . _ -V  nineteen 

medaswxcaga  nes%  w‘J 

mwdlitAg^  twenty 

nlcwdhitAginequY  ] ^ 

-T.  • j.  -X  .Uwenty-one 

mcwabitAginegutinesx  w'j 

neswd'bitA^f  thirty 

neswdhitAqini'c'vf  1 .i  • . ^ 

-T  ■ . V > thirty-two 

neswabitAgimcwinesi  w‘J 

nydwd'bitA^ g^  forty 

nyiiwaUtAgine'm^  1 forty-three 

nydwdbitAgmesvnnesl  w‘j 
nydUAnd'bit'Ag^)^ , 
cegilcAUAW^  j ^ 

nyduA  ndbitA  ginyd'w* 
nydnAndbitAginydwinesi'w^ 
negutwdcigd'  bit  a V*  six  ty 
negutwdcigdUtAginydriA^nw^  ^ .)sixty-five 
negutwdcigdbitAginydnAnwi'nesl'wi  J 
ndhigd'hitA'g^  seventy 

ndUgdbitAginegutwdd\f  ^ Igeventy-six 
ndhigdbitAginegutwddganesVw^j 
necwddgd'hitA'g^  eighty 
necwddgdbitAgindhi''g'^ 


fifty-four 


•j  eighty- 


seven 


necwddgdbitAginoJiigdnesl'w^  \ 
cdgd'bit'Agi  ninety 

cdgdbitAginecwddy-  Uinety-eight 

cagabitAginecwdcigdnesi  w’J 
ne'gutwd^'Tcw^  one  hundred 

negutwa  lcwe'neguH^  lone  hundred  and  one 
negutwd  Icwenegutl  n“J 
nl'cwd'TcW  two  hundred 

nicwd'1cwemeddswlnanxcwl''n°'  two  hundred  and  twelve 
ne'swd'kw^  three  hundred 

neswd'kwen%cwdbitAgineswi'n°'  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 

negutWAdgAtASwd^'Jcw^  six  hundred 

ndhigAtASWa"Tcw^  seven  hundred 

nacwddgAtASWd"kw^  eight  hundred 

cdgA'tASwd'^kw'^  nine  hundred 


me'ddswd^'kw^  ten  hundred! 
neguiima'ka''kw^  one  box  J 
§ 50 
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rneddswinegutineslwitASwd'']c'W  ® 
me'ddswd'^kwe  nd''kdna  ne'gutwd'"lcw^ 
ne' gutimalca'"lcwe  nd''kdna  ne'gutwd^'kwo 


eleven  hundred 


The  cardinals  from  one  to  five  terminate  with  the  inanimate  end- 
ing -i.  They  begin  with  the  consonant  n,  a symbol  that  has  already 
been  sho^vn  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  hand.  The  symbol 
is  valuable  for  the  suggestion  it  throws  upon  the  probable  origin  of 
the  numeral  system.  It  has  some  connection,  no  doubt,  with  the 
method  of  counting  with  the  fingers.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  within  the  quinary  series  (viz.,  within  one  and  five,  inclusive) 
there  are  four  different  vowels  standing  immediately  after  n.  What 
part  and  how  much  vowel-change  may  have  played  in  the  formation 
of  the  system  is  yet  uncertain. 

Negu'iwdci'g^,  the  cardinal  for  six,  contains  three  elements. 
The  first  is  negut-,  and  stands  for  one.  The  second  is  probably  an 
initial  stem  dc-,  and  means  over,  across,  movement  across. 

d'edw^  over,  beyond,  an  obstruction  or  expanse 
d'cowl'v)'^  he  wades  across  a stream 

d'ci'tA'm^  again,  in  turn,  by  way  of  repetition  or  continuity 
The  third  element  is  the  ending  it  is  a frequent  termination  for 
words  expressing  quantity.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  series  that 
SIX,  SEVEN,  EIGHT,  and  NINE  enter ; and  its  vowel  sometimes  lengthens 
to  d when  another  element  is  added. 


meddswinegutwaciga'nesx'w*  sixteen 
But  the  vowel  does  not  lengthen  in  negutWAcigAtASwd"kw^  six 

HUNDRED. 

No'hig'^,  the  cardinal  for  seven,  does  not  yet  admit  complete 
analysis.  Initial  n-  and  final  are  the  only  intelligible  elements 
that  can  be  reduced  at  the  present. 

Ne'cwdci'g°',  the  cardinal  for  eight,  has  three  parts,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cardinal  for  six.  The  first  is  nec-,  and  stands  for  three;  the 
second  is  dc-,  and  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  word  for  six;  the 
third  is  the  numeral  ending 

Cd'g°’,  the  cardinal  for  nine,  is  difficult  to  analyze.  The  numeral 
ending  is  clear,  but  cd-  is  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that  cd-  may 
be  the  same  as  cd-,  an  initial  stem  conveying  the  idea  of  freedom  of 
movement,  passage  without  friction,  without  obstruction,  without 
impediment. 
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cd'powd'w'^  he  cries  out,  sending  his  voice  through  space 
cdj)u'ni(jA'n*  a needle  (that  is,  an  instrument  for  piercing  through 
an  obstacle  with  ease).  This  explanation  is  offered  for  the 
reason  that,  in  counting  hurriedly  from  one  to  ten,  an  adverb 
kwl'tc^  is  given  for  ten.  The  adverb  means  the  end,  and  Ca- 
may possibly  express  the  idea  of  an  easy  flow  of  the  count 
up  to  the  adverb  kwi'td,  which  marks  the  end  of  the  series. 

Me'ddsw^,  the  word  for  ten,  is  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive  verb 
of  the  third  person  singular  inanimate.  Its  middle  part  -dds-  may 
be  the  same  thing  as  tAS-,  which  signifies  quantity,  usually  with  the 
notion  of  as  many  as,  as  much  as.  An  explanation  of  initial  me-  is 
as  yet  impossible.  [The  element  Ias-  occurs  always  in  the  form  tASwi-, 
wliich  is  an  initial  stem.  See  § 16.  — T.  M.] 

With  the  cardinal  ten  the  numeration  apparently  changes  over  to 
a decimal  system.  After  every  new  decimal,  the  cardinals  take  one 
or  the  other  of  two  forms.  One  is  a cumulative  compound,  wherein 
the  part  indicating  the  decimal  comes  first,  and  the  smaller  number 
second. 

meddswineguH'  ten  one  (meaning  eleven) 
mcwdhitAgine'sw^  twenty-three 

negutwd'kwenegu't*  one  hundred  one  (meaning  one  hundred  and 
one) 

The  other  is  also  cumulative,  but  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive 
verb  of  the  third  person  singular  inanimate.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
bination incorporates  nesi-,  an  element  used  in  the  word  for  finger, 
between  the  pronominal  ending  and  the  part  expressing  the  numeral. 

me'ddsw^  it  is  ten 
meddswinydwinesi'wi  it  is  ten  four 

The  initial  member  indicating  the  decimal  can  be  omitted,  if  the 
numeration  is  clear  from  the  context.  I or  example,  negutinesl 
can  mean  eleven,  tw^enty-one,  thirty-one,  forty-one,  and  so  on 
up  to  and  including  ninety-one.  It  jumps  such  numbers  as  a 
hundred  and  one  and  a thousand  and  one;  but  it  can  be  used  to 
express  a hundred  and  eleven,  and  a thousand  and  eleven,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  one-series,  as  in  the  instances  just  cited.  In  the  same 
way  nlcwineslW  can  be  used  to  express  a two-series ; neswinesl  wb  a 
three-series;  and  so  on  up  to  and  including  cdgdneslW,  a nine-series. 
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The  element  expressing  hundred  is  -aJcw%  the  same  thing,  prob- 
ably, as  the  collective  suflix  used  to  indicate  things  which  are  wooden: 
as — 

cegahw^  pine  [literally,  skunk-tree. — T.  M.] 
ma’'lcwalcw°‘  bear-tree 
pA'sigd''hw‘‘  board 

The  suffix  ends  with  e,  which  is  characteristic  of  an  adverb. 
Numeration  in  the  hundreds  is  expressed  with  the  smaller  number 
coming  after  the  higher.  There  are  two  forms, — one  with  simply  the 
combination  of  high  and  low  number : 

nlcwd'']cwenl'cw^  two  hundred  two  (for  two  hundred  and  two) 
the  other  with  this  combination  terminated  b}^  the  local  demon- 
strative adverb  I'na*  there,  in  or  at  that  place: 
nlcwd'Jcwe'mcw'ln^'  two  hundred  two  there 

The  suffixed  adverb  has  very  nearly  the  force  of  also,  too,  as 
used  thus  with  numerals.  In  the  series  between  six  and  nine,  inclu- 
sive, where  the  numeral  ending  is  -ga,  the  quantitative  element  -tAS- 
[tASwi-,  see  § 16.  — T.  M.]  comes  in  between  the  cardinal  and  the  sign 
for  the  hundred. 

negutwdcigAtASWd''1cw‘^  six  times  hundred  (for  six  hundred) 
cdgA'tASwd"]cw''  nine  times  hundred  (for  nine  hundred) 

It  takes  the  same  place  in  hundreds  after  a thousand. 

meddsvnnegutitASWd"JiW'^  ten  one  times  hundred 
meddswinegutineslwitASWd"kw^  one  ten  times  hundred 

Both  of  the  preceding  examples  mean  eleven  hundred. 

Thousand  is  expressed  in  two  ways, — one  by  the  combination  of 
TEN  and  the  sign  for  hundred,  meddswakw^;  the  other,  and  the  one 
more  usual,  by  a compound  expressing  one  box,  negutimaTca^'kw^. 
The  word  for  box  is  maka'kw^,  of  inanimate  gender.  With  the 
meaning  a thousand,  it  takes  the  form  of  an  adverb  by  ending 
with  e.  The  term  is  of  recent  origin.  In  some  of  their  earlier  sales  of 
land  to  the  government,  the  people  received  payment  partly  in  cash. 
This  money  was  brought  in  boxes,  each  box  containing  a thousand 
dollars.  From  that  circumstance  the  term  for  one  box  passed  in 
numeration  as  an  expression  for  a thousand.  The  term  is  now  a fix- 
ture, even  though  its  form  is  less  simple  than  the  more  logical  word. 
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The  psychological  reason  for  the  preference  is  not  altogether  clear. 
The  fact  that  the  word  for  one  box  stood  as  a single  term  for  a 
definite  high  number  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  adapta- 
tion. The  word  for  ten  hundred,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
ten  groups  of  high  numbers,  each  group  having  the  value  of  a distinct 
number  of  units.  To  use  one  word  that  would  stand  for  a high 
decimal  number  may  have  seemed  easier  than  to  express  the  same 
thing  by  the  use  of  smaller  integers  in  multiple  form.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  very  little  is  done  with  numerations  that  extend  far  into  the 
thousands;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  little  effort  to  count  with  high  num- 
bers, it  is  Avithin  the  power  of  the  language  to  express  any  number 
desired.  To  express  ten  thousand,  and  have  it  generally  under- 
stood, is  to  say — 

ne'gutimaTcA"]cw‘‘  me'ddse'nw^  Ini'tAse'nw^,  which  is,  in  the  order 
as  the  words  come,  one  box,  it  is  taken  ten  times,  that  is 

ITS  SUM 


A number  like  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen 


would  be — 

ne'gutima'ka^'Tcw^  mjd'wdbitAgitA'swima'1ca'‘'Jcw‘  nl'cwd'kwd'n<^ 
medd' swinesw%'n°' . The  words  in  their  order  mean  one  box, 

FORTY  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  THE  BOX  IS  TAKEN,  TAVO 
HUNDRED  PLUS,  TEN  THREE  ALSO  [ TASwi  is  the  same  as  the 
initial  stem  tASwi. — T.  M.] 


The  more  intelligent  express  such  high  numbers  in  shorter  terms. 

Cardinals  occupy  initial  place  in  composition  Avhen  they  stand  in 
an  adjective  relation:  as — 


ne'guti'nenx'w°'  one  man 
nl'cwi'kwd'g^  two  Avomen 
negu' he  is  alone 
nl'ciwA^g^  they  are  two 

Cardinals  are  used  freely  as  nouns,  and  it  Avill  be  observed  that  in 
this  connection  they  do  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender. 

ne'ndwd'w‘^  ne'gut^  I saw  one  animate  (object) 
ne'ndi°'  ne'gut*  I saw  one  inanimate  (object) 
nepyd'ndWA^g^  nyd'w'^  I fetched  four  animate  (objects) 
ne'pydt°  nyd'w^  I fetched  four  inanimate  (objects) 


§ ol.  Ordinals 

The  ordinals  are  combinations  AA’ith  the  initial  parts  derived  from 
cardinals;  but  the  first  ordinal  has  a sejiarate,  distinct  Avord.  Begin- 
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ning  with  the  second  ordinal  is  an  incorporated  -ouAmeg^  or  -anAmeg\ 
the  final  ending  of  which  is  the  suffix  -g\  met  with  so  frequently  in  a 
locative  relation;  that  is  the  sense  of  it  here.  With  the  eleventh 


ordinal,  and  every  other  after,  occurs  the  numeral  element  Ias- 
between  the  cardinal  and  the  compound  ending  -dUAmeg^  or  -dnAmeg^. 
Ordinals  do  not  inffect  for  number  or  gender.  They  are 'as  follows: 


me'net°-  first 
nlcd'nAme'g^  second 
neso'uAme^g^  third 
nydd'nAme^g*  fourth 
nydnAnonA'meg^  fifth 
negutwdcigd'nAme'g^  sixth 
nohigduAmeg^  seventh 
necwdcigdnAme'g^  eighth 
cdgd'uAme'g^  ninth 
meddso'nAme^g^  tenth 
meddswinegutHASdnAmeg^ 
meddswineguPnesvwitASdnAmeg'i 
nlcwdbitAgitASonAmeg^  twentieth 
negutwd'hvetASdnAme'g^  hundredth 
meddswdk'wetASonAmeg^ 
negutima'Jca'kwetASdnAmeg 


..[eleven  th 


thousandth 


§ 32.  Iterutives  and  JJistHbiitives 

Iteratives  indicate  repetition  in  point  of  time,  as  once,  twice, 
THRICE.  They  are  derived  from  cardinals,  and  take  the  form  of  an 
inanimate,  intransitive  verb.  With  the  sixth  iterative  occurs  the 
numeral  element  -tAS-,  denoting  quantity;  it  is  incorporated  after  the 
cardinal  elements,  and  is  found  with  all  the  rest  of  the  iteratives. 
The  iteratives  follow  thus  in  order: 

ne'gute'nw^  first  time 
nl'cenw^  second  time 
ne'senw^  third  time 
nyd'weTp  fourth  time 
nyd'uAne'nw^  fifth  time 
negutwdcigAtAse'nw^  sixth  time 
no'higAtAse'nw^  seventh  time 
ne'cwdcigAtAse'nw^  eighth  time 
cd' gAtase'nw^  ninth  time 
me'ddse^nwi  tenth  time 
meddswinegutitAse'nw^  \ 
rneddsvnnegutinesiwitAse'n'w^ r 
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nicwabitAgitAse^nw^  twentieth  time 
negutwa  k'wetAse'nw''  hundredth  time 

nl(^akweneswdbitAgmydwi'nesmitAse'nwHM-o  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth  time 

negutimakalkwetAse'nw^l^^^^^^ 
meddswahwetAse  nw^  J 

Distributives  express  the  number  of  things  taken  at  a time,  as 
EACH  ONE,  TWO  AT  A TIME,  EVERY  THIRD  ONE,  FOUR  APIECE.  I he 
distributive  idea  is  expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  first  numeral 
syllable.  In  the  following  are  some  distributive  cardinals; 

nd'negu'P  each  one 
ndnlcw^  each  two 
ndnesw^  or  nd'nesw^  each  three 
nd'nydw^  or  ndnydw^  each  four  ^ 

nd'nydriA'nw’^  each  five 
ndnegutwdci'g°‘  each  six 
nd'ndhi\g°'  each  seven 
nd'necwdci''g°'  each  eight 
. cd'cag°'  each  nine 
md'medd''sw^  each  ten 
md'meddswineguH^  ^ 1 eleven 

md'meddswinegutinesi'w*} 
nd'nicwdbitA^g^  each  twenty 

nd'nlcwdbitAginl  cw*  ^ leach  twenty-two 
nd'nuwdbitAginlcwinesi'w^} 
jid'neswdbitA''g’'  each  thirty 
nd'nydwdbitA^g’’  each  forty 
nd'nydnAnwdbitA^f  each  fifty 
nd'negutwdcigdbitA'g^  each  sixty 
nd'ndhigdbitA^g^  each  seventy 
nd'necwdcigdbitA^g^  each  eighty 
cd' cdgdbitA'' g^  each  ninety 
nd'negutwd"'kw^  each  hundred 

ma'meddswd^'lcw^  leach  thousand 
nd'negutimA  'JcA^'hv  ® 1 

Examples  of  distributive  ordinals  are— 

mdmene't‘^  every  first 
nd'nlcdnAme^f  every  second 
ndnesdriAmeg^  every  third 
md'meddsdnAme'g^  every  tenth 
nd'negvtwakwetAsdvAme'g^  every  hundredth 
Distributive  iteratives  are  expressed  in  a similar  way. 

'nd'vegute''n'W^  it  is  once  at  a time 
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nd'nlce'nw^  it  is  twice  at  a time 
nd'nese'nw^  it  is  thrice  at  a time 

These  distributives  are  often  followed  by  the  local  demonstrative 
adverb  i'c\  denoting  toward,  movement  away  toward  something. 
The  adverb  adds  to  the  distributive  notion  the  idea  of  movement 
by  groups. 

nd'nlcwi'c^  two  at  a time 
nd'neswi'c^  three  at  a time 
md'meddswinlcwineslvxi'c^  thirteen  at  a time 
ndnlcwdhitAgitAsdnAmegi'c^  every  twentieth 
nd'ndJiigAtAsemvi'c^  every  seventh  time 

In  the  multiplication  of  two  numbers,  the  cardinal  is  the  multipli- 
cand, and  the  iterative  the  multiplier. 

ne'guti  nd'negute'nw^  one  is  taken  once  at  a time 
nl'cwi  nd'nlce'nv)^  two  is  taken  twice  at  a time 
ne'stui  nd'nese'nw^  three  is  taken  thrice  at  a time 

Note.— Half  and  fourth  are  the  only  fractions  made  use  of  by  the 
dialect.  The  word  for  half  is  expressed  absolutely  by  d'pe'ta'w\  an 
ad\  erb  denoting  half.  It  forms  the  denominator,  while  a cardinal 
is  used  in  the  numerator. 
negutd'pe'ta'w*  one  half 
nlcwd'pe'taW  two  halves,  two  parts 

The  word  for  fourth  is  d'sepA'n^,  an  adverbial  form  of  d'sepA'n<^ 
RACCOON.  The  term  comes  from  the  fourth  of  a dollar,  which  was 
the  ijrice  paid  for  a raccoon-skin  at  the  trading-store.  It  is  the 
denominator,  while  the  cardinal  is  the  numerator. 

negutd' sepA'n^  one-fourth,  quarter  of  a dollar 
neswd' sepA^ne”  three-fourths,  seventy-five  cents 

There  is  a demonstrative  adverb  Ina^  with  the  meaning  usually  of 
there,  at  that  place,  men  it  comes  after  such  phrases  as  have 
been  given,  it  has  the  meaning  of  plus;  the  fraction  is  partly  broken, 
and  the  terms  then  express  addition. 

negutdpe'ta'tmna^  one  and  a half 
negutdsepA'nma^  plus  a fourth 

§ 53.  Adverbs 

There  are.  numerous  adverbs  that  express  great  variety  of  relation- 
ship. By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  used  as  adjuncts.  As 
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adjuncts,  some  have  great  freedom  of  position,  and  others  have  not 
that  freedom.  Among  the  adverbs  of  free  position  are  those  express- 
ing time. 

%'nug^  d''pydyd'n*  to-day  was  when  I came 
'pyd'w°'  a'cawa'iy^  he  came  long  while  ago 
asJcA'tclmd"^  n%py^  by  and  by  I will  come 

Other  adverbs  are  less  free  as  to  position.  Such  are  those  that  do 
the  double  oflice  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

ne''kAni  pe'pdn^  during  the  whole  year 
ne^'kAn  d''pemdtesi'tc^  during  all  the  time  that  he  lived 
a'ya'pwa'w*  nd'wa'Ic'wd'g*  before  noon;  before  mid-day 
a'ya'pwaw’  pyd'tc^  before  he  came 

These  limited  adverbs  occurring  in  first  position  really  perform  the 
office  of  initial  stems.  The  following  examples  show  adverbs  in 
composition  with  secondary  stems; 

tci'gepyaV*  edge  of  the  water 

Si'^witApa'Tcwi  on  top  of  the  lodge 

Some  adverbs  express  a modal  sense,  and  have  the  force  of  either 
a clause  or  a sentence. 

kaci'wilto'w'  of  course  it  is  true  (said  in  answer  to  a question) 
kaci'wi'to'w*  I don’t  care  what  happens;  it  makes  no  difference 
ma'satci  pyd''w°'  he  had  a hard  time  getting  here 

The  qualifying  force  of  some  adverbs  is  so  extensive  as  to  make 
them  into  conjuLtives.  Amongst  their  many  values  as  conjunctives 

. are — 

General  connectives: 
nd'^lcf^  AND,  as — 

H'nana''kAm'7i“  thou  and  I 
ce'wdn^  but,  in  which  an  objection  is  implied,  as— 

dtci'moUy  ce'wana  WA'mTcd^w<^  he  was  told,  but  he  forgot 

Introductives: 


well,  I will  tell  the  story  of 


him 


TcaJio',  vdth  much  the  same  meaning  and  use  as  nahi' 
IcA'cind'*  why!  how  now!  as 
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§ 54.  Interjections 

There  are  also  numerous  interjections.  Naturally  most  of  them 
have  to  do  vdth  the  expression  of  subjective  states  of  the  mind. 
There  are  two  interjections  of  very  common  use,  and  they  will  be 
the  only  ones  to  be  mentioned.  One  is  tai'ydna'^  would  that  I , 
HAD  MY  WISH ! It  is  used  mth  the  subjunctive  to  express  a prayer. 
Tai'ydna"‘  pyd'te!  oh,  I -ndsh  he  would  come! 

The  other  interjection  is  tel,  expressing  wonder.  It  can  and  often 
does  occur  alone,  but  it  is  more  common  as  a suffix. 
d'pydtcitd!  when,  lo,  here  he  came ! 

§ 55.  CONCLUSION 

On  account  of  the  limitation  of  space,  the  description  of  the  gram- 
matical processes  of  this  Algonquian  dialect  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  a 
; general  summary.  A good  deal  of  matter  has  been  lightly  touched 
upon,  and  much  has  been  wholly  left  out.  It  has  been  the  plan  to 
! point  out  in  as  few  words  as  possible  such  features  as  would  give  an 
intelligible  idea  of  what  the  granunar  of  tliis  one  Algonquian  dialect 
is  like.  The  description  will  close  with  the  text  of  a myth  that  was 
; purposely  abbreviated  in  the  telling.  It  is  told  in  a straightforward 
. idiom  without  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  emphasis,  which  often  goes 
: with  the  language  of  myths.  The  translation  keeps  close  to  the  order 
: of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  text.  There  is  also  a short  analysis  of 
[ some  of  its  morphology  and  syntax. 


TEXT 


[Cf.  Fox  Texts,  pp.  70-74.] 


Ma'kwAii** 

Bear 


piLmine' kawatcig* 

they  who  are  in  pursuit  o£  him. 


lnip‘^ 

Jt  is  said 


acawaiy®^ 

long  ago 


negutenw'  ® 

it  was  once 


il'pep6g‘® 


a'A'skinie'pug*’ 

wlien  it  was  when  first  it  find 

winter  snowed 

a-A-skan\vig‘»  neswi®  neniwAg*'®  acicawatc“‘  mamaiy®'''  kegiceyap®.'® 

while  the  first  three  men  they  went  to  early  in  the  morning, 

snow  was  on  hunt  for  game  _ 

ApAta'kig‘“  a'po'kwisasAga'k“®  ma'kwAn“®  ii  pitci  kawanitc'. 

oTthe  hillsil  khereitwasthf^k  bear  tie  went  m making  a : 

with  growth 

ma'-tosni  object  of  the  following  participle  (ma'-kwa  animate  noun,  nominative  singular;  -n<  objective 

Pi'H-al,  animate,  transitive  participle  (pdmi-  tor  prmi-  [Initial  stem 
denoting  movement  past;  r of  prmi-  bocomesd  in  the  participle,  5 33];  -ne'ka-  a 

TO  DRIVE,  TO  PURSUE  [|  19];  -u>-  [§  21  (?)] ; -d-  refers  to  the  animate  object  mo  kwAnv,  -lcig<  animate,  third 

Ll?nL„e..v.  „d  . ,„o»Uv.  (7,.  II  .1, ln„l,n*  <>0— ^ 
pronoun  used  as  an  Introductivc;  i'p<  impersonai  tiuotalive,  occurring  usually  as  a sufii.x  [§  41]). 

la'cateoi'i/e  temporal  adverb  expressing  remote  time  in  the  past  (I  53). 

. „r,r'nteriterative  (§  52)  in  the  form  of  the  third  person  singular,  inanimate,  introtisiUve  verb  of 

tempor^  augment;  pep-  initial  stem  used  to  express  notions  of  winter,  cold,  snow  [|  16],  suffix  with 
" ‘“d-A-Iki WptSy  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  6 (aski-  initial  stem  signifying  early,  soon,  first  [§  16]; 

me-lnitialstemcommon  with  words  for  SNOW,  ICE,  cold;  , ^amcas  in  iioteT-dnui- 

>d’Askanwi'gi  an  impersonal  verb  of  the  intransitive  conjunctive  mode  (Ask-  same  as  in  note  ,, 
secondary  stem  denoting  state,  condition;  -gi  suffix  with  locative  sense). 

9 Ti^'^7/) I pfirclinQl  usoci  3S  cin  adjective  to  the  follo>\  Ing  noun.  ni 

pi«»'  «»"■  ^ 

™ .mrd  n.»n  p,™,,..™.,,  v.„.«„K.P.P- 

junctive  mode  [5  29]). 

apA'fd'HV  independent,,  intransitive,  verbal  combination 
signifying  half,  part  of;  -d'ki-  akin  to  a-ki  ^ L"  ol®  6- 

K&pe'ktoisasAga  ki  same  kind  of  lerb  as  in  no  ...  • initial  stem  denoting  density,  thickne.«s 

as  in  other  places  of  the  text,  with  a relative  force;  on  the  sense  of 

SI™  p «.Ti  II.W  pp™.  ^ 

i.ma'-tu-A»f  objective  form  of  an  animate  noun  used  niode,  used 

.^pUcna’.ani'tci  third  person  singular,  animate  “illal  IterdenotlnrMOVEMENT  into  an 
It  belongs  with  -fci  in  nitci,  and  so  enters  into  a subjective  relation  [§  34]). 
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Neguti‘®  a'pitcinagAnatc‘’“  a-a-ci'kahwatc‘.'"  “Watcik'^siyagicisawa!”^i 

One  he  went  in  following  he  set  him  to  going.  “ To  the  place  whence  the  source 

after  him  of  cold  Is  he  going  fasti  ” 


ahinatc* *^^  wltamatcin*.*^ 

said  he  to  him  whom  he 

him  accompanied. 

Watcikesiyagi®^  wase'kag“/^  “Watcinawa'kwagicisawa!”  aliitc^” 

From  the  place  he  who  went  ■' Towards  the  place  whence  the  mid-  said  he. 

where  it  is  cold  round  by  way  of,  day  is  he  hurrying!  ” 

Ini^®  na'ka*®  watcinawa'kwiigi®®  wase'kag®-®  “A'pAgiciniugicisawa!”®' 

And  another  to  the  place  whence  he  who  went  towards  the  place  of  the 

then  the  source  of  the  noon-  round  by  falling  down  is  he  ha.stening!” 

day  way  of 


aliitc‘.^^ 

said  he. 

Aiyaco'k®  a'kiwinamo'tatiwatc*.®*  AskAtcip* petegipyayat®®^ 

To  and  fro  long  did  they  together  keep  Later  on  it  is  said  behind  he  who  was 
him  in  flight  from  them.  coming 

a'kigilliinapitc*,®®  a'A'skipAgaDfie'kwisenigitcl!’®  ke3''aliapaiy*‘  ii'pemeg*” 

on  the  ground  as  he  it  lay  with  a green  surface  lo,  it  was  the  fact  to  a place 

looked,  above 


18  ne'guti  cardinal  (§50)  used  as  an  adjective  modifying  a noun  understood. 

19  d'pitcind'gA'nd'tci  third  person  singular,  animate,  transitive  verb  of  the  conjimctivo  mode  (pit-  same  as 
in  note  17;  rwj.t- initial  stem  meaning  to  follow  after  [§  10];  -n-an  intervocalic  causal  particle  [§§8,21]; 
-d-  objective  pronominal  element  referring  to  the  bear;  -tci  pronominal  sign  standing  for  the  third  person 
singular  subject,  conjunctive  [§  29]). 

«>  d-a  ci'kahwdtci  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  19  {-'ka-  secondary  stem,  same  as  In  note  17;  -hw-  causal 
particle  [§  37];  -a-  same  as  in  note  19;  -tci  same  as  in  note  19). 

91  wdlcikesigdgicisdwd'.'  third  person,  singular,  animate  intransitive  verb  of  the  independent  series  (wa/ci- 
initial  stem  [from  utci,  a locative  adverb  meaning  whence,  source  from,  away  from  (§  16)];  kesiyd- 
initial  combination  expressing  cold;  -gi  locative  suffix  denoting  place  where  [§  42];  wdtcikesiydgi 
WHENCE  COMES  THE  COLD  Is  an  inanimate  participial  construction;  id  a locative  adverb  denoting  hither, 
AWAY,  toward;  it  often  occurs  as  a suffi.x  [§  52];  wdtdkesiydgid  toward  the  place  whence  comes 
the  cold  takes  the  place  of  an  initial  stem  to  the  rest  of  the  combination;  -isd-  secondary  stem  expressing 
siviFT  movement  [§  19];  -It'd  third  person  singular,  pronominal  sign  representing  an  independent  animate 
subject,  lengthened  from  tpo  [§§  6.  28]). 

99  dhinatci  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  notes  19  and  20  (d-  as  in  note  15;  Ai- initial  stem  meaning  to  .say  [§  16]; 
.n-  as  In  note  19;  -d-  as  in  note  19;  -tci  as  in  note  19). 

^mtdmatdni  third  person  singular,  animate,  transitive  participle  (wl-  initial  stem  denoting  com- 
panionship [§  16];  -t-[§8];  -d-secondarystem  denoting  condition;  -m- animate  causal  particle  [§§  21,37]. 
ji-  animate  objective  sign;  -dtdni  contains  both  subject  and  object,  being  a possessive,  transitive  parti- 
cipial [§  33]). 

91  Explained  in  note  21. 

99  Participial  (§33),  intransitive  animate:  hence  the  termination -pa,  not  <a  (see  §34);  -'ia- a second- 
ary stem  meaning  track,  imprint  (§  18). 

9«  wdtei-  as  in  note  21;  ndwa'kwdgi  (§53);  the  final  « elided  (§  12)  before  ici-  (§  10),  the  final  i of  which 
is  likewise  lost;  -isdwd  as  in  note  21. 

99  hi  an  initial  stem  as  in  ahindld  (note  22);  the  form  is  the  third  person  singular  animate  intransitive 
of  the  conjunctive  mode  (§29). 

98  See  note  3. 

99  An  adverb  (§  53). 

*9  See  note  26. 

>'  d- prefix;  pAgi- an  initial  stem  meaning  to  .strike  (§  14);  -icisdied  as  in  notes  21, 26;  fff  locative  suffix. 

>9  d- prefix;  klwi-sm  initial  stem  cognate  with  If- (§  16);  -n-  intervocalic  (§8);  -d-a  secondary  stem 
often  used  to  indicate  flight  (§  19);  -m-  instrumental  particlo(§§  21,  37);  -o-sign  of  middle  voice  (§  40); 
-t-  an  Intervocalic  (§  8);  -d-  is  not  clear;  -tl-  sign  of  reciprocity  (§  38);  -watci  sign  of  thhd  plural 
animate  intransitive  conjunctive  mode  (§  29). 

89  For  AskAtci+ipi;  AskAtci  cognate  with  aski-  (§  16);  ipi  as  in  note  3. 

8<  peiegi-  an  adverb;  gi  locative  suffix,  as  in  notes  7,  8, 14;  pydyata  contains  pyd  an  initial  stem  denot- 
ing MOVEMENT  HITHER  (§  16);  jid-  an  initial  stem  meaning  the  same  (see  below  dydwate'c,  note  41);  from 
the  analogy  of  pyayAn‘  (from  pyd)  it  is  likely  that  the  true  stem  is  yd;  -fo  termination  of  the  animate 
intransitive  participial,  third  person  singular  (§  33). 

88  Tot  a'kigi  + dhinapitci;  a'kigi  ON  taE  ground;  -gi  a locative  suffix  (§42);  dhinapUd  (,d—tci  29]); 
-A-  (§  8);  -i-  for  id  thus  (§  12);  -n-  (§  8);  dpi  to  see. 

88  sen-  a connective  stem  meaning  reclining,  lying  down  (§  20);  d—gi  as  in  note  6;  -fei  (§  54). 

8'  I have  altered  a'pemegi  of  Dr.  Jones  to  d'pemegi.  The  first  can  not  be  analyzed;  the  second  can 
and  is  supported  by  d'pemeg  of  the  Fox  Texts  (72.1).  The  a'pemeg  of  the  Fox  Texts  at  72.2  apparently 
is  a typographical  error.  The  analysis  is  d—gi,  as  in  note  6. 
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a'i'ciweneffuwatc'*®  ma'kwAn‘.‘ 

was  the  way  alonp  which  the  bear, 
they  were  led  by 

keyalmpaiy"  a'pemeg'” 

was  really  the  into  the 

time  above 


SasAgAniff’ 

At  the  thick 
growth 

iiyawate'®.''* 

when  they 
went. 


a'tetepine'kawu.watc*'*® 

while  round  in  a circle  they 
drove  him 


Ini  a'kowepyayat®'*'*  a'kowatcin'^®  a'kwagohomatc* 

rhere-  behind  he  who  him  who  was  then  did  ne  cry  out  to 


“ Matapye*/® 

There-  behincT  He  w'ho  him  who  was  then  didTie  cry  out  to  "OUnion-of- 

upon  came  next  him,  Rivers, 

kiwatawe'!'"’ A'pemegiku^^  keteciwenegonana!”^*'  ahinatc**^  Matapya- 

let  us  turn  Into  the  sky  truly  he  is  leading  you  and  said  he  to  Union-of-Rivers 

back!  me  away!”  him 

hAnV"  cewiina’^®  a'pwiiwipeme’tagutc*.®* 

him,  but  _ not  a reply  did  he  get  from  him. 

Matapyii'®  tcawine'k'  pamipahut®®*  wisAgenuhiUiAn*®®  aliutaihitc’.®^ 

Union-of-  in  the  middle  he  who  ran  past  little  Hold-Tight  did  he  have  for 

Rivers  space  his  pet. 

Tagwaginig*®®  amAtAnawatc*®®  ma'kwAn‘;‘  anesawatc';®^ 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  then  they  overtook  him  bear-him;  then  they  killed  him; 

kicinesawatc*®®  me'tegumici  u'te'kuiiAn*  a'klcklckahAinowatc',®* 

after  they  had  slain  him  oak  boughs  much  did  they  cut  them, 

ma'kwAn‘;‘  kiciwinA- 


na'ka®®  ina'komicyan';  ahapAckinAiiihawatc* 


likewise 


sumachs; 


then  they  put  him  to  lie  on 
top  of 


bear-him; 


when  they 


id  initial  stem  thus  (§  16);  -air-  variant  of  wa  (from  dte.r  [§  10]  by  } 12);  -n-  (§  21);  -e-  (|  8);  -gu- 
sign  of  the  passive  (§41);  d—wStd  (§29). 

»»  sos.ip- reduplicated  form  of  sAg-  an  initial  stem  (§  10),  os  in  nolo  l.O;  -a-  as  In  pAgA-  lieside  pAgi-  to 
strike;  -ni-  (§  34);  -gi  locative  sutTix  (§  42). 

*>  d-  temporal  particle;  letepi-  a collateral  form  of  teiep-  (§  16),  an  initial  stem  denoting  movemekt  in  a 
CIRCLE  (cf.  prmi- and  prm-);  ne'ka-  (§  19)  as  in  note  2;  -m- apparently  a glide  (§8);  awdtd  termination 
of  the  conjunctive  mode  (§29),  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  the  object 
the  third  person  animate,  singular  or  plural. 

n Third  person  plural  animate  past  subjunctive  intransitive  (§  29). 

<2  Compare  d'kdwdtdn  i note  43;  pydydla-  as  in  note  34. 

« A participial  (see  § 33). 

« o-(J<c<  (§  29):  -m-  (§§  21,  37). 

« For  dp  cf.  dpd  (§  24);  the  form  is  a vocative  singular  animate  (§  42);  sec  also  § 6. 

« For  kiwdA-tdwd:  kiwii-  initial  stem  to  turn  hack  (§  10):  -Idwei  for  -tawe  (§  0)  sign  for  Arst  person 
plural  (excl.)  Intransitive  imperative  (§  31). 

tt  d'pemigi,  explained  in  note  37:  verily. 

ts  For  ke—gundnd  with  prolongation  of  the  Anal  vowel  as  in  -isdwd  (see  note  21):  kr—gunana  is  the  pro- 
nominal sign  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  singular  animate,  and  the  object  the  Arst  per- 
son plural  inclusive  independent  mode  (§  28):  ff«-  variant  of  (Ad-  (§  10):  -wene-  as  in  note  38. 

« Ani  sign  of  the  singular  objective  case  singular  animate  (§  42). 

M See  § 53. 

61  pwfiwi-  the  negative  of  the  conjunctive  verb:  it  stands  following  the  particles  o-  an<l  wl-,  and  l>efor8 

the  verbal  stems  (see  § ,3.5.3):  -17H- sign  of  the  pas.slvc  (§  41):  d— did  (§  29). 

62  A participial  (§  .33):  pdmi-  tor  pemi-  by  reason  of  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  piu-ticiple;  pemi-  (§  10); 
pahu-  same  as  -paho-  (§  19). 

62  -Ani  as  in  note  49:  w>-  6.t?-  (§  hi)- 

M a ici  (§  29);  -A-  a glide  (§  8);  -a-  po.s.sessivo  pronoun  iiis  (§  4.5);  for  the  omission  of  the  snfnx,  see 

p.  852. 

66 -jr(  locative  sufTix; -ni- as  in  note  39. 

66  d-  temporal  preAx;  -n-  an  instrumental  particle(§  21);  -awatcl  pronominal  sign  showing  thesubjeot 
to  be  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  the  object  the  third  person,  singular  or  plural,  animate,  con- 
junctive mode  (§  29);  mAtA  TO  OVERTAKE  (§  10). 

61  nes-  an  Initial  stem  meaning  TO  slay  (§  16);  d — dwdtci  as  in  note  5(>. 

68  kid-  an  initial  stem  denoting  coiirLETiON  (§  16). 

6»  d — Amowdtdi^  29);  kic-  (§25);  kick-  (§  10);  -a-  (§  8);  -A-  (§  21). 

60  d— dwdtci  (§  29):  -A-  (§  8):  see  note  91. 
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nihawatc‘®‘  awapinenyaskwa'kawatc*.®*  WatapAgic*®®  ahina'kawatc* 

finished  skinning  then  began  they  to  throw  them  Eastward  was  where  they 

and  cutting  him  up  ■ everywhere.  tnrew 

uwlc*;®^  papogin'®®  a'kAtawiwapAg*®®  AnagwAg'®^  ketciwAgape'®;®® 

his  head:  in  the  wintertime  when  nearly  morning  stars  are  they  accustomed 

’ to  rise; 

inipiyow®®®  ini  ma'kowic^^®  Naka"®  uta'taga^vAn*'^i  a’e-g‘” 

it  is  said  in  times  that  bear-head  and  his  back-bone  ^ also 

past 

wiitapAg*’’  iihina'kawMc'.  A-e-gape'®’\pep6g‘”  nawap*’®  AnagwAg*®^ 

to  the  east  was  where  they  threw.  Also  it  is  wont  in  the.winter  they  are  seen  stars 

asipocigig*.’^  Inipiy5w®®“  Ini  uta'tagagwAn‘.'^‘ 

they  that  lie  close  and  it  is  said  of  old  that  his  back-bone, 

together. 

Inipi®  naka®®  iyowe  wlnwaw®^®  Inigi’®  nlgani  nyilwi  anagwAg*®’ 

It  is  said  also  in  the  past  they  the.se  in  front  lour  stars 

ina  ma'kw®®®  na'ka®®  petegi  neswi  Inigipiyowe®‘  ma'k\vAn“ 

that  bear  and  behind  three  they  are  said  in  bear-him 

the  past 

piimine'kawatcig*.®  Tcawine'kitca®®  Ina"‘  tcAgi  Anago'®®®  Acita'kwago- 

they  who  were  in  pursuit  Truly  in  the  middle  there  little  tiny  star  near  to  does 

of  him.  space 

tcinw“.®‘‘  Inapi®®  Anemoha''^,®®  iitaiyan'®^  Matapyii'“  WiSAgenoliAn'.®® 

it  hang.  It  is  said  little  dog,  his  pet  Unioh-of-Kivers  Hold-Tight, 

that  one 

Tagwagigin‘®®  me'teguinicyan'®®  na'ka®®  ma'kumicyan*®®  watcimeck- 

Every  autumn  oaks  and  sumachs  why  they  are 


“ klci-  as  in  note  58;  -awatci  pronominal  termination  of  conjunctive  mode  (§  29),  as  in  notes  56,  57; 
-A-  (§  21);  wlnAn'i-  (§  16). 

“ For  d — awatci;  wapi-  an  initial  stem  denoting  inception  (§  16). 

^ wiitupAgicI  for  watdpAgl  (note  73);  id  (§§  10,  52). 

01  u-  nis;  for  the  absence  of  the  m suffix  see  § 45;  -I  (§  42). 

“ Compare  d'pepogi  (note  6)  and  pepogi  (note  73);  the  form  is  a locative  (|  42). 

« A locative;  cf.  pdcd'kdtawiwtlpAnig  until  nearly  mornino  298.2;  -wdpA-  Is  the  same  as  the  Initial 
stem  wdpA-  TO  see;  note,  too,  dwdbA-nig  at  break  of  day  222.15,  with  the  common  fluctuation  of  ft 
and  p (see  § 3). 

® Noun,  animate  plural  (§  42). 

® For  keidwAgi+dpe'c;  tor  dpe'c  see  § 14;  ketciwAgi  (-wAgi  is  the  sign  for  the  third  person  plural  Inan- 
imate intransitive  of  the  independent  mode  [§  28]). 

® For  Ini+ipi+iyowe;  see  note  3 and  iyowe  next  paragraph. 

ma’kwa+uwici  (see  § 12). 
u u—Ani  (§45). 

” See  § 10;  d — gi  as  in  note  6. 

A locative. 

See  §§  10,  14. 

See  note  6. 

nou;- an  initial  stem  meaning  TO  see;  cl.  dndwdwdtc(  I)  they  beheld  him  198.2;  -dp  • the  termina- 
tion of  the  third  person  plural  indefinite  pa.ssive,  independent  mode  (§41). 

” See  -cin-  (§  20)  and  also  § 12. 

Accidentally  omitted  In  § 44. 

” Animate  plural  of  ina  (§  47). 

I have  altered  inini  ma'kWAni  of  I)r.  Jones  to  ina  ma*kwn  (see  72.8),  as  is  required  by  the  analysis 
(cf.  §§  42,  47). 

” For  inigl  ipl  iyOwe  sea  notes  69  and  79. 

“ -fed  VERILY. 

® See  § 12  for  the  formation  of  the  diminutive  formation  ot  Andgua. 

««  -cin- (§  207);  -ten  (§28). 

“ For  ina+ipi  see  notes  3 and  80. 
a shows  that  the  noun  is  animate  singular  (§42). 

See  § 45. 

“ -gini  termination  of  the  locative  plural  (§  42). 

“’Inanimate  plural  (§72). 
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wipAga’k*®®  ahapAskinAnicigawfitc‘®‘  ameskowig*®^  ta'tupAgon.*®®  Ini®^ 

rod  al  the  leaf  when  they  put  to  lie  on  top  of  then  bloody  beeame  leave.s  That 

tagwagigin*  wiitcimeckwipAga'k*®®  me'tegumieyiin*®®  na'ka®® 

in  the  fall  why  the  leaves  beeame  red  oaks  and 

ma'koinicyan'.®® 

sumachs. 

Inil'kwitc*.®® 

That  is  the  end. 

[Translation] 


They  who  are  in  Pursuit  of  the  Bear 
It  is  said  that  once  on  a time  long  ago  when  it  was  winter, 
when  it  had  snowed  for  the  first  time,  while  yet  the  first  fall  of  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  there  were  three  men  who  went  forth  to  hunt  for 
game  early  in  the  morning.  At  a place  on  the  side  of  a hill  where 
there  was  a thick  growth  of  shrub  did  a bear  enter  in,  as  was  shown 
by  the  sign  of  his  trail.  One  (man)  went  in  after  him  and  started 
him  going  in  flight.  “Away  toward  the  place  from  whence  comes  the 
cold  is  he  making  fast!”  called  he  to  his  companion. - 

He  who  had  gone  round  by.  way  of  the  place  from  whence  comes 
the  cold,  “In  the  direction  from  whence  comes  the  source  of  the 
mid-day  time  is  he  hurrying  away!”  he  said. 

Then  another  who  had  gone  round  by  way  of  the  place  from 
whence  comes  the  noon-time,  “Toward  the  place  where  (the  Sun) 
falls  down  is  he  hastening  away!”  said  he. 

Back  and  forth  for  a long  while  did  they  keep  the  bear  fleeing 
from  one  and  then  another.  After  a while,  according  to  the  story,  as 
one  that  was  coming  behind  looked  down  at  the  earth,  lo ! the  surface 
of  it  was  green.  Por  it  is  really  the  truth  that  up  into  the  sky  were 
they  led  away  by  the  bear.  While  about  the  place  of  the  dense 
growth  of  shrub  they  were  chasing  him,  then  was  surely  the  time 


that  into  the  sky  they  went. 

Thereupon  he  who  came  behind  cried  out  to  him  who  was  next, 
“O  Union-of-Rivers,  let  us  turn  back!  Verily,  into  the  sky  is  he 
leading  us  away!”  said  he  to  Union-of-Rivers,  but  no  reply  did  he 
get  from  him. 

Union-of-Rivers,  who  went  running  between  (the  man  ahead  and 
the  man  beliind),  had  Hold-Tight  (a  little  puppy)  for  a pet. 

so  walci-  as  in  notes  21, 26, 30;  meckwi-  blood,  same  as  meskw*  (see  § 9);  -pA-  as  in  tStupAgSm  leaves; 


-ga-  (§  20):  - fc'  (§  29). 

SI  n— walci  (§29;)  -g&-  (§20); 


Cl-  for  -cin-  (§  20):  loss  of  71  (§  12): -A- presumably  a glide  (§  8): 

avAskinAni  same  as  apAckinAni  in  HhapAck-inAni-hdwatc  above  (see  note  90). 

« ameskowigi  a variLt  for  dmeskowfki;  d-ki  (§29);  meskd-  for  ttimI-iH  (note  90,  S 12  near  the  end), 


-wi-  (20). 

« Plural  of  ta-lupAgwi  (see  |§  12,  42  );  -pA-  as  in  wdtcivieckwipAga 


kt. 


See  note  3. 

^ For  ini  d'kwitci  (§  lO);  li — tef  (§  29). 
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In  the  fall  they  overtook  the  bear;  then  they  slew  liim;  after 
they  had  slain  him,  then  many  boughs  of  an  oak  did  they  cut, 
Hkewise  sumachs;  then  with  the  bear  lying  on  top  (of  the  boughs) 
they  skinned  him  and  cut  up  his  meat;  after  they  had  skinned  him 
and  cut  up  Ins  meat,  then  thej^  began  to  scatter  (the  parts)  in  all 
directions.  Toward  the  place  from  whence  the  dawn  of  day  hurled 
they  the  head ; in  the  winter  time  when  the  dawn  is  nearly  breaking, 
(certain)  stars  were  wont  to  appear;  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
that  head.  And  his  back-bone  toward  the  east  did  they  also  fling. 
It  is  also  common  in  the  winter  time  for  (certain)  stars  to  be  seen 
lying  close  together.  It  has  been  said  that  they  were  that  back-bone. 

And  it  has  also  been  told  of  them  (viz.,  the  bear  and  the  hunt- 
ers) that  the  (group  of)  four  stars  in  front  was  the  bear,  and  that 
the  three  behind  were  they  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  bear.  There 
in  between  (the  star  in  front  and  the  star  beliind)  a tiny  little  star 
hangs.  They  say  that  was  a little  dog,  Hold-Tight,  which  was  pet 
to  Union-of- Rivers. 

As  often  as  it  is  autumn  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden  at  the 
leaf  for  the  reason  that  when  they  (the  hunters)  place  (the  bear)  on 
top  of  (the  bouglis),  then  stained  become  the  leaves  with  blood.  That 
is  why  every  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  story. 
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SIOUAN 

DAKOTA  (TETON  AND  SANTEE  DIALECTS) 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 


Bv  Franz  Boas  and  John  R.  Swanton 


§ 1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Siouan  languages  are  spoken  in  a consideral)le  number  of 
dialects.  One  group  of  tribes  speaking  Siouan  languages  lived  on 
the  western  plains,  extending  from  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States  far  to  the  south.  Another  group  of  dialects  was  spoken  b}^ 
tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  Appalachian  region;  and  two  isolated 
dialects  belonged  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  lower  Yazoo  river,  respectively.  At  present 
the  last  two  groups  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

The  following  sketch  of  Siouan  grammar  is  based  mainly  on  the 
Santee  and  Teton  dialects  of  the  Dakota  language,  which  embraces 
four  dialects — Santee,  Yankton,  Teton,  and  Assiniboin.  Santee  and 
Yankton  are  spoken  by  the  eastern  Dakota  bands,  Teton  by  the  west- 
ern bands,  and  Assiniboin  by  those  of  the  northwest.  The  material 
for  the  present  sketch  is  contained  mainly  in  the  grammar,  texts,  and 
dictionary  of  the  Santee,  published  by  S.  R.  Riggs  (Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnolog^^,  vols.  vii,  ix).  This  account  has  been 
the  basis  of  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton’s  studies  of  a series  of  Teton  Texts, 
in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  written  by 
George  Bushotter,  a Teton  Dakota.  In  the  summer  of  1899  Doctor 
Swanton  revised  these  texts  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  reservation  Avith 
the  help  of  Mr.  Joseph  Estes,  a Yankton  Dakota,  who  had  been  long 
resident  among  the  Teton,  and  who  was  at  that  time  teacher  in  one  of 
the  Government  schools.  Doctor  Swanton’s  notes,  contained  in  the 
present  account,  refer  to  the  Teton  dialect,  while  the  material  ba.sed 
on  Riggs’s  published  Santee  material  has  been  diseussed  by  F.  Boas. 
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The  Ponca  material  has  been  gleaned  from  a study  of  J.  Owen  Dor- 
sey’s work,  The  (/’egiha  Language  (Contributions  to  North  American 
Ethnology,  vol.  vi').  The  Winnebago  material  is  based  on  the  unpub- 
lished collections  of  Mr,  Paul  Radin.  The  notes  on  both  of  these 
dialects  have  been  written  by  F,  Boas.  Page  references  in  the  sections 
describing  Santee  and  Ponca  refer  to  the  publications  by  Riggs  and 
Dorse}^  referred  to  before. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§ 2.  System  of  Sounds 

Since  Riggs,  in  his  grammar  and  dictionaiy,  does  not  distinguish 
the  aspirates  and  surd  stops,  which  were  first  discovered  by  J.  Owen 
Dorsey  and  which  are  of  such  freejuent  occurrence  in  American  lan- 
guages, we  give  here  the  description  of  the  Teton  as  obtained  by 
Doctor  Swanton.  In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  usage 
emploj'ed  in  printing  Dakota  books,  Riggs’s  alphabet  has  been  adhered 
to;  but  V ^ t\  and  c'  have  been  added  to  designate  the  aspirates  of 

the  corresponding  surds.  Doctor  Swanton  also  distinguishes  a fortis 
.s  and  .>7  a is  an  obscure  vowel,  related  to  short  a and  e. 

TABLE  OF  HOUNDH  OF  TETON 


CONSONANTS 

.S7o/;.v  ('ontimtvd 


OoS®,~0 
vj  'ji  < CO  CO  fe  H-  CO 

Labial ^ P P 1)  ~ ~ ~ ~ 

Dental d t t'  t z s k n I - 

Dorso-palatal ------  y 

Affricatives - c c c -----  - 

Alveolar - - z « .s'  - - - 

Palatal y I-  1c  Ic  -----  - 

Velar “ 


Open  breathing  . 


VOWELS 


A 

Pure i & 6 ® ^ 

Nasalized  ....*”  - r/"  o''  

'See  F.  Boas,  Notes  on  the  I’onka  Grummnr  (CongrCis  International  des  Anidricanistes,  xv«  session 
Qndbec,  1907,  vol.  n,  pp.  317-337). 
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The  atfricatives  have  been  placed  in  the  group  of  stops  because 
they  are  closely  associated  with  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
fortis  velar  occurs. 

The  alfricative  c series  corresponds  to  the  English  oh  in  church; 
the  2,  6*  series  to  z in  azure  and  to  sh  in  shore;  U to  the  velar  ch  in 
German. 

The  phonetic  si'stem  of  Santee  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Teton, 
except  that  I is  absent  and  is  replaced  by  d and  n.  Teton  n is  either 
initial  or  follows  li  or  g. 

In  Ponca,  y of  the  series  of  sounds  enumerated  before  is  absent, 
and  is  throughout  replaced  by  4 (English  sonant  tii).  According  to 
Dorsey,  this  sound  approaches  the  I and  r of  other  dialects;  i.  e. , it  is 
pronounced  slightlj’^  laterally  and  ivith  a tendency  to  a trill.  The 
sonant  of  the  alfricative  series,  /,  occurs  in  Ponca,  and  I is  absent. 
In  Kansas,  which  is  closely  related  to  Ponca,  the  Teton  y is  replaced 
by  1. 

j In  Winnebago  the  Teton  y is  replaced  by  a weakly  trilled  linguo- 
I apical  r.  Two  n sounds  are  found,  one,  n,  more  strongly  sonant 
! than  the  other  n.  In  the  velar  series  the  sonant  continued  sound  y 
'■  occurs  besides  the  surd  li. 

In  the  printed  Ponca  texts  published  by  Dorse}'  an  alphabet  is  used 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  Dakota  alphabet  used  by  Higgs  and  in 
later  publications  based  on  Riggs.  Dorsey’s  alphabet  agrees  in  many 
respects  better  with  the  systems  of  transcription  used  in  rendering 
American  languages  than  Riggs’s  alphabet.  Nevertiieless  we  have 
adhered  here  to  the  Riggs  system  and  have  avoided  the  awkward 
inverted  letters  used  by  Dorsey. 


Riggs 

Dorsey 

p,  t,  k 

u -y 

.5,  S 

s, 

6 

P\  t\ 

Ih  t,  k 

.9, 

(?) 

c'l’ 

to 

Ih  t,  Ic 

P\  t\  TP 

td 

2 

j 

P 

d? 

li 

?(?) 

ii 

•«(?) 

'Supplementary  symbols  used  in  this  sketch. 
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We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  sounds  .s  and  ^ occur  in  Ponca. 
The  sounds  s and  c of  Ponca  have  been  rendered  here  by  analogy  by 
s'  and  s',  but  their  character  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 

In  Santee  consonantic  clusters  in  initial  position  are  common,  while 
they  are  absent  in  terminal  position.  In  these  consonantic  clusters 
three  groups  may  be  distinguished, — clusters  with  initial  surd  stops; 
those  with  initial  7ii  and  h;  and  those  with  initial  s,  li.  The  first 
of  these  groups  never  occurs  in  Ponca,  the  second  shows  a remarkable 
variability  in  ditterent  dialects,  while  the  third  seems  to  be  common 
to  Dakota,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

The  following  table  illustrates  these  three  groups  of  con.sonantic 

clusters; 

SANTEE 


Second  consonant  of  cluster 


Initial 

sonai 

p 

t 

k 

H 

s 

c 

d 

71 

h 

in 

p 

— 

pt 

- 

ps 

ps 

pc 

t 

tp 

- 

tk 

- 

— 

— 

k 

kp 

kt 

- 

ks 

ks 

kc 

7/1 

77/ d 

77111 

hm 

h 

1/d 

1/n 

1/h 

S 

sp 

st 

sh 

— 

- 

sc 

sd 

sn 

sb 

S771 

s 

n 

sp 

lip 

H 

lit 

sk 

lik 

sc 

lie 

sd 

lid 

sn 

Till 

sb 

lib 

SVl 

livi 

Besides  these  clusters  which  belong  to  the  stem,  or  to  pronominal 
forms,  others  are  admissible.  These  originate  by  composition  of  a 
stem  hiding  in  a consonant  with  another  stem  beginning  with  a con- 
sonant. AVe  have  found  in  this  series 

tli 

mt  vih  VIS  7VC  vili 

sk 
lik 

os  gc  gl 


and  it  is  likely  that  others  occur. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  stem,  sonants,  atfricatives,  and  n do  not 
occur  as  the  first  sound  of  a consonantic  cluster;  that  sonants,  except 
and  I,  and  /i,  do  not  appear  at  the  end  of  a consonantic  cluster.  Fortes 
occur  neither  in  initial  nor  in  terminal  position.  No  sound  except 
§2 
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s and  ^ occurs  with  another  one  of  the  same  class.  Clusters  of  three 
consonants  may  occur  when  a stem  beginning  with  a biconsonantic 
cluster  follows  a stem  with  terminal  consonant,  but  these  combina- 
tions are  rare. 

In  Ponca  and  Winnebago  stems  the  following  consonantic  clusters 
occur,  which,  however,  are  never  terminal. 


PONCA 


Second  consonant  of  cluster 


Initial 

som 

t 

k 

s s c 

4 

d n 

1)  m 

i 

M 

{/ 

<j4 

h 

hn 

s\  « 

< < 
sp 

sU 

S7l 

i',  s 

t 

sp 

6-T 

sc 

sn 

n 

lip 

ne 

Ik 

M 

WINNEBAGO 


Initial  con- 
sonant 

Second  consonant  of  cluster 

d g S s j 4 

C 

4fJ 

k 

ks  ks  kj 

S 

sd  sg 

sg  s]  sc 

n 

lig  lis  Uj 

§ 3.  Syllables  and  Accent : Teton 

Syllables  of  Teton  may  consist  of  single  vowels,  a consonant  fol- 
lowed by  a vowel,  or  two  consonants  followed  by  a vowel.  In  the 
last  case  the  first  consonant  is  never  a sonant  or  fortis  (see  p.  882).  In 
other  instances  an  obscure  vowel-sound  is  heard  between  the  two  con- 
sonants, which  may  either  be  inserted  for  euphony  or  be  a sign  of 
composition.  On  the  other  hand,  such  stems  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  originally  dissyllabic.^ 


‘ This  view,  expressed  by  Doctor  Swanton,  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  phonetic  character- 
istics of  other  dialects.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  consonantic  clusters  beginning  with 
the  surd  stops,  p.  t,  k,  do  not  occur  in  Ponca  and  Winnebago;  while  those  with  initial  s,  4,  fi,  are 
quite  common  in  these  dialects.  Winnebago  has  a strong  tendency  to  repent  the  vowel  of  a syllable 
betiyecn  certain  consonantic  clusters  (see  pp.  888,  923),  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  is  an 
original  condition  from  which  the  consonantic  clusters  of  Dakota  and  Ponca  have  originated  — F B 
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The  sounds  6-  and  1 arc  almost  the  onlj"  consonants  found  closing  a 
syllabic  in  which  no  contraction  is  known  to  have  taken  place,  although 
it  seems  significant  that  both  these  sounds  result  from  supposed 
conti’action  of  syllables. 

The  placing  of  the  accent  is  said  sometimes  to  constitute  the  only 
difference  betiveen  words,  but  it  is  possible  that  other  v'ocalic  modifi- 
cations, not  hitherto  observed,  may  be  involved. 

§ 4.  Phonetic  Changes 

In  this  section  we  give  a summary  of  the  phonetic  changes  occurring 
in  Teton,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

TETON 


1.  After  a nasalized  vowel  or  the  syllable  ni  there  is  a strong  tend- 
ency for  the  following  vowel  to  be  nasalized;  and  this  tendency  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  causative  auxiliary  ya,  as  in  the  following 
cases : 


to  fly 

toha^'liu^ni'ydP’  as  long  as 
iciteha^'ya^  far  apart 
ta'^’yaP'  fvell 

wacl'^'ya'^pl  they  trusted  to  him 

niycC^'  he  cures  him  (literally,  causes  him  to  live) 

wiyuhl'i^'ya'^  in  a holy  manner 

lipa^ya'^'pi  they  caused  it  to  be  softened  with  water 
teu'^'ya^pi'  we  caused  him  to  die 

Ya  TO  GO  sometimes  changes  similarly,  as 


u'^ya'^'pi  we  go. 

2.  After  o,  n,  o",  w",  the  .semivocalic  y is  apt  to  change  to  uf,  espe- 
cially in  the  imperative  forms,  as 

u 'WO  bo  coming,  O grandmother! 
ta^yaP''  eca'iuPwe  well  have  you  done 


Here  may  belong  forms  like 

nd^'roa'^  he  swims 
lowa'^'pi  they  sing 

3.  The  final  « of  most  verbs  is  changed  into  when  followed  by 

na  AND,  or  I'ta  (the  future  particle).  ^ 

ceya'-'u^pi^'  na  you  roast  and—  (instead  of  ceya  -li^pa  na) 
ya'^'l'i'^  na  he  sat  and — (instead  of  ya"  na) 

§4 
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keyi'^'  na  he  says  that  and — (instead  of  keya'  na) 
yu'zi'^  k'ta  he  will  take  her  (instead  of  yxi' za  k ta) 

Final  a”  is  usually  treated  similarly. 

he(f' oi"^' na  she  ivas  doing  that  and — (instead  of  Tied  d^'^Tud''  na) 
e'td^wi^  na  he  looks  at  and — (instead  of  e'td^wa'^  na) 

4.  Terminal  a veiy  often  changes  to  e,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
change  is  of  a purely  phonetic  character.  It  occurs  before  the  sounds 
of  the  s and  s series  : 


slolAyd  Sni  he  knew  not  (for  sIolAya'  kni) 

yuzi^'  k'te  kni  he  will  not  take  her  (for  yuzin  k'ta  kni) 

kini'  k'te  se'ce  he  wdll  revive  perhaps  (for  ki.ni'  k'ta  se'de) 

ki^'ye  se  it  flew,  as  it  wei’e  (for  ki^ya  se) 

ye  liceha^  he  went  just  then  (for  ya  UceTia'^') 


This  change  also  occurs  when  the  following  word  begins  with  e: 
u^yi^'  k'te  eci'ya  she  said  to  him,  “We  will  go”  (for  Tdta 

eci'ya) 

k'te  et'i^'  “ I will  [travel],”  he  thought  (for  k'ta  eci^') 
le  eha'^'taH  if  you  go  (for  la  eha^'ta'^k) 


It  occurs  before  the  articles  ki'^  and  ko'^^  and  before  the  conjunction 
Tceya'k.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  connected  with  a change  of  the  initial 
k sounds  of  these  verbs  into  the  corresponding  aifricative.  Examples 
are  given  under  5. 

Since  verbs  change  into  nouns  b}'  a transformation  of  final  a to  e 
(or  by  change  of  suffix  a to  suffix  «),  it  is  not  certain  that  these 
phenomena  can  be  considered  as  purel}'^  phonetic  in  character. 

The  change  from  a to  e usually  accompanies  word  composition. 
Examples  are ; 

tuwe'ni  whoever  (for  tuwa'  ni) 
tuwdwak'a^'  what  is  holy  (for  tmea'  wak'aP^') 
liceJud^'  just  then  (for  Tica-ha'^') 

a'k'ap'eya  to  throw  bej’ond  the  bounds  (from  a'k'ap'a  the  outside) 
ak'a'kp'a  and  ak' a' kp' eya  to  be  provoked 

The  rules  relating  to  terminal  a suffer  mani^  exceptions.  The  verbal 
stem  ha  to  ha've,  and  some  verbal  stems,  like  v)a  and  ta^  seem  to  be 
invariable ; 

l)Aluha'  kni  I have  not 

wic  a'yak'u'wa  k'te  you  will  treat  them  {wic'a  them  ; ya  thou) 
iya'ki.ta  kni  he  did  not  cause  him  to  behave 

§ 4 
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5.  The  palatals  Z’.  /c,  and  Z:’,  wlien  preceded  l)v  e or  change  to  the 
corresponding  dental  ali'ricative. 


This  happens  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  articles  Z"/™  and 
and  the  conjunction  lieija' k even,  though. 

Uta'gAmuze  ci^  tlje  eyes  closed  (instead  of  iktci' gAm.itza  hi^') 

¥te  ci^ha'^'  if  he  will  (for  ¥ta  Tci^ha^') 
yii^ka'he  co'^  he  was  l}Hng  in  the  past  (for  yu^ka'ha  kd^) 
hi'yuye  co'^ha'^'  he  caused  it  to  come  forth  (for  hi'yuya  ko’^ha'^') 
ya^kd  caya's  although  he  sat  (for  yaH-a'  kaya's) 

This  change  is  regular  only  when  the  preceding  e stands  in  place  of 
a of  the  independent  forms  of  the  verb;  but  the  change  also  takes 
place  at  times,  although  not  regularly,  when  the  verb  ends  in  e. 

k'te  ci^  kill  the  (for  ¥te  ki^) 

According  to  Kiggs,  the  same  change  takes  place  after  i,  in  verbs, 
when  the  k is  followed  by  a vowel. 

icaln  fan  (from  ])repo.sitional  prefix  [see  §12];  kalv'  to  blow 
away  with  hand) 

icasla  a sc}'the  (from  kadlal  to  cut  off) 

kicahleca  to  break  for  one  by  striking  (from  ki-  for;  kahleca  to 
break  by  striking) 

The  analogous  changes  occur  throughout  iu  Santee. 

6.  Contraction.  Words  ending  in  certain  consonants  followed  by 
a,  when  compounded  with  other  words  that  follow  them,  and  when 
duplicated,  lose  their  final  a and  change  their  consonants  as  follows: 


Examples; 

tf)b  pasAla'tapi  they  stick  four  into  the  ground  (for  to'p  a) 
waki'g-icila'  he  thought  himself  strong  (for  v'akt'ka) 
kali-wi' c ash  he  told  them  to  make  (for  ka  go) 
yus-ige’yi^  holding  him,  he  sent  him  (for  yii'za) 
p'aHpa^'za  soft  (i-eduplicated  from p'a^'za) 
op" si' I and  op'si'ca  to  jump  on 
oyu'l  and  oyu'ta  to  eat 


let' he  did  this 
le't' a this  sort 


kale  d^'  he  did  that 
to'k'a  that  .sort 


p'  to  l>  or  m 
c,  t to  I 
k to  g 


g to  U 

z to  s 

z to  k 
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When  a word  ending  in  one  vowel  is  compounded  with  another  one 
beginning  with  the  same  vowel,  the  two  vowels  are  generally  con- 
tracted. 

hixjotaH:a  to  come  and  sit  down  (for  hi  iyota'^Jca) 

Terminal  a before  the  particle  lo  (see  p.  933)  changes  to  e because  it 
requires  a preceding  particle  ye,  which  with  a is  contracted  into  e. 
l)Ala'he  lo  I am  going 


PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 


Ponca  and  Winnebago  have  vocalic  changes  analogous  to  those  of 
Dakota. 


The  negative  auxiliaiy,  the  future,  the  quotative,  and  the  plural  of 
1‘onca  change  terminal  e and  ai  to  a. 

ik' dgeioi<pai  1 have  you  for  friends  711.13 

ik' dgeaiod4a-mdzi  1 do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  711.13 
^k'dge  thou  doest 

4% 4k' dga-hdzl  thou  doest  it  not  711.19 
lie  t' ai  you  will  go  689.6 

nd-lazl  you  (plural)  do  not  go  689.3 

, The  same  change  takes  place  in  verbs  followed  by  -l)i,  -Mama 

IT  IS  SAID. 

ai  he  said  60.8 

d-hiamd  he  said,  they  say  60.  7 
i^Hk'age  thou  makest  for  me  640.1 
gagd-Mamd  he  made,  the}^  say  60.5 
ade  he  went  9.1 

a4dh  he  went,  it  is  said  9.10 
zug4e  with  him 

zdgia-M  he  with  her,  they  say  331.18 
da^hdi-gd  see  him!  60.6 

da'^hd-MamdWx&Y  saw,  they  say  58.10 


I The  change  of  terminal  e to  a occurs  also  in  Winnebago  in  the 
plural,  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  and  is  in  the 
present  tense,  and  when  followed  by  d'liAnga  and. 

de  I go  da'wi  we  go  {-wi  plural  ending) 

ralie  thou  buriest  7'alia'wi  }"e  buiy 


In  Winnebago,  r changes  regularly  to  n when  following  a nasalized 
vowel.  This  differs  in  the  strength  of  its  nasal  aspiration  from 
the  ordinar}’’  n. 

hinu’gas  he  tears  me  by  pulling  (for  hi^-7^u-gas) 
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The  dialects  here  treated  demonstrate  a close  relationship  between 
certiiin  groups  of  sounds.  These  are  notably — 


m.  h p 

y 4 d r n I 

g h k t c (k  c)  n 


These  relationships  appear  partly  in  consonantic  changes  required 
by  the  rules  of  euphony  of  each  dialect.  It  has  been  shown  before 
that,  in  cases  of  contraction  in  Teton,  p may  change  to  //i,  t and  c 
to  n;  and  that  h and  k after  a transformed  into  and  in  a few  other 
cases,  change  to  c and  c. 

When  discussing  consonantic  clusters,  we  called  attention  to  the 
peculiar  groups  of  clusters  which  occur  in  Santee,  beginning  with  m 
and  h.  These  show  a great  variability  in  different,  closely  related 
dialects,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  relationships  of  sounds  to  which 
attention  has  been  called.  Thus  we  find  the  corresponding  groups  in 


Santee,  Yankton,  and  Teton; 


Sitnivv 


Ya  uktoii 


Tv  ton 

J)P  mn 


Vouca 


H - 
- 


md  mn  md  mn 

hd  hn  kd  kn  gn 

hi)  hm  {?)  hn  gh  gm  - - 

The  close  relationship  between  t and  k appears  in  Santee  whenever 
the  sound  precedes  ap.  Thus  we  find — 

iHpa  and  iHpa  end  of  a thing 
wakpa  and  watpa  I'iver 

The  relations  between  oi  and  I in  Santee  and  Teton,  and  those  be- 
tween y,  4,  r,  I,  in  Santee,  Ponca,  Winnebago,  and  Kansas,  have  been 
mentioned  before. 

An  important  phonetic  law  relating  to  the  Winnebago  was  formu- 
lated in  1883  by  d.  Owen  Dorsey  in  the  following  words;^  . 

“A  triliteral  monosyllable  in  x^iwere  (and  often  the  corresponding  ones  m 
Dakota  and  (pegiha)  is  changed  into  a quadriliteral  dissyllable  in  Hotcangara 
( Winnebago),  when  the  first  letter  of  the  monosyllable  is  a mute,  a palatal  spirant, 
or  a spirant  sibilant,  and  the  second  consonant  is  a labial  or  dental  mute,  or  a 
dental  spirant.  The  first  consonant  of  the  Hotcangara  dissyllable  is  always  a surd , 
the  second  is,  as  in  the  corresponding  x-’>'vere  word,  a labial  or  denta  mute,  or 
else  a dental  spirant;  and  each  consonant  (in  Hotcangara)  must  be  followed  ^y 
the  same  vowel  sound.  In  no  oa.se,  as  far  as  examples  have  been  gamed,  can  any 
mute  stand  next  to  one  of  the  same  order;  e.  g.,  a labiaUan  not  precede  a labial. 

' iswanton  hears  here  an  indistinct  vowel  between  the  consonants  of  the  cluster.  This  is  true  of  a 

Of  Four  Slouan  hanguag.s  (Annual  Report  of  the 

Smithsonian  Institution  for  1883,  p.  923). 
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Examples  illustrating  this  law  are; 

Wrasii  thou  breakest  with  mouth  («-■/•-  equals  Ponca  «»-/  ra-  Win- 
nebago WITH  THE  mouth) 

hiru'sis  thou  breakest  by  pulling  (s-r-  equals  Ponca  sn-;  ru-  W in- 
nebago  bt  pulling) 

haku'rugas  I tear  my  own  (!•-  one’s  own,  followed  by  the  vowel  of 
I the  first  syllable  of  the  verb ; ra-  by  pulling) 

' haka'raiis  I break  my  own  with  mouth 
Compare  also — 

kawdlriAnga  for  khjoe  a'nAnga  and  he  entered 
I hWat'’d'7iAnga  for  d'nAfiga  and  he  spoke 

§ 5.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  relations  are  expressed  by  juxtaposition,  composition, 
and  reduplication.  The  limits  between  juxtaposition  of  words  in  a 
fixed  order  and  of  word  composition  are  ill  defined,  since  the  inde- 
pendent words  that  enter  into  the  sentence  are  liable  to  considerable 
phonetic  modification,  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  closeness  of  the 
connection  of  the  adjoining  elements.  The  phonetic  decay  of  different 
words,  under  these  conditions,  is  not  the  same  everywhere;  and  cer- 
tain elements  appear  exclusively  in  combinations,  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  affixes.  Prefixes,  suffixes,  and  in  some  cases  infixes, 
occur,  although  the  latter  may  have  been  originally  prefixes  which 
appear  now  as  incorporated  in  a compound,  the  parts  of  which  are  no 
longer  discernible.  The  total  number  of  affixes,  however,  is  small,  the 
entire  number  not  reaching  thirty-five.  Composition  of  independent 
words  is  resorted  to  with  great  fi’equenc}".  In  these  compounds  the 
subordinated  element  is  usually  modified  by  the  elision  of  the  terminal 
vowel  and  the  correlated  modification  of  the  preceding  consonant,  so 
that  the  component  parts  form  a veiy  firm  unit.  Modifications  of 
terminal  sound  of  one  word  and  initial  sound  of  the  following  word 
occur  in  many  cases,  and  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  parts  of 
the  sentence.  Phonetic  modification  of  prefixes  and  of  suffixes,  par- 
ticularly of  the  pronominal  elements,  and  irregularities  of  their  posi- 
tions, make  the  verbal  forms  of  the  Siouan  languages  very  irregular 
in  appearance.  Far-reaching  substitutions  in  the  labial  and  dental 
series  occur  in  all  dialects. 

Duplication  of  stems  occurs  in  verbs  and  in  some  nouns  derived  from 
them.  It  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  principal  stem.  The  final 
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consonants,  which  in  the  unduplicated  word  are  followed  by  terminal 
a,  are  modified  as  in  other  t3'pes  of  composition  (see  § 4). 

The  syntactic  relation  of  words  is  often  expressed  by  position.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  a strong  tcndencj^  to  place  particles  indicating  the 
function  and  relationships  of  groups  of  words  following  those  groups. 

§ 6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  categories  of  noun  and  verb  are  clearly  distiiu-t,  although  in 
some  cases  the  same  word  may  be  used  both  as  a noun  and  as  a verl). 
In  other  cases  there  is  at  least  a slight  modification  of  form,  which 
consists  in  a change  of  suffixes.  In  the  Dakota  dialects  there  is  no 
classification  of  nouns,  except  in  so  far  as  verbs  of  existence  imply 
form;  but  in  Ponca  the  classification,  which  is  expres.sed  1)}'^  particles, 
is  elaborate.  Animate  and  inanimate — the  former  at  rest  and  mov- 
ing;  the  latter  as  round,  upright,  horizontal,  etc. — are  distinguished. 
Pluralit}^  of  the  noun  is  expressed,  not  by  means  of  a nominal 
plural,  but  rather  b}"  a device  which  expresses  the  plural  idea  of  the 
whole  sentence.  In  the  possessive  pronoun  the  ideas  of  inalienable 
and  alienable  posse.ssion  are  distinguished.  Distributive  forms  of 
verbs  expressing  states  or  conditions  are  often  expressed  In'  redupli- 
cation. 

4'he  subjective  and  objective  personal  pronouns  are  clearly  distin- 
guished. The  former  are  the  subjects  of  all  verbs  expressing  activi- 
ties; the  latter  are  the  objects  of  transitive  verbs,  and  the  subjects  of 
verbs  expressing  conditions.  The  Siouan  languages  have  the  tendency 
to  include  in  the  former  class  all  declarative  terms,  even  those  that 
impl}’^  only  a slight  amount  of  action. 

The  pronouns  are  not  well  developed.  There  are  onl}^  three  funda- 
mental forms,— I,  THOU,  thou  and  i.  Forms  with  incorporated 
object  are  generall}'^  composed  of  the  subjective  and  objective  forms 
of  these  elements,  but  a few  cases  occur  of  combinations  that  can 
not  now  be  explained  as  compounds  of  subjective  and  objective  pro- 
nouns. The  pronominal  forms  give  rise  to  new  combinations,  owing 
to  the  marked  exactness  with  which  the  action  directed  toward  an 
object  possessed  by  the  subject  is  differentiated  from  other  actions 
directed  toward  objects  not  so  possessed. 

In  the  verbal  stem  a few  instrumentalities  and  locatives  are  ex- 
pressed. Complex  ideas  are  expressed  very  frequently  by  means  of 
composition.  Some  of  the  elements  entering  into  such  composition 
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appear  with  great  frequency,  and  might  be  called  auxiliaries.  To 
these  belong  verbs  like  to  cause,  to  become,  and  nominal  classifiers 
like  RUMINANT.  Temporal  and  modal  ideas  are  almost  wholly  ren- 
dered by  means  of  enclitic  particles. 

Demonstratives  seem  to  have  designated  originally  four  distinct 
positions,  but  these  are  no  longer  clearly  recognizable.  The  demon- 
strative ideas  ai'e  very  closely  associated  with  some  verbs  with  which 

% 

they  enter  into  composition. 

While  in  Dakota  there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  a gram- 
matical distinction  of  the  nominal  subject  and  object,  the  Ponca 
differentiates  these  forms  through  the  use  of  distinct  particles. 

The  local  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  with  great  nicety  by 
means  of  post-positions,  in  which  Doctor  Swanton  finds  the  ideas  of 
rest  and  motion  clearh^  and  sharply  distinguished. 

Adverbs  of  various  kinds,  and  a few  special  adjectival  ideas,  are 
expressed  by  means  of  suffixes. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  7-47) 
Juxtaposition  and  Composition:  Santee  (§§  7-10) 

§ 7.  Tevhs 

In  the  Dakota  .sentence  the  component  elements  are  of  ten  placed  side 
by  side  without  any  connective  elements,  but  so  closel}^  connected  that 
two  successive  elements  influence  each  other  phonetically.  Composi- 
tions of  this  type  appear  with  great  frequency  when  a number  of  predi- 
cative terms  enter  into  combination.  Whenever  an  element  of  such 
a series,  that  is  followed  b}’^  another  element,  ends  in  the  vowel  a, 
preceded  b}'^  one  of  the  consonants  j;,  c,  I',  </,  z,  contraction  (see 
§ 4,  no.  6)  takes  place. 

snayeli  yuniden  iyeya  it  snapped  and  broke  suddenl}"  IX  ^ 88.9 

{sna  ringing  sound;  yumde'ea  to  break  to  pieces;  iyeya  to  do 
suddenly) 

waned  ti  he  lived' and  was  rich  IX  95.1  {wase'ea  rich) 
il-jyihnag  m he  came  putting  them  in  his  blanket  IX  88.14  {ikpi'- 
hnaka  to  put  in  blanket) 
ikpihnag  it  was  in  the  blanket  IX  88.26 
wd^yag  nazi^  to  stand  and  see  {wa'hja'ka  to  see) 

^^These  references  indicate  page  and  line  in  Vol.  IX  of  the  Contributions  to  Nortli  American 
Ethnology. 
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When  the  first  verb  ends  in  a syllable  that  can  not  be  contracted, 
the  two  verbs  stand  simply  side  by  side. 

icimani  hi  to  come  and  visit  IX  87.22  {i'cima/ni  to  visit;  hi  to 
come) 

odd  i he  went  hunting  IX  117.2  {ode'  to  liunt;  i to  go) 
ape  yad'ha  he  stayed  and  waited  IX  117.3  {ax>d  to  wait) 
ceya  iohonko'”'za  she  cried  and  wailed  IX  117.16 

When  the  first  and  second  verb  end  in  the  same  vowel,  contraction 
may  take  place. 

hdiyotaHu  to  come  home  and  sit  down  {hdi  to  come  home;  itjo- 
taH-a  to  sit  down) 

hihu'"''ni  to  come  to  the  shore  {hi  to  arrive;  ihu'^'ni  to  land) 

While  ordinarily  the  terminal  a in  verbs  that  can  not  form  contrac- 
tions remains,  and  the  two  verbs  appear  simply  in  juxtaposition,  a 
few  vei’bs,  which  otherwise  do  not  differ  in  their  usage  from  those 
discussed  heretofore,  require  the  change  from  a to  e,  and  thus  indi- 
cate a more  intimate  association  of  the  component  elements  of  the 
group.  These  are  iyeya  suddenly  ; ya  {yad)  to  cause;  hlya  to  cause; 
TO  be;  i TO  go;  u to  come. 

The  following  forms  ai’e  analogous  to  the  preceding  groups,  and 
show  contraction; 

Jcaptid  iyeya  to  put  down  (from  haptuza) 

yuohdog  iyeya  to  open  out  IX  83.15  (from  yuolidoka) 

kali  kiya  to  cause  to  do  (from  kaga) 

sam  ya  to  blacken  (from  mpa) 

pus  ya  to  dry  (from  puza) 

wa^ya'g  ya  to  cause  to  see  (from  wa^ya'ka) 

No  change  of  the  first  verb  occurs;  for  instance,  in — 

nazi"^  kiya  to  cause  to  stand 

Changes  of  a to  e in  words  in  which  contraction  'is  impossible  are 
found  in — 

te  kd^  to  wish  one  dead 
ye  kiya  to  cause  to  go  (from  ya) 
niwe  k'/ya  to  cause  to  swim  (from  niwa''^) 
niwe  u'^  he  is  swimming 

bakse  i he  went  to  cut  (from  baksa)  IX  115.10 

wanase  aya  the\’^  went  buffalo-hunting  IX  88.11 

hihnaye  aa  they  came  to  marry  him  IX  141.3 

anite  waci^  to  forbid  he  intended  IX  111.17  (this  should  bo, 

according  to  analogy,  anin  waci'^) 
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Judging  from  the  published  texts,  the  usage  is  uot  quite  regular, 
and  some  verbs  seem  to  take  both  forms. 

§ 8.  Verhs  and  Wo  inis 

s 

In  many  compounds  of  this  group  an  intimate  phonetic  relation  of 
the  noun  and  verb  exists,  so  much  so  that  the  noun  sometimes  appears 
in  a fragmentai’y  form  which  never  occurs  alone,  or,  at  least,  with  a 
termination  that  has  undergone  far-reaching  raoditications. 
ca?it^  HEART.  From  this  word  are  formed — 
canti^'sa  to  have  courage  (with  ti^'za  stall') 
came'  to  be  troubled  (with  ze  disturbed) 
caHo' hnaTca  to  love  (with  okna'l-a  to  push  in) 

The  complete  word  appears  in — 
caHe'asnl  to  recover  one’s  mind  (with  asnl'  to  recover) 
ha^'ye'tu  night 

ha^'mani  to  walk  in  the  night  (with  ma'ni  to  walk) 
ha'^wa'^'ka  to  remain  over  night  (with  wa'H'a  to  be) 

wi^'ya^  FEMALE 

wi'hdastaka  to  strike  one’s  wife  (JidaMta'ka  to  strike  one’s  own) 
wi'incdima  to  conceal  a woman  (wdtli  inaHima  to  hide) 
wiki'sdeya  to  molest  a woman  (with  kiAde'ya  to  molest) 
wita'^'kna  a virgin  {taJ^'kna  alone) 

The  terminal  a of  the  noun  does  not  change  to  e,  but  contraction  takes 
place  in  compounds  of  this  type. 

maUki'ca^ya'^  to  till  a held  (from  ma' ga  held;  kica'^'yal^  to  culti- 
vate) 

maki' piiskica  to  lie  on  the  ground  (from  viaka'  ground;  ipmkita 
to  press  on;  with  contraction  of  a-i  to  i) 

In  still  other  cases  the  noun  niodihes  the  initial  sound  of  the  verb. 
tica'ga  to  pitch  a tent  (from  ti  dwelling;  kaga  to  make) 
mi'nicapi  a well  (from  mi'ni  water;  ka  to  dig) 

The  transition  between  these  forms  and  others  consisting  of  object 
and  verb,  or  subject  and  intransitive  predicate,  is  quite  gradual.  A 
number  of  nouns  are  used  like  classihers,  when  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence does  not  require  the  noun.  Thus  we  hnd,  from — 

ca^  WOOD 

ca^ka!kka  to  tie  wood  togfether 
ca^ha' sdeca  to  saw  wood 
wica  HUMAN  being 

wicata’^'hia  bachelor  (compare  the  true  compound  wita^'hna  virgin) 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  series  we  have  forms  like — 

hihna'  td^  to  have  a husband  {hihna'  husband;  to”  to  have) 
hihna'  ya  to  have  for  a husband. 

In  the  latter  form  the  same  verb  that  forms  the  causative  compound 
appears  combined  with  a noun. 

§ {).  JVoims 

Nouns  enter  into  composition  in  the  same  way  as  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  presumably  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  these 
groups.  We  find  here  also  abbreviated  or  contracted  forms,  more 
probabl}^  stems.  These  nouns  often  have  a classificatory  function. 

ta  RUMINANT 
tajM  deer-head 
taceezl'  buffalo-tongue 
taka'  deer-skin 

hoga'^  FISH  appears  in  the  form  ho 

hoioa'mdu&ha  eel  (literally,  fish-snake) 
hoa'jye  fin  (literally,  fish-leaf) 
hote'spa  fish-scales  (literally,  fish-warts) 
ki^'ka  DOMESTICATED  ANIMAL  appears  in  the  form 
ku'^gwi'ye  mare 

ku^gi’Tcn'^  bridle  (literally,  horse-rope) 

%oila'  HUMAN  BEING 

wica'nasu  brain  of  a man 
wica' pi  liver  of  a man 
wi^'ya'^  FEMALE  appears  in  the  form  wi 
wim"^'  vagina 
wito'l'a  a female  captive 

ta^  WOOD 

ta^ha!  bark  (literally,  wood-skin) 
ca'^’ka'^pa  shoes  (literally,  wood  moccasins) 

cinnamon-bark  (literally,  wood-skin  red) 

ti  DWELLING 

tita’tka  rear  part  of  tent 

tihu'lia  framework  of  tent  (literall}',  tent  skeleton) 

§ 10.  Xote  on  Certain  Verbal  Com  pounds 

(compositions  similar  to  those  here  described  occur  in  other  Siouan 
dialects.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  ones  are  the  "VV  innebago  verbal 
compounds,  in  which  the  position  of  the  subject  is  described  as  sitting, 
lying,  or  standing.  Following  are  a few  examples. 

§§  9,  10 
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to! kizE-na! nhsEnA'^  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  sitting  {ra-  with 
MOUTH,  his  TO  BREAK,  na' nksEnA^  HE  IS  SITTING,  Only  in  com- 
pounds) 

rakis^dnA'^  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  standing  he  is 

STANDING,  onl}’^  in  compounds) 

rd'kiza'nJcsEna'^  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  lying  or  walking 
(from  xoaJnhcEnA^  he  is  lying,  avalking,  only  in  compounds) 

Similar  forms  are  not  quite  absent  in  other  dialects,  but  they  are 
much  less  developed.  In  Dakota  we  have,  for  instance, 

ta  wa'^Tca  to  be  dead  IX  111.19 

ya  wa^ka  he  went  (literally,  going  he  reclined)  IX  110.1 
ia  to  speak  (literally,  speaking  to  stand) 
wawa'^aka  ha^  en  i looking  on  standing  in  he  came  IX  86.12 
iyeliya  yanka  it  is  shining  (literally,  shining  he  sits)‘ 

§ 11.  Reduplication 

SANTEE 

Reduplication  in  Dakota  consists  essentially  in  the  doubling  of  the 
principal  theme  of  a word.  In  the  process,  all  monosyllabic  words 
ending  in  a vowel,  pure  or  nasalized,  are  doubled. 

tete'  blue 

hiibu'  to  make  a noise 
pepe'  prickly,  jagged 
dodo'  soft,  damp 
gigt'  brown 
gugn'  to  burn 
Hcdia'  curling 
zozo'  to  whistle  . 
htihu'  made  of  bone 
ko'ko  quick 
papa'  ffeton)  to  bark 
po'po  foggy 
soso'  to  cut  into  strings 
ka'^ka’’^  uneven 
pa''^paP'  to  yell 
po'^po''^  rotten 
mdumdv!  pulverized 
Jihuhhu'  to  make  a crunching  noise 
stakta'  weak,  brittle 

nlZ’’®  articles  (IX,  p.  25,  footnote),  while  Swnnton 

ci^es  it  as  a continuative  suffix,  because  it  occurs  not  only  with  verbs,  as  stated  before,  but  also 
auer  other  parts  of  speech,  especially  after  demonstratives;  as,  e'han  then,  iohan'  when  These  uses 
however,  agree  with  the  use  of  articles.— P.  Boas. 


te 

hu 

pe 

do 

gi 

gu 

Ha 

zo 

hu 

ko 

pa  (Santee) 

po 

{so) 

pa'^ 

mdu 

Tibxi 

{kta) 


§11 
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^da 

kda&da'  bare 

sni 

misni'  cold 

sna 

snasna'  to  ring,  to  rattle 

lipu 

lipuKpu'  to  pick  off 

(l/u)  lijHt 

(yu)  KpaKpa  to  throw  down 

Bisyllabic  words  ending  in  a lose  this  ending  in  the  reduplicated 

s}dlable  and  inodif}'^  their  last  consonant  in  accordance  with  the  rules 

described  in  § 4. 

§o'ka 

kohko'ha.  thick 

keza 

Tceshem  smooth 

co'za 

conco'za  warm,  comfortable 

ki'^za 

hl'Hhl'Ha  to  grate 

kega 

helihe'ga  to  scrape 

ye'ga 

yell  ye'ga  to  shine  ■* 

te'  pa 

temte'pa  worn  off 

go'  pa 

gopgo' pa  to  snore 

liapa 

Kandia'pa  to  make  a rustling  noise 

na'^^pa 

8amHa''^p)a  more 

sa'pa 

sapsa'pa  black 

ce'pa 

temte'pa  or  tej)te'pa  fat 

Kota 

KotKo'ta  gra}" 

{ya)  po'ta 

{ya)po'tpota  or  {ya) p>o' npota  to  tear 
to  pieces  (with  mouth) 

When  the  terminal 

consonant  and  the  initial  consonant  form  inad- 

missible  clusters,  the  former  is  omitted. 

dopa 

dodopa  miry 

{ya)  ku'za 

{ya)  ka'kuka  to  crush  (with  teeth) 

Tea!  ha 

haha'ha  to  make  a dull  noise  by 
breathing 

ho'ha 

hoko'ha  to  rattle 

In  bis^dlabic  words 

beginning  with  a consonantic  clustei  the  conso- 

nant  of  the  terminal  syllable  is  not  repeated: 

{yu)Kda'ta 

{yxc)lida'lidata  to  scratch 

(ha)Kde'ca 

{ka)Kde'lideta  to  tear 

videta 

mdemde'ta  broken 

psi'ea 

psa'ha 

psipsi'ta  jumping 

psapsa' ka{ha‘^)  broken 

u 

lido'ha 

Kdolido'ka  to  make  a hole 

thit'ga 

tkutku'ga  to  cut  short 

ptu'za 

ptupta'za  cracked 

hm''^za 

kna'^knu"^za  indistinct 

hki'za 

kkikki'm  to  double  up 

§11 
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km.u''^za  hnu^lvmu''^za  slimy 

ksa'pa  hmJcsa' pa  wise 

Sko'pa  §ko§ko'2Ja  crooked 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is — 

(pa)s?na'ka  {ya)sma' gsma'ka  to  indent  (with 

teeth) 


When  the  consonant  of  the  second  syllable  is  a dental  or  ali'ricative 
{t  or  c)  and  the  first  consonant  a sibilant  (2,  s,  2,  s),  the  dental  or  atfric- 
ative  is  transformed  into  a k {y). 


ho' ta 

Hokso'ta  clear 

suta' 

suksu'ta  hard 

zata 

zagza'ta  forked 

kiza 

kikki'za  bad 

{loa'^zi'  one 

wa'^zi' gzi  some) 

In  compounds,  onh 

r the  stem  is 

reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 

remain  unaffected. 

s’f"  in  sight 

kas’i'^ 

kan’i^H^i'^  to  ajipear  in  sight 

vidu  pulverized 

aho'mdu 

aho' vidumdu  to  bubble  up  {a- 
on;  ho-  b}’’  blowing) 

gu  to  burn 

agu 

agu'gu  to  burn  out  something 

hde  to  plan 

i'ciyahde 

i'tiyahdelide  to  reach  one  to 
another 

ka  red 

ai'deka 

ai'dekaka  in  the  red  flames 

(a-  on ; ide  to  blaze) 

toi^  to  give  forth 

aho'toHd^  to  cry  out  (ho  voice) 

{pta'^)  to  roll 

po'pta^pta^  to  shake  head  (\g)o^ 
head) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  reduplication  of  words 
with  suffixes: 


to'keta  tokto'keca  different 

yukta''^kiya  yukta''^kta'^kiya  to  cause  to  bend 

yupta''^ya^  yupta'^pta'^ya'^  to  roll  over 

It  would  seem  that  in  a limited  number  of  cases  the  component 
elements  have  lost  their  independence — both  the  reduplicated  stem  and 
the  prefix.  Instances  of  stems  that  do  not  seem  to  occur  alone  will  be 
found  in  the  preceding  list.  The  following  cases  illustrate  the  occur- 
rence of  prefixed  elements  that  have  apparently  now  no  independent 
meaning: 


ko'  kka 
yv!‘^ya 

4-1877° — Bnll.  40.  pt  I — 10 5' 


koska' kkapi  youth 
giil'^gaga  proud 

§11 
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sdohaf'^ha^  to  crawl 

tldtka!  thitka'tka  slushy 

Reduplicated  numerals  show  very  clearly  these  principles  of  redu 


plication: 

lod^ki'  one 
ya'mnl  three 
za'pta^  five 
^a'kpe  six 
hako'wi^  seven 
^akdo'ga'^  eight 
napcV'^xcd^ka  nine 
xoikce'mna  ten 


xcaPzi'g'zi  a few 
ya' mnimni  by  threes 
za'ptdP'pta^  by  lives 
ki'kpepe  b}’^  sixes 
sako' wi'^wi^  by  sevens 
kakdo'lidogdP’  by  eights 
xuqyzi'Hm^gwdP'ka  by  nines 
xoikce' mnamna  by  tens 


PONCA 

In  Ponca,  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  a vowel,  pure  or  nasal- 
ized, are  doubled: 

always  207.10 
sna'^'sxia'^  level  25.3 
Ji^eHx^e  spotted  315.11 

each  time  264.12 
huhxt!  fish  280.8 

Apparently  most  stems  ending  in  a consonant  arc  reduplicated 
without  the  terminal  consonant: 
hihxc' hut' blowing  on  260.15 
uia'^u^ude  he  bit  holes  in  them  267.7 
pu' pxOiaM' i drawn  up  much  282.16 
gagigige  coiled  up  282.16  {gagigije  320.3) 
ui^u'k'ihehehe  one  after  another  307.9 
a'^' sa'^sa'^dema^'  shake  me  repeatedly  310.3 
jijinga  little  ones 
wasi'sige  active  9.14 
TiiMge  to  crush  often  20.3 
hic'ic'i'je  to  break  in  bj’^  pressing  20.4 
na''jdjaje  kicking  out  with  the  legs  24.1 
xidgigHa  made  people  afraid  to  carry  756.5 
xoakekega  sick  ones  (loakega  sick) 

Since  the  suffixes  of  Ponca  are  not  well  known  to  me,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  some  of  these  stems  may  be  mono.syllabic.  e find  also 
examples  of  reduplication,  including  the  terminal  stem-consonant. 
wd4(xl)4aze  267.6  tvd^abfdh(^<ize  267.13 

§11 
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In  compounds,  only  the  stem  is  reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 
I’emain  unaffected: 

suddenl3»^  and  regularly  9.5 
one  314.7 

4i4p'd4p' O'  pulled  to  pieces  17.3 
uhiH4ali4ae  they  run  unequal  distances  756.16 
usk' a^' sic  a'^  in  a line  with  261.4 
dk'ig^i^g^i^  sitting  on  one  another  320.4 
i^isJc  i'sk'i  much  tangled  591.16 

nga' halm  floating  in  little  waves  279.5  (see  uga'ha  282.4) 
saP'iaPlif  i without  stopping  261.8 
pipia'ji  bad  ones  {pi  good) 

\ikig4i4aP4o'^  he  turned  round  and  round  260.8. 

WINNEBAGO 


Monosyllabic  stems  with  terminal  vowel  are  doubled: 


stem 

Pe 

hifU'e'  to  talk 

a 

P‘0 

rap’op’nd'nAhga  to  puff 

u 

Uo 

hhoaM  ole  o'  to  skip  about 

•fi^ 

way%^' pPna  the  ball 

hgi 

nahligiligi  to  walk  over  something 

u 

Mi 

imMiMi  to  disturb 

u 

Zh 

ruzizi  to  point  at 

i i 

fe 

X'e'fe  earring 

u 

Kgu,'^ 

nanhgiL^'Ug'Ol"'  to  hear  often 

Bisyllabic  stems  with  repeated  stem  vowel  (see  p.  888)  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  monosyllabic  stems: 


stem  kiri 

kirikwi  he  comes  again  and  again 

pin% 

rujAnipAiii  to  turn 

c; 

6ara 

sarasara  bald 

pono 

woruponopono  to  smell 

poro 

poroporo  round 

Almost  all  stems 
sound : 

ending  in  a consonant  do  not  repeat  the  termina 

stem 

Hue 

hoi'uliu'liuc  he  looked  again  and  agai  i 

yak 

yayd'Me  to  shriek 

zic 

hoizi'ziMe  to  strain  one’s  eyes 

c & 

gas 

ruga' gas  to  tear  in  pieces 

( ( 

ksu^c 

ruksilnks'd^cse  to  shake 

cai 

hiracacas  to  chatter 

4( 

kiz 

Hosisiz  to  shoot 

i C 

si^c 

si'^siH  to  sweep 

yic 

yiyic  to  squeak 

§ 11 
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tnanMakm' pse  to  slit  open 
jiji'lij isonun to  wliisper 
hosa'sah  to  shoot 
woMxiUu'lise  to  smash 

s'  uriis’uruUA'^  naked 
In  the  following  the  terminal  consonant  is  repeated: 
stem  (jili  giligiU  to  touch 

Prefixes  (§§  12-14) 

§ 12.  1* deposit iona I Prepoces 

TETON 

There  are  three  prefixes,  consisting  of  the  pure  vowels  i,  and  o, 
which  have  very  general  meanings  of  prepositional  or  adv^erbial  chai- 
acter.  Since  these  elements  have  no  influence  upon  the  structure  of 
the  following  word  to  which  they  are  attached,  they  might  be  con- 
sidered as  proclitic  particles. 

1.  a signifies  on.  It  is  also  employed  to  indicate  that  one  thing  is 

accompanied  by  another,  and  therefore  becomes  a kind  of 
plural. 

aih^'pi  they  put  on  (man}’^  sticks) 
wi' to/yVitob  he  looked  at  them 
ana! tan  she  ran  (thither) 
atdti  he  put  on  the  fire 
awaJUeya  he  covered  it  (with  a robe) 
avyi'cac  wo- a I bring  them 
aka!sta'^pi  they  poured  on  him 

2.  i indicates  that  an  action  has  taken  place  with  some  definite  object 

in  view,  and  therefore  often  occurs  in  words  denominating  in- 
struments; it  also  forms  ordinals.  Sometimes  it  may  be  trans- 
lated by  FOR. 

ipaJt'a  sewed  with 
iya'ha’^  he  was  going  to  (a  hill) 
iye'wita'k'iya!  he  passed  it  to  them 
ilmoa^'pi  they  sing  of  it  , , x 

ina'ki^  he  stood  there  (to  look  into  the  lodge) 
iyaHiakkapl  they  hid  it  there 
iaJpe  thing  that  they  strike  fire  with 
icatsAlohe  stone  balls 
§ 12 


stem  Map 
“ jili 
“ sak 

In  the  same  way  is  treated 
stem  s' urutci'" 
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izc^ptd'^  tlie  fifth  time 
ito'‘pa  the  fourth 
iyvlhxi  all 
iwa^Tccth  abowe  it 

3.  o signifies  in,  within,  inside  of.  It  is  freciueiitly  employed  with 
verbs  signifying  to  speak;  and  also  when  indefinite  actions  are 
to  be  expressed,  when  it  becomes  partly  antithetical  to  'i. 

osAlo'he  coasting  (into  the  water) 

opa’toicaTita'  she  packed  them  up 

om.a! hi^lipa' ya  I fall  into 

ao'nawicat'a'ka  he  closed  them  in 

oha^'hepi  night-time 

ozu'ha  place  for  a certain  article  (bag) 

oya'te  people 

oya'sl'^  all 

ohxiP'Tidka^  myth 

o' g Ale  coat 

obAla'ye  level  place 

oma'ni  he  walked  (about)' 


I PONCA. 

The  corresponding  elements  are  also  found  in  Ponca: 

1.  a (Dakota  a)  on 

die  to  glue  on  84.19 

dgii^  to  sit  on  84.6 

di'i^d  to  drop  on  234.18 

dgigia'lit'‘d^  he  poured  on  his  own  234.19 

2.  i (Dakota  ^)  from,  with,  out  of,  by  means  of 

igagd  to  make  of  it  97.22 
to  hit  with  433.3 
ik'ide  to  shoot  with  369.10 
lie  to  die  from  690.11. 

3.  u (Dakota  o)  in,  into 

vhdgd'  to  push  into  232.6 
udgdude  I broke  a hole  in  it  96.17 
ugdsne  split  inside  by  hitting  81.18 
vhdsna^  to  push  into  75.8 
ugii'^  to  sit  inside  85.17 

1 Probably  in  oma’ni  one  is  represented  as  traveling  about  within  a certain  area,  for  the  word  for 
pkairie  or  LEVEL  PLACE  is  obAla'ye. 

§ 12 
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§ 13.  Insfratnentfrl  l*repxes 

TETON 

1.  iJrt-  to  do  a thinf^  by  means  of  the  foot. 

nalita'ka  he  kicked  (the  ground)' 
uaho'to'^  he  made  it  cry  by  stepping  on  it 
nata'pi  they  trampled  her  to  death 
na'H'^pi  they  stood 
nahu'hu  stamping  often 

2.  wa-  (Santee  hd)  to  accomplish  by  cutting. 

wahAla! zapi  thejLcut  it  open 
waKu^'livJ^  she  cut  it  in  many  places 
wahpi^'  she  cut  it  out  (i.  e.,  the  ground) 
v'aVka'  he  cut  it  off 

3.  H'o~  to  accomplish  by  shooting  or  punching,  also  by  blowing,  and 

derivatively  by  the  falling  of  rain. 

wogAla'ki'^ya'^  to  cause  to  glance  (as  a l)ullet) 
wohi^'lipaya  to  make  fall  by  shooting 
woko'kela  to  make  rattle  by  shooting 

This  prefix  seems  to  be  used  less  often  in  Teton  than  does  its  cor- 
responding form  T)o  in  Santee. 

4.  pa-  to  push  with  the  hands. 

pasAla'tapi  they  drove  it  into  the  ground 
o'pmoicalita'  she  packed  them  up 
paliAlo'kapi  they  punch  a hole 
dpata  he  cut  it  up  or  butchered  it 
pau'^'kapl  they  pushed  it  down 

5.  ha-  to  accomplish  by  striking;  also  applied  to  other  actions  by 

derivation. 

kahu'^'hu^]>i  they  gashed  it  in  many  places 
kaKu'ga  he  liroke  it  up 
kako'ga  he  made  a grating  noise 
kcvpo'ga^  it  putted  out. 

().  jfa-  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  mouth. 

aya'Ha'^  he  stopped  singing 
ai'yapi  they  talk  about  it 

iya'kaAkapi  they  tied  it  there  l>y  means  of  the  mouth 
iwo'gAlakapi  they  spoke  about  their  own  (here  the  y of  ya  has 
either  been  omitted  before  I or  changed  into  it) 
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7.  ffii-  to  accomplish  by  any  means,  but  more  especiall}'  by  handling. 

yu'za  she  took  hold 

ymi^'kapi  they  pulled  him  down 

yuha'  he  had  him 

ayu'sta'^  she  let  him  alone 

yiizu'zxL  he  pulled  apart 

6iyu'ta  I choke  you  to  death  • 

Most  of  these  have  come  to  have  uses  varying  considerably  from  the 
significations  given  above,  which  seem  to  be  the  original  meanings. 

PONCA 

In  Ponca  have  been  found  nine  instrumental  prefixes,  all  of  which 
form  transitive  verbs,  like  the  analogous  Dakota  prefixes: 

1.  na'‘-  (Santee  na-)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 

na^hd  he  kicked  314.16 
wana'^'t'e  stepping  on  them  235.19 
wana’^'Titliige  crushing  them  with  the  foot  235.19 
naHndha  he  slipped  in  Avalking  97.14 
na'^gdge  to  make  ciy  by  kicking  96.11 

2.  ina-  (Santee  ha-)  by  cutting. 

ma'sa  he  cuts  head  off  11.1 

wemah4dzai-ga  rend  it  for  us  with  a knife  76.6 

■umdsnai-ga  split  it  with  a knife  318.14 

3.  mu-  (Santee  ho-)  by  shooting. 

mu^inge  to  exterminate  by  shooting  628.6 
urn'idt'a  to  remain  from  shooting  399.14 

4.  ha-  (Santee  by  pressing  with  the  hand. 

hasml  he  pushed  along  318.3 

haMa^d  he  pushed  down  80.14 

xtbdsna^  to  push  (a  tail)  into  (a  tree)  75.8 

haiihe  he  forced  a way  out  369.13 

hah  '4e4a  he  pushed  it  away  331.3 

ha<put'a^  to  make  straight  by  pushing  234.14 

5.  ya-  (Santee  ka-)  by  striking  (and  by  action  of  wind  and  water). 

gaXe  to  die  by  falling  163.9 

ugdsne  he  split  by  hitting  81.18 

ugdViha  he  made  a crack  by  hitting  81.12 

g'asd4u  to  strike  a rattle  315.10 

gasnu  wind  blows  324.7 

gamuto  empty  by  pouring  out  17.11 

gap'uk'i  to  make  sound  by  hitting  266.10 
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().  tM-  (Santee  ya-)  with  the  mouth,  h\"  hlowiny. 
to  drink  260.18 
^asni^'  to  swallow  79.12 

^aheFi^a  he  made  him  put  it  in  his  mouth  99.7 
wt^ahiaMaza  he  bit  and  tore  them  in  man\'  places  267.18 
4<ieia'^l)d  he  made  it  emerge  by  biting  121.9 

7.  <^i-  by  pulling. 

4imii  to  drag  306.3 

4 'dp  d&p  ai  he  pulled  pieces  apart  17.7 
4ipan'de  he  shook  by  pulling  318.8 
4 'idan' -ya  pull  on  it!  96.9 
4di4uda  he  pulled  it  out  131.5 

8.  iia-  by  heat. 

ndte  to  die  by  heat  232.7 
ndsahe  blackened  by  lire  259.5 
ndziici  made  yellow  by  heat  237.2 
nd4inge\t  is  consumed  by  lire  673.6 
ndlUfi^  it  burns  brightly  235.15 
nddaddze  lire  sends  out  sparks  231.18 
ndtuhewd^e  he  cooked  them  to  pieces  232.19 

9.  hi-  by  pressure. 

hlcidije  to  break  in  b}'  pressing  20.1 
hihuhut'd^  blowing  on  260.15 


WINNEBAGO 

In  Winnebago  eight  instrumental  prefixes  have  lioen  found: 

1.  na“-  (Santee  7ia-,  Ponca  na^-)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 

7iA"si's  he  breaks  by  pressing  with  the  foot 
nAnya! s he  tears  with  the  foot 
naH]a^'  to  accomplish  with  the  foot  (to  dance) 
naH\iP'p  to  push  with  the  foot. 

2.  (Santee  5a-,  Ponca  ma-)  by  cutting. 

mAHi's  he  breaks  by  cutting 
7nAnya's  he  tears  by  cutting 
niA'^cyuHi  to  cut  to  pieces 

3.  ho-  (Santee  5o-,  Ponca  ttiu-)  by  force,  by  blowing. 

ho'Hs  he  breaks  by  shooting 
loct'p  he  pushes 

1.  iva-  (Santee y»a-,  Ponca  ha-)  by  pushing  with  tlie  hand. 
ioa'sis  he  breaks  by  pushing  with  the  hand 
toacgi's  he  saws 
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5.  ijl-  (Santee  Tea-,  Ponca  ga-)  by  .striking, 
to  break  by  striking 
gisa'h  to  kill  by  striking. 
giegi's  he  cuts  by  striking 

I 6.  ra-  (Santee  ya-,  Ponca  with  mouth. 
rasis  he  breaks  with  the  mouth 
raegis  he  cuts  with  the  mouth 
rasja^'  he  accomplishes  with  the  mouth  (he  sings). 

7.  va-  (Santee  — , Ponca  by  pulling. 

I'u'sis  he  breaks  b}'^  pulling 
j ruga's  he  tears  by  pulling 

i 8.  da-  (Santee  — , Ponca  na-)  by  heat. 
dase'p'i  to  blacken  by  heat 
dat'‘dht^  to  wither  by  heat 

j The  pronominal  forms  of  all  these  prefixes  show  certain  peculiar- 
I ities,  which  will  be  treated  in  § 3^. 


14:.  JModal  Prepxes:  Teton 


Two  elements  ma}'^  be  mentioned  here  which  are  difficult  to  classif3L 
The  one  (1)  might  seem  to  be  better  classed  as  a proclitic  particle, 
while  the  other  (2)  is  closelj'  related  to  sjuitactic  forms  of  the  verb  that 
will  be  found  treated  on  p.  909. 

1.  hi”-  indicates  that  an  event  happened  suddenlj',  a.s — 

hi'^li2)a'yapi  the}"  dropped  it  at  once 
hi^na'pa  he  came  out  quickly 
hi^gAla'  it  became  suddenly 
lii^ha^'ni  early  in  the  morning 
lii^'ya^lca  po  now  wait  ye! 

2.  wa,-.  Verbs,  e.specially  when  used  with  other  verbs,  sometimes  take 

on  a passive  or  infinitive  form  by  prefixing  wa-.  It  is  probable 
that  this  prefix  is  equivalent  to  something  or  thing.  ' 

Thus  we  have — 


waya  tapi  h ta  you  will  have  something  (just  referred  to)  to  eat 
tahu'  aJca'nl  nalita' g waci^'  what  he  wanted  was  to  kick  on  her  neck 
mi  ye  t ok.e  ya  wana'gi  ‘ ‘ wae'miye' cig Ana' I'i”'  Td  te  ” eya!  the  ghost 
said,  You  will  have  something  put  down  for  me  first” 
u ma  .'tA/oha'^  wata'hpe  hiya'ya  the  other  went  slipping  along 
Often  this  is  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  as — 


xoaUe'  good,  beautiful  (from  He  to  esteem  highly) 
waki^yaP  the  thunders  (from  ki^'ya”'  to  fly) 


§ U 
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wand'(ji  ghost  (from  na'yi  soul,  spirit) 

'amici'^'  a pack  of  goods  (fi-oiii  H"  to  cany) 
v)ak'a^'  hol}’^ 
vmp' a'lita  bundle 

waj)'(('/ia  war-bonnet  {Urom  j>' a' /la  human  hair  [?]) 

With  the  prefix  o-  it  forms  ?/>o-: 
wo'yulia  property  (from  yxilia'  to  have) 
wo'sica  cause  of  trouble  (from  Wca  bad) 
wok'oya'ke  clothing 

§ 15.  Verbal  SuflBixes:  Teton 

Although  the  existence  of  verbal  suffixes  is  not  so  readily  recognized, 
a careful  examination  of  the  language  renders  it  almost  certain  that  sev- 
eral verbal  elements  exist  which  are  analogous  in  form  to  the  verbs  ^ 
and  ya,  which  wilt  be  referred  to  later  (p.  931).  These  are  ka^  j)a^  (ja,  ta, 
za^  and  za  (or  y,  I,  //,  s,  and  s),  and  are  identical  with  those  referred 
to  in  the  section  on  phonetics  as  undergoing  certain  morphological 
changes.  The  ca  there  mentioned  1 do  not  include,  because  it  is 
nothing  more  than  ka  after  a weak  vowel.  Of  the  remainder,  I can 
onl}'  suggest  the  significance  of  the  first  two  or  three  with  any  plau- 
sibilit}^,  and  am  obliged  to  infer  that  the  others  were  of  similar  char- 
acter merely  from  the  similar  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 

-Jc(t  (or  ca)  is  practically  eciuivalent  to  the  hhiglish  to  be  ; as 

yti^'ka  she  sat 

yu^'ka  he  lay 

t'a^'ka  it  is  large 

c'i^'ka  (however)  he  did  wish 

owa'kakapi  they  have  no  strength 

d^'hika  poor 

ta'kuka  whatever  it  is  {ta'ku  what) 

Zi^gzi^'ca  snorting 
xoa^oa' tecala  gentle 
p'te'licaka  they  were  real  bison 
kicalko,  it  was  bad  (ki'ta  bad) 
oya'ka  he  told  it  {ya  to  say) 
telii'ka  difficult 

niya'ka  alive  {niya  caused  to  live) 
wikimica'pi  they  scrambled  for  them 
ana'p'teca  to  hinder  or  obstruct 

§ 15 
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-pa  probiibl}^  means  to  go  and  do;  or,  at  any  rate,  some  sort  of 
motion. 

u’^ko'^'i'yicspapi  we  two  take  hold  of  you 
t'at^ya'^pa  the  wind  blows 

ewi'c'au'^pa'pi  they  la}’^  them  down  (i.  e.,  the}^  go  and  lay  them 
down) 

ka%oifc'awapa  I excel  them  in  it 
yuo'ijipa  it  (branches)  closed  on  his  hand 
wato'papi  they  paddled 

-{ja  appears  to  mean  to  make  or  to  do,  although  it  is  used  so  often 
in  j-eferring  to  a harsh  noise  or  rough  action  that  something  of 
that  sort  may  be  connoted.  Examples  are — 
ti^'ga  he  grunted 

nafiuliu'ga  he  broke  it  with  his  foot 
yamenn'ga  making  a crunching  noise 
oma'go'^ga  I awoke 
wago'gapi  they  gashed  it 
ka'ga  he  made 

kake'ga  to  make  a grating  noise 

i^yn^'ga  he  asked  her  a question 

yakogaha'^' pi  they  were  gnawing  the  hard  substance 

aioa'kaliAnige  kni  I did  not  understand 

igAlagAle' gapi  they  painted  themselves  in  all  styles 

patku'ga  to  break  in  two  by  striking 

-ta  is  exemplihed  in  the  following: 
paki^'ta  he  brushed  it 
pasAla'tapi  they  set  the  pole  in  the  ground 
naga'lgata  he  kicked  out  his  feet 
ogAluki(^'ta  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
ayu'ta  he  looked  at  it 
wica'yuliAla'tapi  they  pinched  them 
yupo'ta  she  cut  to  pieces 
kaski'ta  to  press 
olo'tapi  they  borrowed 
kaza'ta  to  make  forked  with  an  ax 
kapo'ta  to  tear  in  pieces 

-za. 

wohAla'za  it  burst 

oi'yokpaza  dark 

wahu'Tceza  war-spear 

kagv>e'zapi  they  painted  in  many  lines 

iya'za  he  went  to  each  one 
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hauiAda'za  to  make  burst  by  throwing  clown 

ici'cd^za  she  determined  for  herself 

akalu'sijela  caused  to  How  out  rapidly  (from  uhaluza) 

caHe'  ti^'za  brave  heart 

naici'hAleza po  stir  yourselves  by  running 

ka. 

dn'^ydl'tu^kijn  you  forget  us 

p'dAni'za  a flash  of  fire  {ivompdta  fire;  ^Ani'ka  dried  up) 
oi' gAlitksi' za  he  tucked  it  around  himself  (from  Mi'za  bent) 
wal'a^'y^  children 

Taiksi'za  to  bend  up  by  striking  (from  Mi'za  l)ent) 
ka'^he'za  poor,  distressed  (from  aged?) 

kata’ za  to  make  waves  as  tlie  wind  does  (from  tn'za  i-ough  water)  ‘ 


Personal  Pronouns  in  Dakota  (§§  16-20) 


§ JO.  StthJecHre  and  Objective  Pronouns 


The  development  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  Siouan  language 
is  very  weak.  Distinct  pronominal  forms  oc'.cur  only  for  i,  tuou, 
THOU  AND  I.  Tlie  first  person  is  designated  by  a labial  sound,  the  sec- 
ond person  by  a dental,  and  the  inclusive  by  a nasalized  vowel. 

Subjective  pronouns,  whicli  designate  the  subject  of  an  activit}’’,  aie 
differentiated  from  objective  pronouns,  which  express  the  object  of 
an  action  or  the  subject  of  a condition  or  state.  In  Santee  these  forms 


are — 


1st  person 
2d  person 
Inclusive 


Subjective 

Objective 

pronouns 

pronoun.s 

wa 

-ma  {mi  or  ?/t) 

ya 

ni (or  n) 

There  is  no  pronoun  of  the  tliird  person.  The  plural  object  of  the 
transitive  verb  is  expressed  by  wica.  This  term,  however,  is  not  a 
pronoun,  l)ut  signifies  person,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  terms  wica  male,  human  being,  and  wicaAa  man.  The  plurality 
of  the  pronoun  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  (or  enclitic)  pi,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  § 39.  Added  to  the  inclusive,  this  element  forms  the 


inclusive  and  exclusive  first  person  plural. 


■ This  attempt  to  reduce  the  bisyllabie  words  o£  Sioux  to  compounds  of 
each  ending  witli  n vowel,  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  successful.  The  unity  of  idea  claimed  f 
erouDS  in  -ka  -ta  etc.  is  not  convincing.  It  seems  to  me  more  plausible  that  wc  are  dealing  h 
with^stems  ending  in  a consonant  which  are  amplified  by  the  terminal  vowel  a,  so  that  the  so-called 
contracmd  folm"  all  rather  the  stems.  There  is  good  evidence  that  -ta  Is  a sufl.x  of  very  weak 
meaning,  since  many  words  occur  with  and  without  it.  I doubt,  however,  if  this  element  occurs 
yan'fcflt,  yu^'ka. — F.  Boas. 


§16 
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Examples  iii  Teton  arc — 
t'i  he  dwells 

roa't'i  I dwell 

thou  and  I dwell 
we  (he  and  I,  or  plural)  dwell 
t'^i' pi  they  dwell 
masi'ca  I am  bad 
oma' ki^Upa' ya  I fall  into 
nit'a’^'hapi  ye  are  large 
mu^lri  I lie 
yiL^'ha  he  lies 
eca'md^  I do  it 
u'^ku’^'  we  live 


§ 77.  Transitive  Verbs 


Transitive  verbs  with  pronominal  subject  and  object  form  combined 
pronominal  forms  in  which  the  first  person  alwaj's  precedes  the 
second.  The  combination  i — thee  is  expressed  by  cL  The  object 
wica^  expressing  the  third  person  plural,  precedes  all  pronouns. 


1 

thou 

we 

me 

- 

maya- 

- 

thee 

ci- 

- 

us 

- 

ii'^ya 

- 

them 

Examples  in  Santee: 

wicmoa- 

wicaya- 

wicaiC^- 

Vte  to  kill. 

mxiya'lHe  thou  killest  me 
maya'U  tepi  ye  kill  me 
vjl.ca'Jc  teha'^  she  was  killincf  them 
maiya'kaska  thou  tiest  me  (from  kasJca  to  tie) 
wicvP'kakha  you  and  1 tie  them 

cica'ska  I tie  thee  {kaska  after  i changed  to  cakka  [see  § 4.5]) 


§78.  JPrononns  of  Verbs  in  y- 

Verbs  beginning  with  ya  or  yu  in  the  third  person— with  very  few 
exceptions— have  pronouns  of  a different  form.  These  are— 


Teton 

Santee 

I 

1>aI- 

md- 

thou 

l- 

d- 

he 

y- 

y- 
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Examples  are — 

Teton:  yu'za  ho  takes 

hAlu'za  I take 
lu'za  thou  takest 
yawa  he  counts 

hAla'wa  I count 
la'wa  thou  countest 
ya\\G  goes 
l)Ala'  I go 
la  thou  goest 

Santee:  yu&ta^'  he  tinishes 

mdusia'^'  I finish 
dustn'^'  tliou  tinishest 
yakfKt'  he  bites  in  two 

mdaksa'  I bite  in  two 
daksa'  thou  bitest  in  two 

The  most  important  exception  is  the  verb  ya  to  cause,  which 
occurs  in  last  position  in  compounds,  and  which  has  always  the  pro- 
nouns as  described  in  § 16. 

Santee: 

napsi' nya,  he  makes  jump  ompsilnwaya  1 make  jump 
§ 19.  Other  J^xcejtfioiKtl  Forms 


Other  exceptional  forms  may  be  grouped  as  active  and  neutral 
verbs.  Irregular  ai-tive  verbs  are  the  following: 


TO  ARRIVE 

TO  GO  (future) 

TO  START 
TO  COME 

TO  8AV 

1st  person  . . 

2d  person  . 

3d  person  . . 

Teton 

mAni' 

ni 

hi 

Santee 

(regular) 

wahi 

yahi 

hi 

Teton  (Riggs) 

mni  kta 
ni  kta 
yi'^  kta 

.Santee 

hihat 

hldv! 

hiyu' 

Teton  and 
Santee 

dpa 

e'ha 

dya 

The  Santee  verb  ya’^'ka  to  weave  basketry,  to  aveave  snow- 
shoes,  is  analogous  in  its  forms  to  Teton  mAni' : 

1st  person : mna'nka 
2d  person:  na^'ka, 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  forms,  except  in  ^Ka  thou  sayest, 
the  labials  and  dentals,  respectively,  appear  for  the  first  and  second 
person  pronouns.  In  the  forms  in  mn  for  the  first  person  we  have 
apparently  verbs  in  y,  in  which  for  the  regular  I (Santee  d)  the  nasal 
n is  substituted;  while  in  liihv!  i start  to  come  and  dpa  i say,  the 
dental  element  has  been  lost.  Perhaps  all  the  forms  of  the  verbs  in  y 
ma}’^  be  explained  as  a transformation  of  the  pronominal  labial  and  the 
stem-dental  into  1)aI-  (Santee  md-)  in  the  first  person,  and  as  a loss  of 
one  of  the  dentjils  in  the  second  person,  so  that  instead  of  yy-,  I-  (Santee 
d-')  remains.  As  pointed  out  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey,^  this  theory  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  correspondence  of  the  following  forms: 

Santee:  da-  (2d  person  of  verbs  in  ya-) 

Ponca:  hia-  hna- 
Winnebago:  cara- 

All  verbs  beginning  with  yu-  generally  drop  this  prefix  (see  § 13)  in. 
the  inclusive,  yu'ta  to  eat  drops  it  also  in  the  first  and  second 
persons. 

Two  Santee  verbs— ywi:«"'  there  is  and  yakd^'—ivce  defective,  and 
similar  in  their  treatment  to  hiyii'. 


yuka"^  there  is 
vP'ka''jyi  we  are 
duka^pi  ye  are 
yakaP'pi  they  are 


duka'iu/^  thou  art 
dakal nd^pi  j'e  are 
■u^ya'kd^,  u'^ya'kd^pi  we  are 
yako''^pi  they  are 


Among  the  neutral  verbs  the  following  have  to  be  noted:  The  verbs 
beginning  with  a vowel  use  vi-  and  n-  instead  of  ma-  and  ni-.  The 
few  neutral  verbs  beginning  in  y drop  this  sound  in  the  first  and 
second  persons;  those  beginning  in  wa-  and  prefixing  the  pronoun 

change  ^oa-  to  u-  in  the  first  and  second  persons.  Examples  in  Santee 
are  — 


TO  USE 

TO  SMOKE 

TO  BE 

TO  LIE  DOWN 

1st  person  .... 
2d  person  .... 
Inclusive  .... 
3d  person  .... 

mu^ 

na^ 

u^kiC^' 

-w” 

xi^m^pa 
li^mc^'pa 
vP’ku''^' pa 
u^pa' 

market! 

na’^ka' 

vP’yd'^ka 

yaP’ka' 

mu^ka' 

nu^kal 

xiP"wa'nka 

xoa^ka' 

Languages  (Smithsonian  Report  for  1883,  p.  924).  See. 


§ 19 
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Quite  irregular  are  the  following  Santee  verbs: 


TO  do' 

TO  TIT  INK  ^ 

TO  WEAK 

1st  person 

-kamo''' 

-ccC^mi 

lii^mi' 

2d  person 

-kand^ 

-tid'-ni 

hi'^tii' 

Inclusive  . . . , 

-kd^ku 

u^ki"^' 

3d  person 

-ko^ 

-ci^ 

{n 

§ 20.  Verbs  n’it/t  Indirect  Object  and  lie/ifocives 


Whenever  a verb  takes  an  indirect  objector  when  the  object  belongs 
to  the  subject,  one  of  two  peculiar  forms  is  used.  One  of  them  is 
regular,  and  is  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  the  element  after 
the  compound  pronoun  expressing  subject  and  object.  When  the  pro- 
noun ends  in  an  i,  this  form  changes  to  ci.  Thus  we  have — 


})awa!l‘tkm  I cut  off  my  own 

citidmoa^pi  1 sing  for  you  IX  llO.ll  (from  dowa^  to  sing) 

A .second  set  of  forms  is  irregular.  The  forms  are  in  Santee — 


1 

thou 

he 

we 

to  me 

- 

maye- 

mi- 

- 

to  thee 

ci- 

- 

ni- 

id^ni- 

to  him 

we- 

ye- 

ki- 

u^ki- 

to  us 

- 

id^ye- 

u"'ki- 

- 

The  k of  the  third  person  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  most  Siouan 
dialects;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  explain  the 
forms  we-,  ye-,  mi-,  ni-,  as  originating  through  contraction  of  waTci-, 
yaki-,  maki-,  niki-,  as  Riggs  does.  The  Ponca  forms  are  not  in  favoi 


of  this  theory. 

The  uses  of  these  two  forms  are  peculiarly  irregular.  It  seems  that 
etymologically  both  must  be  considered  as  distinct,  since  theii  i ela- 
tion to  the  pronouns  as  well  as  to  the  stem  is  different.  Ihe  ki  which 
enters  into  regular  composition  with  the  pronouns  forms  exceptional 
forms  with  certain  stems. 

(1)  Before  stems  beginning  with  k and  y (and  hi  in  leton)  it  forms 
gAl  (Teton)  and  hd  (Santee). 


1 With  the  demonstratives  e,  he,  ke,  to,  this  verb  forms  c6on',  heion',  kc'ton,  lo'ko’>  (see  § 43).  It  does 

° nvuTthe°demonstrativesc,  he,  I-c',.ind  lea,  awa,  this  verb  forms  e'it",  ke'ti«,wa'iin,  awa'tin 

(see  § 43).  It  does  not  pepnr  aJpne. 
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(2)  Before  stems  beginning  with  jp,  it  forms 

According  to  Riggs’s  Dictionary,  these  forms  always  indicate  that 
the  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

Swanton  gives  the  following  Teton  examples  of  these  forms  before 
yu-,  ya-,  and  hi; 


gAlulwJ  they  had  their  own  gAla'sha  he  tied  his  own 

gAla'ha^  he  was  going  back  gAli'  he  got  back 


The  forms  in  Jd  which  form  an  irregular  pronominal  series,  accord- 
ing to  Riggs,  express  sometimes  the  same  relation: 


3d  Person 

kica' 

kica'ga 

kica'kca 

kicu'wa 

kiktef 


1st  Person 

weca  to  mean  one’s  own  (from  ka) 

wecaga  to  make  one’s  own  (from  kaga) 

wecakca  to  count  one’s  own  (from  kakca) 

wecmoa  to  follow  one’s  own  (from  kuwa) 

wekte'  to  kill  one’s  own 


Ordinarily  these  forms  express  an  indirect  object  with  the  mean 
ing  of  our  preposition  to  or  for: 


ki'cahi  to  rummage  for  one  (from  kahi) 
kihna'ka  to  keep  for  one 


There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  the  ki  that  does  not 
form  irregular  pronouns  is  used  in  this  sense. 
e'ya  to  sa}' 

ecl'ya  to  say  to  some  one 
ewakiya  I say  to  him 
emayakiya  you  say  to  me 

dowa'”’  to  singr 

wakidowa"’  I sing  for  him 


In  still  other  cases  both  forms  are  in  use  with  the  same  meaning: 
kito-'  to  wear  ^oeto-'  and  xoakito-  I wear 


kisd^'  to  braid  for  one’s  self 
kihma'  to  look  like 


^oeso‘^'  and  wakiso'^'  1 braid 
wehma  and  waki/mia  I look  like 


It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a considerable  mnouiit  of  confusion 
between  tliese  morphologically  distinct  forms  has  developed 
ReWed  to  the  pronoun  ki,  which  tends  to  become  assimilated  by 
the  stem,  is  the  reflexive  ioi,  which,  before  verbs  beginning  with  k 
and  31,  assumes  the  forms  igl  (Teton)  and  ihd  (Santee),  while  before 
verbs  beginning  withyi  it  becomes  ik.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  form 
IS  simply  the  first  ki  with  the  prefix  i. 

44877°— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 08  § 
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hai'ciJcsa  to  cut  one’s  self  in  two  (from  Jcsa) 
ikpa'pta^  to  turn  one’s  self  over  (froin^ajjto") 
ihda'Tcm  to  cut  one’s  self  off 


The  following  Teton  examples  are  given  by  S wanton: 

oiHya'pi  the_y  paint  themselve.s 

mUi'caga  I have  made  m}'^self 

u’^'kUiya'  we  two  exchange  between  ourselves 

The.se  forms  are  neutral  verbs,  and  take  the  objective  pronouns. 
Derived  from  the  second  H is  also  the  form  Mti,  meaning  almost 
always  for,  which  forms  the  pronominal  forms  weci^  yeti. 

hi'tiyutna  to  make  a mistake  for  one 
hi'clsd^  to  braid  for  one 

Another  form  hici  means  with,  together,  and  is  generally  followed 
by  the  pronoun: 

3d  person  1st  person 

hi'titida^  IcitiwatidaP'  to  ride  with  one 

kiti'yuta  kiciwata  to  eat  with  some  one 

Swanton  considers  companionship  as  the  original  significance  of 
the  form,  which  occurs  also  as  a post-positive  meaning  with,  agcoji- 
PANiED  BY.  Teton  examples  are — 

oko'lakitiye  society  (literally,  friends  to  one  another) 
okl'tiyusica  they  two  got  into  trouble  with  each  otlier 
kici'k'tepi  the}'^  killed  each  other 


Personal  Pronouns  in  Ponca  (§§  21-29) 

§ 21.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronoun.s:  First  Cla.'is 

The  two  classes  of  pronouns,  subjective  and  objective,  occur  here 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Dakota,  but  the  modifications  of  their  forms 
with  various  classes  of  verbs  are  more  numei-ous.  By  far  the 
majority  of  verbs  may  be  combined  in  one  group,  which  show  what 
may  be  called  the  normal  pronominal  forms. 


1st  person  singular 
2d  person  singular 
Inclusive  dual  . . 


Subjective 

Objective 

pronoun 

pronoun 

. a- 

aP- 

. 4d- 

4i- 

, aP- 

wa- 

The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  correspond- 
ing to  the  Dakota  -pi.  The  inclusive,  by  addition  of  this  suffix,  is 
transformed  into  the  first  person  plural.  Wlnlo  the  object,  third 


§21 
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person  plural,  is  expressed  by  wa-,  this  form  does  not  occur  as  sub- 
ject of  the  neuter  verb.  Examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  are  the 
following: 

Subjective  pronouns: 

and^a'^  I heard  it  670,2  (from  nd^a'^  to  hear) 
afi  I have  arrived  671.6  (from  fi  he  arrives) 
iati  thou  hast  arrived  715.3 
4a7id^a^  thou  hearest  it  665.1 
we  walk  713.5 

Objective  pronouns: 

a‘^4m'ge  1 have  none  715.2  (from  4mge  he  has  none) 
a'^wa'^Up' ani  1 am  poor  719.2  (from  wa'^]ip'a?ii  poor) 

4i4m'ge  thou  hast  none  70.17 

wawdFegai  we  have  been  sick  662.1  (from  imVega  sick) 

§ 22.  Trmisitlve  Verbs 

Transitive  verbs  with  incorporated  object  appear  in  the  same 
forms  as  in  Dakota.  The  object  has  the  same  form  as  the  subject  of 
the  neutral  verb.  In  the  combinations  of  subject  and  object  the 
first  person  precedes  the  second  and  third,  and  the  third  pei'son  pre- 
cedes the  second.  As  in  Dakota,  the  combination  of  the  first  person 
subject  and  the  second  person  object  is  expressed  by  a special  form, 
wi-.  The  object  of  the  third  person  plural  after  the  inclusive  dual 
and  first  person  plural  is  always  74-a".  The  plurality  of  the  object  is 
expressed  by  the  suffix  -i. 


I 

thou 

Ave 

me 

- 

_ 

thee 

wi- 

- 

us 

- 

xoa4a- 

— 

them 

awa- 

wa4a- 

a^v)o} 

Examples: 

I — thee: 

xoind^a^  I hear  thee  87.14 
I hit  thee  62.3 
xoi^i  1 give  you  706.10 
I — them: 

awdna^a^  I have  heard  about  them  676.1 
mod^i  I gave  them  652.14 
THOU — me: 

a^dsi^dji  thou  dost  not  remember  me  652.6 
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THOU — us: 

n'a^.dsi(^a(^d-hi  it  is  said  you  rememViered  us  (587.5 
udwa^al-a'^' i you  have  aided  us  751.9 
THOU — them: 

wa4dna^a^  thou  hearest  about  them  692.7 
WE — thee: 

we  give  it  to  thee  439.3 
we  remember  you  687.4 

WE — them: 

a^ioa' nga'^(^di  we  desire  them  750.7 
a^wa^' da^hai  we  saw  tliem  705.10 


§ 23.  I*ronoKHs  of  Verbs  in  f}:  Second  Class 
Corresponding  to  the  Dakota  inflection  of  the  \ erb  beginning  with; 
y,  we  have  the  following  forms  of  the  verb  in  4; 


1st  person  singular 1>4- 

2d  person  singular sn-,  hn-,  n- 

3d  person  singular 4- 

Inclusive  dual an4- 


According  to  Dorsey,*  hi-  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  second  person,, 
while  hn-  and  n-  are  more  modern  forms.  The  sound  hn-  has  not  an 


oral  h,  but  expresses  a very  full  breathing  through  the  nose  with  n 
closure  of  the  tongue. 

Examples  of  these  forms  are  the  following: 


1 receive  670.1 
l'(C^'h4a  ^ I wish  704.4 
irv0^h4i^'^  1 walk  706.2 
ka'^h4ega'^'^  I hope  706.4 
eh4ega'^*  1 think  that  706.6 
hie  you  went  738.2 
u^ne  thou  tellest  58.17 
ska^'na'^  thou  wishest  741.10 


niz^  thou  receivest  it  745.3 
ma'^ni^'^  you  walk  744.5 
hniha'^i  ye  flnished  436.9 
hnai  ye  go  436.8 
ga"'4a^  he  wishes  50.8 
e4dga^*  he  thinks  that  757.13 
a‘^'4i"  we  were  727.5 

we  think  727.8 


§ 24.  Pronoaas  of  Verbs  in  b,  d,<j:  Third-  Class 

Verbs  in  <7,  and  g,  provided  the  pronoun  is  not  infixed,  are 
treated  in  the  following  manner: 


1st  person  singular  . . . 

. . . p- 

t- 

V- 

2d  peuson  singular  . . . 

ft'- 

fV- 

3d  person  singular  . . . 

. . . b- 

d- 

9- 

Inclusive  dual  . ... 

(t'^d- 

ang- 

1 See  the  (Jegiha  Language,  note  on  page  634.  ’ Double  conjugation.  See  § 24. 

> Infixed  pronoun.  < Compound  verb. 

§§  23,  24 
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The  second  persons  of  this  group  reveal  their  close  relationship  to 
the  verbs  in  a relationship  which  is  still  clearer  in  Winnebago 
(see  § 32).  Following  are  examples  of  this  class: 


1 write  488.8 
piga^  I blow  it  575.7 
Up'aha^  thou  knowest 
435.14 

U'a^he  thou  beholdest  635.10 
daJ^he  he  saw  116.3 


ica^'l)4ci^  I wish  704.4 
Ak'a'ge  thou  makest  582.14 
ga’^'4a'^  he  wishes  50.8 
gage  he  made  10.13 
angdgai  we  do  686.5 
aP’da^'he  we  see  132.8 


In  verbs  beginning  with  4'i  '7-,  <7-,  the  objective  form,  and  also 

the  combined  form  wi  i — thee,  are  prefixed  to  the  subjective  forms, 
which  take  the  pronominal  subjective  according  to  the  second  and 
third  classes,  as  described  before  (p.  916). 


Examples: 

wita^'he  I see  thee  644.16 

wib4aha^'i  I pray  to  you  775.4  (from  4aba"'  to  pray  189.14) 

wibdgu  I write  to  thee  750.11 

xodh4i^  1 have  them  751.2 

wa&t'a^'he  3'ou  saw  us  752.6 

wale  a^'l)4(i  I desire  them  751.3 


§ 25.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  i-:  Pourfh  Cfnss 

In  verbs  beginning  with  i we  find  modified  forms  of  the  pronoun, 
due  principally  to  the  insertion  of  an  intervocalic  4 in  cases  in  which 
the  inserted  pronoun  begins  with  a vowel: 

SUBJECTIVE  PRONOUN 


1st  person  singular i4a'- 

Inclusive  dual a^a^- 

OBJECTIVE  PRONOUN 

1st  person  singular a^4a'^- 

1st  person  plural, vwa- 

OBJECT 

3d  person  plural  


SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT  COMBINED 

I — them xoea- 

All  other  persons  are  regular.  Examples  are— 
i4dmage  I ask  him  a question  737.5 


1 Double  conjugatioii. 
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I know  659.12 

a^4a"wanh'' egai  I am  sick  on  account  of  714.8 
‘ ke  knows  me  475.6 
we  know  it  657.9 
wedbaha'^' i''-  they  know  us  389.13 
wedta(j,(ii  they  hate  us  679.19 
wemage  he  questioned  them  40.5 
we^ai  they  found  them  440.14 
wed^a-indzi  I do  not  find  them  151.20 
wea^'iai  we  found  them  440.15 
Other  regular  forms  ai’e — 

'mijyaha^  I know  thee  728.4 
ihaha'^'i  they  know  him  728.8 
I2(i.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  n-:  Fifth  Class 
In  this  cla.ss  the  following  modifications  occur: 

Objective  pronoun,  1st  person  singular  .... 
Subjective  pronoun,  inclusive  dual  angu- 

Examples  are — 

a'^wa'^'hif  he  presses  me  down  23.15 
he  heard  about  me  39.19 
an' guinlca'^i  we  aided  him  748.3 

Other  regular  forms  are — 

uVit'a^  he  pressed  him  down  23.15 
und^d^  he  heard  about  something  40.8 


§ 27.  Trreynlar  Verbs 
The  following  verbs  are  irregular  : 


jii  I arrive  453.6 
4%  thou  arrivest  555.7 
hi  he  arrives  555.7 


mihVe  I who  13.4 
ninVe  thou  who  758.1 
4inVe  he  who  11.5 


manVd  we  who 


7rta"  I do  245.10 
ZiC  thou  doest  13.8 
a"  he  does  13.7 


4anVd  they  who  624.3 

ehe  I say  665.6 

e^e  thou  sayest  674.12 

e he  says  194.5 


a^4a^'  we  say  678.6 
ye  say  678.18 
ai  they  sa}'  667.4 


Here  seems  to  belong  the  negation 

rnd^l  I not 
hdzl  thou  not 
azl  he  not 


'The  stem  takes  at  the  same  time  the  forms  described  in  J 24. 


§§26,  27 
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Examples  of  its  use  are — 

iTidgeawdia-mdzl  1 do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  Yll.13 
4i  ^Udga-Mzl  thou  dost  not  do  it  711.19 

§ ‘■Z8.  Forms  Expressing  Object  Fossessed  bg  Subject 

Possession  of  the  object  by  the  subject  is  expressed  l>y  forms 
analog^ous  to  those  of  the  Dakota. 

1.  In  most  verbs  gi-  is  prefixed.  Examples  are — 

he  carries  306.6 
giH'^'  he  carries  his  own  296.13 
ayPi"  1 carry  mine  45.15 
4agiH'^  thou  carries!  thine  45. 11 

zug4e  with  him  305.5 

zugig4e  with  his  own  305.3 

uhd  he  follows  289.4 

u4ugiha  he  follows  his  306.14 

dk'hpa  he  met  him  50.1 

dgiFipa  he  met  his  own  299.3 

a^'4a  he  abandons  84.3 

ad^'h4a  I abandon  it  50.5 
agia^h4a'^  I abandon  mine  756.2 

2.  Verbs  in  4-  have  the  form  g4  . 

4ize  to  take  298.3 

g4ize  he  took  his  own  298.16 
4i^  to  have  288.15,  290.11 

ag(pdl)4i'^  I have  my  own  755.10 

3.  Verbs  in  ga-  have  probably  also  forms  in  but  I have  not 
been  able  to  discover  examples  illustrating  this  point. 

4.  Verbs  in  S-,  d-,  g-,  have  the  forms  gip-,  git-^  giJc-. 
da^he  he  saw 

agita'^ha-mdzi  1 do  not  look  at  mine  756.2 
gita^'hai  she  saw  her  own  306.7 
iahaha"  he  knows 

igipaha^'  he  knew  his  own  295.1 
wegipaha^'  she  knew  them  289.8 
ga'ge  to  make 

giha'ge  he  made  his  own  299.9 
vhe€aP  he  wrapped  it 

ugipet'a'^  he  wrapped  his  own  208.4 
uta^'  to  put  on  47.3 

uagita'^  I put  on  my  own  43.9 

§ 28 
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^29.  Verbs  ieith  Indirect  Objects 
1 give  here  only  a series  of  the  most  important  forms;,  since  the 
total  number  of  modifications  and  combinations  is  very  large,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconstruct  from  the  texts  each  separate 
series. 

1.  The  indirect  object  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  following 
series  of  forms: 


1 

thou 

he 

we 

for  me 

- 

— 

for  thee 

wi- 

— 

4i- 

i^4i- 

for  him 

e- 

4e- 

gi- 

-i"- 

for  us 

- 

we4e- 

we- 

- 

for  them 

ewe 

v.'e4e- 

we- 

Examples: 

I FOR  TUBE : 

w'lpage  I make  for  thee  723.10 
wiJcaP’Ma  I desire  for  thee  725.3 
I FOR  him: 

elca^h^e  I desire  for  him  778.3 
I FOR  them: 

ewih^i^a  1 fail  for  them  673.8 
eweUa^Me  I wish  for  them  663. 8 
THOU  FOR  me: 

i^4^4¥age  thou  doest  it  for  me  726.2 
i^<i,e,wa&Tc  thou  makest  an  effort  for  me  758.2 
THOU  FOR  him: 

egaP’ie'^aP  thou  doest  so  for  him  439.5 
THOU  FOR  us: 

we^e^Vage  thou  doest  it  for  us  752.7' 
weimi^ai  thou  hast  failed  to  do  it  for  us  752.8 
THOU  FOR  them: 

loe^e' a'^na  thou  desirest  it  for  them  767.3 
HE  FOR  me: 

it  is  difficult  for  me  755.4 
i^'te  he  dies  for  me  775.1 
HE  FOR  thee: 

4igoV’4ci-i  the}'^  work  it  for  thee  741.11 
he  has  it  for  thee  741.6 
it  is  difficult  for  thee  517.10 

he  for  him: 

git'elii  it  is  difficult  for  him  729.4 
g'luda^  it  is  good  for  him  758.5 
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HE  FOR  us: 

weuda^  it  is  good  for  us  758.1 
wet'elii  it  is  difficult  for  us  752.12 

HE  FOR  them: 

wegdgai  they  do  it  for  them  767.3 
WE  FOR  thee: 

■i^(^niuka  we  sing  for  thee  439.4 
i^ibagui  we  wish  for  you  680.13 

WE  FOR  him: 

in'gaHa  we  wish  for  him  758.13 
WE  FOR  them: 

weangap'ai  we  wait  for  them  454.16 


2.  Verbs  in 

u-  have  the  following  forms: 

I 

thou 

he 

we 

they 

to  me 

— 

- 

- 

a"wa^- 

to  thee 

uvA- 

- 

u4i- 

angm4‘i 

^i4i- 

to  him 

ue- 

v4d- 

Ul- 

2 

vi- 

to  us 

- 

uwa4agi- 

udwagi- 

- 

udwagi- 

to  them 
Examples: 

udwak'i- 

%ma4<xV  i- 

uwagi- 

2 

%iwagi- 

uwiMa  I tell  thee  755.10 
ueb4a  I tell  him  443.7 
v.dwa¥ia  1 say  to  them  437.17 
iHoi^'4(ind  thou  sayest  to  me  671.1 
4ahnd  thou  sayest  to  me  500.6 
u^ehna  thou  sayest  to  him  497.8 
uwa^agUnd  thou  sayest  to  us  633.1 
uwa^agilmd  thou  sayest  to  them  507.4 

it  remains  to  me  501.2  (from  ucte  501.2) 
he  helps  you  508.3 
ui4a  he  says  to  him  656.8 
udwagiie  he  says  to  us  503.1 
a'^wa'^'lcie  they  say  to  me  670.2 
they  say  to  thee  678.12 

3.  Verbs  in  g-  lose  their  g after  the  pronominal  forms. 

he 

to  me  O^'age  39.12 

to  thee  4i-d>gai  735.13 

to  him  gidgalZ2.^ 

to  us  wdgai  735.13 

§ 29 
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Personal  Pi*onouns  in  Winnebago  (§§  30-34) 

§ 30.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns:  First  Class 
The  principles  of  classification  of  the  verbs  are  the  same  as  those 


found  in  the  Ponca  dialect.  The  most  common  forms  of  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  pronouns  are  as  follows: 


1st  person  singular 
2d  person  singular 
Inclusive  dual  . . 


Subjective 

pronoun 

ha- 


Objective 

pronoun 

hi^- 


ra- 

hi^- 


n ?/"- 
loanga- 

The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  -ws  except  the 
third  person  plural,  which  has  the  suffix  -ire.  By  addition  of  this 
suffix  the  inclusive  dual  is  transformed  into  the  first  person  plural. 
The  third  person  plural  object  is  wa-.  This  does  not  occur  as  .sub- 
ject of  the  neuter  verb.  Examples  are; 

haiie'  1 bury 
roKe'  thou  buriest 

hi^mA.nya' s you  and  1 tear  with  a knife 
Mkibre  1 am  falling 
ni'Hihr^  thou  art  falling 
wa' ngakih'a' wi  we  are  falling 

§ 31.  Trans  it  ire  Verbs 

'rhe  transitive  forms  of  the  Winnebago  verb  resemble  those  of 
Ponca  and  Dakota  in  the  development  of  the  combined  form  i— thee, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  third  person  plural  object.  The  forms- 
for  the  first  person  plural  subject  has  the  .same  pronominal  forms  as 
the  corresponding  singular  forms,  from  which  they  differ  by  the 
plural  ending  -wi.  The  forms  he-them  and  i-them  differ  ini 
accent,  i-them,  evidently  originating  from  wa-ha-,  is  always- 
accented  wa'-,  while  the  third  person  has  the  accent  on  the  stem 
BURY  THEM,  but  waliJ  he  buries  them. 


wa'Tie  I 


1 

thou 

we 

me 

- 

hina- 

- 

thee 

- 

ni^-wi 

us 

- 

hina-wi 

/ ♦ 

them 

wara- 

wa-wt 

Examples: 

nin'fie  I bury  thee 
hi'naTie  thou  buriest  me 
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nifOia'wi  we  bury  thee 

loa'ralie  thou  buriest  them 

hinlia'ire  they  bury  me 

lia'ni^pa  I hit  thee  (from  ha'p'a  he  hits) 


§ 32.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  taUhiff  s in  the  Second  Person: 

Second  Class 


Verbs  corresponding  to  the  Dakota  verbs  in  y-  and  to  the  Ponca 
verbs  in  and  those  corresponding  to  the  Ponca  verbs  in  d,  and 
y,  are  treated  alike,  thus  suggesting  a later  differentiation  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  Ponca.  Verbs  of  this  class  begin  in  the 
third  person  with  a vowel  r,  or  with  /,  t or  g.  If  we  indicate 
the  first  vowel  of  the  word  by  v,  the  pronominal  forms  may  be  rep- 
I’esented  as  follows: 


Type 

V 

X.0 

X' 

1 

(J 

1st  per.  sing. 

hv- 

2>'v- 

dv- 

cv- 

c'v- 

Pv- 

2d  per.  sing. 

sv- 

^vxov- 

svrv- 

kev- 

^c'v- 

kjv- 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

V- 

xov- 

X'V- 

jv- 

gv- 

Inclusive  dual 

hi^wv- 

hi^xiv- 

hi''^JV- 

/tf't'v- 

hi^gv 

The  plurals  are  formed  as  in  the  verbs  belonging  to  the  first 
class — by  the  suffix  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  by  -^V<^inthe 
third  person.  The  first  person  plural,  instead  of  being  formed  from 
the  inclusive,  as  in  the  first  class,  is  formed  from  the  first  person 
singular  by  suffixing  -loL  The  repetition  of  the  vowel  in  the 
second  person  which  is  characteristic  of  the  first  three  types  of  this 
class  in  Winnebago  has  been  referred  to  before. 

’m"  he  does 

Aa’-w"'  I do  heCu^'wi  we  do 

thou  doest  you  and  I do 


wa'cgis  he  saws 
p'a'cgis  I saw 
ka'watgis  thou  sawest 
hiwu'sunc  he  is  near 
Mp^u'sunc  I am  near 
hUti'wusiinc  thou  art  near 
ice'wi^  he  thinks 
p'e'wi^  1 think 
^efwewi^  thou  thinkest 


gfatgizioi  we  saw 
hi^waegis  }mu  and  I saw 

hip' xt! sdinjwi  we  are  near 
hiwusUnjire  the3^  are  near 

p'eioi^'wi  we  think 
hi^'wexoi^  ^mu  and  I think 
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roAU  he  breaks  with  mouth 
da'iU  I break  with  the 
mouth 

thou  breakest 
with  the  mouth 
ru'gas  he  tears  by  pulling 
du'gas  I tear  by  pulling 
Su'rugas  thou  tearest  by 
pulling 
re  he  goes 
de  I go 

^ere  thou  goest 


da'kiswi  we  break  with  the  mouth 

lii'naAik  you  and  1 break  with  the 
mouth 

duga'zwi  we  tear  bj^  pulling 
hi'nugns  you  and  I tear  bv  pulling 

da'wi  we  go 
hi'tie  you  and  1 go 


Verbs  belonging  to  the  second  division  of  this  class  are  rather  rare. 


haja'  he  sees 
hata'  I see 
hakca'  thou  seest 
he  is  dead 
deriA'^  I am  dead 
kSe'nA.^  thou  art  dead 
gxi'nA'^  he  comes 
k'u'uA'^  I come 
kgu'riA'^  thou  comest 


haia'wi  we  see 
hi^ja  you  and  I see 

da'winA^  we  are  dead 
JiiH'e'nA'^  you  and  I are  dead 

Tcuna'wi  we  come 
hifLgu'nA'^  you  and  I come 


To  this  class  belong  also  the  verbs  expressing  the  position  in  which 
the  act  is  performed,  as  sitting  or  lying;  ‘ while  standing  belongs 
to  the  first  class  of  verbs. 


roMU  TO  BREAK  WITH  MOUTH 


To  break  with 

mouth  Sitting 

1st  p.  sing.  . . dahiiEna'nMEuAn 
2d  p.  sing.  . . karakiiEka'nank&EnA^ 
3d  p.  sing.  . . roMiEna'nHEnA''^ 


Lying  or  walking 
daiiiEmA'nk&EnAn 
kara&iiEka'iuAilkiBnA'”' 
rakiia'nkiEUAn 


Standing 

dahiiaje'iiAn 

kATa&iiErujenA'n 

raii^je'riAn 


Verbs  of  this  class  take  their  objects,  including  the  composite 
form  I — THEE,  preceding  the  subjective  pronoun,  which  is 

treated  as  described  before. 


ni^pa'cgis  I saw  thee  (from  wncgis  he  saws) 
hi^wacgis  he  saws  me 

ni^p'e'wi^  I think  of  thee  (from  wdwi^  he  thinks) 
hiHv! rugae  thou  tearest  me  by  pulling  (3d  per.  mi! gas) 
M^ki'wusUnc  thou  art  near  me  (from  Uwu'sHnt  he  is  near) 


1 Occasionally  the  verbal  forms  expressing  a lying  position  are  formed  with  mi'nkiC,  which 
belongs  to  the  first  class  of  verbs. 
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§ 33.  Contracted  Pronominal  Fornifi 

In  many  cases  the  verb  begins  with  a prehx  which  forms  con- 
tractions with  the  pronominal  forms  here  described.  Contractions 
also  occur  with  infixed  pronouns.  These  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  rules: 

1.  Verbs  in  gi  with  preceding  pronoun  lose  the  g in  the  first  and 
second  persona. 

ha-gi  becomes  hai 
ra-gi  becomes  7'ai 

hai'cgis  1 cut  in  two  by  striking 
rai'cgis  thou  cuttest  in  two  by  striking 
gicgis  he  cuts  in  two  by  striking 
hi'ngicgis  you  and  1 cut  in  two  by  striking 

2.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  a or  a”  and  followed  by  a pro- 
noun beginning  with  h lose  the  pronominal  aspirate.  At  the  same 
time  two  a's  that  are  thus  brought  into  contact  form  a single 
accented  (or  long  ?)  a,  while  a and  i form  a diphthong.  When  one  of 
the  vowels  is  nasalized,  the  contracted  form  is  also  nasalized. 

ma'ngas  I tear  with  a knife 
manga's  he  tears  with  a knife 
mai'ngas  he  tears  me 
7naina'gas  thou  tearest  me 

7ia''^ii^  I break  by  pressure 
naHi'§  he  breaks  by  pressure 
iiai'Hi§  he  breaks  me  bi^  pressure 
nai'^na'&U  thou  breakest  me  by  pressure 

3.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  o (except  ho-  and  700-)  also 
eliminate  the  h of  the  pronoun,  but  form  no  diphthongs. 


ioa'^])  I push  down 
ho'hip  he  pushes  down 
boiH'p  he  pushes  me  down 

7'oa'gH'^  I wish 
7'ogH^'  he  wishes 
7'oigiL'^  he  wishes  me 

4.  Words  with  the  prefix  ho-  contract: 

1st  person  subjective 

1st  person  objective 

Dual  inclusive 

3d  person  plural  object 

1st  person  plural  object 


ho-ha- 

into 

7oa- 

1 

1 

into 

hu'^- 

ki^-ho- 

into 

ho'- 

7oa-ho- 

into 

wo- 

wanga-ho  into 

wafigo- 
§ 33 
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I strike 

hoji^'  he  strikes 
ho'ji^  you  and  I strike 
he  strikes  me 
toodji^'  he  strikes  them 

5.  Verbs  with  the  prefix  wo-  contract; 

First  person  subjective  v)o-ha-  into  wo-.  I have  no  example  of 
1 the  treatment  of  the  first  person  objective. 
wa!  hi  1 win 
wora'hi  thou  winnest 
wo'hi  he  wins 

6.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  hi  form  con- 
traction illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

yape'rez  I know  (for  hi-ha-jwrez) 
hi^pe'rez  you  and  I know  (for  hi'^-hi-perez) 
ni^pe'rez  I know  thee  (for  ni^-hipe^'ez) 
hini'pei'ez  thou  knowest  me  (for  Jnna-hijyerez) 

M'^perez  he  knows  me  (for  hi^-hi-pei'ez) 

wia'2)erez  I know  them  (for  wa-hi-ha-2)erei) 

wa' ngiperd zire  they  know  us  (for  wAnga-hi-gm'ezire) 

The  third  person  plural  object  wa-  is  always  contracted  with  hi 
to  wi. 

7.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  ’ll"-  contract  the 
first  person  ‘‘il^-ha  into  \iwA'^-\ 

’’uwAhgi'gi  I compel  (for  ’’H'^-ha-gi'gi) 

’’ii'i^agi'gi  thou  compellest  me  (for  ’’iL^-hiiipx.-gi' gt) 

8.  The  causative  suffix  hi  has  the  forms  ha  and  ra  for  the  first 
and  second  persons,  respectively. 

fe'ha  I killed  him 
tdra  thou  didst  kill 
fdhi  he  killed 

The  causative  suffix  gi'gi  is  regular. 

rea! gigi' t^A^  I send  him 
rei'a'gigl'nA^  thou  sendest  him 
regigi'nA''’  he  sends  it 

§ 34.  Indirect  Object  and  Beflexives 
The  indirect  object  is  expressed  by  the  same  forms  that  are  used 
to  express  the  direct  object,  but  the  indirect  object  is  indicated  by 
the  prefix  gi  which  follows  the  pronoun.  The  initial  g of  this  prefix 

is  never  elided. 

§34 
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ni'nlie  I burj’-  thee 
hinai' tgis  thou  cuttest  me  in 
two 

hoi^'p  he  pushes  me  down 
hiim'p'a  thou  hittest  me 
ni^p' e' wi'^  I think  of  thee 


nigi'nlie  I bury  for  thee 
Jdnaigigcis  thou  cuttest  it  in 
two  for  me 

hoigi'^p  he  cut  it  down  for  me 
hiim'gip^a  thou  hittest  for  me 
ningip'e'wi^  I think  for  thee 


The  reflexive  forms  take  the  regular  subjective  pronouns  followed 
by  the  prefix  'ki-.  In  these  forms  the  prefixes  are  contracted  in  the 
usual  manner  with  the  pronouns;  U-  and  the  prefix  gi-  by  striking 
combine  to  form  hi-. 


haki'He  I bury  myself 

haki'cgis  1 cut  myself  (for  ha-hi-gi-cgis) 

boa'kisip  1 push  myself  (for  ho-ha-ki-Hp) 

7nA%ki'gas  I tear  myself  (for  mA.'^-ha-ki-gas) 
yakipe'rez  I know  myself  (for  hi-ha-ki-pe'rez) 
waki'ji^  1 strike  myself  (for  ho-ha-ki-ji^) 
hakipa'tgis  I saw  myself 
hakidu'gas  I tear  myself 

The  last  two  examples  show  that  in  the  reflexives  of  verbs  of  the 
second  class  the  stem  takes  its  pronominal  forms  in  addition  to  the 
pronominal  forms  prefixed  to  hi-. 

The  forms  indicating  that  the  object  belongs  to  the  subject  are 
formed  by  the  prefix  kara-  in  all  verbs  of  the  first  class,  while  verbs 
of  the  second  class  take  kv-  when  v indicates  the  first  vowel  of  the 
stem.  All  these  verbs  have  the  ordinary  subjective  pronouns  which 
are  contracted  with  the  pronouns  in  the  usual  way.  The  prefix 
kara-  and  gi-  by  striking  combine  to  form  karai-. 
haka'ralie  I bury  my  own 

liakai'ai'cgis  I cut  in}’’  own  (for  ha-kara-gi-cgis) 
loaka'raM.p>  I push  my  own  (for  ho-ha-kara-hip) 
mAnka' 7'agas  I tear  my  own  (for  7nA^-lia-kara-gas) 
ha'karap\i  I hit  my  own  (for  Id-ha-kara-p' d) 
ya'karape'rez  I know  my  own  (for  hi-ha-kara-pet'ez) 
waka'-raji^  I strike  my  own  (for  ho-ha-kara-ji^) 

Examples  of  the  second  class  are  the  following : 
haka'umcgis  1 saw  my  own  (from  wacgis  he  saws) 
yaku'^jyusihd  1 am  near  my  own  (from  IdwnlsCirt  he  is  near,  for 
hi-  ha-ka-wusunc) 

haka'i'a&U  I break  ni}'^  own  with  mouth  (for  ha-ka-ra-Hk) 
hahufrugas  I tear  my  own  (for  Jia-ka-ru-gas) 
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§ 35.  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 


The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  derived  from  the  objective 
forms  of  the  pronoun.  In  Teton  we  tind — 

ini' ye  I 
ni'ye  thou 
i' ye  he 

u^ld'ye  thou  and  I ' 

The  suffix  -pi  is  added  to  express  the  plural.  It  stands  either  with 
the  pronoun  or  with  some  following  word.  Emphatic  pronouns  are 
formed  with  the  endings  (see  § 41):  mih^  nik^  ik,  and  u'^Yi’k  or  ii'^ki'yM. 
The  independent  personal  pronouns  in  Ponca  are: 

wi  I 736.3,  715.5 
4i  thou  711.18 
angu  we 

Position  of  Pronoun  (§§  36,  37) 

§ ii(i.  £*osifioii  of  l*ronoun,  in  Dakota 

Ordinarily  the  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  stem,  other  etymological 
prefixes  preceding  the  pronouns;  but  there  are  a number  of  cases  in 
which  the  pronoun  precedes  other  prefixes.  A number  of  verbs  of 
more  than  one  syllable  that  can  not  be  reduced  to  compounds  of  an 
etymological  prefix  and  a monos3dlabic  stem  place  the  pronoun  after 
the  first  syllable,  so  that  it  appears  as  a true  infix. 

According  to  Riggs’s  Grammar  and  the  material  contained  in  his 
dictionary  and  texts,  the  following  groups  of  forms  may  be  distin- 
guished: 

1.  In  monosyllabic  words  the  pronouns  are  always  prefixed.  ^ Ex- 
amples of  this  class  have  been  giv^en  before  (§  16). 

2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  sj’^llable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pi’onoun,  the  position  being  determined 
to  a certain  extent  by  the  initial  sound  of  the  word. 

Verbs  beginning  with  I or  h prefix  the  pronoun: 


TETON  EXAMPLES 


laka  to  consider  in  a certain 


waluka  I consider 


way 

loviaP’  to  sing 
kaga  to  make 


walov'dP’  1 sing 
yakaga  thou  makest 


§§  35,  36 
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Verbs  beginning  with  c,  §,  m,  or  n,  or  a vowel,  often  infix  the  pro 
nouns  after  the  first  syllable: 


SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

capa  to  stab 
ceti  to  build  a fire 

cawa'pa  I stab 
tewati  I build  a fire 

copa  to  wade 
§uta  to  miss 
mand^  to  steal 
ma'ni  to  walk 
opa^  to  follow 
asni^  to  be  well 

teuHipi  we  build  a fire 
coioapa  I wade 
kuuHapi  we  miss 
mayand^'  thou  stealest 
maxoani  I walk 
owapa  I follow 
anikni  thou  art  well 

Although  Riggs  states  that  verbs  with  initial  n belong  to  this  class, 
I have  not  found  a single  instance  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  verbs,  apparently  not  compounds,  beginning  with  other  sounds. 


infix  the  pronoun. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

palita'^  to  bind 
toMu  to  transport 
td^ha^  to  be 
td^xjoaj^  to  go  to  see 

paxoalita  I bind 
towakku  I transport 
td^'xoalia^  I am 
xoatd^xjod^'  I go  to  see 

Prefixed  pronouns  before  the  sounds  here  enumerated  are,  how 


ever,  not  rare: 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

teka  to  stagger 
ceya  to  cr}’ 
kkata  to  play 
nuni  to  wander 

maceka,  I stagger 
wateya  I cry 
xoaikata  1 pla}^ 
xvanuni  I wander 

In  verbs  of  this  class  the  first  person  dual  is  often  prefixed,  even 
when  the  other  persons  are  infixed. 

u'^kopapi  or  ou^papi  we  follow  (from  opa) 

3.  Verbs  containing  the  prefixes  ka-  and  pa-  (see  § 13),  and  Teton 
verbs  in  kpa-  {tpa-)^  gla-  (bantee  hda-),  and  glu-  (Santee  hdu-)  (see 
§ 20),  prefix  the  pronouns. 


■In  this  word  the  vowel  is  not  a prefix.  2In  this  word,  pa-  is  not  a prefix  (see  § 13). 

§ 36 
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S.VNTKE  EXAMPLES 


Jcakm  to  cut  off 

Jcaliu'ga  to  lireak  bj'  striking 

Paget'^  to  part  with  a thing 

paAipa  to  break  oft  with  the 
hand 

kpaga^  {tpaga'^)  to  part  with 
one’s  own 

kpapuza  to  dr}'^  one’s  own  by 
wiping 

hduta  to  eat  one’s  own 

TETON 

glukca'^  to  form  an  opinion 
about  one’s  own 

4.  Verbs  which  take  the  prefix 
fix  the  demonstrative  have  the 
which  they  would  be  if  the  verb  h 


wak,aksa  1 cut  oft  (from  ksa) 
wakaTiu' ga  I break  by  strik- 
ing (from  liuga) 
wapaga^  I part  with  a thing 
(from 

wapaki'p>a  I break  oft  with 
the  hand  (from  kUpd) 
wakpaga"^  I part  with  my  own 
(from  ga’^) 

wakpapuza  I dry  my  own  by 
wiping  (from pu'za) 
vmhduta  I eat  my  own 

KX  AMPLE 

wagUikca^  I form  an  opinion 
about  my  own  (from  kta]") 

es  a-,  -0-  (see  § 12),  and  pre- 

pronouns in  the  same  position  in 
ad  no  prefix. 


SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


apedita  to  bind  on  apaumlita  I bind  on  (from 

palita) 

inalmi  to  hurry  inawaUni  I hurry 

5.  Verbs  with  the  prefixes  wa-  (Santee  ha-)^  wo-  (Santee  &o-),  and 
na-  (see  § 13)  have  the  pronouns  following  the  prefix. 


^oak'kl  (Teton)  to  cut  oft  thou  cuttest  oft  (fi'om 

hoksa  (Santee)  to  shoot  oft  l)oyaksa  thou  shootest  off 

(from  ksa) 

6.  Compound  verbs  consisting  of  two  verbs  of  equal  order  either 
take  their  pronouns  each  independently  of  the  other,  or  the  second 
verb  is  used  without  pronoun. 


SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


hdiyotaH-a  (contracted  from 
Jidi  and  iyotaH:a)  to  come 
home  and  sit  down 
iyo'lipaya  (from  i-  on  account 
of;  o-  in)  to  alight  in  some- 
thing 

§36 


'toalidimdota^ka  I come  home 
and  sit  down;  but  also 
wahdiyotaH'a 

iyoioalipamda^dWght  in  some- 
thing 
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hiyo'Upaya  to  come  and 
alight  in 

hiyalTmpta  to  come  over  a 
stream 

iyaya  to  have  gone 
hiyu'se  to  bate  one 
Tdyu'^ha  (from  yukTid)  to  re- 
lease 


wahiyowalipamda  I come  and 
alight  in;  also  wahiyolipaya 
wakiyawakapta  I come  over  a 
stream 

imdamde  I have  gone 
wakimdide  I hate  him 
xoakimdudka  and  wakiyuska  I 
release 


7.  Compounds  having  the  auxiliar}'^  verbs  kiya,  ya,  yd^,  place  the 
pronoun  preceding  these,  while  the  first  verb  is  often  used  in  contracted 
form. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


iya'pa{ka)  to  be  offended 
iyamapaka  1 am  offended 
iya'pe  to  wait  for 
i'yawape  I wait  for 

sdoca'  to  know 

wadya'ka  to  see 
wa^mda'ka  I see 


iya'paya  to  offend 
iyapavMya  I offend 
iyapeya  to  cause  to  wait  for 
iyajjewmja  I cause  to  wait 
for 

sdonya'  to  know 
sdomoaya  I know 
vm^ya'gya  to  come  to  see 
wa^yagvmya  I came  to  see 


§ 37.  l*osltion  of  Pronoun  in  Ponca 

The  position  of  the  pronoun  in  Ponca  isquite  similar  to  that  found 
in  Dakota. 


1.  Most  monos3dlabic  verbs  prefix  the  pronoun. 
i'd  he  gave  it  to  thee  to  give)  739.9 
waH^'  he  carried  them  to  carry)  10.7 
aie  I die  (ie  to  die)  630.9 
ate  I have  arrived  671.6 


2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pronoun,  the  position  being  deter- 
mined by  the  initial  sound  of  the  word. 

Verbs  beginning  withy,  k,  m,  or  7i,  or  a vowel,  often  infix  the 


pronoun  after  the  first  syllable. 

jugie  to  bo  with  somebody 
305.5 

jalie  to  stab 
Hg4e  to  unload 
nanpe  to  fear 
to  walk 
uTm  to  follow 
kuhe  to  be  frightened 


juwigie  1 am  with  thee  739.6 

ja^ahe  3mu  stal) 
kiag^e  I unload 
nar\4ape  you  fear 

I walk  706.2 
uaha  I follow 
kuahe  I am  frightened 
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Modal  Sufldxes  and  Particles  (§§  38-40) 

§ General  Charaeteri sties 

The  Siouan  languages  have  a large  number  of  elements  which  may 
be  in  part  con.sidered  as  suffixes,  while  others  are  undoubtedly  enclitic 
particles,  which  express  modalities  of  the  verb.  These  are  evidently 
related  to  similar  particles  that  appear  with  the  noun  and  with  adv'erbs, 
and  which  will  be  treated  in  §§  41  and  42,  and  from  which  they  can 
not  l)e  sharpl}’^  separated. 


§ .7.9.  PI aralitjf 


TETOX 


Plurality  of  animate  objects  is  indicated  in  both  verbs  and  nouns  by 
a suffix,  -pi. 


Ia  he  died 
slo'lAya  he  knows 
II)  okl'a'lali'a  young  man 
to! p a beaver 


ta'pi  they  died 
slo'lAya' pi  the}’’  know 
¥ osJcalaJca' 2>i  young  men 
tap  a' pi  beavers 


There  is,  however,  an  evident  disinclination  to  employ  -pi  with 
nouns,  except  possessives,  and  it  is  by  preference  placed  upon  a 
following  adjective. 


VoshdaJea'  yamAiii'yn  three  young  men 
tap' a'  taH'a'jyi  large  beavers 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  suffix  is  properly  verbal,  and  that 
when  it  is  employed  with  nouns  the  signitication  is  they  are  young 
MEN  or  they  are  beavers.  It  might  be  said  that  this  element 
pluralizes  the  whole  sentence.  Examples  in  Santee  are — 

toikokl'a  nom.  Icupi  they  gave  him  two  maidens  IX  86.6 
siyo  Tceya  hiyaha'^pi  grouse  of  that  kind  alighted  IX  99.24 


PONC.V 

4’he  corresponding  element  in  Ponca  is  -%. 

4inge-hnaH  they  have  none  regularly  385.12  {4ivge  there  is 
none;  /om”  regularly) 

It  is  not  used  with  nouns,  since  the  articles  (see  §42)  express 
plurality. 

§§  38,  39 
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§ 40.  Particles  Expressluff  Tenses  and  3Iodalities 


TETOX 

Temporal  and  modal  relations  are  marked  in  Dakota  particles 
placed  after  the  verb. 

1.  Fatnre.  For  the  future,  I'ta  is  used. 

J>Ala'  1 go  l>Alaf  h'ta  (Teton)  I shall  go. 

(According  to  Riggs,  the  Santee  use  l-e  instead  of  lie  [the  a of  hta 
being  changed  to  e]  before  eci'^  and  epca. 

‘■Hto  de  wa'Tca  fe,”  eci^'  “ lo!  this  I will  dig,”  she  thought  IX  83.13 
^^vida  Tce^’’  epca  “I  will  go,”  thought  I) 

2.  Habitual.  Habitual  action  is  indicated  bj"  m. 

iha'l-ah  nja'ya  sa  he  went  after  it  habitually 

3.  llecfalar  repetition  is  expressed  bv  ^na. 

4.  T mperatire.  The  imperative  is  expressed  by  four  elements: 


Singular 

Plunil 

yo 

po 

ye 

pe 

ije  ^n!.  yo  go  not  thou!  walia'ya  u^po'  on  guai-d  be  ye! 

The  forms  yo  and^o  are  used  by  men;  while  rje  and pe,  which  seem 

to  expiess  a milder  form  of  request,  are  used  by  women. 

'Hena'  awa^'  uHdciyalxqn  ye^^  eya'  “watch  these  for  us,  please  ” 
she  said  ’ 


After  xt,  and  o,  yo  and  ye  change  to  wo  and  we,  respectively,  in 
accordance  with  the  phonetic  tendencies  mentioned  in  § 4. 
Probably  po  and  pe  contain  the  plural  particle  p//  and  it  is 
possible  that  yo  and  ye  are  derived  from  the  pronominal  prefix 
of  the  second  person,  ya-. 


6.  nvcUu-mu-e  Pa,  H<U.  Declarative  sentences  in  direct  forms 

of  address  are  generally  dosed  l,y  to.  This  is  usiiallv  preceded 

by  ye. 

uHy  hiciyal'.a'p>i  ¥te  hiiye  lo  we  will  not  tell  it  to  her 
hoH'c'ica  hi  ye  lo  I have  come  to  tell  you  the  news 

(In  Santee  this  e.iding  is  generally  used  by  young  men  without  pre- 
ceding ye. 


walii  lie  do  I will  come 

In  this  dialect,  ye  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  do  by  women  and 
older  men.) 
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6. 


7. 

8. 


luterfiKjative,  The  particle  he  indicates  the  interrogative. 
wa^zilici^  c'upe'  he  is  there  one  with  large  marrow? 

When  the  person  addressed  is  at  a distance,  hwo  (compounded  of  he 
and  wo)  is  used. 

to'kiya  la  hwo  whither  do  you  go? 

Riggs  mentions  also  to  in  the  same  position  in  Santee. 
duhe'  kni  to?  why  dost  thou  not  have  it? 

The  particle  te  (Santee  c/)  is  an  interrogative  particle,  calling  for  an 
immediate  repl}L 

Nef/ative.  The  negative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  hii. 

sloUije'  kni  he  knew  it  not 
tuwe'ni  el  no'^we’  kni  no  one  swims  there 
Optative.  The  optative  exclamation  toki^'  on  if  requires  a 
terminal  ni^  wliich  in  position  and  form  is  analogous  to  the 
other  particles  here  discussed. 


toki^'  pcujl'  eta^'  hjdioaya  ni  oh  that  I might  find  some  sunflower 
roots!  {iydya  to  find) 

9.  A number  of  other  particles  appear  in  the  same  position.  They 
seem  to  merge  gradually  into  adverbial  expressions  and  con- 
junctions. 

se'ca  (Teton)  evidently. 

tiyatalne  lipe'yd  wahi'yu  se'ta  lo  evidentlj'  1 have  come  to  an 
abandoned  lodge  {t’'i  lodge;  ya'ta  at;  hiyit'  to  come  to) 


nace'ee  (Teton)  perhaps. 

oioe' ki^ahaH  h-e  nital kuyepi  nace'ce  lo  perhaps  those  are  your 
relatives  {owdki^ahaH  perhaps;  he  those;  taku'ye  relative) 
IH'U’-a  very  (see  § 41.3). 

JO  "ha"  (Santee)  when,  if. 


yahi  ki'^ha^  when  thou  comest 

ea,  era  (Santee);  ea",  ca"naha"  (Teton).  According  to 
Riggs,  this  particle  is  used  “Avhen  a general  rule  or  something 
customary  is  spoken  of,  and  is  generally  followed  by  ce  or  ece  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence.” 

yahi  tapiwada  ce  when  thou  comest,  I am  glad 
waniyetu  ca  wap>a  ece  when  it  is  winter,  it  snows 
Jfeha"  (Santee), /ro'7m"  (Teton),  when;  according  to  Riggs,  this 
particle  always  refers  to  past  time. 
coU  (Santee)  when. 

Jceis  although. 

§ 40 
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The  coiTesponding  forms  in  Ponca  are  as  follows: 

PONCA 

1.  Futat'e.  fe  {fa,  fai]  designates  the  future. 

ga  te  fe  he  will  die  from  a fall  236.1 
§ne  fe  ha  you  will  go  230.3 

wd^afe  g^i^'fd  aJfd  he  will  be  sitting  eating  them  235.16 
iizeti  dlfdgefai  3'e  will  make  a hole  for  a pole  615.1 
da’^'d'h'dge  fai  d<j,a  indeed,  ye  will  do  enough  liA.l-l 

fe  changes,  according  to  a general  phonetic  rule,  to  before  the 
article  and  also  before  the  plural  Thus  fai  is  the  regular 
plural  future. 

By  the  use  of  a double  future,  fafe  and  faife,  the  idea  of  futurity 
with  certainty  of  the  event  happening  is  expressed. 

ga'^'Jifi  fafe  it  will  be  that  way  227.4 
aHpana'^'  fafe  you  surely  will  gaze  on  me  230.5 
idfd  ^izide  faife  ha  your  ej^es  will  (shall)  be  red  578.2 
agii'Mzi^a^  &a^  f aif  e they  shall  notcome  back  continually  235.5 

2.  Imperative,  (fa  and  a express  the  imperative,  ga  being  used 

bj’  men,  a by  women. 

i<}a-gd!  send  it  here!  (said  by  a man)  702.15 
ihe4ai-gcU  lay  ye  it  down!  (said  by  a man)  231.19 
gig^ai-a!  enter  your  lodge!  (said  by  a woman)  614.1 
gii'^'h'iiai-a  M cause  ye  him  to  sit!  (said  by  a woman)  591.18 

3.  Oral  Stojys.  A number  of  particles  perform  the  function  of 

oral  stops.  As  in  Dakota,  some  of  these  have  distinct  forms, 
according  to  the  sex  of  the  speaker.  Their  principal  function 
seems  to  be  to  give  a certain  tone  or  modality  to  the  predi- 
cate, and  for  this  reason  they  might  be  more  properl}^  con- 
sidered with  the  modal  particles. 

a and  e are  used  to  mark  emphasis.  They  occui'  either  as  stops 
or  within  the  sentence. 
ha  and  he  express  the  period. 
dha'^  and  e/m"  express  the  exclamation. 

In  all  of  these  the  ®-forms  are  used  by  men,  the  g-forms  by  women. 

ayi^'  iidnahi^'  d!  truly,  I am  fat  (said  by  a man)  567.9 
4ita4^wd(^i  Uanahi^i  e truly,  you  hateful  one!  (said  by  a woman) 
152.2 

4a'^zani  wibiaha^'i  hd  now  I petition  you  all  (said  by  a man)  690.1 

§40 
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take  an_7  ni3'storioii.s  power  for  my  husband  014.12 

H' i (ja^' she  has  done  that  regularl}^  (said  l)v 
a man)  591.7 

wandn' de4a(i4dzl  eha’^!  }"ou  do  not  loathe  him!  (said  lj3^a  woman) 


ha  and  he  are  fretpiently  used  following  imperatives. 
markjiill' -gd  hd  begone!  (said  by  a man)  620.17 
gigiai-d  M enter  your  lodge!  (said  1)3'  a woman)  014.13 

The3'  are  also  used  as  interjections.  Since  hd  and  he  are  found 
printed  occasionally  instead  of  ha  and  he,  it  seems  justifial)Ie 
to  consider  the  exclamations  hd  and  M as  the  same  particles. 

hd,  tudp'd!  ho,  grandchild!  (said  by  a man)  620.9 

he,  dpa^d^'!  ho,  grandchild!  (said  I13'  a woman)  589.7 

4.  Tntevvoffative.  a marks  the  question. 

gd4  'i^  edega^  d?  what  does  that  one  say  ? 233. 1 

fi  d?  has  it  come?  709.2 

eat' d'^  4andzi.H  d?  why  do  3’e  stand?  23.4 

a da"  (comnionlv  translated  therefore)  occurs  also  apparentl3' 
as  an  inten-ogative  particle. 

datin' i ehvi'^  dda'^f  what  great  (person)  are  you?  23.12 
edt'd^  dda^f  why?  27.20 

dbedi  da^f  to  whose  lodge  does  she  go  carrying  it?  591.3 


1.  -.s*  is  an  emphatic  suffix.  Its  use  with  the  personal  pronoun  has 
been  noted  in  § 35. 

Veiy  often  emphasis  is  added  to  a word  or  clause  1)3'  means  of  a 
suffixed  and  this  sometimes  involves  a change  of  meaning. 


591.18 


§ 41,  Adverbial  SuflB.xes:  Teton 


wd'vd  now 


vmnaJk  now  the  stoiy  runs  as 


aUe'  again 
Iceya  those  or  some 
to  yes 
tdhu  what 


follows 

ak'dk  again  (with  emphasis) 

Tceya's  although 

tok  yes,  indeed! 

taka' ko\\,  bother!  or,  1113' good- 


tk'a  but 

hc'cU  so  or  in  that  wa3' 
eta'nl  as  soon  as,  during 


ness! 

tlcak  but  then 

he'cUek  therefore 

eta' nick  at  that  particular  mo- 


ment 


§41 
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m i' ye  I (i nclepc nde n t p ro no u n) 
iC^Td'ye  wc  two 
i'ye  he 


mik  1 (emphatic) 
xiP'hUyek  or  tC^hi's  we  two 
iye's  he  himself 


2.  -Ja  is  usually  j^iven  as  a diminutive  suffix;  but  its  use  is  very 

much  broader,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  rather  intensive 
than  diminutive.  The  English  adverb  quite  translates  it  best, 
though  at  different  times  it  is  found  equivalent  to  almost  or 
LITTLE.  Possibl}^  the  independent  adverb  lila  very  is  this 
same  suffix  doubled. 

Examples: 

wica,  licalti  an  old  man  iwaf Helct,  nicel}’,  in  good  order 

hok'ii'la  a small  boy  ikna'la  alone,  or  only 

kita^'la  a little  more  ite'yelci  exceeding!}’ 

hake'la  youngest  foye'la  bluely 

hena’la  enough  a'tayda  directly 

wi^ei^'cala  a girl  iciJc  i'yela  near  to  each  other 

3.  //'da,  Although  their  proper  meaning  is  real,  true,  or 

GENUINE,  more  often  they  have  the  force  of  very.  Originally 
their  difference  in  form  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
euphonic  change,  but  it  has  now  been  seized  upon  to  mark  a 
distinction  in  use;  lica  being  always  employed  after  nouns 
either  expressed  or  understood,  and  lici^  after  adverbs  and 
connectives.  They  occur  independently  or  in  composition. 
li'la,  which  also  means  very,  always  depends  directly  on  a 
verb,  or  an  adjective  used  as  such. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  lica  are  the  following: 

capa  t a^'haMa  a very  ma'za  lica'ka  real  iron  (i.  e. 
large  beaver  (l)eaver,  a,  steel)  ’’ 

large,  very)  j^ila  wa'*  gi  lica  a very  rusty 


wakte'liceci^  the  very  beautiful 
(beavers) 

wase'  licaka'  kl'*  the  real  red 
paint 

Examples  of  the  use  of  lici^; 
eha'kelici^  lastly 
ece  lici'^  just  in  the  same  way 
e'nalici^  right  there 
icaHula'Mi^  just  then 


knife 

wica'licala  an  old  man 
ta  lica  deer  (the  real  ta^  or  ani- 
mal of  the  deer  genus) 

wa^zl'lici^  whether  there  is  one 
iye' c' elici^  just  like 
he'cenahci^  immediately 
liceha'nl  as  soon  as 

§ 41 
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4.  -7.  When  it  is  desired  to  express  motion  to  the  situation  which 
demonstrative  adverbs  and  post-positions  indicate,  4 is  suf- 
fixed: viz,, 


aJca'^'  on 
toha'^'  when  (state) 


then  something  was 


aka'nl  on  to 
eha'nl 
leha'nl 
heJui'nl 


then  something  was 


done 


t'eJw4'  for  a long  time  or  over 
a long  space,  more  often  the 
former 
ecu' 


toha'nl  when  (something  is 
done;  e.  g.,  under  one’s  own 
volition) 

tohx'nl  into  the  middle 
t'eha'nl  over  a long  space 
somebody  passed 


then 


ccUi'nl  then  (something  was 
done) 

5.  -'tm.  Some  adverbs  appear  to  have  a separate  suffix,  -na,  for 
the  stationary  form,  but  it  is  probably  only  an  adverb  meaning 
THERE,  which  never  occurs  independently". 

^ 1 1 

t [here  (something  was)  [here  (something  went) 

le  )ia] 


J f X ^'*1/  1 

[there  (something  was)  [there  (something  went) 

Kana)  ^au 


lece’na]  tion  le'celi*= 


Me'na  Ibeh.g  in  that  con-  Yf  f\go\«g  along  in  that  way 
An  ena)  dition  a'«  a ei) 


to'Jcena  being  in  an  indefinite  tu'Uel  going  along  in  that  indefi- 
condition  »ito 


I have  tried  to  translate  these  rather  in  accordance  with  the  evident 
intent  than  in  the  most  literal  manner,  they  being  among  the 
hardest  words  in  Dakota  to  render  properly . 

6.  -ta  TO,  AT,  or  into,  is  possibly  identical  with  the  -I  just  consid- 
ered, into  which  it  would  change  according  to  the  laws  of 
euphony. 

Examples: 

maAca'ta  to  the  ground  wana'giya'ta  to  the  spirit  land 

t'iya'ta  to  the  lodge  taka' ta  to  the  middle 

tok'a'ta  in  future  wazi'yata  at  the  noith 

wa'^ka'taki'ya  upward  oliAla'teya  under 
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7.  FROM. 


Examples: 
eta^'  from  this 

eha^'ta'^s  or  eha'^'ta^ha'^^  if  (lit- 
erally, from  bein^  in  the 
preceding  position) 


etaP''liaP'  from 
lieta'^'  from  that  time 
lietaP’ha"  from  that  time  on 
aTiataP'' ha'^  from  on  the  outside 


Many  independent  post-positions  appear  to  contain  a suffix  -laib; 
but  this  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  verb  Tea! pa  to  excel,  suk 
PASS,  GO  BEYOND,  contracted  in  composition. 


iha'Jiah  behind  or  after  iwaP'hah  above 

it'o'kah  before  ako'kah  before  the  time 


§ 42.  Articles 

These  important  elements  are  onl}"  weakly  developed  in  Dakota, 
while  they  are  very  important  in  Ponca. 

In  Dakota  we  find  three  articles  — (after  an  a or  transformed, 
including  the  preceding  vowels,  into  eci");  (after  an  a or  trans- 
formed into  e ciTcd”'  [Santee],  c<P  [Teton]);  and  ?m".  The  following 
Santee  examples  illustrate  their  use: 

expresses  the  idea  of  the  definite  article. 
loicaPlipi  Ti  'P  iye'ga  wa'^ya’kapi  they  saw  the  stars  shining  IX  83.2 
{wicaP'Tipi  star;  iye'ga  to  shine;  xuaPya'ka  to  see) 
ki'taPna  iye'Tiya  yaPkd  tp  the  one  that  shines  a little  IX  83.4 
(Jd'taPna  a little;  iye'Hya  to  cause  to  shine;  ya'^ka'  to  be) 

indicates  the  definite  article  in  the  past. 

tP’raa  ko^  the  other  aforesaid  one  IX  83. 8 

ni'na  i/ye'ge  eiko'^  the  one  aforesaid  that  shines  much  IX  83.7 

iva'''  is  the  indefinite  article. 
oya'te  waP  a people  IX  83. 1 
7tiako'ce  wa^  a country. 

The  articles  of  Ponca  are  much  more  highly  developed.  We 
have  to  distinguish  between  inanimate  and  animate  articles;  and  the 
latter  are  differentiated  as  subjective  and  objective,  sing'ular  and 
plural. 

Following  is  a general  review  of  the  forms  that  I have  found: 

I.  Inanimate  articles. 

1.  k'e  horizontal  objects. 

2.  t e standing  objects,  collective  terms. 

3.  rounded  objects. 

4.  ge  scattered  objects. 
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II.  Animate  articles 

A.  Subject. 

1.  aVd  singular  animate  object  at  re.st. 

2.  amd  singular  animate  object  in  motion;  plural. 

B.  Object. 

1.  singular  animate  object  standing. 

2.  fi"'  singular  animate  object  moving. 

3.  ma  plural  animate  objects. 

4.  fmlce'  singular  animate  object  sitting. 

5.  plural  animate  olijects  sitting. 

III.  Indefinite  article. 

wi^. 


Following  are  a number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  these  articles: 
1\'e  (I.  1)  is  used  regularly  of  horizontal  objects. 


t'an'de  Ids  the  ground  24.4 
ma'^'ije  I' S the  sky  26.4 
oii  Ids  the  water  (i.  e.,  stream) 
555.1 

u^a^'lie  Us  the  cradle  560.14 
walii  Ids  the  bone  564.8 
'pahi  Ids  the  neck  564.10 
zibe  Ids  the  leg  564.10 


uhe  Z''^the  path  566.6 
th  Ids  a line  of  lodges  289.7 
Ids  the  arrow  50.6 
si  Us  the  foot  35.3 
mdAa'^  Us  the  feather  52.8 
paM  Us  a long  hill  28.11 
niasUga  US  a line  of  dead  per- 
sons 10.7 


The  following  animate  nouns  appear  used  with  the  inanimate  arti- 
cle US; 


'wefa  Us  the  snake  27.1 

Hngazin'ga  US'A  child  lying  down  560.13  (in  this  case,  the  child 
being  dead,  the  article  may  refer  to  the  body  of  the  child 
stretched  out) 

The  following  expression  is  peculiar: 
cf^'ha  Us  the  day  611.6 

fe  (I.  2)  is  used  with  several  clas.ses  of  nouns. 

(a)  It  denotes  standing  objects. 
ti  fS  the  lodge  555.17 
U^abe  dS  the  tree  277.2 
ti^be  t'S  the  door  46.12. 

dU)  It  is  used  to  express  plurality  and  collectivity  of  inanimate 
terms.  According  to  Dorsey,  it  expresses  in  this  sense  a 
single  rectilinear  collection  of  horizontal  objects.  This  idea, 
however,  is  not  brought  out  clearly  in  the  examples. 

Tcande  t'S  the  plums  559.4  pd  t'S  the  heads  123.12 

te-dnit'a  t'S  animal  limbs  565.1  md4a^  t'S  the  feathers  26.19 
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guda  that  (jiile)  3’’onder 
33.16 

wa4i^  t'S  pile  of  fat  33.18 
uma'^'e  fe  provisions  10.11 


siM  t'S  the  feet  570.9 
sibe  the  entrails  279.4 
wd4aha  the  clothing  559.12 
4eze  fS  the  tongues  123.12 

(c)  It  denotes  abstract  nouns. 
te4^  the  killing  16.8. 
iwa41daP’ t'^  strength  611.3 
wazi^'  t'S  disposition  583.2 

(d)  It  denotes  acts  “as  past  and  as  seen  bj^  the  speaker”  (see 
Dorsey,  The  0egiha  Language,  note  246.6,  p.  250). 

gaga  t'§  he  did  the  (act)  554.13  hiU'a'^  t'S  ho  cried  out  600.14 


ie  the  word  667.14 
wa4ita'^  work  699.2 


dt'ai  t'i  he  exceeded  609.1 
agia^ai  fd  they  went  for  him 
246.6 


tii  <zfa"  the  camp-circle  16.13 
pdke  the  (round)  hill  15.3 
hi%64a'^  the  moccasin  279.12 
maza^  4a'^  the  land  508.12 


in'jdU  Jay  for  me  561.1 
g'daH  fe  he  did  to  him  583.7 
wai^'  t'4  he  wore  as  a robe 
595.17 

<j‘a“  (I.  3)  denotes  rounded  objects  and  parts  of  objects 
{a)  It  denotes  rounded  objects. 

4a'^  the  snare  13.12 
mt^  4a^  the  sun  13.12 
icfd  (j'a™  the  eye  171.7 
na4l'i  4(1^  the  head  91.6 
walii'^'ha  paper  773.1 
{h)  It  denotes  part  of  an  object. 
ha4a'^  4a^  the  bent  part  598.8 
sindehi  4a'^  part  of  the  rump-bone  611.5 
face  part  624.10 

waii^'  hahdge  4a^  the  part  of  a butl’alo-hide  towards  the  feet 
469.7 

(J(  (I.  4)  denotes  a collection  of  scattered  objects. 
tenan'de  g&  butfalo-hearts  33.4 
waAi^'  ge  pieces  of  fat  572.2 
tati^'ge  . . . gS  (scattered)  scum  593.9 
wahi  gS  bones  278.16 
mihdha  g4  raccoon-skins  559.3 
fences  735.7 

(Udd  (II.  A.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  at  rest  (see 
Dorsey,  note  633.3,  p.  634). 

inih  e ah  d ihi4d-biamd  Ishtinike  awoke,  it  is  said  549  4 
tatnUtjeaKA  "Ut-td-td!”  d-lm,nd  the  .■hipmmik  said,'  “tsi- 
tsi-tsi,”  It  IS  said  549.9 

wai^'  aUd  . . . agi-Uamd  the  robe  (considered  as  possessed  of 
voluntary  action)  had  returned  549.6 
d-hiamd  TJsni  ah'd  the  cold  said  9.6 
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pdTie-waiahuni  ak'd  iJjahtC^' -hiamd  the  hill  that  clevoui's  knew 
him,  it  is  said  32.6 

With  numerals  alcd  is  used  in  a plural  sense. 

<^dl)4i^  ak'd,  the  three  164.14 

anid  (II.  A.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  in  motion,  or 
the  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in  motion. 

{a)  It  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  in  motion. 

ma^c'in'ge-i^'  amd  aid  amdma  the  rabbit  was  going,  it  is  said  0.1 
Ut'inik'e  amd  a4d-hi  Ishtinike  went,  it  is  said  549.1 
kibe  amd  nidta  a4d-hi  beaver  went  to  the  water  553.9 
ki  w'iuhe  amd  wadd  and  the  woman  was  following  close  behind 
615.15 

amd  is  also  used  when  the  predicate  does  not  express  motion,  but 
when  the  subject  is  conceived  as  moving. 
i4ddi  amd  igipalia^'-Uamd,  it  is  said  his  father  recognized  him 
610.18 

d-biamdi  made  iW^' ge-i^  amd  rabbit  said,  it  is  said  10.2 
{h)  amd  denotes  the  animate  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in 
motion. 

wazin'ga  amd  gia"'  a^d-biamdi  the  birds  went  flying,  it  is  said 
588.3 

e-na^'-hiamd  niadi^ga  amd  the  people  said  often,  it  is  said  574.9 
Fan'k'a  amd  agi'ii  the  Ponca  have  come  back  723.2 
Umdha  amd  v4ugig4ai  the  Omaha  are  sorrowful  for  their  rela- 
tions 772.4 

nik'agdhi  amd  gida-bazd  the  chiefs  are  sad  649.2 
(II.  B.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  standing. 
nuzinga  t'a^  e wagik'd-bi  the  boy  meant  that  his  own  556.2 
dUt'e,  hega  4et'a'^^<i'.  this  buzzard!  549.5 
te-dige  t'aP'  . . . nazF  a scabby  buffalo  was  standing  582.5 
dgd  Ut'a^  Uida-ga  shoot  at  this  prairie-chicken  117.19 

rt/”  (II.  B.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  moving. 
ddda'^  piga'^  dha'^!  141  blow  that  into  the  air  575.7 
lU4d  4i^  det'ad^'  amd  the  eagle  was  that  far,  it  is  said  581.3 
eddda'^  dt'ewa^’  whatsoever  he  usually  killed, 

it  is  said  586.6 

witande  a^F  gngd  bring  my  son-in-law  here  589.3 
madi^ga  wadidige  dlia^!  he  is  active  ! 9.14 
niadi^ga  %4ditab4e  hd  I hate  that  person  13.9 
kdge  Mihi  the  crow  reached  there  599.8 

is  sometimes  used  with  generic  or  collective  terms. 
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wanit'a  the  quadrupeds  628.6 
P'an'h'a  the  Ponca  748.9 

nia  (II.  B.  3)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object.  This  form  is 
regularly  printed  as  a suffix.  The  examples,  however,  do  not 
indicate  that  it  differs  in  character  from  the  other  articles. 
wanit' a-ma  weha'^-ljiamd  it  is  said  he  called  to  the  animals  671.5 
tangd-ma  diut' wa4izd-l)i  a"  he  took  the  large  ones  at  once, 
it  is  said  578.4 

wazinga-md  weba^-hiamd  it  is  said  they  called  the  birds  580.1 
rmzlnga-ma  . . . miwazi  he  put  the  birds  in  his  belt  686.4 
niTc  a&i^ga-ma  roacigage  ew6¥aPb(f.a  I wish  the  people  to  dance 
601.5 

7oagdli4a"-ma  one  of  the  servants  (obj.)  616.2 
wdlie-ma  etai  k'S  a^(f,a'%aha^-l>dzi  we  do  not  know  the  cus- 

toms of  the  white  people  629.2 

niU ga-ma  ie-m.a  -ma  vxita'^'be  hcl  I have  seen 

these  people  walking  about  756.1 

(II.  B.  4)  denotes  an  animate  singular  object  in  sitting 
position. 


zdhe  ^inl'edi  h(^e  t'die  I must  go  to  the  beaver  552.2 
egi^e  itan'ge  ^inh'e  walip' dnilit' ia''^  jink'd  awd  and  behold  ! his 
sister  was  very  poor.  144.18 

wed  it  dink  e end-lie  i ndt'e  amd  011I3''  the  women  remained,  it  is 
said  11.5 


(I  (II.  B.  5)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object  in  sitting 
position. 

nv^a-biamd  Mt  iniPe  ak'd  niadi^ga  <f.anled  it  is  said  Ishtinike 
told  the  persons  64.17 


izin'ge  e v}awagil' d-biamd  meaning  his 

100.4 


sons,  it  is  said 


ak  ti^aha  mast  in'ge  efonk'd  wiP'  wadi-gd  ha  give  them  one  of  the 
rabbits  119.16 


e 'lead'd  4<ink  duwak  iega^'  ^ai  t'e  he  desired  to  talk  to  the 
624.3 


women 


wdgazi  dinuda^  Warded  he  commanded  the  dogs  111.8 
The  two  forms  (t,mk  e and  Warded  are  not  true  articles,  although 
they  seem  to  perform  their  function.  They  are  true  verbal 

forms,  as  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  pronominal 
forms. 


1st  person  singular  . 
2d  person  singular  . 
2d  penson  plural 


mifdde 

nifdde 

nank'a 


§ 42 
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h(fe  t'd  minUe  I who  will  go  13.4 
2>'i  t'd  mihl'e  1 who  will  arrive  there  496.2 
Pd(;i^  niUagdhi  nank'd^e  ya  who  are  Pawnee  chiefs  <585.2 

It  would  seem  that  these  forms  correspond  to  the  Dakota  verbs 
yank'd^  loankdd. 

tri"  (III)  denotes  the  indefinite  article, 
a Dakotii  367.8 
niasl'^ya  a person  267.1 
w(du  wi^  a woman  166.1 

t' a^wangif.0^  tangdlit'i  wP  a very  large  village  166.14 
§43.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 


TETON 


The  demonstrative  pronouns  proper  are  le,  he,  ha,  and  to.  The 
first  of  these  always  refers  to  something  that  has  just  been  said, 
and  its  use  is  more  syntactic*  than  local  5 le  corresponds  vei}"  neaily 
to  Kno-lish  this,  and  he  to  English  that;  but  when  an  object  is 
very  remote,  the  proper  form  is  kcu.  to  indicates  that  what  is  le- 
ferred  to  is  indefinite;  and  it  would  not  have  been  classed  as  a 
demonstrative  had  it  not  beeii  employed  in  a manner  absolutely  par- 
allel with  that  of  the  other  demonstratives.  Plurals  are  formed  for 


all  of  these  by  suffixing  -na. 

The  demonstratives  are  employed  regularly  as  prefixes  to  the  verbs 

meaning  to  say,  to  tiiixk,  and  to  do. 

to  yay  lo  yti  he*y<i  hdyd  (not  found) 

to  think  et'P'  let'P'  hec  P'  k^^c^^  toPi^' 

to  do  ec'o™'  lec'o'^’  heco^'  haJeko'^'  tok'o^' 

The  forms  with  e are  used  after  the  statement  of  what  is  said,  thought, 
or  done;  and  the  forms  with  le  or  he,  before,  k-eya'pi  they  say  is  em- 
ployed like  a quotative,  though  there  is  a true  quotative  sk'e.-  Ihe 


element  to  occurs  rarel}'  with  these  \*eibs. 

In  addition  to  these  forms,  there  is  a syllable  t e,  meaning 
space  or  time,  which  is  employed  in  an  analogous  manner. 

t'dlm^  a long  time 
t'ehanl  far 


far  in 


The  definite  article  ^*/"  is  probably  formed  from  the  demonstrative 
Jea  by  rendering  the  phonetic  change  to  permanent.  To  indicate 
something  which  happened  in  the  past  or  some  person  01  thing 
spoken  of  in  the  past,  this  article  takes  the  form  Tco^  or  ciko^  , but 
the  latter  rarely  in  Teton  (see  § 42). 


§ 43 
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In  the  plural,  and  when  combined  with  certain  particles,  to  performs 
the  function  of  an  interroe^ative  pronoun. 

to’na  how  many 
to'kelici^  however  much 

In  fact,  the  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  tu'vM  or 
ta'we  AVHO,  and  ta'ku  what,  are  properly  indefinites,  and  so  related  to 
to;  and  from  these,  or  parts  of  these,  other  relative  and  indefinite 
pronouns  are  compounded:  viz., 

tuwe'ni  whoever  (probably  who  lives) 
tuk'te'l  somewhere 
tuk'te'k'tel  sometimes 
ta'ku  kece'yak  whatsoever 

PONCA 

The  most  common  demonstrati^^e  pronouns  are  .s<?,  (jd,  and 
C\  The  first  three  of  these  are  very  often  followed  by  the  article; 
and  in  this  case  they  are  always  printed  in  the  texts  as  one  word, 
although  there  is  apparently  no  difference  between  the  use  of  the 
article  with  the  demonstrative  and  that  with  nouns.  Demonstratives 
also  take  enclitic  adverbial  terms  in  the  same  way  as  nouns,  and  iti 
these  cases  also  the  demonstrative  and  the  adverb  appear  in  print  as 
one  word.  The  demonstrative  ^ does  not  seem  to  l^e  followed  by 
the  aiticle.  As  in  Dakota,  they  form  part  of  a few  verbs. 

1.  ^.e  refers  to  what  is  near  the  speaker. 

(^e  egima^  I do  this  9.6 

a^4t  (2”  bai  t & this  (is)  as  you  see  me  26. 14 

4eak\i4db4i^  zani  tmoa^d-hiamd  it  is  said  he  killed  all  three  of 
these  46.16 

4ea7nd  na'^'  4ipai  these  fear  thee  23.17 
4ema  jubat\\Q'6Qi&\'f\  28.9 

Aa"  4^  lie  i agitable  k'a^'b4a  I desire  to  see  mine  this  very  night 
367.5 

4ega'^  and,  thus  they  say  35.2 

2.  Ae  refers  to  what  is  near  the  person  addressed. 

egijaP’  you  do  that  26.14 
Ae  u4ai  you  told  him  that  26.19 
Ae  wiwita  that  my  own  89.4 

Aeak  d maAc\nge-t'^'  ak'dpdde  wdgazi  that  rabbit  told  us  to  cut 
it  up  23.10 

Ae4lnk'e  k'ida-gd  shoot  at  that!  109.1 

Ae4u  there  where  you  are  640.4 

maza'^'  AUa  4a^  the  land  yonder  bj^  you  487.7 


44877°— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 60 
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3.  (fa  refers  to  tlic  unseen,  also  to  what  follows;  it  designates  prob- 
abl}'  originally  what  is  near  the  person  spoken  of. 
gd  ta^'he  t' a I shall  see  that  28.2 

gdg^  huit' e f ai-ede  you  should  have  eaten  those  28.10 
gdnifike  hdizi  4(40'de  fai  (that)  3^011  shall  be  called  grapes  550.7 
gd4i^  JIdgige  is  an' g a teTci4a.i  that  one  Hagigekilled  his  brother 
for  him  235.8 

. gd4(i^  i^4i'd' g4(H-'d-gd  jiut  that  on  something  for  me  121.14 

I 4.  e refers  to  something  I’eferred  to  before. 

' e ni  that  water  (referred  to  in  line  2)  550.12 
e g%4a-l)lamdi  it  is  .said  she  rejoiced  at  that  21.1 
6 ma’^4d'''i'  stole  85.8 

ega^  gaga-hazH-gd  hd  do  not  jq  do  thus!  018.8 
! ‘ 

5.  (la  is  a form  which  is  comparative!}"  rare,  and  seems  to  designate 

what  is  near  the  speaker. 

dual' a this  one  here  58.5 

ulip'e  t'e  ddat'e  the  bowl  on  this  side  574.1 

ddda  this  way  101.8,  102.15 

dudiha  this,  way  553.3,  556.5 

6.  (ja  is  also  comparatively  rare,  and  designates  what  is  farther  oti 

than  du. 

gudilva  that  wa}"  587.15,  614.1,  630.20 
§ 44.  Possession 

TETON 

Inalienable  or  at  least  very  intimate  possession  is  indicated  by  pre- 
tixing  the  objective  personal  pronominal  prefixes,  and  suffixing for 
plural  forms.  The  dual  is  distinguished  in  the  sanie  manner  as  in 
the  subjective  and  reflexive  pi’onominal  prefixes. 

Examples: 

si  my  son 
hu  his  leg 

t' d^ke' yapi  their  sister 
u'^da^'te  our  two  selves’  two  hearts 
aP'' tepi  our  hearts  (more  than  two) 

Sometimes  ma  is  used  instead  of  mi,‘  and,  according  to  Riggs,  this 
is  when  those  parts  of  the  body  are  referred  to  which  exhibit  no  inde- 
pendent action. 

ma'pa  my  head 
§ 44 


mano'ge  my  ears 
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Alienable  or  more  distant  possession  is  indicated  by  another  prefix, 
t'a,  which  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  prefixes  above  g'iven. 

t'awi'cu  his  wife  nit'a'hiH-e  your  horse 

t'awo'waAi  his  servant 

Often,  however,  these  forms  are  prefixed  to  a syllable  wa  placed 
after  the  noun. 


•wo'¥oya'l'.e  fa'wa  her  clothing 

The  noun  to  which  t'a’wa,  etc.,  refers  may  be  entirely  omitted;  as, 

licdlo/ 1 (I  IctT^  td'^  lodstc^  the  old  woman^s  was  exceed- 
ingly  good 

nit'a'wapi  l‘>  iyo'tcC^  lu'ta  yours  is  exceedingly  scarlet 
Tei-ms  of  relationship  take  in  the  third  person  a special  suffix  -ku. 

hu'‘^kit  his  mother 

hi^gAna'ku  her  husband 

atku'kupi  their  father 

siiH'a'hi  her  younger  brother 

tihAlo'ku  her  elder  brother 

kit'^'kio  his  mother-in-law 

tak  o'^kti  his  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law 

This  suffix  is  probably  identical  with  the  kti,  in  takic  what,  which 
is  used  entire  in  t'lta'kuye  iiis  relations  and  taku’uueaye  kindred. 

After  i or  pure  or  nasalized,  the  k of  this  suffix  either  changes  to 
c in  conformity  with  the  tendency  already  noted,  or  a is  inserted 
just  befoi’e  it. 


t'awi'cu  his  wife 
lekM'tku  his  uncles 


k'u'^'kitku  his  grandmother 
ti^Kiye'tku  his  master 


Many  terms  of  relationship  have  a syllable  ii,  which  evidently  had 
once  some  special  significance,  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  is  properly  an  affix  or  part  of  a descriptive  term.  Sucli 
are  lekM'tku,  ku^’Mtku,  and  probably  tak'o'Mut,  above  given;  as  also— 


xnici^'kM  my  son 
hokM'  boy 

t'a^UM'  3munger  sister 
ta'^ha'^'M  my  cousin  (male) 


h.a''^'kaM  female  cousin 
tu'^'koAila  grandfathei- 
t'awo'woAi  his  servant 


PONCA 


The  following  independent  forms  were  observed  in  Ponca: 
wUa  my  633.11,  635.6 
wiwita  my  own  477.9,  492.12,  493.1 

Mta  thy  485.2,  635.4  » . , 

§ 44 
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4i4^ta  thy  own  485.5,6,  492.9,  495.7 
etd  his  491.8,  642.2,  679.11 
[aflguta  thy  and  luy] 
aflgiUai  our  16.19,  678.1,  679.9 

ta^' wafigid^  anguta-ma  our  own  f^entes  502.12 

4ii'itai  your  own  495.8,  630.8 
etai  their  633.6,  675.3,  642.7,  523.5 

The  possessive  pronoun  appears  without  the  suffix  -ta  as  a prefix 
in  terms  of  relationship. 

wi-  my  4'^-  thy  his 

Examples: 

wika^'  ni}'  grandmother  9.3 

witimi  my  father’s  sister  9.3 

vdnegi  my  mother’s  l>rother  10.16 

witan'de  my  daughter’s  husband  349.12 

wini^i  my  child  44.13 

4inegi  thy  mother’s  brother  10.15 

4iha'^'  th}’^  mother  348.3 

4'iUage  thy  friend  487.4 

igaii4a'^  his  wife  348.13 

ikin' ge  his  son  345.2 

ikan'ge  his  daughter  345.1 

With  the  words  father  and  mother  the  first  person  possessive 
has  an  exceptional  form. 

i^'na^lia  m}’^  mother  481.1,  638.1 
i^dddi  my  "father  26.5,  151.15 


Adverbs  iftay  be  divided  into  several  classes.  Some  are  quite 
simple,  and  are  used  much  like  corresponding  adverbs  in  English: 


while  others  are  compounded  from  other  parts  of  speech;  notabl\ , 
verbs  and  demonstratives.  The  former  of  these  are  usually  changed 
into  adverbs  by  using  the  auxiliary  ya. 


§45.  Adverbs:  Teton 


wana!  now 
ok' d again 
li!la  very 
'Kci^  very 


Uca  and 
k'o  also 
nak'd^  also 


su'taya  firmly 
liaH-drya  at  last 
ta'^ya'^'  well 
vja'^ka' takiya  upward 
§ 45 


a'taya  entirely 
kaa'heya  in  all  directions 
u^g  Alia'  hawkey  a suddenly 
ka'kiya  there 
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wa^ca'g  at  once  appears  to  be  compounded  of  wa^'ta  one  and  the 
auxiliary  ka. 

Others  take  la  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  ya. 

iina'la  alone  u'^gAna' ha'^yela  suddenly 

ece'la  onl}'-  ite'yela  exceedingl}^ 

u^gAua' haHa  suddenly 

Demonstratives  are  usually  adverbialized  by  means  of  another 
particle,  c'a  (or  k'^a)  sort  or  kind;  as, 

h^t'el  that  sort  to'k'el  how 

he'c'ena  right  ofl'  to'Fekk'e  in  what  way 

c a is  also  used  after  entire  clauses,  where  it  may  almost  equally 
well  be  described  as  an  adverbial  particle  or  a connective. 


§ 46.  Connectives:  Teton 


Connectives  are  so  closely  related  to  adverbs  as  to  be  at  times  indis- 
tinguishable. Ya^'Ua'^  AND  THEN,  and  t'a^k'e'  so,  are  most  often  used 
to  introduce  sentences;  while  na  and,  naU  or,  and  tk'a  but,  are  the 
oidinar}’^  co-ordinate  conjunctions.  Subordinating  conjunctions,  such 
as  c'«»  or  when,  ke^  or  keya!^  though,  follow  the  subordinate 

clause,  and  are  to  be  correlated  with  the  post-positions  like  on 
ACCOUNT  OF,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF;  ob  WITH;  viaW i INTO.  The  definite 
articles  ki^  and  kd^,  and  the  adverbial  particle  c\i  sort  or  kind,  are 
employed  in  such  a way  as  to  suggest  a relationship  to  these. 

Nearljr  all  of  the  simple  subordinating  conjunctions  and  post-posi- 
tions are  given  above.  The  rest-and  there  is  a very  large  number 
of  them -are  principally  compound.  Some  are  formed  by  means  of 
demonstratives;  as. 


eca'nl  during  (from  cd 
and  V) 

U at  (from  e and  1) 
ehd^'  then  (from  e and  Aa") 
ek'ta'  to  (from  e and  to) 


etd^'  from  (from  e and  to”) 
Aeo"'  therefore  (from  he  and 
d^) 

toha'nl  when  (from  to,  A a”, 
and  1) 

prefixes  a,  i,  and  o (§  12), 
majority,  taken  from  verbs. 


Another  long  series  contains  the  verbal 
and  are  in  some  cases,  probably  the 
Among  these  are — 


ai'nam  on  the  other  side  of 
«Aa"'  on 

i'tehanl  far  from 


iwa^kab  above 
iye'c'el  like 
ik'i'yela  near  to 
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oJiAla'teya  under  o'peya  ainonjr 

o' pta  across  among 

ogxna'  in  (a  stream) 

kici'  WITH  or  TOGETHEU  (see  § 20,  p.  914)  is  also  used  as  a post-position; 
while  the  suffix  -I  (see  § 41.  4)  appears  in  that  role  after  t'i  lodge;  as, 
t'il  into  the  lodge 

From  ni'ca  to  be  destitute  op  is  formed  the  post-position  'wani'ca 

WITHOUT. 

§ 47.  Interjections:  Teton 


ho  is  introduced  when  there  comes  a change  in  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  so  may  be  said  to  mark  a paragraph.  The  following 
are  used  quite  fretjuently  in  Teton: 

N 

it' o'  suppose!  hu^he'  alas! 

iho'  well!  howo'  now! 

yiiP-  oh!  (indicating  pain)  now!  why! 

For  a long  list  of  Dakota  interjections,  see  Riggs’s  Dakota  Gram- 
mar, p.  64. 

§ 48.  VOCABULARY:  Teton 


The  simplicity  of  grammatical  forms  in  Dakohi  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  use  of  great  numbers  of  stems. 

Verb-sterns  usually  consist  of  single  syllables  such  as  the  following: 


t'i  to  dwell 
ya  to  sa}^ 

Icte  to  kill 

Id  to  arrive  coming 

ha  to  have,  possess 

zi"  to  stand 

kikoF  to  bend 

ta  to  eat 

lea  to  dig 

M to  be  on  route  coming 
to^  to  cover 


to  live,  or  be  accustomed  to 
ya  to  go 
p' a to  flee 
i to  arrive  going 
&i  to  command 
p'ko'^  to  break  ofl' 
ni  to  live,  exist 
p'ta  to  answer 
k'sa  to  bi'eak 
(ji  to  rust 
0 to  wound 


The  stems  with  ternrinal  a have  been  treated  in  § 15. 

The  causative  ya  may  be  placed  after  any  of  these,  as  also  after 

nouns. 

lipaya'pi  they  were  caused  to  lie 
kaki'kyapi  they  made  him  suffer 
xoa&te'ya  to  cause  to  be  good 
§§  47,  48 
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wani'lyci  caused  to  be  without 

Tcaliya'  caused  to  be  made 

§Ana'ya  he  had  it  for  a robe  {sAna  robe; 

§aw'icaya  he  caused  them  to  be  red  {^a  red) 

ti^cawica' yapi  those  that  they  had  for  cliildren 

§u''^ga  nap'eyapi  they  caused  the  horses  to  be  frightened 

Very  naturally  it  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  adverbs. 

kogya'  thickly  (literally,  caused  to  be  thick) 
t"oy(/la  bluely  (literally,  caused  to  be  like  blue) 
kulikiya'  caused  to  be  down,  or  downward 
to'kiya  anywhere,  or  caused  to  be  in  an  indefinite  direction 

A considerable  number  of  substantives  consist  of  but  one  syllable. 

Such  are  the  following; 


t'a  general  name  for  animals 

p'te  bison;  specificalh' , female 

like  deer 

bison 

ho  voice 

t'i  lodge,  dwelling 

p' a head 

cVi"  tree 

robe 

hi^  fur 

hu  leg 

1 mouth 

we  blood 

mni'  water 

hi^  hair 

v)a  snow 

he  horn 

A much  larger  number,  however. 

have  two  syllables: 

wi'c'a  male 

wi^'yaJ^  woman 

mak"a'  ground 

sifha  foot 

no'^'ge  ear 

ca'pa  beaver 

ma'za  iron 

p'aha'  hill 

t'aHe'  heart 

mat  o'  grizzly  bear 

p'e'ta  fire 

a daylight 

in'yap  stone 

ista'  eye 

siHe'  tail 

ma'ya  cliff 

wi'k'a^  rope 

c'vwi'  small  of  l>ack 

t'upd  marrow 

tahu'  neck 

p' age'  diaphragm 

&iyo'  prairie-chicken 

grass 

k'a^'ta  plum 

cH^'ca  child 

tate'  wind 

mi'la  knife 

c'oku'  flesh 

ko'ta  smoke 

to'ka  foe 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  or  all  of  these  were  originally  com- 
pounded from  simpler  words,  as  is  still  done  in  numerous  cases. 

p' ehi^  hair  of  the  head,  or  head-hair 
c aho't  i beaver-house  (literally,  in  which  dwell  beaver) 
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ma'za  wak'a'^'  supernatural  iron  (i.  e.,  gun) 
ka  waU a'^'  supernatural  dog  (i.  e.,  horse) 
ma'za  waha'  c'a^'ka  iron  shield 
widitegAle’ (ja  raccoon  (literall}’,  spotted  face) 
tat'a'^'ka  buffalo  bull  (literally,  big  ta) 
wic  a'licala  old  man  (very  much  of  a male) 
wi^ci^'cala  girl  (literally,  female  child) 

Uapa' wakigAlakcla  bat  (literally,  little  leather  wings) 
p'asu'  nose  (literally,  head-seed) 
wica' ho  human  voice 

mAni'  waUa^'  supernatural  water  (i.  e.,  whisky) 
ma'za  wa^^hi'  osta'^'pi  iron  arrow-head  fftted  in  (i.  e.,  flintlock  gun) 
wic'o't'i  many  lodges  (where  people  go  after  death  [literally,  in 
them  they  live]) 
ta'Tida  deer  (literally,  true  ta) 
wino'^'lica  old  woman  (very  much  of  a female) 
helia'ta  elk  (literally,  branching  [fia'ta\  horns  \Jie\ ) 

In  those  descriptive  terms  which  contain  a substantive  and  adjective, 
the  latter  may  be  regarded  equally  well  as  a verb.  Many  other 
nouns,  however,  are  taken  from  verbs  (or  adjectives)  in  a much  more 
direct  manner,  as  follows: 

kalUmi'  an  inside  corner,  a bend;  verb  the  same,  meaning  to 
BEND  BY  STRIKING 
olo'wa’^  song  (from  la'ica^  to  sing) 
teUi'ka  hardship  (from  ie'lii  hard) 

woc'a^'tekica  sorrow  (from  caHe'  heart,  and  hi'ea  bad)^ 
oi'yokpaza  darkness  (from  kpa'za  it  is  dark) 

wama'U askdP'  animals  (from  mak'a'  earth,  and  hka  to  move;  i.  e., 
tilings  moving  on  the  earth) 

wica! g Anakapi  or  gAnaka'pi  burial-scaffold  (from  gAna'ka  to  lay 
up) 

ohvP' kak! a'^  myth  (from  hitu'^’kakia'^  to  tell  tales) 
lila'liia  rattle  or  bell  (from  Ma  to  rattle) 
roaki^'  a pack  of  goods  (from  H”  to  carry) 
tvaki'^'ya'^  the  thunder-bird  (from  ki'^ya'^  to  fly) 

Verbs  ending  in  <z,  when  the}’^  become  substantives,  sometimes 
change  the  a into  e: 

ak'a'Tip'a  to  cover  ak'a'lip'e  covering 

^ya  to  say  oe'ye  a saying,  verse,  sentence 

waa'to'^wa'*  to  be  observing  waaJtoHoe  an  observer 


waa'skap'a  to  stick  on 
a'p'a  to  strike 
ohAla'ya  it  is  flat 
Foya'ka  to  have  on 


waa'skap'e  a sticking-plaster 
oa'p'e  strokes,  beatings 
obAla'ye  a level  place  or  prairie 
woVoya'ke  clothing 
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Stripped  of  their  affixes,  the  terms  of  relationship  are  the  follow- 
ing (see  Riggs’s  Grammar,  pp.  xviii-xx): 

tiC^ka^  grandfather 
grandmother 
hcAza  grandchild 
ate  father  and  father’s  brother 
Am”  mother  and  mother’s  sister 
tu'^wi^  father’s  sister 
leMi  mother’s  brother 
ti^ye  man’s  elder  brother 
timdo  woman’s  elder  brother 
ta"ke  man’s  elder  sister 
tu^we  woman’s  elder  sister 
su^ka  younger  brother 
ta'^kU  man’s  younger  sister 
taH'a  woman’s. jmunger  sister 
ci^Mi  son 

daughter 

Art”  man’s  brother-in-law 
Hce  woman’s  brother-in-law 
ha'^ka  man’s  sister-in-law 
icepaJ^  woman’s  sister-in-law 
toHka  woman’s  sister’s  son 
to§ka  woman’s  brother’s  son 
man’s  sister’s  daughter 
tozaJ^  woman’s  brother’s  daughter 
koh  son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law 
hih^na  husband 
wi"  wife  or  woman 

In  direct  address  several  terms  are  used  slightly  different  from  the 
above;  as,  u'^ci'  grandmother. 

§ 48 


TETON  TEXT 


Spider’s  Adventure  avith  the  Water  Monster 


[Originally  transcribed  by  George  Bushotter,  a Dakota] 


Ik'to'^  he'c'e^*  wamv 

Spider  it  happened  now 


ka'k'enit^  isna'la®  onia'ni-ya'ha“® 

in  a certain  alone  traveling  was  going 


Yu°'k'a“®  wana' 

And  then  now 


place 


^k'e.’ 

it  is  said. 


vvol-va'lia“.‘®’® 


Yu“'k'a"* 

And  then 


eating  was 
going. 

niAni'  k'owa'kata“lia“  3^a-c'i“‘® 

water  on  the  other  side  to  go  wished 


c'o“'^oke®  \ydJzvL 

fore.st  from  one 
to  another 

Avak'pa'la  “ o'huta’®  cl‘®  ina'zi“  “ na 

river  shore  or  there  he  stood  and 

edge 

keya'§  to'k'aiii  i.va'ye  ^ni  na  heya'ha" 

although  there  was  he  migfit  start  not,  and  he  wa.s  saying 

no  way  na  follows 

kowa'kata”’®  nia^ka'’'’*  ni”  ec'i“'c'i“ *■*  nawa'zi“,”*®  eya'.^® 

on  the  other  side  I sit  might  thinking  this  Island,”  he  said. 

often 


ak'e' 

again 


^k'e,’ 

it  is  said. 


“To'ki"='> 

“ Oh  that 

Yu"'k'a" 

And  then 


I A shortened  form  of  Ik'to'mi  (the  Spider),  who  is  the  great  trickster  and  charlatan  among  the 
Dakota. 

^he'i'Ci  HK  that;  i'a  sort;  -4  emphatic.  ■ 

>wana'  perhaps  contains  the  ptussive  prefix  wa-. 

* ka  demonstrative  indicating  something  that  happened  at  a remote  time  or  in  a remote  place;  k'e  i'a 
SORT  or  kind;  na  probably  a locative  particle  used  instead  of  -I  to  indicate  that  he  was  already  at  the 
place  where  the  event  happened. 

’•la-  diminutive  suffix. 

“0-  prepositional  prefix  meaning  in,  the  idea  being  that  the  traveling  was  done  within  a certain 
region;  when  there  is  a definite  object  in  view  the  form  is  itima'ni;  ya  motion  away  in  general,  ns 
distinguished  from  starting  and  arriving;  -han  continuative  suffix. 

I ik'e  quotative. 

“Introductory  connective. 

»4'on  an  altered  form  of  fan  woods;  io'ka  thick,  the  final  vowel  being  altered  in  nominalizing. 

>»  wol  wa-  something,  and  yu'ta  to  eat,  contracted  into  1. 

“ wa-  perhaps  passive  prefix;  -la  diminutive. 

>-o-  prepositional  prefix:  hn'ta  shore. 

13 e demonstrative;  -I  motion  to  that  idnce. 

H f- prepositional  prefix  indicating  purpose;  na- instrumental  prefix  indicating  action  done  with 
the  foot;  ii"  to  stand. 

’’k'owa'ka  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  -fa"  from;  -han  continuing  to  re. 

1“  A compound  verb;  fin  TO  wish. 

’’keya’S;  kc'ya  usually  equivalent  to  something  and  the  emphatic  suffix  -4. 

18  to  indefinite  demonstrative;  ia  sort  or  kind,  which  is  altered  to  k'a  after  o,  and  a syllable  ni 
often  suffixed  to  adverbs  of  this  kind  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  particie.  It  may  be 
tbe  stem  of  the  verb  ni  to  live. 

i»This  seems  to  contain  the  ordinary  stem  of  the  verb  to  go  and  the  causative  auxiliary.  Final  a 
is  altered  to  e before  int. 

“ he  demonstrative  referring  to  what  follows;  ya  to  go;  -han  continuative. 

*1  to  indefinite  demonstrative;  kin  perhaps  the  definite  article. 

“ma-  objective  pronominal  prefix  before  yan'ka. 
nThe  sign  of  the  optative. 

« e demonstrative:  fin  to  wish,  duplicated  to  show  repetition  of  the  mental  process. 

» na  TO  DO  with  the  foot;  wa-  subjective  personal  pronominal  prefix;  ih  to  stand. 

»8  e demonstrative;  stem  ya. 
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niArii'  ta'ku” 


water 


there  what 

(or  something) 


wa"  he  ha“'skaska*®  c'a  no°wa"'2»  tato'heya^ 

a horns  long  that  was  swimming  against  the 

sort  current 


hiva'va.^1  Yu“'k'a“»  ak'e'  heya',*“  “To'ki“^‘ k'owa'kata°‘Miiaka'^=' 

r^oaaoM  Ktr  A nd  thfifi  flE'aiii  he  saM  OS  “Oh!  that  on  the  other  side  I sit  might 


pnsse( 


ec'i“'c  V 


Q by. 

D 24 


And  then  again 
tn  ” 25 


nawa  zr 


he  said  as 
follows, 
r 26 


thinking  often  I stand,” 

Yu'''k'a“®  ic'a'nl^^ 

And  then  just  then 


eya 

he  said. 

ta'ku  he 

something  horns 


ha“'skaska 

long 


ki“ 

the 


e'na 

there 


ki°  le  o'p'tfl^® 

the  this  acro.ss 


na  heci'}^a,^®  “ Ho,  inAni 

and  said  to  him  “ Hoi  water 

as  foiiows, 

ta'ku  wa“zi'  iwa'ktac'iyi"' k'te®* 

certain  one  I cause  you  to  be  on  will  , 

thing  guard  against 

ki“  heya',  “Ho'wo!  to'k^a^® 

the  said  as  " Gomel  my  younger  by  and  by 
follows,  brother. 


ac'i'yi“ 

I take  you 


k'ta, 

will. 


ina'zi“ 

stood  (or 
stopped) 

tk'a 

but 


A / < A/1  Aft 

ec  e l 

so 


ec'a'mo“ 


I do  it 


k'te 

wiil 


lo,” 


eya  . 

said  he. 


“Ho!  to'ha“ni 

“ Hoi  whenever 

wau“'®®  we  lo. 

I am  indeed 


Ho  he'de^ 

So  it  happened 


50 


^ni 

not 


p'a  ta“ka'H®  hiyu'ye 

head  outside  send  it 

He'd'el  wamiye' (Nikita' 

. So  you  be  on  the  watch 

for  me 

wana'  “To,”  eya'. 

now  “Yes,”  said  he. 


lo,”''®  eci'ya.-”  Yu“'k'a“  Ik' to' 

he  said  to  And  then  Spider 
him. 

ta'ku  ec'o°'-ma'ya.^i'“  ki“'® 

what  to  do  you  command  the 
me 

wana'  hedi'ya, 

now  he  said  tonim 
ns  follows, 

ogAna'®'  no°wa“'- 

in  swimming 

lo,”  eya'. 

said  he. 


C'a^k'e'"® 

So 


lUAni 

water 

k'te 

will 


41  U.scd  indifferently  as  an  interrogative  pronoun  meaning  what?  and  an  indefinite  pronoun  mean- 
ing SOMETHING. 

sThe  final  syllable  of  han'sk'a  long  is  duplicated  tor  the  piural  of  he. 

*‘wan  is  probably  the  ciiu.satlve  auxiliary  ya  altered  to  i«an  after  on. 

WIND  AGAINST  THE  CUBKENT,  AGAINST  THE  WIND;  j/o  cau.sative:  he  perliaps  a contraction  of 

hano. 

hi  TO  ARRIVE  AT  A PLACE  APPROACHING  ONE. 

«£-  the  prepositional  prefix;  i'an  conjunction;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion. 

43 Definite  article  referring  to  ta’ku  he  han'skaska. 

31  Alternate  form  with  (I,  indicating  something  already  in  place. 

33 /i«  demonstrative;  ki-  changed  to  ii  after  e,  indicating  that  the  verb  takes  an  object;  ya  stem. 

33 Post-position  containing  the  prefix  o-  and  referring  to  le. 

31a-  prepositional  prefix,  which  indicates  here  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  went  in  company;  fi- 
i-You;  ya  to  go,  altered  to  yin  before  k'ta,  the  sign  of  the  future. 

»*i-  prepositional  prefix;  wa'kla  to  be  on  guard;  i'i  i-vou;  causative  ya,  changed  to  yin  before  k'te. 
3» Future  participle  k'ta  altered  to  k'te  by  Incorporating  the  ye  of  ye  lo. 

'’‘ye  lo  is  usualiy  empioyed  in  closing  declarative  sentences  in  direct  address. 

«e  demonstrative  referring  to  what  has  just  been  said;  ti  for  ki  to  or  for;  stem  ya. 

*^mi-  possessive  prefix,  first  person  singular. 

“Probably  the  Indefinite  demonstrative  to. 

He  demonstrative;  d'on  to  do  (probably  compounded  of  a prcii.x  d'a  and  on);  ina- objective,  first 
person  singular;  ya-  subjective,  second  person  singular;  Si  to  command,  to  bid. 

“It  will  be  noticed  that  kin  is  used  referring  to  the  entire  preceding  sentence. 

<»e  demonstrative;  6‘osort,  kind;  -f  indicating  motion. 

II e demonstrative;  i'a  (see  note  44);  mo-  first  person  objective;  on  (?). 

“Conjunction  introducing  the  next  sentence. 

“ Contraction  of  tanka'ta. 

’^hi  TO  arrive  coming;  u to  be  coming  aixing  WITH  A CONTINUOUS  MOTION;  ya  causative,  changed 
to  ye  before  Sni. 

3>o-  verbal  prefix. 

33100-  first  person  subjective;  un  usual  or  customary  condition  or  state. 
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0'a"k'e' 

So 


wana'  leva 


'53 


now  he  said  this, 

di'kala®®  ta“i“'ya°”  ya“'ke 

small  visibly  “ sits 


“Toha'nl®-*  lualipi'ya  wa“i;i'  tuk'te'l^® 

“When  cloud  one  somewhere 

^jnss  g^<jn'59  oma'kiya'ka  yo.«»  Ile'^'el 

the  in  that  case  tell  me  ‘thou.  So 


edi"'  na\va'p'i""‘  k'te  na  niAni'  4me  e'ltkiya^  waki'yaki“ k'tti 

in  that  I flee  will  and  water  deep  thither  I go  back  to  will 

f'nsio  ’ 


ca.se 


eya'.  Yu“'k'a“  heya'  “ Misu"'  hec'a'no“®®  ki“ha"' iuii5  “Mo'ke^ke/ ' 


said  he.  And  then  he  said  ns  ‘‘My  younger  you  do  that 
lollows,  brother, 

k'ta  he”®®  eci'ya. 

shall  he  said  to 


if 


in  what  way 


walia“' 

I under- 
take 

di'^ha"' 

when 


him. 

lede'l  ehe'”  <5i“ha“' 

in  this  you  say  when 
way 

o'huta  ek'ta'^'*  iya'lipayi“'”  k'te  lo,”  eva'. 


shore 


at  you  fait  then 


u we  lo,’  ehe'  c'i“he'  ” waki“'ya“ 

Is  com-  in-  ,’  you.  say  when  Thunders 


ing  deed 

hehi"'*®  k'te  lo,”  eya'. 

you  say  will  .said  he. 

that 


Yu“'k'a"  “ to'k.^a  toha“'  oinayakila'ke  ™ 

And  then  “ In  that  when  you  tell  it  to  mo 
case 

wa“'dag”  kipa'f?  ibAla'bAle’®  <5i“  to'k'.4a 

at  once  doubling  I start  to  go  so  the  by  and  by 
up  (when) 

“■  ‘ Misii"'  nitu“'k'a“<5ila^® 

“ ‘ My  younger  your  grandfather 
brother 

(5'a  hoto'*'pi  ’®  ki°ha"' 

that  roar  when 

sort 


will 


.«aid  he. 


“fcTHis;  ya. 

wfo  the  indefinite  demonstrative;  han  continuatlve;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion. 

“fit  Indefinite  particle,  also  found  in  tu'wa  who;  I-  suffix  indicating  motion. 

“-fo  diminutive  suffix. 

Mfanfn'  visible;  adyerbialized  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  ya,  which  is  liere  nasalized  after  the  pre- 
ceding nasalized  vowel. 

“The  d in  tin  has  been  changed  from  k after  the  vowel  e. 

“e-  the  demonstrative;  kin  article  altered  as  above. 

®o-  prepositional  prefix,  often  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  say;  ma-  first  person  objective;  ki- 
dative  sign;  ya;  ka  auxiliary;  yo  imperative  particle  singular. 

*>na-  instrumental  prefix,  indicating  action  by  means  of  the  foot;  «ia- first  jicrson  singular  objec- 
tive; p'a  changed  to  p’in  before  k'ta. 

“Probably  e demonstrative;  -f  suffix  indicating  motion;'  f-  -la  to;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  caus- 
ative in  waki'yakin. 

^wa-  pronominal  prefix;  ki-  the  dative  sigpi;  ya  to  go;  kin-  ka  to  be. 

“ Evidently  i'a  altered  before  he  e in  eya'. 

“/le  that;  i'a  (see  note  ‘2);  ni-  pronominal  prefix;  on  stem. 

“i-fn  article;  -han  continuative  particle. 

“Emphatic  form  of  the  independent  personal  pronoun,  -i  the  emphatic  suffix. 

“fo  indefinite  pronoun;  k'e-  t'a  sort. 

“Interrogative  particle. 

a>o-  prepositional  prefix;  ma-  objective  pronoun;  ya-  subjective  pronoun;  ki-  dative  sign;  ya  to  say, 
la  in  the  second  person  singular;  ka,  auxiliary.  In  this  case  both  the  final  vowel  is  altered  to  e,  and 
the  Initial  consonant  of  the  succeeding  word  is  changed  from  k to  t in  sympatliy.  This  often  hap- 
pens where  there  is  no  apparent  necessity. 

’■Second  person  singular  of  eya  to  say;  e demonstrative. 
n-wan'ta  one  -i-  g,  perhaps  the  contracted  form  of  the  auxiliary. 

’3f-  perhaps  from  the  verb  i to  arrive,  though  the  sense  of  this  verb  is  quite  distinct;  fi.-tto'  first 
person  of  ya,  which  is  doubled. 

’<c  demonstrative;  -la  post-position;  k'  inserted  for  emphasis. 

’®t-  prepositional  prefix;  ya-  pronominal  subject;  hpa  stem;  yfn  probably  causative,  altered  before  k la. 
i^mi-  poaie.ssIve  pronominal  prefix,  first  person;  -la  diminutive  suffix. 

” Here  han  is  contracted  to  he  without  the  usual  phonetic  reasons. 

■sThe  wakin'yan  are  the  famous  thunder-birds.  The  word  means  literally  flying  things  (from 
kin'yan  to  fly,  with  the  passive  prefix  wa-).  Possibly  the  final  syllable  of  kin'yan  is  the  causative 
auxiliary. 

voice;  ton  stem;  -pi  plural  .suffix. 

®/ie  demonstrative  that;  second  person  singular  of  the  verb  ya  to  say,  the  final  vowel  being 
furthermore  altered  to  in  before  k'te. 
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0'a“k'e 

So 

ya"'ki“ 


wana 

now 


ka'k'gP^ 

in  that  way 

Yu“'k'a" 

And  then 


mAni 

water 

wana' 

now 


na  ya. 

he  sat  and  was 
KOing. 

ci“  leha'nl®*  inaKpi'ya  ^abye'la®® 

the  at  this  time  clouds  blackly 


ki“ 

the 

niAni 


o'p'ta  he  ki“  ak'a'nl 

along  horn  the  on 

' o'huta  ik'i'yela®^ 

near  to 


water  shore 

(3'a“kV 


nitu°'k'a“5i'la  u we 

your  grandfather  is  com-  indeed 


lo,” 


au 

were 

coming. 

eya'. 

said  he. 


So 

(^'a“k'e' 

So 


ye 

was 
going 

hey  a',  “Misu“', 

he  .said  as  “ My  younger 
follows,  brother, 

agAna'  niAni' 

all  at  once  water 


ing 


Hmu“ye'la®® 

roaringly 


^k'a^'^k'a^*”  hi^gAla^."® 

moving  about  suddenly  did. 


i3^a  3^e 

he  started 


<5i“  a'taya  kik'su'ye®® 

the  altogether  remembered 

lUAiiio'huta  ek'ta'  le'<5e  niAni' 

edge  of  water  at  behold  water 

kik'su'ya.  Yu“'k'a“  heha“'  iiiAiii' 

he  remembered.  And  then  then  water 

ki“  wa"ka°'tkiya  “ liol3'^e'la^®®  hi“ 

the  upward  grayish  being 


Yu“'k'a“  Ik'to'  ko®®^  to'ki»® 

And  then  Spider  the  whither 
(in  the  past) 

^ni.  Yu®'k'a“  i'teha“li(5eha®' 

not.  And  then  very  long  afterward 

a'op'e'ya®®  lipa'ya  he®®  eha“'®^ 

partly  in  he  was  lying  then 

ekta'  e'to“wa“.®®  Yu“'k'a“  mAni' 

at  he  looked.  And  (then)  water 

ta'ku  he  ha“'sk'ask'a  ko“ 


na 

and 


some- 

thing 


horns 


long 


the 

(in  past) 


wa“ya'ke 

^ni  na  el 

nako®' 

waki®'y 

a®  hoto®'pi 

nalio®'. 

he  saw 

not  and  there 

also 

Thunders  roared 

he  heard. 

Ho  Igl 

wana'  Ik'to' 

ki® 

heta®'  ‘®® 

he'd'ele^  ‘®® 

ak'e'  oma'ni- 

Now  in  this 

now  Spider 

the 

from  that 

just  as  usual 

again  was  travel- 

place 

ha“  sk'e. 

Leha“'yela  ^®‘‘ 

wek'su'ye.^®® 

ing  it  is  said. 

Only  this  far 

I remember. 

»iita  demonstrative,  indicating  something  distant;  i'a  sort,  changed  to  k'e;  -I  suffix  Indicating 
motion. 

8Ja-  prepositional  prefix;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion. 

“i-  prepositional  prefix;  ya  causative  altered  to  ye;  -la  diminutive. 

demonstrative;  -han  contiuuative  particle;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion. 

“ ia’pa  (also  sa'pa)  dirty  or  blackened,  contracted  to  tab-,  ya  causative;  -la  diminutive. 

“a-  before  u-  indicates  that  a eloud  was  coming  accompanied  by  others,  and  thus  indirectly 
plurality. 

sini-THY;  -(a  diminutive. 

TO  BUZZ  OR  HUM;  ya  causative;  -la  intensive  auxiliary. 

M Duplicated  to  express  the  distributive. 

88  Ain-  indicates  rapidity  or  suddenness  of  motion. 

» Article  used  in  referring. to  some  past  action  or  aforesaid  person. 

<“to  indefinite  demonstrative. 

“Although  kWsu'ye  is  now  used  as  a whole,  it  is  probably  to  be  analyzed  in  ki-  one’s  own;  k'au 
stem;  ye  causative. 

*'  i-  prepositional  prefix;  <e  particle  indicating  something  far  off  in  time  or  space;  -han  coutin native 
suffix;  Bcin  or  bee  really,  truly;  -Aon  continuative  suffix  employed  a second  time. 

“a-  and  o-  prepositional  prefixes;  p'a  TO  follow  or  pursue;  ya  auxUlary. 

88  -han  changed  before  e. 

•I  e demonstrative;  -han  continuative. 

* e demonstrative. 

88  This  word  contains  -la  to,  contracted  to  -t;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  causative. 

>80  hoi  contracted  form  of  the  adjective  ho'la  gray;  ya  causative;  -la  diminutive  sufl“ 

181  wan  probably  a prefix;  ke  an  auxiliary. 

>88  Ac  demonstrative;  -ton  from,  after. 

>88  he  demonstrative;  i'a;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion;  -4  emphatic  suffix. 

>8*  ic  demonstrative;  Aan  continuative  particle;  2/a  causative;  -la  diminutive  suffix. 

>88  we-  FOR  ME. 
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[Translation] 

Spider  happened  to  be  traveling  along  alone  in  a certain  place,  it  is 
said.  And  he  was  going  along  through  a forest,  eating.  Then  he 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a river;  and,  although  he  wanted  to  get  across, 
there  was  no  wav;  and  he  said,  they  say,  “ I stand  thinking  continu- 
ally, ‘ Oh  that  I might  sit  on  the  other  side!  ’ ” Then  something  with 
long  horns  came  swimming  up  against  the  current.  And  he  said 
again,  “I  stand  thinking  continually,  ‘Oh  that  I might  sit  on  the 
other  side!  ’ ” 

Just  then  the  creature  with  long  horns  stopped  there,  and  said  to 
him,  “ Ho!  I will  take  you  across  this  water,  but  I will  have  you  be 
on  the  watch  for  a certain  thing.”  Then  the  Spider  said,  “Come!  my 
younger  brother,  I will  do  whatever  you  command  me.”  So  he  said 
to  him,  “Well!  I always  swim  in  the  water  with  my  head  not 
extended  above  it.  So  you  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  me.”  Then  he 
said,  “Yes.” 

So  he  said,  “ When  one  small  cloud  becomes  visible,  tell  me.  Then 
1 will  flee  and  go  back  into  deep  water.”  Then  he  .said,  “ My  younger 
brother,  what  will  become  of  me?”  And  he  said,  “In  that  case, 
when  you  tell  it  to  me,  and  1 double  up  and  start  off,  3'ou  will  fall 
close  to  the  shore.  When  you  say,  ‘ Your  grandfather  is  coming,’  it 
will  mean  that  the  Thunders  roar.” 

So  he  was  going  along  in  the  water  sitting  upon  the  horn.  And 
when  he  was  going  along  near  the  shore,  black  clouds  were  coming. 
So  he  said,  “ My  younger  brother,  3mur  grandfather  is  coming.”  So 
all  at  once  the  water  moved  about  roaringly.  And  whither  the  Spider 
went,  he  did  not  at  all  remember.  And  a long  time  afterward,  lol  he 
came  to  himself  l3^ing  partly  in  the  water.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
water.  Then  upward  the  water  was  grayish,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
thing  with  long  horns,  and  he  also  heard  Thunders  roaring. 

Now  the  Spider  traveled  on  from  this  place  just  as  usual,  it  is  said. 
1 remember  oul3^  this  far. 


WINNEBAGO  TEXT 


By  Paul,  Radin 


Hi6'‘']ihi'wira‘  hiiminA'ngiresga'iiAnk’u“^ 

Our  father  what  does  he  sit  on,  it  seems 


hi'pcresjin  A'nk^e ; 

he  came  to,  he  knew; 

'gi®  isja'niali6'’'j§ ® ni'kie;^  e'gi  ke  s’i'  wewi'ni;®  liAnke/®  wajA“'nijA° 

rnd  tears  flowed  he  wept;  aiid  not  long  he  thought  not  anything 


of  it; 


nin'genA'ngEnije.“ 


hajani'je;'®  hAnke'®  wajA°'nijA“, ® ke'®  wajA“'nijA 

he  did  not  not  anything,  not  anything  waij  (there)  anywhere, 

see; 

Ja'gwaminA'figiresga'nAnkse  gi'ji^®  haminA'ngEiiAfika,  e'Ja  \vajai“'iA“‘® 

What  he  sat  on  it  seemed  he  sat  on  tmit  which,  there  something 

hanigu'je,  hanigu'nAiika*''  manA'ngEre e]a“  nin'gemnk^^ 

he  took  from,  lie  tO(^  tliat  which  the  earth  there  a little  piece 

wa'gi’u°'je;‘®  e'gi‘“  liominA'ngEnAflka®®  k'u°hA“lii'regi®‘  hovvahuhi'je.^® 

for  them  he  and  that  whieli  ne  sat  on  below  him  towards  he  sent  it. 

made; 


■ Ai'dna  father;  hihi'wira  1st  plural  of  possessive  pronoun  of  terms  of  relationship; i softens  toj 
when  followed  by  any  syllable. 

»,/ajru'  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronoun. 

•Contraction  for  ha-minAfik-hire' sgi-nAUk-' An;  ha  ON;  min'aflk  HE  sits;  hirS  it  seems;  -sgi  a suffix 
implying  uncertainty;  -nAhk  suffix  denoting  sitting  position;  ’tin  he  does,  auxiliary  verb  (1st  person 
ha'An,  2d  person  S'An,  3d  person  ’un). 


* hi-per(8-Ji-nAnk-i6;  A£  prefix  generally  meaning  with;  per^s  he  knows;  Ji  he  comes;  -UAnk  suffix 
denoting  sitting  position;  -id  or  -jg  temporal  suffix  denoting  present  completed  action. 

•c’lri  conjunction,  sometimes  with  the  force  of  then.  Composed  of  two  elements, — e,  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  of  3d  person;  and  -pf,  an  adverbial  suffix.  For  the  demonstrative  expressing  position 
near  the  1st  person  it  is  me'gi,  and  for  that  near  the  second  person  de'gi. 

« {h)Uja-ni-hah6n'-j6  eye-water-it  plowed  on— present  time. 

’ ya'k-ii  HE  wept— present  time. 

iwfwin  HE  knows;  ni  negative  particle  following  adverb  liAilkd'  or  kd  not,  and  always  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  stem  of  the  following  verb. 

» wajAn'nijAn  indefinite  pronoun  composed  of  wa'jAn,  something;  and  hi'jAn  one,  a.  The  n follow- 
ing the  nasalization  is  a glide. 


iohaja-ni-jd  he  sees;  negative  particle;  present  (1st  person  haia',  2d  person  haija',  3d  person  haja'). 
^^niAgd-nAhk-ni-jd  any  (thing);  sitting  position;  negative  particle;  present. 

“pi'jt  an  adverb  generally  meaning  so.  Oftener  used  as  a stop. 

••Contraction  for  wa'jAn  hi’jAn.  The  elision  of  the  h,  the  union  of  two  vowels  to  form  a diphthong, 
and  the  shifting  of  tlie  nasalization,  are  very  common  in  Winnebago;  for  example,  nAnJrhi'jAn  form 
TiainjA^n  a TREE;  form  main^jAn  A YEAR. 


"ham-^i-nAhka  to  have,  to  take  from;  ha  from  (1st  person  ha'ni,  2d  person  ha'Slni,  3d  person 
Auni ).  This  verb  is  used  also  as  one  of  the  possessive  pronouns,  gu  it  comes  in  direction  towards 
subject  OP  ACTION  (1st  person  hak'u',  igu,  gu.)-  uAn'ka,  sitting  form  of  demonstrative  pronoun  ga 
that.  Here  used  with  force  of  relative  pronoun. 


definUolirtiffie'^^  earth;  demonstrative  plural  pronoun  from  ga;  idiomatically  used  as  the  plural 
‘•e'Jo  adverb.  Probably  composed  of  demonstrative  e and  h^^a'  there 
an7nStl*objeer^'  ^ diminutive  suffix.  Sometimes  used  to  express 


^wa-gVAn-jd  plural  objective  personal  pronoun; 
ments  of  gl  that  have  to  be  carefully  distinguished, 
TO,  the  temporal  suffix,  and  the  verbal  stem. 


FOR;  HE  DID;  present  time.  There  are  four  ele- 
— the  instrumental  prefix,  the  preposition  for  or 
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Hokii'ruliujEga'jA"*^ 

He  looked  at  hia  own 


je'Ssge*^ 

let  similar 


]inA'nk46;  e'gi 

it  became;  and 


manA'iigEre 

(to)  this  earth 

ke'\vajA“'nijA“  ha^'ebEni'je*®  liusaranA'nk^e, e'gi  keglse'weni- 

nothing  appeared  upon  it  bare  it  was,  and  not  still  it 

(1.  e.,  grew) 

DAfik^e”  niaiiA'ngEre  hoi’upi'ninAiik^e;  e'gi  “n]eiegu°'hagiji“® 

■■  ■ ....  “if  this  way  I Qo 


this  earth 


turning  it  was; 

30 


gise'we  ]inai'nk]AnAga]A“,”^®  hiregi'ii. 

quiet  it  will  become,”  hethoughti 


E'gi  higi’fi“'je®‘  hominA'ilgEnafika;  e'ja  liA'‘wi'jA"^*  ru'zanA'ngii^^ 


Then  hemadeforit  that  which  he  sat  on;  there  agm.ss  he  took  and 

hi'gi’u"'je  ma“no'wahu'hije®^  jegu“'  hitl'nA'nga®^  hoku'ruliu<5ga']A” 

he  made  toward  the  earth  he  and  then  he  did  he  looked  upon  his  own 


sent 


hAfike' gise'weni'nank^e.  . . . Jigi'ja"®® ’u”'jc ’u“'6ebigi'ii*^  keliu'ngega 

not  still  it  was.  . . . Again  one  he  did  when  he  finished  the  tortoise 


him 


v>i’gl  may  begin  a sentence.  Its  force  is  that  of  a conjunction  connecting  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent sentences,  ns  distinguished  from  d'nAflgd,  which  connects  closely  related  sentences.  Tlie 
translation  and  or  then  Is  always  inadequate. 

^ ho-minAilk-nAflka;  hois  a.  nominalizing  prefix.  Nominalizotion,  however,  requires  generally  not 
only  this  prefix  or  its  related  wo,  but  also  the  suffixing  of  the  definite  article  ra  or  some  demon- 
strative, ns  in  this  case. 

«kcun’hAn-hi-re'gi  beix)W;  hi  auxiliary  or  causative  (1st  person  ha,  2d  person  ra  or  1’,  3d  person  hi)-, 
real  is  an  adverb  with  a prepositional  force  not  very  clearly  shown  in  tliis  cose  because  the  vari- 
ous elements  in  the  word  have  been  clo.scIy  united  to  form  a distinct  preposition.  In  spite  of  this 
cIo.se  union,  however,  the  auxiliary  is  regularly  conjugated  for  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  persons;  1.  e., 
kcun'hAnha'regi,  k'un'hAmyx'regi,  k'un'hAnhi'regi.  The  -re'gi  denotes  that  it  is  immediately  below  the 
subject  of  action;  re  is  n demonstrative  pronoun,  which  seems  to  denote  immediate  proximity,  and  to 
be  stronger  than  me  this  (for  the  flr.st  person).  But  its  exact  meaning  is  uncertain. 

»Ao«io'-/iH/ii-jA-AoH)a'ndverbdcnotingTowARi)S,  AWAY  FROM  subject  of  action;  hxihi'  to  send  (1st 
person  huha',  2d  person  hnra>,  3d  huhi'),  TO  send  away  prom  subject  of  action;  for  to  send  towards 
SUBJECT  OF  action,  the  verb  1st  person  reha',  2d  person  rcra',  3d  person  rehi',  is  used. 

tiho-ku-ruhxL't-gadjAn;  ho  preposition  generally  meaning  in;  ku  pronoun  referring  to  what  belongs 
to  one's  self,  either  of  one’s  own'person,  property,  or  relations.  Its  vowel  conforms  with  the  follow- 
ing vowel  (see  § 4);  ruhu't-,  ru  is  in  this  east}  either  the  Instrumental  prefix  or  part  of  the  stem.  If 
it  is  the  prefix,  its  original  meaning  with  the  mouth  has  been  entirely  lost.  A similarcase  is  found 
in  the  verb  duhu'rAg,  Su'ruhu'rAg,  nthu'rAg,  to  obtain,  to  accomplish;  ga’djAn  an  adverb  almost 


always  used  as  a stop. 

je'dsgi  an  adverb  meaning  that  kind,  that  way. 

^ha-r(pni-ji;  ha  on;  r<?P  it  pushes,  it  grows,  appears;  ni  negative  particle;  jt  present  tense. 

skin;  ia'ra  bare,  naked;  nA'ilfci^  sitting  position. 

» hAhki  or  kt  not;  gise'wi  quiet;  ni  negative  particle.  ^ 

®me  THIS  NEAR  me;  jegda'  an  adverb  meaning  thus,  indeed;  ha  causative  1st  person;  giji 

»)iTO  come;  naihk  from  tMiU',  which  becomes  lengthened  in  the  future;  -kjanc  future  particle. 
The  simple  future  particle  is  tja,  but  to  express  an  indefinite  future  the  particle  nsn  is  always  su  • 
fixed.  Without  the  uau  it  has  the  force  of  a mild  imperative.  (Cf.  also  note  43.) 

»>lst  person  ya'rt,  2d  person  hira’rt,  3d  person  hi'rt  TO  think. 
ai  hViia  TO  DO  with;  gi  for. 

safiAi'ici  weed,  grass;  -jAn  contraction  for  hi'jAn. 

saru'z  or  r»8  (1st  person  due,  2d  person  iu'nis,  3d  person  rua)  to  take;  d nA  nga,  a conjunction  con- 
nectlne  closely  related  sentences. 

>*man'na-ho’xva-huhi'-je;  na  for  ra,  the  r of  which  changes  to  v-  after  a nasalization  (see  note  22). 
aaje'g&n  hid'nAilgd  a common  connective  phrase;  hi  causative  3d  person. 

MContraction  for  jfpl!' At'jAn.  „ „ i,  -Rnth  elements  of  the 

^Contraction  of  dn’idp  to  finish  and  the  third  person  of  the  causative  hi.  Both  elements  of  the 

verbare  conjugated.  Thus  ha’dn’taM’nAn,  i'  An'tebra'nAa,  Hm'tfWnAa;  -gi'ji  is  used  here  as  a temporal 


or  I-ctnW  large  species  of  turtles; 
sessive  pronominal  ending,  used  with  terms  of  relationship,  or  for 

shown  It  is  always  used  in  indirect  addreas,  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  MR.  so  and  so.  It  . P 
pended  to  all  proper  names;  for  Instance,  ka'ndngd  eldest  bobn,  etc.  But  in  direct  address  the  go 

is  dropped. 
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JejA"' 

To  end 
46 


hige'je.^®  Hunubi'manif®  wowe'wi“hoie3ai''ia“  wagu'“zEra.^® 

hecalledhim.  Two-legged  walkers  at  the  end  of  his  thinking  he  made. 

ka.rehoa'k^AnA”^®  ma°'na  ^e'rekjAne'nA"'*®  ke'<!iu'ngEra.” 

they  are  about  the  earth  you  make  It  good  you  are  going  to  you,  tortoise.” 

Jegii'“hia'nAngama“hi“'jA"  hanigi'gije.^®  Ma“'negi']  wonaVire ' 

And  after  he  did  a knife  to  posse.ss  he  gave  On  eartli  when  he  wars 


him. 


’u"'ie  wogu“'zEra 

he  did  the  ereation 

hogi'ruK  ui  ni'J  ege' 

he  looked  for  him 


hAfike' 

not 

52 


e sge 

thus 


ho'giruKujui'ie 

at  looked  he  for  him; 


e'gi 

and 


di'ra®®  hoike'wejfi.®^ 

the  house  went  he  in. 

hu'ingi'gira  duKurH'k.'^AnA" ; 

he  sent  me  for  I have  aeeomplished; 


jige' 

again 

ji'gigu“®® 

again  then  he  took  him  back. 

“IlA“hA“®®  k'u'nika,®*  hio“tVr,i 

“Say  grandmother,  my  father  grandmother 


hAfike' 

not 

Haofi' 


There  at 

k'u'nika  wa're®“ 


wogfi“'zEra 

his  creation 


p'i“'’un62 

fix  It  aright 


work 

hu'mgigi'ra 

he  sent  me  for 


»lst  person  ya'gg,  2d  person  hi'rage,  3d  person  hi'gi,  to  call. 

^Contraction  for  htt-n&n'p-hima'ni  leq-two-he  walks  with.  As  it  has  no  nominolizlng  prefix, 
correctly  rendered,  it  ought  to  read  the  two-legs-to  walk  with.  It  is  used  here  idiomatically  a-s  a 
noun.  The  verb  is  1st  person  hl'mani,  2d  person  hima'Hni,  3d  person  hima'ni. 

is  a nominalizing  prefix  probably  composed  of  wa  indefinite  pronoun  and  ho.  It  is  used  far 
less  frequently  than  ho.  jejain'ja  is  a contraction  lotjejAn'  to  end  and  i'ja  there,  with  preposi- 
tional force. 

«wa  indefinite  pronoun;  ghnz  or  g(ma  (1st  person  ha'gCns,  2d  person  ra'gAng,  3d  person  gilns)  to 
CREATE;  the  article  -ra  has  the  force  of  a relative  pronoun  here. 

«lst  person  haid'reho,  2d  person  rakd'reho,  3d  person  kd'reho,  to  re  ready,  to  be  about-  Ak  or  Ailk 
3d  person  singular  of  suffix  denoting  walking  or  lying.  (1st  person  -mAilk,  2d  person  ia'wAHk,Zd 
person -A fit);  -iA  is  a suffix  of  uncertain  meaning  that  never  appears  alone,  but  is  always  followed 

bj  iiAn.  It  is  generally  suffixed  to  the  elements  denoting  SITTING  and  LYING  or  walking  Indeed  I 

know  of  no  instance  where  -run  is  directly  suffixed  to  the  above  forms  of  the  verbs,  -U  being  always 
Inserted  before  it.  It  mvLst  not  be  confused  with  ie,  from  which  in  actual  conversation  it  can  hardlv 
DC  distinguished.  ~UAn  ig  a suffix  denoting  general  indefinite  action. 

■«  From  p'in  good,  to  be  good,  and  i’fln  2d  person  singular  of  auxiliary  ’tin  (see  note  3). 

«^om  irregular  verb,  1st  person  de,  2d  person  i&re,  3d  person  re,  to  go;  ija  future;  -ne  a suffix 
of  the  same  nature  as  iA,  neverappearing  alone,  but  always  followed  by  -nA»;  it  is  generally  suf- 
fixed  to  verbs  m the  standing  form.  ^ 

Forlhi. 

P..P1.  wlU,  wh.„ 

pre^sitlonal  force  of  with,  possessing;  gi'gi  an  auxiliary  verb  (1st  person  ha'gigi 
2d  person  ro  gigi  3d  person  gi'gi)  to  make,  with  the  idea  of  some  force  being  used  in  the  action  ’ 

» Contraction  for  man.ra-lgi-Ji-gi'Ji  earth-the-here-he  came-when;  -c'jifis  an  adverb  here  used 
in  a prepositional  sense;  for  ji  see  note  4.  ’ “ 

»^is  means  literally  something  terrifying  (from  naMire  to  be  scared) 

«fio-  preposition, n;  gi-  preposition  for.  The  demonstrative  e Is  occasionally  used  for  the  3d  person 
singular  when  it  is  to  be  expressed,  -ni  negative  particle. 

“Regular  adverb,  meaning  therefore  thus,  on  that  account. 

**  Contraction  for  and  higdn'  then. 

^ku  reflexive  (see  note  23). 

“Adverbial  expression;  ha  in  composition  often  means  at. 

“it  (1st  person  ha'ti,  2d  person  ra'ii,  3d  person  in  to  t ivu  rt  j 

wi‘th'LT7elidTdlfe1’rS3rTml^^  "be""  ^ 

the  verb  is  ki'wi.  ^ ho'giki'wi.  The  stem  of 

“Used  in  the  sense  of  halloo,  say,  and  often  simply  to  begin  a narrative 

p.oS™,™  fnS™  “ ••  "’•I-  •"*  ~ 

44877°— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 61 
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hana"'d  duKuru'ki5AnA°  ua'nkf5igo-i“'iia hidegwaha'ra®^  hiuni'wahara 

all  I have  accomplished  it  their  life  ' my  uncles  my  aunts 

wiakaraki'sge®®  ’uinek]ane'iiA“.” — “E'gi  du"sga'no  jasgera'iiAiiga 

the  same  as  myself  tiiey  will  be.”—  “And  grandson  how  did  you 

hidegwa'ifiga  ua'nk5igo-i“'na®®  wiraki'sge  jasge'kjeje"  ke'jesga'- 

my  uncles  their  life  " make  just  ns  you  how  could  you  it  is  not 

',n'  n-nn'sge®® 

' tfiat  is  so 


ninA“  hio“']ihiwi'ra  jegu°'  gii“'.sge‘'»  jegu'iiA"  liAiike'  jegu“'- 

thatway  our  father  indeed  he  created  (them)  that  is  so  (but)  not  he  made 


; way 

higi'’® 

it  tuus 


p'ini'iiA“.”” — “K'unika'ga  wajA"'  wahigu'ni,”  esge”  hAiike' 

^^couldhe.”—  ‘‘Grandmother  something  to  them  she  for  not 

must  be, 

gip'i'nige  wanAfiku'ni^^  t’e'wagigi'ra.”^®  HiraiiA'nk^e.  “HAnka'a’® 

like  it  does  she  is  saying  that  I lulled  them.”  He  thought.  “No,  no, 

she 

<5ii“^ga'no,  hAnke'ie  je'esge  ya're  wahaninA'nk^AnA“,”  <5u“^ga'rio 

grandson,  not  that  way  am  I am  I saying,  grandson 

thinking 

hi6“']ihi'wira  ro'ra  hAko°'na”  hi“gu“'s§AnA"’»  wa'rud®"  hi'kiru'jis 

our  father  bodies  the  falling  he  made  me  eating  to  fall  short 


8oa 


(to  die) 
82 


k'inekjo'nA”®^  hego'pni, 
they  would  make  one  because  of  that, 
another 


e'sge  hoko“'na  dfi“wahi'ge«®  wa’u'nA°. 

there-  death"  for  them  to  nave  he  made, 

fore 


«*tra  flifc  means  male  human  being;  cm /lM£'k  is  generic  name  for  ho.man  beings,  and  secondarily 
for  Indians,  (ft)o-in'tia  is  the  nominalized  form  of  the  verb  1st  person  a'f",  2d  person  ra'fn,  3d  per- 
son f«,  to  act,  to  live. 

« Afde'fc  uncle;  -waha'rd  1st  person  plural  of  po.ssessive  pronoun,  used  for  terms  of  relationship. 
“Contraction  for  wa-ya-ka'ra-H’sgi;  indefinite  pronoun;  kara  reflexive-possessive;  1st  person 
yaki'sgi,  2d  person  hi’rdki'sgi,  3d  person  hiki'sgi. 

“See  note  63.  , , ^ , , 

‘Tja'tgd  HOw;  Ifcjt!  future;  -jt  interrogative  particle.  Tlie  whole  expression  has  acquired  a force  in 

ordinary  usage  which  makes  it  practically  an  exclamation. 

Kje'igi  ha'nina  that  is  not  my  way;  Ao'nina  is  a posses.slve  pronoun. 

^gdns  HE  CREATED;  -g^  a causal  suffix,  because,  for  that  reason. 

10 An  expression  similar  to  jeg&^' hid' nAfiga;  gi  has  adverbial  force. 

Iip'fn  TO  BE  GOOD  is  often  used  asan  auxiliary  verb  with  the  force  of  to  be  able,  can. 
i«This  means  she  must  be  related  to  them;  wa  plural  objective  personal  pronoun  3d  pe^n;  -Ai 
causative.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  causative  is  really  an  auxiliary  verb  and  is  ofter 
used  as  such,  -gu'ni  a temporal  suffix  implying  a probability  that  is  almost  a certainty.  The  othei 
suffix  denoting  probability,  -igu'ni,  has  no  element  of  certainty  in  its  meaning. 

^*we  SHE  SAYS  changes  to  wa  after  a negative.  The  verb  is  irregular,  1st  person  it  , ^ 

hUe',  3d  person  he.  The  A of  Ae  is  always  omitted.  The  w preceding  o indicates  that  the  subjec 
of  the  principal  verb  and  of  « is  the  same.  If  they  had  been  different,  the  a would  have  remainec 
unchanged;  nafite'mlsa  contraction  for  vAfikgu'ni,  the  suffix  denoting 
suffix  denoting  probability.  JCWnika  does  not  actually  say  the  above  words,  but  the 
seems  so  true  to  WaijiHge'ga,  that  it  almost  amounts  to  a certainty,  and  therefore  -gu  ni  is  used  in.  te 

°^»*Cdead;  wa  them;  hagi'gi  I did  (see  note  48);  -ro  that  (see  note  46);  1st  person  t’e'/m,  2d  persoi 

f’e'ra,  3d  person  t'e'hi,  to  kill. 
i»  The  short  e is  changed  to  d on  account  of  emphasis, 
n See  notes  74  and  43. 

n 1st  person  ha'k6nn(,  2d  person  ha'rakdn'rH,  3d  person  hakdn'ipt,  to  fall. 

«Ain  me;  j/dnsTO  make;  ianan  (see  note  43).  . • j « 

“1st  person  du't,  2d  person  iu'rut,  3d  person  rut,  to  eat.  The  wa  is  indefinite. 

BOaiBt  person  hi'HkiruJis,  2d  person  hi'niflkl'rujis,  3d  person  hmi'ruj is.  m’k-ln  3i 

BiGoes  with  the  preceding  verb,  k'tn  auxiliary  verb  (from  1st  person  ha'k  fn,  pe^on  ra  U . 3 
person  k'ir,,  to  do,  to  make;  nd,  i'Hd,  rd,  i'rd,  suffix  used  to  Indicate  3d  pemon  plura  o a^mos  al 
verbs.  It  is  really  an  auxiliary  verb.  For  nan  see  note  43.  When  suffixed  to  future,  it  makes 
latter  more  indefinite. 

or  hegd'jini  conjunction.  The  latter  form  is  rarely 
many,  really  an  adverb;  wahV-  he  made  them;  causal  suffix. 
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ManA'iigEre  hakinikine'kjonege'iini.®^  Wa’u'nA“®^  hot’e'®®  du"\vahiVi,” 
The  earth  crowded  they  would  not  make  one  He  made  a place  to  for  them  to  have.” 
another.  ' die 

E'gi  hisge'li]i“”  wa^unge'ga®®  hAfike'  gip'inina'nk^e.  “K'unika'ga 

truly  the  hare  not  he  liked  it.  “Grandmother 

e'wajo“,®““  wahige'  wakara^i'- 

this  something,  to  them  she  she  is  tak- 
must  be 


hisgS'liji"  hAfike'  gip'ininAfika'ja° 

really  and  not  like  it  she  does 


lly 

truly 


gEnAfika']A“,”‘">  hiranA'fikse.““  “Ka'a,  du''.%a'no  ke'jesgani'nA"  haga'- 

ingjheirpart,”  bethought.  “No.  no,  graiidson  it  is  not  so 

wojAngaiA‘''naijA“‘>i  nA'>dge'ra  m“degi'ja°,»»  dako'"^  hidegwa'raga 

for  a long  time  (your)  heart  a sore  one,  therefore  my  uncles  ® 

hiuniwa'raga  UAfikdigo-i“na'ji.»=  Hipdnai'reki'eiiA'*®'’  liosi’a'gErA''^ 

my  aunts  life  to  live.  i-hey  will  get  enough  their  age 

hirahi'“Kdme'k]g”®®  wagd/je.®®  “HA“hA°'  du“.'?ga'no  nA°ii'ne‘®® 

they  will  go  up  to  she  said.  “Well_  graiSson  stand  up 

hiroik6'nafik’uwina'nihek]'ane'nA“.  E'gi  hiron  i'kdnaifikianihe'- 

they  will  follow  me  thus  forever.  And  i shall  follow  you  for- 

HA“,«®  du“dga'no  hida]e'>»®  wa’uA“']ei«  UAfigErani'nA” liAfike' 

ever,  grandson  with  your  strength  do  a man  you  are,  not 


« First  H reflexive  pronoun,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  regarded  as  related-  ni  is  the 
negative  particle.  As  I have  never  found  another  instance  of  ni  appearing  without  luflki',  I assume 
that  I overheard  the  latter  word.  For  -ge'jini  see  note  82. 

“.See  notes  3 and  43. 

“Referring  to  the  Winnebago  ghost-village. 

«’hisgi'  truly;  -lljln  inten.sive  suffix. 

^wa’ijinkA  hake  (see  note  38). 

thB  1st  person  Aa£'p-f».  2d  person  rai'p'in,  3d  person  gi'p'in.  The  force  of  gi  in  verbs  that  elide  itin 
the  first  and  second  persons  is  obscure,  although  it  is  generally  the  Instrumental  prefix.  In  this  case 

llli  -T'  ” 1®  plbasing  to  me.  ni  negative  particle;  ka’jAn,  contracted  for 

-nAilk-ga'jAn  (see  notes  74  and  23). 

*•  a e demonstrative  this. 

“The  verb  IS  found  only  in  the  reflexive  form,  1st  person  wa'kara'ilk,  2d  person  wa'raka'raitk  3d 
person  waka'ram.-  wa  indefinite  pronoun;  kara  reflexive  pronoun;  -e-  is  a glidr  ’ 

..iJwLmaHn  f ® ^ to  “ being  due  to  the  presence  of  the  negative. 

"'“b  force  of  an  exclamation.  Probably  a contraction  of  haga'+wajAn+ 
heI'rt  e^b'®“ation  employed  by  women  (see  note  115);  maym.  a year,  time. 

“1st  person  hin'dek,  2d  penson  nU'dek,  3d  person  dek,  to  be  sore;  i'jAn,  hi'Un  one  a. 

Conjunction,  meaning:  in  spite  of,  notwithstanding  ' 

“See  note  12;  -jf,  concessive  conjunction  meaning  if;  .gl'ji  is  often  used  with  the  same  force 

in"  rfirpl^orisTr^^^^^^  The  .itial 

person  plural  (see  note  81).  pronoun  hm;  -iri  personal  pronoun  3d 

^ “ From  i’nk  to  be  old.  The  fact  that  it  has  the  nomlnalizing  prefix  would  indicate  that  t'ak  is  a 

ticirforTsTee  nTte^^^^^  Thrstojrfumrf  h''  Par- 

cewed  as  having  been  set.  The  .suffix -iisn  would  ha;m^She%u'tLer^^^^^^^^^^ 

ioo\  ’‘'“'■“V,  3d  person  magi',  to  mean 

general  is  -An’ji.  ^ ’ ““®<i*ate  and  general.  The  immediate  is  -i}i,  and  the 

..r,  ■»  P'”"  ■>«»- 

regularly  conjugated  1st  person  ha’nihe  2d  nprsnn  imply  repetition.  It  is 

with  -ni'he,  which  is  not  conjugated  and  annears  m person  nihe'.  It  must  not  be  confused 
no;  for  ne'„a»  see  note  43  of  had;  they 

objective  personal  pronoun  2d  person  simrular  Th«  otor« 

(A)a'nfAc  (see  note  101).  ^ **'PP^*^*^  ®*tber  as -naififc  or 

From  uAnk  man,  and  hani'uAn  to  have,  to  possess  (see  note  14). 
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rawi'gi.'®’ 

they  started. 

jagu'’u“ 


why 


haklA“ 


“HAnke'  hak]A°'bEni” 

"Not  lookback” 

weguniliirege']ini.“® 

she  said  it  he  thought. 

hagohu'ra^'* 


a']A" 


to  where  started 
115 


hak]A“bEniA“']e.”‘®'’  Hogigi'fili 

look  back.”  Around 

^ia'ka*®*  k'unika'ga 

slie  said  grandmotlier 

dowe'Kjtntnk  hoiradge'ja 

Just  a little  to  the  left 

horiilionujike'reje.  “(5u“sga'no, 

It  caved  in  instantaneously.  “ Grandson,  ... 

niga']A“  waiA“'iiukAnA“"®  hanika'rajinli]ifiga']A“.“^  Cu“sga'no, 

you  are  (but)  something  great  I had  encouraged  you  much.  Grandson, 

cleere'4ge“®  hAfike'  karu's“®  duliurugni'nA”  hokona'janc.” 

this  even  not  take  it  back  I can  tliese  falling.” 

Hot’a']6“nS.  waga'kde^*‘  ai'renA°.‘”  Hogigi'nK  harai'regi‘^^ 

The  deaths  she  meant  it  is  said. 


look  kacJ  ^e  dfld) 

hagagasgo]A'fiK]i“ 

oh,  my!  oh,  myl 


UA'ngEra 


a man 


pejide'jEra; 

Uie  edge  of  the  fire; 


hogi'we 

that  way 


Around 

wa’u-ine'je 

they  went 


they  went 

ai'reiiA°. 

they  say. 


looFrom  ha’kja  back,  andjAnp  To  look;  ni  negative  particle;  imperative. 

wra  for  rg,  which  changes  in  the  plural;  from  verb  to  go;  -wi  is  the  sign  of  the  plural,  but  is 
rarely  used  for  the  3d  person.  The  usual  form  would  have  been  ra'irg. 

insist  person  ha'H,  2d  person  ra'H,  3d  person  4£,  TO  SAY,  TO  call  out;  -aka  or  -A'nka  is  the  walking 
or  lying  form  3d  person  singular. 

I®  Interrogative  pronoun. 

nnSee  notes  74  and  82. 

Ill  to'we  IN  front;  -flji"  intensive  particle;  -nlHk  diminutive. 

lU/lotra'il/dLEFl;  C'JttTHERF,. 

luAojf  or  hakja’  in  back;  hohu'ra  to  comf.  fro.m  (nominalized). 

iHlst  person  hvmtt'hOnAn  (for  fto'+/«"tiHfldnA>i),  2d  person  honi'VuhdnAn,  3d  person  ho'ruUdnAn, 
meaning  to  fall  in,  Uke  the  bank  of  a river;  -aji-  a particle  meaning  i.mmediatelv,  in  the  twin- 
kling OF  AN  eye;  -ke'rS  an  auxiliary  verb,  never  appearing  independently. 

116  An  exclamation  of  a woman. 

MrukA'nAn  adjective,  great,  mighty. 

117/iaprepo.sition;  ni  objective  personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular;  kara  reflexive-possessive  pro- 
noun, used  because  the  hare  is  related  to  K'unika'ga;  jin  stem  of  verb  to  encourage;  -lUf"  intensive; 
■ga'jAn  a atop. 

ii*(it!'4  demonstrative  of  1st  person;  -refigi  even;  for  -re  see  note  21. 


ii>  See  note  23.  . 

^'“hAkdn'na  the  falling;  j&'ng  standing  singular  form  of  demonstrative  de. 

HI  From  wage'  to  mean,  and  a'kii  walking  form  of  verb  3d  singular. 

iHFrom  he  to  say.  The  e changes  to  o in  the  plural;  i'ri  3d  person  plural.  Is  always  used  os 
quotative  in  sense  of  it  is  said. 
usre  TO  go  (see  note  107) ; -gi  when. 

i«ned  fire;  (5ei  THE  EDGE.  . a 

i»  Used  as  an  adverb,  but  really  a verb;  1st  person  wa'giwi,  2d  person  hora'giwd,  3d  person  ho  giwg, 


TO  GO  ABOUND  AND  AROUND. 


[Free  Translation] 

As  our  father  came  to  consciousness,  he  thought  of  the  (substance) 
he  was  sitting  on.  His  tears  flowed  and  he  cried,  (but  not  long  did  he 
think  of  it).  He  saw  nothing.  Indeed,  nothing  was  there  anyw  heie. 
He  took  something  of  the  substance  he  was  sitting  on,  and  made  a 
little  piece  of  earth  for  them  (our  ancestors),  and  from  the  place  on 
which  he  sat  (he)  cast  it  down  below.  Then  he  looked  at  what  he  had 
made,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  become  very  similar  to  our  earth lint 
nothing  grew  upon  it;  bare  it  was,  and  not  quiet,  but  revoh  ing. 
shall  I make  it  become  quiet?”  he  (Earth-Maker)  thought.  Them 
(from  what  he  was  sitting  on)  he  took  some  grass  and  cast  it  toward! 
the  earth;  and  he  looked  upon  what  he  had  made,  but  it  was  not  quiet. 
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. . . Again  he  made  a man;  and  when  he  had  finished  him,  he  called 
him  Tortoise.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  thinking  (i.  e.,  when  he  had 
come  to  consciousness)  he  had  made  the  two-legged  walkers  (human 
beings).  (Then  he  spoke  to  him  thus:  “The  evil  spirits)  are  about  to 
destro}'^  (my  creation),  and  you,  Tortoise,  are  being  sent  to  bring  order 
into  earthly  things  again.”  Then  (Earth-Maker)  gave  him  a knife. 
When  he  came  on  earth,  he  began  to  make  war,  and  did  not  look  after 
the  creation  (of  Earth- Maker);  indeed,  he  did  not  look  after  it;  so  (Earth- 
Maker)  took  him  back.  . . . There  he  (the  Hare)  went  into  the  house. 
“Say,  grandmother,  the  work  my  father  sent  me  to  do  1 have  now 
accomplished;  his  creation  1 have  fixed  for  him,  and  (all  that  1 was 
sent  out  for)  I have  accomplished.  The  lives  of  my  uncles  and  my 
aunts  (human  beings)  will  be  like  mine  (i.  e.,  immortal).”  (Then  the 
grandmother  answered,)  “Grandson,  how  did  you  make  the  lives  of 
your  uncles  and  your  aunts  like  your  own,  for  how  could  you  do  some- 
thing in  a way  our  father  had  not  (intended)  it  to  be?  He  could  not 
create  them  thus.” — “My  grandmother  must  be  related  to  them  (those 
1 have  killed);  she  does  not  like  what  I have  done,  for  she  is  saying 
that  1 killed  them  (the  evil  spirits).”  The  Hare  thought  to  himself. 
“No,  grandson,  I am  not  thinking  of  that,  I am  saying  that  our 
father  made  death,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a dearth  of  food  on  earth 
for  all,  so  death  he  made  to  prevent  their  overcrowding  each  other. 
He  also  made  a spirit- world  (in  which  they  were  to  live  after  death).” 
But  the  Hare  did  not  like  what  she  said.  “Surely,”  he  thought  to 
himself,  “grandmother  (does  not  like  it);  she  must  be  related  to  the 
(evil  spirits),  for  she  is  taking  their  part.” — “No,  no,  grandson,  it 
is  not  so;  but  as  you  have  been  sore  at  heart  for  a long  time,  (to 
appease  you)  your  uncles  and  aunts  will  obtain  a sufficient  number  of 
years,  and  they  will  attain  to  old  age.”  (Thus  she  spoke:)  ^‘Now, 
grandson,  stand  up,  (you)  they  will  follow  me  forever,  and  I shall 
follow  you  forevei”  so  try,  grandson,  to  do  (what  I tell  you)  with  all 
your  power;  and  (remember)  that  you  are  a man.  Do  not  look  back 
aftei  3mu  have  started.”  Then  they  started  to  go  around  (this  earth). 
“Do  not  look  back,”  she  said.  (Thought  the  Hare,)  “(I  wonder)  why 
she  said  it ! ” And  then  he  turned  just  the  least  little  bit  to  the  left ; 
and  as  he  looked  back  toward  the  place  from  which  he  had  started, 
everything  caved  in  (instantaneously).  “ Oh,  my!  oh,  my!”  (exclaimed 
the  grandmother),  “grandson,  a man  you  are,  but  I thought  you  were 
a great  man,  so  I greatly  encouraged  you.  Now,  grandson,  even  (if 
I wished  to),  1 could  not  prevent  death.”  This,  it  is  said,  she  meant. 
Around  the  earth  they  went  to  the  edge  of  the  fire  (that  eneircles  the 
earth);  that  way  they  ivent,  it  is  said. 
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ESKIMO 


By  William  Thalbitzer 


§ 1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  Eskimo  language  is  spoken  by  hardly  forty  thousand  individ- 
uals, who  live  in  small  groups  on  the  northernmost  shores  of  America, 
from  Alaska  to  East  Greenland.  Their  territory  extends  south  of 
Bering  sea  and  includes  the  easternmost  point  of  Asia.  Since  the 
main  groups  have  been  separated  for  at  least  six  hundred  years, ^ more 
likely  for  a thousand  years  or  longer,  it  is  but  natural  that  their  lan- 
guage should  have  split  up  into  a number  of  dialects.  It  becomes  evi- 


dent, from  a comparison  of  these  widespread  dialects^  as  recorded  by 
different  authorities,  that  their  differentiation  has  dev’eloped  largely 
through  phonetic  and  sematological  changes,  and  onl}'^  to  a slight 
degree  through  intercourse  with  Indians.  The  dialectic  differences 
aie  important,  although  not  so  extensive  as  to  obscure  the  identity  of 
the  Eskimo  languages  of  Alaska  and  of  Greenland.  We  even  find 
dialectic  deviations  from  fiord  to  fiord.  Nowadays  an  East  Green- 
lander does  not  understand  a West  Greenlander  until  both  have 
become  accustomed  to  each  other’s  speech;  and  the  Greenlander  has 
to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  of  the  Baffin-land  Eskimo  to 


carry  on  conversation  with  him.^  The  dialects  of  western  Alaska 
difier  fundamentally  from  the  Greenland  dialects,  about  as  much  as 
English  and  German  or  English  and  French  differ  from  each  other. 
Owing  to  lack  of  material,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  draw  safe  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  historical  relations  of  these  dialects  as  regards 


f present  Central  and  South  Greenlanders  (the  KalaaLLil  tribe)  appeared  in 

before  that  time  from  th  separated  more  than  a hundred  years 

aI/o  ® ^ ° on  the  opposite  shores  of  Davis  strait  (G.  Storm  Monumenta 

hUlonca  Norvegix,  76,  205;  Tlialbitzor  III,  1U-H2  and  IV  208)  Monumeitta 

mJe”’  “Eskimo  Tribes'-  {Meddelcher  om  Gvonland,  XI,  1887-91),  was  the  first  to  under 

.This  181-^89  (Piio-ietic  diflerentiaiions  in  tU  I^kimo  diLfct^) 

land  See*^hm  ^ tr  opportunity  to  meet  with  some  Eskimos  of  Baflin 

a d.  See  Atuagagdliulit  (the  Greenlandic  perlodieal).  No.  1,  pp.  2-3  (Godthaab,  1861). 
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their  common  origin.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  some  of  the 
main  lines  of  dialectic  differentiation. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  dialects  there  are.  In  Greenland  at  least 
five  may  be  distinguished,  three  of  which  (those  of  Upernavik,  Disco 
bay,  and  Ammassalik)  have  been  closely  examined  by  me.‘  In  this 
sketch  I shall  describe  the  dialect  of  the  largest  two  fiords  of  West 
Greenland, — that  of  Disco  bay  (69°-70°  N.  lat.)  and  of  the  neighboring 
Oommannaq  fiord  (70°-71°  N.).  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that 
that  dialect  is  more  t3'^pical  than  any  of  the  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dialects  of  western  Alaska  differ 
essentially  from  the  Eskimo  dialect  which  is  spoken  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  river,  yet  these  dialects  have  certain  peculiarities  in 
common  which  show  that  genetically  they  belong  together.  We  may 
speak  of  a western  Eskimo  group  of  dialects,  comprising  the  many 
different  dialects  of  Kadiak  island,  Bristol  bay,  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  river,  Noi’ton  sound  and  Kotzebue  sound.  Point  Barrow,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  as  opposed  to  the  eastern  Eskimo 
group  of  dialects;  namely,  those  of  Labrador,  Baffin  land,  and  Green- 
land. Within  the  eastern  Eskimo  branch  I have  presumed  a closer 
relationship  to  exist  between  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Central  or 
South  Greenland  (from  about  63'=’  to  66°  N.  lat.  on  the  western  coast) 
than  between  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  group.  ^ The  latter  com- 
prises the  four  northernmost  dialects,  which  are  now  widespread,  but 
which  perhaps  less  than  a thousand  years  ago  were  still  a unit,  the 
dialects  of  Baffin  land.  Smith  sound,  Upernavik,  and  Ammassalik 
(East  Greenland).  It  is  probable  that  these  Eskimo  reached  the  shores 
of  Davis  strait  at  a later  period  than  the  Labrador  and  South  Green- 
land Eskimo.  Finally,  I shall  only  touch  on  the  group  of  dialects 
that  are  spoken  on  the  western  shores  of  Hudson  bay,  Southampton 
island,  Melville  and  Boothia  peninsulas,  and  in  part  of  Baffin  land, 
properly  the  central  dialects.  It  remains  undecided  as  yet  with  which 
group  these  dialects  must  be  classed. 

It  is  fitting  to  add  here  that  I feel  indebted  to  Professor  Franz  Boas 
for  his  kind  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  revision  and  finishing  of  this 


grammar. 


iThe  Danish  Commission  for  the  Direction  of  Geological  and  Geographical  Explorations  in  Green- 
land arranged  for  two  investigations  of  the  Eskimo  language  in  Greenland.-lirst  in  in  \\m 

Greenland  (see  Meddclelser  om  Griinland,  XXXI,  Copenhagen,  1904),  and  again,  in  1905-06,  in  East 

Greenland. 

nThalbltzer  I,  237,  260,  262-266. 
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The  abbreviations  Al.,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  .stand  throughout  for  Alaska, 

Greenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzie  river,  respectively. 

Authorities  have  been  quoted  as  follows: 

L.  Adam,  5®  Congres  International  des  Americanistes,  Compte- 
Rendu.  Copenhague  1884. 

F.  Barnum,  Grammatical  Fundamentals  of  the  Innuit  Language  . . . 
of  the  Western  Coast  of  Alaska.  London  1901. 

F.  Boas,  I.  The  Central  Eskimo  (6th  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethnol. 
Smithson.  Inst.).  Washington  1888. 

F.  Boas,  II.  The  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and  Hudson  Ba}'^  (Bull. 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XV).  New  York  1901  and  1907. 

F.  Boas  and  H.  Rink,  HI.  Eskimo  Tales  and  Songs,  in  Journal  of 
Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  II,  1889,  123-131. 

F.  Boas,  IV-V.  Eskimo  Tales  and  Songs,  in  Journal  of  Amer.  Folk- 
Lore,  vol.  VII,  1894,  and  X,  1897. 

F.  Boas,  VI.  Der  Eskimo-Dialekt  des  Cumberland-Sundes  (Mitteil. 
anthropol.  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  vol.  XXIV,  1894), 

F.  Boas,  VII.  “Language,”  in  Handbook  of  American  Indians 
(Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  30,  I,  757-759).  Wa.sh- 
ington,  1907. 

T.  Bourquin,  Grammatik  der  Eskimo-Sprache  ...  an  der  Labra- 
dorkiiste.  London  1891. 

P.  Egede,  Dictionarium  GrOnlandico-Danico-Latinum.  Hafnise  1750. 

P.  Egede,  Grammatica  Gronlandica  Danico-Latina.  Havnite  1760. 

F.  Erdmann,  Eskimoisches  Worterbuch  ...  in  Labrador.  Budissin  1864. 

0.  Fabricius,  Forsogtil  en  forbedret  Gronlandsk  Grammatica.  Kjoben- 
havn  1791.  2 ed.  1801. 

O.  Fabricius,  Den  Gronlandske  Ordbog  forbedret  og  forpget.  Kjoben- 
havn  1804. 

V,  Henry,  Esquisse  d’une  grammaire  de  la  langue  Innok.  Paris  1878. 

S.  Kleinscbmidt ; I.  Grammatik  der  gronlilndischen  Sprache.  Berlin  1851. 

S.  Kleinscbmidt:  11.  Den  gronlandske  Ordbog,  udg.  ved  H.  F.  Jor- 
gensen, Kobenhavn  1871. 

A.  L.  Kroeber : I.  The  Eskimo  of  Smith  Sound  (Bull.  Amer.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.  vol.  XII).  New  York  1899. 

A.  L.  Kroeber : H-HI.  Tales  of  the  Smith  Sound  Eskimo  (Journ. 
Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  XII).  1899. 

E.  Petitot,  Vocabulaire  Franv-ais-Esquimau,  dialecte  des  Tchiglit  des 
benches  du  Mackenzie  et  de  I’Anderson  . . . prdcede  de  notes 
grammaticales.  Paris  1876. 

C.  Rasmussen,  Gronlandsk  Sproglmre.  Kjobenhavn  1888. 

P.  H.  Ray,  Report  of  the  International  Polar  Flxpedition  to  Point 
Barrow.  Washington  1885. 

H.  Rink:  I.  The  Eskimo  Language,  etc.  (The  Eskimo  Tribes  I.  in 
Meddelelser  om  Gr0nland  XI).  Copenhagen  1887. 
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H.  Rink;  II.  Comparative  Vocabulary  (The  Eskimo  Tribes  II,  ibid. 
Supplement).  Copenhagen  1891. 

A.  Schultze,  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Eskimo  Language 
(Alaska,  Kuskoquim  District).  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1894. 

Schultz-Lorentzen,  Kalatdlit  okausinik  okausilerissutit  (Greenland 
grammar).  Nungme  1904. 

W.  Thalbitzer : I.  A phonetical  study  of  the  Eskimo  language,  based 
on  observations  made  on  a journey  in  North  Greenland  (Meddelelser 
om  Grpnland,  vol.  XXXI).  Copenhagen  1904. 

W.  Thalbitzer:  II.  Studiet  af  et  primitivt  sprog  (F0rh.  vid  6.  nord. 
filologmOtet,  Uppsala  1902).  Upp.sala  1903. 

W.  Thalbitzer:  III.  Eskimo  dialects  and  wanderings  (XIV  Ameri- 
kantsten-Kongress  1904).  Stuttgart  1906. 

W.  Thalbitzer:  IV.  Ski’ajlingerne  i Markland  og  Gronland,  deres 
Sprog  og  Nationalitet  (Kgl.  danske  Videnskabernes  Selskabs  For- 
handlinger,  Oversigt  1905).  Kpbenhavn  1905.  ' 

W.  Thalbitzer : V.  The  Eskimo  Numerals  (Journal  de  la  Socidtd  Finno- 
ougrienne  XXV).  Helsingfors  1908. 

C.  Uhlenbeck : Ontwerp  van  eene  vergelijkende  vormleer  der  Eski- 
motalen.  Amsterdam  1907. 

Wells  and  Kelly,  English-Eskimo  and  Eskimo  English  Vocabularies. 
Bureau  of  Education.  Washington  1890. 


PHONETICS  (M  2-12) 

§ 2.  Sounds  and  Sound-Symbols 

Following  is  the  sj’stem  of  sounds,  or  phones,  of  the  dialect  of 
Disco  bay.  West  Greenland,  symbolized  by  phonetic  symbols: 


CONSONANTS 

Blliibial  Dental 

Stopped  consonants  . . . \ ^ 

j m n 

Open  consonants  (fricatives)  . 


J I j 

I F L s S 


Velar  Uvular 

k q voiceless 

V y W voiced 

g r [ji]  ^'oiced 

X voiceless 


Normal 

Closed  vowels  . . 

Semi-closed  . . . 

Semi-operi  . . . 

Open 

§2 


VOWELS 


i u u 

I Y U 

e 0 

9 

d 

d 

a 


U ularized,  being  followed  by  r,  s,  q,  or  Q. 


E 


0 


a 


3 


0 
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The  majority  of  the  symbols  here  used  are  in  accordance  with  the 
signs  employed  by  the  Association  phonetique  internationale.-  I prefer 
the  simple  r instead  of  the  and  w instead  of  b of  the  Association, 
that  the  Eskimo  words  msi}^  not  look  more  dithcult  than  necessary; 
nevertheless,  r and  w in  the  Eskimo  language  mean  something  very 
different  from  the  English  r and  w.  The  same  is  true  of  my  signs  for 
the  s-  and  a-  sounds,  and,  of  course,  of  all  the  uvularized  vowels,  all 
of  which  only  in  part  agree  with  sounds  of  any  other  language  that 
I know  of. 


: indicates  length  of  the  preceding  vowel  or  consonant;  e.  g.,  a;  = aa 
or  a;  m:—mm  or  m. 

I prefer  in  ordinary  orthography  to  double  the  sign  to  indicate 
length  of  sound:  thus,  aa,  mm,  ss,  etc.  A single  consonant  is 
always  to  be  considered  short. 

' stands  before  the  stressed  syllable  of  a word.  Degrees  of  stress  are 
indicated  thus:  'a,  strong  stress;  "a,  very  strong  stress;  or 
a,  weak  stress. 

~ indicates  nasalization:  a,  q,  f. 

*,  “ mean  glides  of  the  preceding  vowel:  a*  [a“]  or  [ai\,  a“  [a’]  or  [au], 
’■  mean  labialization  and  uvularization. 

Following  is  a detailed  description  of  these  sounds: 

A uvularized  a,  or  followed  by  a uvular,  in  my  ordinary*  transcription 
ar,  or  pronounced  with  the  soft  palate  (the  velum)  strained 
and  lifted.  It  is  like  a in  English  far,  followed  by  the  Eskimo 
fricative  ?'  (or  j);  see  under  ?\ 

ArssAq  a ball 

a as  in  French  ame,  patte  (rarely  like  French  pIte,  pas,  or  English 
father). 

Arnaa  his  woman,  mother 
ataa  beneath  it 


d about  as  in  man;  a short  a modified  by  closed  consonants  and  point- 
consonants  (or  dentals)  (Sweet,  “A  Primer  of  Phonetics,”  §§50 
and  190). 

qilah  sky 
nanuq  bear 
pimmdt  as  he  came 


Cf  principes  de  I'Association  phondtique  internationale.- 

U.  Paul  Passy,  Petite  Phondtique  compartSe  (Leipsic  et  Berlin,  1906) 

> In  my  ordinary  transcription  I have  tried  to  avoid  diacritical  marks. 
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vieerqdf,  children 
adppaa  his  companion 

a about  like  the  vowels  in  French  lait,  German  denn;  between  f and 
d of  the  Association  phonetique  internationale  (Passy,  “Petite 
phon^tique  comparee,”  §§  241  and  248;  Jespersen,  “Lehrbuch 
der  Phonetik,”  §§  152  and  156),  rather  wide  than  nari-ow. 

amdt  [Arn:dt^  plural  of  arnaq  woman 
'ndtPeq  a seal 
I'isi'dnne  but 

c stopped  front  palatal,  voiceless  (Passy,  1.  c.,  § 187;  Jespersen, 
1.  c.,  §§  118  and  168);  in  ordinary  transcription  tj  ov  kj.  Com- 
mon in  some  Eskimo  dialects;  for  instance,  Mackenzie  river, 
tpitamat  \citamai]  four;  also  in  the  dialects  of  Upernavik  and 
Ammassalik  in  Greenland.  (Thalbitzer  I,  90,  190-191,  209, 
221,  259.)  ? is  the  same  sound  very  far  forward. 
g as  in  German  icn. 

ixxia  [^p.■^a]  his  throat  (see  under  x). 

0 see  after  o. 

e more  closed  than  e in  French  ete,  and  a little  more  forward.  When 
it  is  used  long,  it  sounds  about  like  a long  i. 

qaane  over  it,  on  its  surface 
neesaq  {ni:sAq^  a porpoise 

The  “European”  e,  as  in  German  see,  may,  however,  occasionally 
be  heal’d.  Notice  the  different  pronunciations  of  my  pure, 
and  eer  which  1 use  in  my  ordinary  transcription  for  Esr.  The 
first  sound  is  about  like  a long  /;  the  latter,  rather  like  d. 

E=e,  uvularized  «(cf.  a and  r). 
emeq  {srn.'Eq^  son 

meeraq  {mE:rAq\  child,  plural  meerqdt  \niE:rqdt\ 
e=e  uvularized,  farther  back  than  £,  and  .sometimes  like  d (Thal- 
bitzer I,  107,  109)  on  account  of  the  rounding  of  the  innermost 
part  of  the  mouth. 
peerpoq  \p^:rpO(i\  it  is  free,  it  is  off 
3=9  uvularized,  short  mid-vowel. 

F bilabial  fricative. 

sarFaq  \sArF:Aq\  a current  (Central  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador) 

is  a 7 articulated  as  deep  in  the  mouth  as  a voiced.  It  is  usually 
symbolized  as  g in  North  German  regen,  bogen,  and  in  Danish 
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DAGE,  viGE.  Central  and  South  Greenland,  East  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Mackenzie  river,  g occurs  rarely  in  the  northern  part 
of  West  Greenland  instead  of  y.  The  corresponding  voiceless 
sound  is  x or  partly  g. 

iga  (South  Greenland),  iya  (North  Greenland),  a pot 
h is  heard  sometimes  in  interjections. 
i high  narrow  vowel  (Bell  and  Sweet),  as  in  French  fini. 

ittaq  many  years  ago 
ihLit  thou 

/ between  i and  6,  especiallj'  before  w,  ???,  y. 

inaa  [ma.-]  its  (the  bird’s)  nest 
j like  y in  yard,  or  likey  in  German  ja. 
ajaa  his  aunt 
pujoq  smoke 

q^  u,  and  n are  uvular  consonants,  so  called  because  they  are  articu- 
lated at  the  uvula.  The  posterior  part  of  the  velum  and  the 
root  of  the  tongue  are  drawn  back  and  up  toward  the  back  of 
the  fauces,  whereby  the  space  in  that  part  of  the  mouth  seems 
to  become  larger,  j is  a stopped  voiceless  consonant  (tenuis), 
probably  identical  with  the  qof  of  the  Arab  (Passy,  l.c.,  §189). 

qaqqaq  [qAq:Aq'\  mountain 
arqa  \Aq;a\  his  name 
erqaane  [Eqa:ne\  in  the  vicinit}’- 

k as  in  French  cas  without  aspiration;  only  befoi-e  ^,  e,  and  u,  it  may 
be  heard  aspirated. 

kaapoq  he  is  hungry  (pronounce  k like  voiceless  y),  but 
keewaa  it  bit  him  (more  like  [kge;wa:]) 

I and  L are  articulated  nearly  alike,  .bilaterally,  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  back  of  the  upper  teeth.  They  have  the 
latter  feature  in  common  with  the  Eskimo  t and  n.  The  voice- 
less I [ij  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Indo-European  languages, 
but  it  IS  well  known  from  many  other  languages  both  in 

^ America  {Ih  of  the  Nahuatl,  I of  Kwakiutl)  and  in  Africa. 
ila  certainly 
ulo  woman’s  knife 
izLo  house 
avLuk  grampus 
L,  see  1. 


44877° — Bull.  40,  pt  1 — 10 02 
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a sort  of  I,  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  bent  up  toward  the  alveolar 
arch,  in  some  districts  assuming  the  character  of  an  untrilled 
palatal  r,  like  the  English  r in  arab,  but  with  a firmer 
pressure  against  the  palate;  for  instance,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Egedesminde  district  (Disco  bay)  aaFpaJ>aavtoq  instead  of 
aa'^palaartoq  red. 

m as  in  English,  but  it  is  often  long  in  Eskimo. 

ainnumiit  \^am:as:dt\  capelans. 

n articulated  like  t and  x,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  or  at 
their  posterior  surface. 

y like  ng  in  sing,  singer  (notice  that  the  combination  yg  does  not 
occur  in  Eskimo).  Frequently  this  sound  is  so  loosely  articu- 
lated that  it  may  be  described  rather  as  a nasalized  g [^]  fricative. 

ayakkoq  shaman 
67ja  pot 

ayut  man,  father 

paniya  or  paniga  my  daughter 

jv  see  q. 

0 is  a little  more  closed  than  the  French  o in  rose. 

sakko  implement  (used  for  hunting) 
ano7'e  wind 

00  is  more  like  a long  u (q.  v.);  but  oor  means,  in  ordinary  transcrip- 
tion, uvularized  o [oj  or  [»],  which  is  more  open. 
ooneq  \u:nEq}  a burn 

0 uvularized  o rather  closed  like  o in  so,  followed  by  the  Eskimo 
fricative  r or  q. 
qooq  urine 

ornippua  he  comes  to  him 

0 uvularized  more  open,  like  o in  English  more,  or  like  a in  all, 
followed  by  r or  q.  See  o,  o. 
orssoq  \ors:oq'\  blubber 

p as  in  French  i*as  without  aspiration. 
paa  mouth  of  a river 

q uvular  nasal  =n  (Passy,  1.  c.,  § 196). 

ei'Nit  (dialect  of  Disco  ba3^)  lakes=m/2?’^,  singular  imeq  fresh 
water;  in  Oommannaq  fiord  also  intervocalic:  anoNe=aiwqe 
WIND,  instead  of  anoi'e. 
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r uvular  fricative,  voiced,  is  related  to  <7  as  <7  is  to  k and  w io  p\ 
usually  articulated  as  far  back  in  the  mouth  as  q.  It  is  quite 
another  sound  than  the  English  ?*,  but  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  French  and  German  back  -?%  when  untrilled,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Danish  r,  produced  by  friction  right  by  the  back  of 
the  fauces  (Jespersen,  “Lohrbuch  der  l^honetik,”  § 141;  Passy, 
1.  c.,  § 222).  It  is  the  ‘n  of  the  Association  phonetique  inter- 
nationale.  Its  articulation  is  esjiecially  tense  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  e.  g., 

sarqaq  the  sunny  side 
aarqat  gloves 

rq  is  nothing  but  a modified  form  of  long  q [^.-];  other  combinations 
with  r in  Greenlandic  are  rt,  rs,  tf,  tl,  rq,  rm,  rn,  ry,  vn. 
A vowel  preceding  one  of  these  sound-groups  is  always  strongly 
uvularized.  The  r modifies  the  character  of  the  vowel,  and  is 
anticipated  in  its  pronunciation.  The  two  sounds — the  vowel  -t- 
the  r— in  reality  make  up  a phonetic  whole  (Thalbitzer  I,  pp.  110 
and  152),  and  the  following  consonant  is  nearly  always  gemi- 
nated (long).  It  might  be  symbolized  thus: 

arqa  his  name  =a^qqa  {Aq:a\ 
orssoq  blubber  = {o’'s:oq'\ 
ei'neq  son  =[E^n:Eq'\ 

When  the  r stands  alone  between  vowels,  its  place  of  articulation 
is  often  somewhat  advanced,  and  the  friction  not  very  tense; 
e.  g.,  in  net'iwoq  eats.  In  some  districts  (for  instance,  in  the 
Oommannaq  fiord)  the  outgoing  air  is  apt  to  escape  through 
the  nose-passage,  causing  r to  be  nasalized,  or  [r];  this  nasal  is 
related  to  q [w]  as  y to  ^ or  as  w to  m. 
nenwoq  (Oommannaq)  eats 

R indicates  a voiceless  r,  short  or  long,  = 21  of  the  Association  pho- 
netique internationale  (Passy,  1.  c.,  § 222).  It  is  something  like 
ch  in  German  (Swiss)  bach. 
maRRciq  clay 
eRRorpaa  washes  it 

see  after  l. 

s IS  usually  voiceless.  In  rs  it  resembles  the  English  s,  only  that  the 
articulation  is  a little  looser  and  the  aspiration  stronger.  In 
ts  the  articulation  of  s is  tenser  and  it  is  farther  forn-ard  than 
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the  English  sound,  because  the  t is  nearly  interdental.  There- 
fore there  is  a difference  between  the  6-sounds  in  arftsaq  a ball, 
and  ndtseq  A seal.  In  other  words,  an  s [s]  is  heard,  which, 
although  not  quite  identical  with  the  5 or,/ of  the  phoneticians, 
as  in  English  she,  bears  some  resemblance  to  it;  e.  g., 

aaseet  [a:se:t\  (West  Greenland)  of  course 
oaFsaq  {a:^s(yq\  summer 
saa  [so.‘]  its  front 

In  the  articulation  of  this  s,  not  only  the  blade,  but  the  whole  anterior 
portion  of  the  surface,  is  raised;  the  blade  of  the  tongue  being  a 
little  retracted  and  formed  like  a shallow  groove,  through  which 
the  air  escapes  without  any  strong  pressure. 

t as  in  French,  without  aspiration,  especially  before  the  vowels  a and  o. 

taa'^na  {da:'^na\  that  there 
tooq  \do:q^  a mattock 

But  before  i,  e,  u,  often  aspirated,  especially  when  the  t is  long, 
as  in  the  imperative  plural  -itte  in  Northwest  Greenland  (=  -itse 
in  Central  and  South  Greenland).  It  might  be  symbolized  as  r. 

ar&i  a name 

ndreq  the  floor  or  bottom 
rikeq  forefinger 
arerpoq  he  goes  down 
tdTTit  the  lakes  (nearly  like 

The  articulation  of  t is  very  different  from  that  of  the  English  t, 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  being  stretched  against  the  lower  edge  of 
the  upper  teeth.  The  Eskimo  t,  like  the  n,  I,  i,  are  alike  in 
this  respect,  being  sometimes  nearly  interdental. 

T see  t;  see  c. 

u like  oil  in  French  jour,  rouge. 

uFFa  there ! 
una  he  (she,  it) 

u between  o and  w stands  for  long  ^l  [«.'];  e.  g., 
kook  \kuuk^  river 

oommannaq  \u :m:dn:Aq\  common  place-name 

w is  the  voiced  sound  that  corresponds  to  f,  articulated  alike,  the 
lips  hardly  touching  each  other;  but  in  cst  Greenland  often 
so  that  the  under  lip  is  slightly  drawn  toward  the  upper 
front  teeth.  It  differs  from  the  English  in  that  the  lips  are 
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not  rounded  and  there  is  no  raising  of  the  back  surface  of  the 
tongue,  w is  the  [ft]  of  the  Association  phonetique  interna- 
tionale  (Passy,  1.  c.,  § 210;  Jespersen,  1.  c.,  § 125). 

awaa  the  back  part  of  the  head 
satoik  iron,  knife 

X the  p of  the  Association  phonetique  internationale,  see  under  c.  It 
stands  also  for  the  x of  the  Association  (Passy,  I.  c.,  § 221;. 
Thalbitzer  I,  86-87). 

axxertoq  (Central  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador)  approaching 
u between  [«]  and  [y]  in  French  jodk  and  rue,  German  fkuh;  mid- 
vowel with  slight  lip-rounding.  Occurs  especially  between 
s,  w, y,  for  examjile: 

toyosunnip'poq  it  is  sweet  (to  taste) 
toosmt  a beam  of  the  house 
nujiiittoq  tame,  not  shy 
ituippoq  goes  across 

Y is  related  to  w as  / to  i,  u to  u. 

Sima  [Smrt]  what 
tuttut  [tYttYt]  reindeer 

z voiced  s,  occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  Eskimo  dialects  (Thalbitzer  I, 
209,  215). 

§3.  Accent  and  Quantity 

In  the  Eskimo  language  two  or  more  long  sounds  may  follow  each 
other  in  a word  without  being  shortened.  Every  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage, whether  consonant  or  vowel,  may  be  short  or  long  (geminated), 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  voiced  consonants,  in  case  they  are  length- 
ened, become  unvoiced  (the  nasals  only  excepted).  The  combination 
of  the  sounds  being  thus  entirel3’^  independent  of  their  quantity,  four 

types  of  combinations  are  possible,  and  do  occur  (the  same,  e.  sf.,  as  in 
Finnish): 

(1)  Short  vowel  -f-  short  consonant,  as  in  nuna  land. 

(2)  Short  vowel  -f  long  consonant,  as  in  manna  this. 

(3)  Long  vowel  + short  consonant,  as  in  maane  here. 

(4)  Long  vowel  -f  long  consonant,  as  in  maanna  now. 
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The  dynamic  accent  in  a great  maii}^  words  is  uncertain  or  only 
slightly  dill'erentiated.  Examples  are: 

pallia  his  daughter 
milia  his  wife 
aiooya  toward  the  north 
unnummat  as  it  liecame  night 
ornippaa  he  comes  to  him 

There  is  always  a marked  stress  on  the  vowel  before  a long  (gemi- 
nated) consonant,  or  on  a long  vowel.  Accordingly,  all  the  syllables 
of  the  words  just  mentioned — unnummat^  omippaa — are  stressed. 
Besides,  the  final  syllable  has  a tendency  to  attract  the  stress  to  itself: 
ti'lceq^  pami'oq,  seqi'neq^  iy'uf'taq^  a!niya"me.  Words  of  irregular 
form  prove,  if  distinctly  pronounced,  to  be  very  irregularly  stressed; 
or  the  stress  undulates  through  the  syllables  in  varying  degrees  of 
strength,  according  to  the  p.sychic  importance  of  each  syllable  or 
according  to  the  traditional  rhythmical  formation  of  the  language. 
But  even  the  longest  Eskimo  word,  in  the  flow  of  conversation,  is 
kept  together  as  a whole,  or  stamped  as  a unit,  by  means  of  a true 
word-stress  concentrated  on  a single  sydlable,  which  in  most  instances 
will  be  found  to  be  near  the  end  of  the  word.  In  most  words  consist- 
ing of  more  than  three  syllables  we  may  distinguish  at  least  three,  or 
even  four,  degrees  of  stress  (1,  weak;  2-3,  middle;  4,  strong);  e.  g., 

321141331214  3223111413411124 

Kaasasiyi'ujoyuaq  aLLineq  ajovniat  tiyuviissavaluavLuyo  atfavvut  iyitav- 

3 131124  31142333114  33211 

paaH  ilaai  oqassapput  ujaraayyittoq  aLLiumaarpoq  iLLut  ayi- 

4 13  11312  114  2 

sorsuit  piniartunik  ulikaartut. 

According  to  their  stress,  we  may  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
primary  words  or  word-stems, — oxytone,  hav’ing  strong  stress  on  the 
last  syllable;  and  paroxytone,  having  stress  on  the  penultima. 


Oxytone: 

tu'peq  tent 
a'teq  name 
a'yut  man,  male 
ti'pik  smell 
sa\oik  knife 

Paroxytone: 

'orssoq  lilubber 
'itLO  house 
'erneq  son 
§3 


ti'keq  forefinger 

a! put  snow  i 

a'naa  her  elder  brother 
ne' qe  meat 


'tippik  piece  of  the  framework  of 
a kayak 

'mkku  implement  for  hunting 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  in  tlie  development  of  the  language,  in  a great 
many  words  a shift  of  stress  has  taken  place,  whereby  oxytones  have 
become  paroxy tones,  or  vice  versa.  This  is  shown  by  many  inflected 
forms  and  derivations  in  the  Greenland  dialect  here  mentioned,  and 
also  by  comparison  of  other  dialects. 


Greenland  aJmeq  a skin 
Greenland  via'lik  a wave 
Greenland  'ihLit  thou 
Greenland  a'teq  a name 
Greenland  aku'taq  bastard 
Greenland  ilu'mut  yes,  truly 
Greenland  uki'oq  winter 
Greenland  'tdLLimdt  five 
Greenland  a'taa'^seq  one 
Labrador  'sittamat  four 


Greenland  nd'teq  bottom, 
floor 


Greenland  'u'^LLuine  to-day 
Greenland  'qaiLit  the  upper- 
most 

Greenland  'axxerpoq  ap- 
proaches 


> plural  'ainmit  skins 

> verbal  'maijLerpoq  the  seals  rolling 
< casus  obi.  i'linnut  to  thee 

= Alaska  (Barnum  325) 

= Alaska  a' kutak  mixed  dish 
= Alaska  i'lumun  {ibid.  336) 

= Alaska  'ukshuk  {ibid.  372) 

= Alaska  tah' Leman  {ibid.  367) 

= Labrador  attauseq  = 'attaaPseq  ? 

= Alaska  st'amen  {ibid.  365) 

'ndtrok  {ibid.  355)  boot- 
= Alaska  .sole 

'ndtiXk  {ibid.)  floor 
= Caribou  lake*  upelumi  to-day 

= Caribou  lake  kpalepit  (superposes) 

Alaska  agge’irqtba  \ak:dirt:od\ 
(Barnum  319)  1 draw  near, 
come  in  view 


§ 4.  Changes  of  Palatal  Consonants 

The  following  instances  show  that  shifting  of  consonants  occur 

partly  in  connection  with  the  shifting  of  stress  and  partly  without 
such. 

If  the  final  syllable  of  a word  that  ends  in  q or  k becomes  penultima 
by  the  addition  of  a suflix,  the  syllable  loses  its  stress  and  the  conso- 
nant may  assume  an  intervocalic  position.  In  these  cases  the  con- 
sonant becomes  voiced,  q shifting  to  the  voiced  r,  and  k to  y,  which,  in 
turn,  changes  to  y.  The  same  changes  of  these  sounds  sometimes 
occur  when  the  part  added  is  not  a suffix,  but  an  independent  word. 
<r>v.  q becomes  in  the  plurals  of  many  nouns;  c.  g.. 

Singular  Plural 

tikerit  forefinger 

net'Leq  nerLeidt  goose 


‘Mackenzie  river,. Petitot  Vocabulaire,  p.  7. 
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For  further  examples  sec  Thalbit:;er  I,  245. 

qa'jioq  how;  qano'ripqja  how  is  it;  qano'rnnna  how  is  that;  qanor- 
o’qarpa  how  did  he  say 
'ei’n'neq  son;  'et'nne'Ta  {<emeq-\-a)  his  son 
sooq  wh}'^;  'sooruna  yes,  certainly  [sooq  una  why  do  3^^ou  ask) 
oqarpoq  (West  Greenland)  he  says;  orarpoq  (East  Greenland); 

orarpoq  (Mackenzie  river,  Petitot,  p.  xxxiv,  opaMuartnarli) 
seqincq  (^Vest  Greenland);  serLniktenga  (Baffin  'land,  Boas  1) 
the  sun 

neqe  (West  Greenland)  meat;  nenwoya  (West  Greenland)  I eat 
(cf.  Southwest  Alaska  niuqrhoa  I eat) 

f/>v.  The  shift  in  the  IVlackenzie-river  dialect  is  doubtful;  e.  g., 
in  uwagiot  (Southwest  (xi’cenland)  we,  \iwarut  (?)  (Mackenzie 
river,  Petitot)  we. 

r/>  Thi.s  shift  is  found  in  the  terminal  sound  of  many  words 

of  the  Baffin-land,  Smith-sound,  and  Ammassalik  dialects,  which 
have  their  terminal  sounds  na.salized,  whereas  the  other  dialects 
keep  the  oral  tenuis  q.  Also  the  dialect  of  the  Mackcnzie-river 
Plskimo  bears  evidence  of  a similar  tendency",  as  shown  b}'  some 
few  examples  of  it;  e.  g.. 

Smith  sound  tuiuang \tuluaN\  raven  Central  Greenland  tulu'^aq 
Baffin  land  sii'inirn\seriniN\  the  sun  Centi'al  Greenland  scqineq 
Mackenzie  river  atefi  [ateN'\  a name  Central  Greenland  ateq 

This  shift  takes  place  in  the  dialect  of  Oommannaq  liord  in 
Morth  Greenland  in  those  words  in  which  r occurs  between 
vowels;  e.  g.,  in — 

Oommannaq  Fiord  Disco  Bay 

neqiwoq  neriwoq  he  eats 

anoqe  anore  ivind 

h^(j.  This  shift  appears  in  a comparison  of  some  of  the  posse.ssive 
and  verbal  endings  of  the  (ireenland  iind  Southwest  Alaska 
dialects. 


Southwest  Ala-ska 

-ka  my,  1 

Mkrikd  dtdrdkd  (Barnum  312), 
my  coat  I put  it  on  {atJaik  na- 
tive fur  coat) 

-ku,  -ke  it,  them 
atorlukii  (Barnum  312) 
aUn'yakTmdkU  (ibid.) 
atoifluke  {ibid.) 

§4 


South  Greenland 

-ga  my,  I 

kapitaga  atoriga  my  coat  I 
who  use  it  {kapitak  a kii3’ak- 
ing  coat) 

-go,  -git  it,  them 
atm'L'ugo  he  using  it 
atoqinago  do  not  use  it 
atOTLugo  he  using  them 
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probably  through  an  intermediate  g,  is  a shift  well  known  in 
the  Greenland  grammar;  e.  g., 

Singular  Plural  Possessive 

TiiLhik  boundary  kiLhiyit  kiLhiya  its  boundaiy 

tooLLik  loon  tooLhiyit 

rtsSd'X;  picture,  portrait  amiyit  as,nya  his  portrait 


The  older  g,  from  which  the  y developed,  may  be  traced  in  the  long 
vowel  in  the  plural  of  such  words  as  tnannik  egg,  plural  man- 
aeet,  probabl}'^  <mannigit  (Thalbitzer  I,  250). 

The  shifting  from  terminal  k to  y is  known  in  many  other  dialects. 
y appears  as  a final  sound  in  nearly  all  the  dialects,  excepting 
those  of  West  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Mackenzie  river;  but 
most  of  the  dialects  that  pi'esont  forms  with  o)  abound  in 
examples  of  other  words  ending  in  k.  We  get  the  impression 
that  either  the  speakers’  own  pronunciation  must  have  been 
somewhat  fluctuating  on  this  point,  or  else  the  recorders  must 
have  vacillated  in  their  interpretation  of  the  sounds  heard. 

BafHn  land  saviy\  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  savi'k  knife 

Baffin  land  inuy\  M est  Greenland  and  Labrador  man,  etc.; 
(^y passim  in  Baffin  land);  but  also— 

Baffin  land  (Boas  IV,  47);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador 

eqalvk  salmon 

Baffin  land  tjaxodluk  {ihid.  Ill,  127);  West  Greenland  and  Labra- 
dor qa<pi,LLuk  fulmar 

Baffin  land  kouk  {ibid.  IV);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  kook 
river 


[The  difterences  in  pronunciation  in  Baffin  land  are  individual  differ- 
ences. In  18b4  the  old  men  from  the  east  coast  of  Cumberland 
sound  used  throughout  the  oral  stops;  while  women  and  young 
men  used  nasalized  consonants.  It  seems  that  the  nasalization 
is  in  this  case  due  to  an  extension  of  the  characteristic  pronun- 
ciation of  women  to  the  male  sex.— F.  B.] 


Smith  Sound  qopanung  [qoj)anuy\ 

Smith  Sound  mavLuy  or  maqqoy 
Point  Barrow  'madnvin  {-viij\ 

I oint  Barrow  vjarun  \;i(jaraij\ 
Point  Barrow  -win  [wiy] 


Greenland  qupaht,  {arsiC)  spar- 
row 

Greenland  mavLLuk  two 
Greenland  marLoreek  twins 
Greenland  ujarak  a stone 
Greenland  -vik  place  (suffix) 

§4 
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For  examples  of  forms  ending  in  y from  Houthwest  Alaska,  see 
Barnum,  “Grammatical  Fundamentals,”  the  stories  passim^ 
e.g.,  p.  286;  but  in  his  vocabulary,  and  elsewhere  in  his  gram- 
mar, the  words  end  in  ^ or 

In  most  of  the  dialects  the  fricative  g is  frequently  used;  but 
in  the  northeastern  group  it  is  regularly  replaced  by  y,  some- 
times by  g.  g is  found  also  in  Labrador  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  West  Greenland,  between  Holstensborg  and  Julianehab 
(61°-66°  N.  lat.);  whereas  north  of  Holstensborg  the  same  words 
are  pronounced  with  y instead  of  g. 

Southern  North  of 

West  Greenland  Holstensborg 


qjagaq 

ajayaq  cup  and  ball 

naalagaq 

oiaulayaq  master 

igiqypaa 

iyippaa  he  throws  it  away 

i'ga 

iya  {lyd)  kettle 

pciniga 

paniya  my  daughter 

qaqugo 

qaqoyo  when  (in  the  future) 

Cf.  the  Labrador  forms  ajagaq^  iga,  gMnniga^  qaqago^  tooguq  walrus- 
tusk 

Another  example  is: 

South  Greenland  oqarrigaa  he  says  to  him;  North  Greenland 
oqarpiyaa  (Upernavik  oqarpiyaa\  Ammassalik  oRurpeewaa) 

^ and  w shift  in  the  Labrador  and  North  Greenland  forms;  e.  g.,  in 

Labrador  (and 

South  Greenland)  Northwest  Greenland 

tulugaq  tuluwaq  raven 

oogaq  oowaq  codfish 

iriugaq  inuwah  toe 

The  interchange  between  ij  and  g in  uwaya  i,  and  uwagut  we,  may 
also  be  appropriately  mentioned  here.  It  suggests  that  -ya  in 
xmoaya  may  have  originated  from  -ga,  although  at  a veiy  early 
period,  since  the  Southwest  Alaska  form  of  this  word  is  hwengd 
(Barnum  68);  i.  e.,  weya. 

§4 
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§ 5.  Changes  of  Dental  and  Labial  Consonants 


as  terminal  sounds:  e.  g., 
West  Greenland  iput 
West  Greenland  aput 

West  Greenland  qulit 
West  Greenland  qamutit 

West  Greenland  ayut 


Baffin  land  ip%m  oar 
Smith  sound  apim  snow  on  the 
ground 

Smith  sound  qolin  ten 
North  Alaska  qamotin  (Thal- 
bitzer  I,  225)  sledge 
Mackenzie  river  ayun  man, 
male 


n takes  the  place  of  t at  the  end  of  words  in  all  the  dialects  except 
those  of  Labrador  and  West  Greenland,  but  including  that  -of 
Smith  sound,  though  terminal  t ma\’  occur  sporadically  in  most 
of  the  dialects.  ‘ The  n may  have  originated  through  the  nasali- 
zation of  corresponding  with  the  shifting  of  k>y. 

We  see  this  shift  in  the  Northwest  Greenland  dialect,  too,  in  some 
instances: 

Ml'Jcun  xiko  who  are  they;  soon  u'Tco  what  are  they,  Kikkun  and 
soon  are  special  forms  of  kikkut  and  soot  (in  the  singular  kina 
WHO,  and  suna  what). 

The  same  shift  may  have  stamped  the  declension  of  nouns  in  the 
plural,  since  the  suffixes  in  the  oblique  cases  are  added  to  a 
nominal  plural  stem  ending  in  n instead  of  t\  e,  g,, 

qaqqat  mountains;  qaqqanut  to  the  mountains;  qaqqane  in,  on,  the 
mountains  (but  in  the  singular  qaqqamut,  qaqqameY 

p > m.  This  shift  is  of  rare  occurrence  now  in  Greenland.  It  may 
occasional  1}'^  take  place  in  the  relative  (or  genitive)  juxtaposi- 
tion of  two  nouns,  the  latter  of  which  begins  with  a vowel  (cf. 
Egede,  ‘‘ Grammar,”  p.  2,  finale  mutatur  in  sequeute 
voce  a vocali  incipiente”  [this  B means  y?];  e.  g., 

zLLvm  iset'tavFia  the  entrance  of  the  house  (instead  of  iLLup) 

The  same  shift  is  attested  b}*^  records  fi'om  other  dialects;  e.  g.. 

West  Greenland  yes;  Ammassalik  aam  or  eem  in  aamila, 
eemila  yes,  certainly;  Cape  York  eem  yes 

[’In  Battln  land  the  old  pronunciation  of  men  was  t;  that  of  women  and  of  younger  men  is  n (see 
p.  985).— F.  B.] 

’ In  some  irregular  plurals  these  sufTlxes,  -nul  -ne,  really  seem  to  be  added  to  the  full  plural  form;  e.  g., 
kikkut  WHO,  plural  kikkunnut  {<,kikkutnut)  to  WHOSt,  kikkunue  (dkikkutne)  in,  at  wiio.m  (plural). 
1 he  above-mentioned  regular  endings  may  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  these  " irregular  ” 
ones. 
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Southwest  Alaska  am'ini  I'oVanun  \amivi  qoL  . . . ] above  the 
door  (Nelson,  tale  from  St.  Michael,  Norton  sound,  in  “Eskimo 
of  Berin^f  Strait”);  cf.  Greenland  ammip  qulaanut  above  the 
skin 

Southwest  Alaska  nunam  of  the  land  (Barnum,  9),  cf.  Greenland 
ti'unap 

[In  Baffin  land  both  p and  m occur  in  the  same  way  as  ?’>y, 
R>y^  t>n^  are  found.  See  p.  985,  and  note  1,  p.  987. — F.  B.J 


m > w or 

Labrador  ininaq 
Ballin  land  taimna 
Baffin  land  imna  (Boas  IT,  348) 
Baffin  land  uvamnule  hut  to  me 
{ihid.) 

North  Alaska  uiLmnun  \;uamnun\ 
(Ray  56) 

Southwest  Alaska  kumlok 
Southwest  Alaska  pekilmkin  mine 
thou  art 


Gr.  i'^nnaq  steep  declivity 
Gr.  taaFna  that  one 
Gr.  i^na  that 
Gr.  uway^nimt  to  me 

Gr.  ^i'U'd'^7in'ut  to  me 

Gr.  ku'^LLoq  thuml) 

(Tr.  ■piya^kkit  1 have  thee 


l>  {f)>'iv  or 

Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  ihlit 
Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  illipse 
Labrador  (nowadays)  igvit 
Labrador  uihvak 
Baffin  land  taij)koa 
Mackenzie  river  tapkoa 
North  Alaska  kdblun 
Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  kahlo 
Greenland  (Egede,  VI50)  kahlunak 
Mackenzie  river  kpaptgi 
Southwest  Alaska  kafchin  {qdFcin\ 
Southwest  Alaska  'chupplu 
Southwest  Alaska  'ajyi'un  main 
trail,  regular  passage 
Mackenzie  river  (coast  of  Fludson 
bay)  nippiakkiak 


Gr.  (1900)  'iiLit  thou 
Gr.  (1900)  i'l'O^sse  you 
Gr.  (1900)  ihLit  thou 
Gr.  (1900)  u'lFFaq  a fern 

Gr.  taa'^koa  those 


,,  [qaPLL'ut  or  , 

Gr.  r . , eyebrow 

XqaLLut  J 

Gr.  qdhLunaaq  European 


'Gr.  qd^ssit  how  many 

Gr.  su^LLoq  tube 

Gr.  a^qqiit  or  aTqqut  pathway 


Gr.  niwiarsiaq  girl 


§ 6.  Shifting  of  Voiced  and  Voiceless  Fricatives 

It  is  a characteristic  feature  of  the  Greenland  language,  and  prob- 
abl}'^  of  the  Eskimo  language  as  a whole,  that  no  voiced  consonant 
occurs  which  is  long  (geminated),  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  nasal 
consonants,  m {ammit  skins),  n {anneq  the  greatest  one),  y {lyyik 
§G 
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TOP  OF  A mountain),  n {oNN(t  armpit).  The  other  voiced  consonants 
of  the  language  (w,  I,  j,  g,  r)  are  always  short,  and  are  found  only 
between  weak  (unstressed)  syllables  or  in  the  transition  from  a weak 
to  a strongly  stressed  syllable.  If  the  weak  syllable  has  the  stress 
owing  to  derivation  or  inflection  of  the  word,  the  fricative  consonant 
becomes  unvoiced  and  long;  e.  g., 


r > It  It. 


West  Greenland  ma'raLLuJc  Greenland  'maRmq  clay 

morass,  swamp 

West  Greenland  neri'woq  eats  Greenland  'neuRiwik  eating- 

place  (table,  etc.) 

West  Greenland  taaq  dark-] 

ness,  shadow  Greenland  'taRRaq  shadow,  re- 

Mackenzie  river  tapapM  flection 

OMBRE 


Southwest  Alaska  a'riftaka\ 
I quarrel  with  him  j 

</>AX. 

Southwest  Greenland  ni'gaq  a 
snare 

Southwest  Greenland  i'ga  a 
pot 

Southwest  Greenland  ni'geq 
south  wind 

Mackenzie  river  nixyepk  east 
wind 


Greenland 


'aRR-iwoq  hastens 
'aRRappoq  flies  into 
a passion 


West  Greenland  'nixxdt  snares 
(plural) 

West  Greenland  'ixxawik  the 
pot-place  (kitchen,  etc.) 

West  Greenland  'nixxet'poq  it 
is  south  wind 


1>LL. 


West  Greenland  a'loq  a sole  West  Greenland  aLLut  soles 

(plural) 

M est  Gieenland  ilinne  at.  West  Greenland thou 
by  thee 


W>FF. 

West  Greenland  i'wik  (a 
blade  of)  grass 
West  Greenland  awa  north 

M est  Greenland  alioiqypaa 
divides  it  in  two  pieces 
Mackenzie  river  avitoak  ’ 

DIVORCER 


West  Greenland  'iffU  grass 
(plural) 

West  Greenland  'aFFa  there  in 
the  north 

West  Greenland  'aFFaq  the  half 
part 
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j>s.  In  the  evolution  of  the  Greenland  group  of  dialects  the  shift 
j > s appears  to  have  been  of  special  importance.  In  a great 
many  words  the  dialects  west  of  Davis  strait  havey,  which  has 
grown  into  voiceless  s in  Greenland.^ 


Mackenzie  River 

Labrador 

Greenland 

in 

X>uije 

pulse 

seal 

{''■) 

angm.ajet 

ammassdt  capelans 

iyih  (pi. 
or  iyipk  J 

iije  (or  ijje) 

i'se  (pi. 

i'si^  eye 

mmdya^  pi.  1 

nuvuja,  pi. 

'nuia  (pi.  7iu'iss(it)  cloud 

nuvuyat  J 

nuvnjet 

kpeyuk 

qejuk 

qi'snk 

wood 

mil'iyopk 

mikijoq 

mikisooq  little 

c (cr)  > .s.s. 

Mackenzie  River 

Labrador 

Greenland 

tamadja  or  madjia 

tamadja  (Rourquin 

tamassa  here  it  is 

\r)iac:d\  yuaiment,  § 192)  hero  it  is 

massa  here  is;  to 

certainement 

wit 

kpapiopk  FLftcHE 

kargjok  arrow 

qarsoq  arrow 

\iqiuk  = ogjiuk  \ocnik\  iigjukse.dl 

^issuk  seal  {Phuca 

rilOQUE 

harbata) 

itjek  \ic:ek~\  froid 

itje  frost 

isse  frost,  cold 

todjiapk  \to:c:aq\  tootjaq  beam 

toossaq  beam  of  a 

POUTRE 

house 

(?)  -tuapk  (verbal 

ending) 

-djuaq  big,  great 

-ssuaq  big,  great 

(?)  -yvMpk 

/ > 

U > f'f’ 


North  Alaska  (Ray) 

Mackenzie  River 

tgitaviat  \gitamat\ 

four 

tguna  \guna\ 

what 

nutjli  [7iu^:a\ 

nutlet  or  nudjiat 

hair 

netyd 

oiatgepk  or  nadjepk 

seal  {Phocavitulina) 

naityua 

naitopk  (fin) 

short 

akityud 

apitopk 

soft 

> The  original  sound  may  still  be  traced  in  some  words  of  the  dialects  of  Ammassalik  {kijcarma  I 
alone;  -kajik  [suflix]  bad)  and  of  Smith  sound  (Tholbitzer  1, 192,  215). 
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Labrador 

sittamat 

Northwest 

Greenland 

sisamat 

Central  and  South- 
ern Greenland 

sisamat 

four 

su'na 

'suna  ' 

'suna 

what 

nutset 

nuttdt 

nutsat 

hail- 

netseq 

ndtteq 

natseq 

seal  ( Plioca  vitulina) 

naitok 

naaHtoq 

naaHsoq 

short 

akkitok 

aqittoq 

aqitsoq 

soft 

In  Southwest  Alaska  the  y seems  to  have  changed  to  iS“,  too,  in  some 
few  words;  e.  g., 

Southwest  Alaska  Greenland 

winter  oq  vnntQv 

neSqoqh&Ad  <*[7idjqoq'\'i  head  Knajaqoq'i 


Mackenzie  River 

'Ttaslipruk  (Barnum  3il)  water-  I'aypaJc  robe  de  foil 
proof  shirt 

kashh'uk  (Schultze)  storm- 
coat  <*{kaj^rak^ 


§ 7.  Shifting  of  Voiceless  Fricatives  and  Stopped  Consonants 

The  R,  X,  and  f do  not  exist  in  the  dialects  of  Upernavik,  Smith 
sound,  and  Ammassalik.  In  this  ^^northeastern  group”  these  sounds 
are  leplaced  by  q,  k^  andy^.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Ammassalik  dialect 
has  even  carried  this  shifting  of  open  and  stopped  consonants  through 
in  changingi  to  t (Thalbitzer  I,  202). 


Central  and  South- 

west  Greenland 

Upernavik 

Ammassalik 

li-q. 

aRReetwnik 

aqqeesumik 

- 

slowl}’’ 

CRROI'LOyO 

eqqoTLoyo 

eqqet'Uyo 

washing  it 

X-p. 

naaxxa 

naakka 



no 

axxerpoq 

akkerpoq 

akkerpoq 

approaches 

sdxxaq 

sdkkaq 

sdkkaq 

a thin-haired  skin 

J^-p. 

sarpaq 

sai'paq 

sarpaq 

current 

avFdq 

arqfdq 

arpdq 

whale 

oqarFhjaa 

oqai'piyaa 

oqao'peewaa 

he  says  to  him 

L-t. 

iyyerLune 

* 

iyyertlne 

singing 

iLLiia 

ittixoa 

his  house 
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'I'he  following  words  of  the  Baffin-land  and  Labrador  dialects  nia}'^  be 
compared  with  those  just  mentioned: 

North  Labrador  (South:  a?<Z:aZ;)=Upernavik  wa«K-ano 

Labrador  magguh  [maRRul'.\  Bourquin  § 0 = Smith  sound  ma(j[(py  = 
Central  West  Greenland  manLuh  two 
Baffin  land  itirhing  \Uir2yiy\Vt02i‘A  I,  000= Ammassalik  is&rpih  = 
West  Greenland  iserpik  entrance-place 
Baffin  land  majoartune,  ingertune  Boas  11= Ammassalik  -tine{wev- 
bal  ending)  = West  Greenland  -Lune 

§ 8.  The  Greenlandic  s Sounds 

The  Greenlandic  s (ss)  sounds  ma}'  be  traced  to  different  sources. 
Some  have  originated  fromy,  others  from  c,  and  others  again  from  t. 
ss  [s,’]  has  in  many  cases  originated  from  a consonant  y (voiced  or 
voiceless?). 


Greenland 

Labrador 

Mackenzie  River 

Alaska 

S<f. 

sisamat 

sittamat 

tgitamat  [cij 

stamen  four 

sisit 

sitte  lair  of 
a fox 

tchiti  \citl\  ANTRE 

— - 

lsei'_poq 

ittei'jMq 

itertoapk  he  en- 
ters 

I'trdxddkd  1 bring 
it  in  with  me 

[c]. 

timmusat 

timmitjdt 

(sing,  tinmiapk) 

(sing.  tinqmciydk 

r •/  • T\ 

\t,lm  : i'aajag\) 
bird 


.s  < ts  [y]. 

ajumsoot  agxgxertsuk 

fatepktQum 

{'dj?j)ruxi)  question 

.S-.V  [,V;]<  Av,  f/y. 

( ? = neshkok  head 

nassuk  nakjuk 'AX\.W<e,v 

nagl.uk  or  nakd- 

jink  [nacruk] 

[Burnum  355]  cf. 

slssaq  f^h.P^k  shore 

tflgdjapk  KiVAGE 

§6) 

yv,  u\j. 

W^ssarhuk  tiqjjarlul' 

— 

— 

driftwood 

ss  < rc. 

issaa^h  Iggah  \;ixxa ; /?:]  {itQipapk  lu-  (' Ihchaun  [irca : J 

snow-goggles  nettes)  medicine  for  the 

eyes) 
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The  shift  z;>smay  be  observed  in  those  grammatical  forms,  in  which 
a suffix  the  usual  initial  of  which  is  t has  to  be  added  after  a word 
ending  in  since  t between  two  ^’s  will  change  to  e.  g.,  in  the  opta- 
tive tahdiMt  WOULD  HE  WOULD  SEE  YOU,  < but  tahulittit  would 

THEY  WOULD  SEE  YOU,  < -lit-tit.  Likewise  in  taJcoyctmisit  asjie,  saw  you 
(cf.  takoyamittit  as  they  saw  you). 

aa^Laaisit  your  gun,  the  guns  {Kau'^LaaH  a gun) 
iLLuidyut  through  his  {<iLLuatiyut  through  his  house) 

kam,isit  = Jcamitit  (both  in  use)  your  boots 
-sippaa=--Uppaa  (verbal  suffix,  causative) 

Theshift.;>shas  left  few  traces  only  in  the  Greenland  grammar; 
e.  g.,  in  the  inflection  of  some  few  nouns. 

kanajoq^  plural  Jcofnassut  ( < ^kdnajjut)  a sea-scorpion 
qamjaq,  locative  qarasame  (place-name  in  Oommannaq  fiord) 
piyamt  three,  plural  <*piyajoq  (cf.  piyajuat  the  third,  etc) 
(Thalbitzer  I,  177)  ' 


§9.  Shifting  of  Consonants  with  Change  of  Place  of 

Articulation 


The  shifts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  are  all  alike,  in  that 
the  place  of  articulation  does  not  change.  The  following  examples  of 
shift  are  chiefly  due  to  a shifting  of  the  place  of  articulation: 


k-q. 

Labrador 

qikkertaq 

nellunaihutaq 

erqerqoq 


Mackenzie  River 

kpikepktapk 
nelunaykutapk  (sig- 
nal) 

kpikeptkpopk  = ek- 
kdikok  coast  of 
Hudson  bay) 


Greenland 

qdqerttaq  island 
ndlunaarqutaq  a 
mark 

e'qerqoq  fourth 
finger 


The  latter  word  may  be  compared  with  the  Alaska  forms  of  the 
same  word,  northern  K\^^\.^yUkutko  (Ray),  northwest  etitkook 

(^ffils  and  Kelly),  southwest  Alaska  (Barnum)  \^k:iLqoQ^ 

cf.  Thalbitzer  1,  263.  ^ 


The  same  shift  may  be  observed  by  a comparison  of  the  West  Green- 
land A CORNER  OF  A HOUSE,  and  the  East  Greenland  merqo~q. 

ese  differences  are  probably  due  to  analogy,  and  notto  successive 
shiftings  of  the  parts  of  articulation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  examples 


§9 
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of  this  shift  in  the  rxreenland  lanj^uage,  where  it  appears  in  double 
forms  of  words,  like  nuerLoq=7iiierLuk,  ete.  (Thalbitzer  I,  176). 


Liibrador 

East  Greenland 

West  Greenland 

ah  Da 

7ippa 

Mackenzie  River 

uxxa  or  uppa 

perhaps 

nagoarpoq 

\naxFa:r-'\ 

nadj  uoaptopJc 

naFssaarpog 

ffnds,  invents 
something 

hivgah 
As  for  this 

Jclvgapk 
shift,  see  § 4. 

ki'^FPag 

a servant 

§ 10.  Vocalic  Shifts 

The  shifting  of  o > <?,  m > is  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
the  dialects  of  West  and  East  Greenland  (Thalbitzer  I,  196  et  seq). 
Likewise  many  words  of  the  western  dialects,  as  spelled  the  dif- 
ferent recorders,  bear  evidence  of^  vocalic  changes  of  no  less  impor- 
tance. In  Alaska  we  often  ffnd  v.  in  the  base  of  the  word,  corre- 
sponding to  ^ or  e in  Greenland. 


ii-i. 


West  Greenland 

East  Greenland 

aLLerqut 

atteq'm 

jaw-bones 

sikut 

slkm 

sea-ice 

marLLuk 

7iiartik 

two 

aLhiittoog 

attdtteeq 

a seal 

vanoq 

7ia7ieq 

a bear 

■ • 

Southwest  Alaska 

West  Greenland 

(Barnum) 

nupqm  (sound,  noise) 

nipe 

voice 

tuppmkok  (it  stinks) 

tiqye 

smell 

txLmchinak 

ti'^smak 

fun 

yuqtdd 

7ieri'  mppo7ja 

I want  to  cat 

kuv'l&rstdk 

qi^LLertoq 

it  glitters 

'niammok 

mamippoq 

it  heals 

iv'7'kuchek 

? d'isaag  or 

waterproof  boots 

kd'lug'vok 

ervialisaq  ‘ 
ki'liFFaq 

the  mammoth 

1 =Baflln  land  irmadlin  a piece  of  skin  used  to  lay  In  the  bottom  of  a kayak. 

§ 10 
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a-i,  e. 


West  Cirecnlnnd 

East  Greenland 

imanna 

iminna 

thus 

aap  ila 

{aamila 

\eemila 

yes,  certainly 

aa'^yooq 

eeyyooq 

yes  is  said 

Baffin  Land 

- 

East  Greenland 

aqaarpuq  he  sa}’s  no  ‘ 

Southwest  Alaska 

West  Greenland 

eerqe  no 

a-i. 

a'mdmlk  oi-  muk 

? — i'vLuk 

milk 

a~e. 

muk  or  moq 

i'meq 

water 

ndtuk 

na'teq 

fioor 

nequk 

ni'geq 

north 

'lim'uk 

ill'veq 

grave 

'kinok 

iki'neq 

fire 

'k(t7iuk 

qa'neq 

mouth 

nj-  ai. 

Mackenzie  River 

Labrador 

Greenland 

nuvuya  (pi.  nuviL- 

nuvuja  (pi.  HU- 

mua  (pi.  nu'issdt) 

yat) 

uujdt) 

cloud 

vir-aj. 

ivalok  (pi.  ivalut) 

ivalo  (pi.  ivaluit) 

ujqlo  or  ujaloq 

smew 


Vowel  chancres  like  those  here  mentioned  have  left  distinct  traces 
in  many  derivatives  of  the  present  Greenlandic  language;  e.  g., 


a-i. 


aa'^snq  summer 
riperruuxq  spring 
iLLvPtta  our  house’s 
ernerata  of  his  son 

a-i. 

nput  snow  on  the  ground 

ernutaq  grandchild 

ikumawoq  is  on  lire,  burns 
hapxdwoq  is  one  who  stabs 
itu'ippoq  goes  over  land, 
crosses  over  the  ice 
iliwaa  lays  it  (or  him)  down 


aa'^si-vnk  summer-place 
uperni-wik  spring-place 
iLLu^ttiyut  throug'h  our  house 
eriusratiyut  through  his  son 

aplwoq  (the  ground)  is  covered 
with  snow 

erniwoq  gives  birth  to  a child 
erneq  son 

iki-ppaa  sets  it  on  fire 
kapiwaa  stabs  him 
i ti^LLeq  place  where  one  crosses 

diweq  or  iluweq  a grave 


§ 10 
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The  same  sounds  are  used  vicariously  in  several  words  in  West 
Greenland. 

a-i. 

I'amih  and  Ttamak  boot  {kammiM:a  — 1camrnaM'a  iny  boots) 

a-i. 

kalu'^8sarpoq  = kali'^8sarpoq  pulls  and  jerks  in  order  to  advance 
i8xi'^ tier paa  = isk^ tie rpaa  unfolds  or  stretches  it  out 
qappiorpoq  = qappmrpoq  foams,  froths;  chatters  incessantly 


§11.  Mutation 


Thus  far  I have  treated  the  established  vowel-shifts  belonging 
to  older  periods  of  the  language.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a 
steady  tendency  to  produce  certain  slight  shiftings  of  the  vowels,  in 
order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  following  sounds.  This  is  the 
Greenlandic  (or  probabh’  general  Eskimo)  form  of  mutation.  There 
are  two  classes  of  mutation,  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  bipar- 
tition of  the  vowel  S3’^stem  : 


a > d (a) 
e > I 
0 > u 
u > u (y) 


a > A 
i.,  e > E (e) 
o,n  > 0 {o) 


Examples: 
a > d. 

nd'saa  his  hood 

amaa  his  woman  (mother) 

tb!8eq  lake 

sapiwaa  to  dike,  dam 
awa'taq  a sealing  bladder 
uioaya  1 


no! sat  pi. 
arndt  women 
'tdWit  pi. 

sd^ssdt  a dike,  dam 
a'wdttdt  pi. 

^I'wd'^ttut  as  I u'lodFnne  at  me 


a>h. 

a'torpa  is  it  used 
sisd'maat  the  fourth 
qu'laane  above  it 

e>l. 

puise  seal 
tupeq  tent 
8ule  yet 
taleq  arm 
§11 


a'Umpdt  are  they  used 
'sisdmdt  four 
qu'ldnne  above  them 

puisit  pi. 

tupine  his  (own)  tent 
sulilo  and  yet 
talia  his  arm 
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o>u. 

a'loq  sole 
iLLo  house 
a'tm'poq  it  is  used 


alxia  his  sole  'aLLut  soles 

ihLua  his  house  iLLvt  houses 

a'torput  they  are  used 


u > ii. 

niijv!arpog  (a  dog-)  is  shy  nujuittoq  not  shy,  tame 

cy  w-bad,  useless  a'justsusee  how  bad  it  is 

A shifting  in  the  vowels  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  a following 
uvular  consonant  may  be  termed  uvular  mutation.  The 
result  of  this  juxtaposition  of  a vowel  -f-  q^  or  r is  *the  uvu- 
larization  by  which  the  vowel  changes  according  to  the  scheme 
just  mentioned.  The  uvularized  vowels  are  symbolized  in  ordi- 
nary transcription  as  ar  {aq,  aR),  ei'  (eq,  6r),  or  {oq,  or).  The 
vowel  and  the  consonant  in  reality  make  up  a phonetic  unit. 
The  vowel  is  pronounced  with  uvular  friction,  while  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  innermost  part  of  the  mouth-chamber  takes  place 
(cf.  § 2 under  q and  r).  The  vowels  which  are  affected  in  this 
wa}'^  have  a remarkable  hollow  and  grating  sound;  in  case  of  o 
and  e it  is  occasionally  somewhat  like  o on  account  of  the 
rounding  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth.  An  e between 
two  «’s  and  an  e between  two  r’s  are  acoustically  widely  dif- 
ferent sounds. 

a>A. 

ndsaa  his  hood;  ?idsAq  a hood 

arnaa  his  woman  (mother);  amaq  [Am.-Aq]  woman;  ar?iora 
[Arn.-Ara]  my  mother 

qarssaaq  [qArs.’A.-ql  a loom;  pi.  qarsaaH  [qArs;adt] 

mm  a 

e>E. 

amia^ov  amee  his  (its)  skin;  ameq  [a'lnEq]  a skin 
6 qe—^qeq  \_eqEq\  corner;  eqia  his  corner  of  the  mouth 
n&nwoq  eats;  nere'reerpoq  [ri3r3're:rpoq'\  has  finished  eating 
ermkhamj  sons;  ernera [E7^iEra]  my  son ; erneq[Eq]  a son ; ev7ie 
[Fme]  his  (own)  son 

o>o. 

maqua  his  head;  niaqoq  [niaqoq]  a head 
nano  = nanoq  a bear 

a house;  tLLorssuaq  [iL:ors:uAq]  a big  house 

the  mt,e  poor 
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§ 12.  Retrogressive  Uvularization 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  the  name  of  a phonetic  tendency 
toward  uvular  anticipation,*  which  may  have  begun  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  language,  since  it  can  be  traced  in  all  dialects.  Its 
transforming  activity  has  asserted  itself  at  different  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  language,  and  has  penetrated  the  eastern  dialects 
in  a far  higher  degree  than  those  of  the  west.  It  shows  itself  in  (he 
present  state  of  the  Eskimo  language,  in  that  many  words  in  the 
Greenland  and  Labrador  dialects  have  a?',  er,  or  (uvuilarized  vowels), 
when  the  western  and  partly  also  the  central  dialects  have  retained 
the  original  sounds,  u,  i,  u.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  change  ma}^ 
probably  be  traced  back  to  a shift  of  the  word-stress  whereby  the 
vowel  of  the  s3dlablc  that  lost  its  stress  has  in  the  course  of  time  dis- 
appeared. By  this  contraction  of  the  word,  two  consonants  have 
come  into  contact,  and  either  have  been  assimilated  or  have  shifted 
places  (cf.  Alaska  vimra'^  and  Greenland  nerma  ms  [its]  binding,  both 
formed  from  nlmeq  -f-  suffix  a,  his,  its).  The  Alaska  form  suggests 
that  the  r of  nenna  may  be  explained  as  the  tinal  uvular  of  nimeq^ 
shifted  to  r\  and  this  supposition  is  strongl}^  supported  b}"  the  fact 
that  the  Mackenzie-river  dialect  (cf.  the  vocabulary  of  I’etitot),  and 
the  dialects  west  of  Hudson  bay,  contain  some  transitional  forms 
stressed  in  the  original  manner;  e.  g.,  atepeit  {a'tereet\  the  plural  of 
afen  [a'teq^  name,  regularly  formed,  likewise  atepa  my  name  (in 
Alaska  in  Greenland  arqa).  A metathesis  of  the  consonants  has 
tidcen  place  in  the  Greenland  marnik  two,  which  may  be  compared 
M’ith  Alaska  malruk  and  Mackenzie-river  malmrok.  On  account  of  the 
assimilation  or  metathesis  of  the  consonants,  the  uvular  consonant 
which  belonged  originally"  to  the  suffix  or  final  part  of  the  word  has 
been  displaced,  and  is  now  found  in  the  middle  of  the  word  in  the  forms 
east  of  Hudson  bay.  In  most  of  the  eastern  dialects  the  preceding  vowel 
has  thus  been  uvularized:  nh'via  has  become  nerma^  qitqa  its  middle 
(Mackenzie  river)  has  become  qei'qa  (through  *qlqqa).  Intermediate 
forms  are  found  in  the  Baffin-land  dialect  {iq^  ir\  uq^  ur\  etc.);  but 
in  some  instances  the  assimilation  of  the  consonants  (jn)  has  been  car- 
ried further,  in  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Baffin  land  (Smith  sound), 
than  in  West  Greenland. 

■The  uvular  position  of  the  palate,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  word,  is  anticipated 
in  the  base  of  the  word  (Thalbllzer  I,  241-242). 

«Ray  ntmja  the  lashing  of  the  hakpoon-shakt. 
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West  Eskimo 

air,  aLr>arl,  arL. 
malrnk.  (Barnum)  two 

alpdne  (Petitot  Vooab.  LXII) 

JADIS 

dlththrahCi  [aLRa:kd\  (Bav- 
num)  next  3mar 
ndlthkirtdk  [naLqirto(2\  (Bar- 
num) it  is  straight 

kdtlrad[kaLm:'\  (Barnum  342) 
white 

katlcha  (Schultzc  06)  white 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labrador) 

mavLuk  (Gr.)  two;  viaRRuk  (Lab.) 
two 

arhaane  (Gr.)  in  the  other  one; 
aRRoane  (Lab.)  last  }'ear 

narLuwoq{(jv. )itis  straight;  {u  >i 
see  § 10) 

naxxowoq  (Erdman:  naggovoV) 

(Lab.)  it. is  straight 
qa' qortoq  (Gr.)  white 

qars(yrtoq  (Gr.)  bleached 


eJr  > erL. 

amelrartut  (S.  Al.  Woldt- 
Jacobsen  328) 

amalleraktok  (N.  Al.  Woldt- 
Jacobsen  328)  many 
am.thlerrut{y>i!i\n\\\\\  75)  many 
naklri.t  (Rink  II,  83,  no.  21) 
geese 

nokdleret  (Schultze  55) ; kdl  = 
[i]or['/’i]? 

nSgalek  (Ray  55)  goose-town 


amevLasoot  (Gr.)  many 
ameriaqaaFt  (Gr.)  they  are  many 


nei'Leq,  pi.  nerierit  goose 


itlr,  uLryorL. 

kulthkrvet  (Barnum  348) ' 
[quLqwit]  the  shelves  in 
native  houses 

kulva'raka  (Barnum)  I put  it 
up  high  [quhoarakd] 

a'tidrda  (Barnum  327),  verbal 
^ form  <dtdqtdd  I sing,  use, 
wear,  etc. 


qoTLor-  e.  g.,  in  qorhorpoq  (Gr.) 
water  falling  or  streaming  down 

quLLarterpaa  {K^qu^LLar-f  (Gr.) 
lifts  it  up  in  the  air 

*atoTL-,  e.  g.,  atovLune  (Gr.) 
using 


' respectively  lor  Alaska.  Coast  of  Hudson  bay 

Greenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzie  river.  nuuson  ony, 

®IcThap3lhe  same  word  ns  hfih.  kugvartipa  lifts  tip  in  his  troitsfr*?  of/*  k 


§12 
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West  Eskimo 

ent‘,  emv,  eijryern,  erni,  erij. 
openrak  (Rink)  spring-time 
openachkak  (Schultze  43) 

' up’'naqkak  (Barnuni  373) 
penrUk  socks  woven  from 
gniss  (Biirnum) 
chaplng'/‘dt<)k  (Barnum)  it  is 
nothing,  it  is  not  an  actual 
thing 

ingrik  (Barnum)  mountain 

pe'ninra  (Barnum  67)  the 
stronger,  its  stronger  one 

'hi.ru  (Barnum)  a talisman, 
a charm 

nimxa  \giimra\  (Ray)  its  lash- 
ing, band 
uvr>orH„ 

(Barnum)  his  arm- 
pit 

katunra  (Barnum)  son 
timgra  (Barnum)  a spirit 
klnggixnm'a  (Barnum)  that  or 
those  behind 
kinunmpa  (Petitot) 
svy  vs,  tp'  {er)>  *rj>rs>s,s.  > 
az'i'dcharak  {Barnum  327)  adul- 
tery 

Azhrdugna  peccare  contra  vi 

ezrekoak  (Wells  a.  Kelly) 
frost-bite 

to3ra^:(Woldt- Jacobsen)  white 
egra  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  (my?) 
eye 

eqka{ijirkd\  (Barnum)  my  eyes 
{iqka  my  eye) 

nazntk  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  abdo- 
men 

kug'ru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  a swan 
ug’’ru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  bearded 
seal 

iggni  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  testicles 
§ 12 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labrador) 

u'pemaaq  (Gr.)  spring-time 

pinne  (Gr.)  straw  that  is 
pei'yit  (Lab.)  stuck  in  the  ])Oots 
saperna-  (Gr.)  it  is  impossil)le 
(to  do) 

iyyik  (Gr.)  top  of  a mountain 
pimmak  (Gr.)  skilled  through 
practice 

pimariovok,  piminariuterp>ok 
(Lab.)  thinks  he  is  a strong  man 
aamuaq  (Gr.)  charm,  amulet 
aar  < eer  ? 

nei'ma  (Gr.)  its  band,  lashing 


orna  (Gr.)  his  arm-pit 

qitornaq  (Gr.)  child 
toornaq  (Gr.)  it  spirit 

kiyorna  (Gr.)  after  that 


arssaarpaa  (Gr.)  deprives  him 
violently  of  something,  robs 

irsekau  (Gr.  Egede,  1750) 
isseqaa'^q  (Gr.  now)  it  is  strong 
cold 

qarsortoq  (Gr.)  bleached 
irse  (Gr.  Egede,  1750)  ejm 
( < *io'je) 

isse  (Gr.  now)  eye;  i'sikka  my 
eyes 

ndssdt  (Gr.)  abdomen  {<*  lar- 
jdt) 

qussuk  (Gr.)  a swan  ( < *^qurjuk) 
ussuk  (Gr.)  seal  (<*urpik) 


issuk  (Gr.)  testicles  (<*7r/«-?^) 
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Here  I nia3’  mention  an  Alaska  word,  part  of  which  is  apparentl}' 
influenced  by  retrogressive  iivnlarization:  ir’shnlnhrdt  (Barnum  337) 
MOUNTAIN  SPIRITS  is  the  Same  word  as  Gr.  issei'qat  {<*irsimn<2Cit'^)^ 
singular  isseraq,  spelled  by  Egede  (1750)  ir.^eral‘.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Al.  'Mkrloh  (Barnum)  throat,  'Mchluk  (Schultze)  uiP=:Gr. 
qqrLoq  lip. 


tq,  Lq,  sq  > rq. 

Alaska 


Mackenzie  River  Baffin  Land 
(Petitot)  (Boas) 


Labrador  Greenland 
(Bourquin) 


metkpon 
AIGUILLE 


adra  (Woldt-  atkpa  his  name 
Jacobsen) 

atra  (Barnum)  atepa  mv  name 
his  name 

ndtrok  (Bar-  natkpo  fond 
num)  DU  BARK 

mittqon  (N.  Al., 

Woldt-Jacob- 
sen) 

viinqon  (S.  AL, 

Woldt-Jacob- 
sen)  needle 

mitkpopk 
POIL 

ikkilthkok  {ik: 
tLqoq]  ( Bar- 
11  urn)- 

ekkitkaurak 
(Woldt-Jacob- 
sen)  the  little 
finger 

'ikqua  (Schultze)  {it(^ik  fin) 
the  end 


arqa 


arqa  his 
name 


miqxm 


{iietteq^  vat-  varqa  floor, 
teq)  bottom 


met'qut  vxet^qut 
needle 


ekkaikok  (C.) 
kpikeptkpopk 
(M.) 


w/iqung  merqoq  mei'qoq  hair 

of  animals 


ixtqoq  ei'qerqoq  eqerqoq  the 

little  finger 


[Barnum]  kpitkpa 
middle)  milieu 


qiqa  qei'qa 


epklo  intestin  iqawik 


%irk'klu  (Bar- 
num) evil 
(Schultze) 
intestines 

( tqta  [Barnum]  {itchuk  angle)  iqe 
his  den) 


tqoa  et'qua  erqua  the 

back  end 
of  it 

qerqa  the 
middle  of 
it 

erchavik  erhawik  in- 
testines 

{eR.’awik^  evLoq  rec- 
tum 


67'qe 


eqe,  eqeq  cor- 
ner 
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Alaska 

Mackenzie  River 

BaiTin  Land  Labrador 

Greenland 

(Petitot) 

(Boa-s)  (Bourqiiin) 

ahhiz^zliigih 

, 

axi'girn  (tqigeq 

a'qisseq 

\an : is  rig  iq\ 

\c(ld'xiq\ 

ptarmigan 

(Barnum) 

ptarmigan 

' chisTcolid  {cisqo- 

tchitlcpopl'. 

si'qoq  seerqoq 

seerqoq  knee 

/■«]  (Barnum) 

GENOU 

my  knee 

'okdh  \oq : 0(1^0 phtgoh 

■uxsuq  orssoq 

orsxoq  blub- 

blubber 

[ GRAS 

\ursuq\ 

ber 

usJcoqtoqtdJid 

uqsirn  orsseq 

orsseq  bone 

(Barnum)  1 

ring  for 

hold  him  with 

fastening 

a cord  (dog, 

the traces 

etc.) 

(sledge- 

• 

' 

dog) 

The  importance  of  retrogressive  uvularization  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Eskimo  language  is  evident.  Indeed,  this  phonetic  process  has 
deeply  impressed  itself  on  the  morphology  of  the  eastern  dialects, 
the  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  grammar.  The  following  sections, 
treating  of  the  general  grammatical  features  of  the  language,  contain 
many  examples  of  inflectional  forms,  that  may  be  understood  only 
when  we  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  one  of  the  most  influential  forces  of 
transformation,  due  to  the  change  of  the  word-stress  mentioned  in  § 3. 

CLASSES  OF  WORDS,  BASE  AND  STEM  (§§13-16) 

§ 13.  General  Remarks  on  the  Structure  of  the  Eskimo 

Language 

The  structure  of  the  Eskimo  language  is  of  a highly  synthetic  char- 
acter, which  apparently  testifies  to  a typical  tendencj'  of  the  Eskimo 
mind  to  concentrate  and  condense  its  notions  into  as  few  word-com- 
plexes, or  units  of  speech,  as  possible.  Therefore  a single  Eskimo 
word  maj’^  represent  a whole  sentence  as  compared  with  our  usual 
mode  of  expression;  e.  g. — 

anerquwaatit  he  (a)  begs  {quwd)  you  {tit)  to  go  out  {aner) 
aneiaarqerqxnoaaiit  he  begs  you  again  {qer)  to  go  out  early  {iaar) 

As  a rule,  such  an  Eskimo  word  or  word-sentence  can  be  analyzed 
and  divided  into  an  initial  base-word  {anen'  to  go  out),  one  or  several 
§ 13 
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middle  suffixes  {laar^  qe>\  qiiiva)^  and  a final  element  {atit).  In  this 
chapter  we  shall  consider  only  the  final  elements,  which  are  the  proper 
inflectional  foi’ins  and  represent  the  most  important,  because  the 
most  frequentl3^  used,  grammatical  elements  of  the  language. 

§ 14.  Base  and  Stem 

Most  words  of  the  Eskimo  language  have  two  or  several  inflectional 
stems.  The  shortest  stem  is  often  identical  with  the  base,  and  may 
be  an  obsolete  stem.  The  base,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  primary 
stem,  or  the  smallest  number  of  sounds  of  which  the  word  can  consist, 
Avithout  losing  its  close  resemblance  to  the  actual  forms  of  the  word; 
Ave  will  call  this  the  base  of  derivation. 

The  inflectional  stem,  or  stems,  are  the  secondary  or  expanded 
stems,  Avhich  have  originated  in  the  history  of  the  language,  OAving 
partly'  to  suffixation  and  partl^*^  to  phonetic  changes  in  the  bases  of 
the  Avord. 

In  the  dialects  of  West  Greenland  (the  northernmost  at  Smith 
sound  excepted),  all  words  end  either  in  one  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  or 
in  one  of  the  consonants  p,  t,  k,  q.  Of  these  sounds,  only  final q)  is 
confined  to  a certjxin  class  of  words  (viz.,  nouns),  Avhereas  the  other 
final  sounds  are  common  to  all  classes  of  words.  Words  that  end  in  «, 
<e,  or  o,  or  iiw/,  Avhether  nouns  or  verbs,  are  always  singular  forms;  h 
is  the  dual  character,  t the  plural  character;  but  there  are  nouns  that 
end  in  h or  t in  the  singular;  e.  g.,  inuh  a jian,  an  Eskimo;  sannat 

TOOL. 

In  studying  the  bases  of  Eskimo  words  we  shall  soon  see  that  sev- 
eral of  them  end  in  other  sounds  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in 
actual  words  of  modern  Eskimo;  e.  g.,  in  u,  or  I {l)  (see  § 15).  The 
Eskimo  bases  are  either  monosyllabic  or  bisyllabic;  the  stems  appear 
to  be  bases  widened  by  one  or  two  sounds,  and  sometimes  also  affected 
by  change  of  stress.  From  this  point  of  vieAv,  the  bases  are  hypo- 
thetical forms,  secondary  as  compared  with  the  words  of  the  modern 
language;  i.  e.,  they  have  been  reconstructed  from  these  words  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  They  are  the  explanatory  connecting-links 
between  related  modern  words,  which  may  often  be  found  to  be  very 
dissimilar. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  bases  of  this  language  occur  which  may  end 
in  other  sounds  than  those  nowadays  found  as  the  terminations  of 
modern  words,  we  are  not  bound  to  think  that  they  end  thus  merely 

§ 14 
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because  they  have  been  artificially  obtained  by  analyses,  nor  that 
such  endings  have  never  existed.  There  may  have  been  a period  in 
the  development  of  the  Eskimo  language  when  the  words  occurred  in 
forms  different  from  any  words  that  exist  now. 


§ 15.  Examples  of  Bases  and  Stems  ‘ 


Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso- 
nantal. 

stage  I 
(a,  e,  o). 

Stage  II 
(.k.  t,p). 

SUigellt 

(<!)■ 

Stage  IV. 

*'eiu 

*ciua 

*H'tik,  ci'ul 

*Ciuaq 

*cior 

Al.  chhl  front,  bow 
of  a boat 

Al.  chS'iiUka  my 
ear 

M.  ffiwufepfc  the  first, 
foremost 

Gr.  siul  ear 

Gr.  siua,  sYua  bow 
of  a boat 

sYum/  front 

tooth 

Or.  si'uLieq  fore- 
most 

sYuarpoq  is  be- 
fore 

sYoraq  front 

*'kui 

*kuik  (>kir;k) 

*kooq 

Gr.  kuiwaa  pours  It 

Gr.  konppoq 

streams  down 

kooroq  valley  = 

Al.  kwiq  river=Gr. 
kook  <.*kuik 

Al.  'kivi'gum  of 
the  river 

M.  kopkincpk 

*'ayu 

*a"7/ut 

i*agute,  *ar/uteq 
\*aguta 

Al.  'a^iln  man, 
male 

Gr.a^'uf,  man,  male 

Gr.  apuwoq  pursues, 
hunts 

Al.  a'lJituUakstag, 
big  bucK 

agutit  the  men 

aputaa  hLs  father 

apnterptit  our 

father 

*ca(*co?) 

*caa-*coo 

*cak 

♦ caot 

Gr.  saa  its  front 

Al . 'chdokll'k  the 
first,  foremost 

siiLLeq<,  *eakli  <i 
theirout-most, 
foremost 

Gr.  eaappoq 

turns  front 

saappaa  turns 
to,  speaks  to 

Al.  chdokdkd  the 
one  before  me 

*ca-*can 

*cana 

•canri  >sanjif 

sanneq 

Al.  cA(l  what  thing? 

Al.  cluVndsiln 
knife 

Al.  chdn'rttnOk 
nothing 

Al.  'chdplk  an  ac- 
tual thing 

Gr.  fanawoq  cuts, 
works 

Al.  cMn’rllgndk 
a thing  ol  no 
vaiue 

Al.  ckdnok  a thing 

Gr.  sannit  dust 
(sanik  a mote 
of  dust)  2 

'sannervaa  soils 
it  with  dust 

{sa'nerpaa  cleans 
it  of  dust)  ’ 

■ The  abbreviations  Al.,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  throughout  for  Alaska,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and 


Mackenzie  river,  respectively. 

^sanik  thus  appears  to  be  a derivative  of  the  plural  collective  sannil. 

ssanerpaa may  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  f'maac^Tjaa  TO  EMi*TY  (take  [the  content] 

[ima]  AWAY),  cf.  immerpaa  fills  it  (with  ima). 
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Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso- 

Stage  I 
(a,  e,  o) 

Stage  II 
(!•>  t,  p) 

Stage  III 
(«) 

stage  IV 

*'cane 

Gr.  sania  its  side 

Gr.  aanimut  side- 
wards, athwart 

*sa'nik 

Gr.  sani'r/npaa 
takes  place  at 
his  side 

Al.  chdn'nlkamy 
nearness,  vi- 
cinity 

*eanneq 

aannerpmi  turn.s 
athwart  of  it  ‘ 

cha'nirqnUk  cross 
way 

• 

*qul 

Al.  'kulmd  my  ele- 
vation 

Gr.  quhicq  the  up- 
permost 

Gr.  qummut  <*qul- 
mut  upwards,  up 

*qula-*quie 

Al.  'kiilH  straiglit 
up  above 

Al.  ku'lenS  up 

Gr.  ffukinncabove 
it 

Gr.  qulequlupper 
appurtenance 

*qnlq  >*qorL 

Al.  qliUilrtia 

a waterfall 

Al.  kiiqtOq  it  is 
high 

Gr.  qoriurtuq 

waterfall 

*qulva  '>*qm<la 

Al.  qillvarakn  I 
put  it  up  high 

Gr.  quLLarpam  I 
lift  it,  elevate  it 

*ai  (or  alj) 

Gr.aLLeq  nethermost 

Gr.  ammut  < atmiil 
downwards 

•Al.  ?tlmmtVMut/tkdl 
throw  it  down 

*ata-aljc 

Gr.  ataa  under 
it 

Al.  d'chB  below 

Al.n'c/icdnc  un- 
der it 

Al.  ackhmiS  un- 
der me 

*alq,  *atcq 

Al.  atragtoa  i 
come  down 

Gr.  a'terpopa  I 
go  down 

*arq  (Gr.) 

Gr.  arqarpoya  I 
descend 

Gr.  arquppara  I 
bring  it  down 

*tim 

Gr.  lime  body;  in- 
land 

Gr.  timmul  land- 
wards (on  the  sea) 

Al.  i'mil  torso,  body 

*tima-*lime 

timaane  in  the 
inland 

timia  his  body 

*limak 

Al.  I'miithlUk 
dried  fish 

♦ iimcq 

Gt.limcrLeu  near- 
est to  tne  in- 
land 

*aw 

Gr.  amna  < *auma 
he  in  the  north 

Gr.  aFFa  < *awFa 
there  in  the  north 

*awa-*awo 

Gr.  'aimne  in 
the  north 

Gr.auioyatothe 

north 

Al.  a' wane  over 
there  some- 
where 

Al.  o'jadpfitover 
there 

*awat  or  *awak 

G r.  awammut  ou  t- 
wards 

Gr.  awiLLeq  out- 
ermost 

Gr.O!(?a99ofrom 
the  north 

Gr.  awannaq 

north  wind 

% 

* awata 

Gr.  awataancont- 
side  of  it 

Gr.  awataq,  in  pi. 

Gr.  awaUat  blad- 
der* 

(or  uv>x)1 
Gr.  una  he  there 

Lab.  uFFa  or  uxxa 
there 

Lab.  ubva  perhaps 
Al.  fmd  he 

*uwa-*iiwo,  *ua>xo 

Gr.  uwane  there; 
oo7>a  < *uivo- 
90(7)  tothere; 
ooma  < *ow7o- 
ma  (?)  of  him 
there;  uaxoo- 
na  through 
there 

Al  '/nadnehere; 
hwakan  from 
here 

*uwak 

u'wappa  from 
there 

*Gr.  sanneruta  crossbar. 

^awcUaq  means  properly  something  that 


HAS  ITS  PLACE  outside;  1.  e.,  on  the  deck  ot  the  kayak. 

§15 
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Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso- 
nantal 

Stage  I 
(a,  c,  o) 

Stage  If 
(*,  1.  P) 

Stage  III 
(7) 

Stage  IV 

*uwa-*uwK 

Gr.  uwaya  I; 
urmr/ul  we 

Al.  kw/lnq  I; 

hwdiikfiM  wo 
Al.  hwc  I ; hwCii- 
g<l  of  me 

*uwap  or  *uwat 
or  * uwak 

Gr.  u'wdnnut  to 
me 

Gr.  u'uicit/aof  our 

Al.  'hwang'ni'ni 
to  me 

Lab.  tngva<*taXFa‘! 
then 

Lab.  taqua  [(ajf.'a] 
there  it  is 

*taa-*tao 

Lab.  Mra<  *tao- 
va  then,  so  it 
was 

Gr.  laawa  so  it 
was 

Gr.  <aa«’nn< 
*taona  he 
there 

Haoso 

Gr.  taamtima  of 
him  there 

*talj 

Gr.  tiinsa 

*UHjar-*tdljo 
Gr.  UiBsa  it  is 
it  is  enough 

G r . Id B sane 
there:  tiissuo- 
va  through 
there 

*t(VJak 

tdnsnvvd  from 
Uiero 

*ma 

Al.  manlOk  it  is  hero 

Al.  rndhUn  hence 
by  this  way  (cf. 
Gr.  mauna  throtigh 
here) 

*maa-mao 

G r.  maane  here 

Gr.  maa«ma< 
maona  through 
here 

*maak 

maagga  from 
here 

maanna<.  *nm- 
akna  now,  the 
present  mo- 
ment 

- 

*VUltj 

Gr.  7nassa-this  is—; 
here  is— 

Gr.  mannaK.  *maliia 
this  one 

M.  tamadja  surely 

*malja-matjo 

Gr.  niassa 

Gr.  maseame 
oertainly,  of 
eourso 

Gr.  maluma=‘ 
masuma  of 
this  here 

*matjak 

Gr.  massakkul 
now,  for  the 
time  being 

§ 16.  Classes  of  Words 

The  lines  of  demarcation  between  classes  of  words  are  v’ague,  because 
a great  man}"  of  the  inflectional  and  derivative  endings  (suflixes)  are 
common  to  words  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  belonging  to 
separate  classes,  such  as  nouns  and  verbs.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  not  assert  that  the  evolution  of  this  language  has  not  tended 
toward  a fixed  grouping  of  some  of  the  suflixes  around  cerbiin  classes 
of  words  (e.  g.,  demonstratives;  temporal  particles;  the  terms  i and 
thou;  w"HOLE  and  alone).  No  doubt  the  Eskimo  language  shows 
§16 
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a tendency  siuiilav-  to  that  of  our  own,  of  distinguishing  between 
nouns  and  verbs;  but  this  tendency  has  been  crossed  by  other  tenden- 
cies toward  demarcation  which  partially  neutralize  the  former,  as  will 
become  evident  in  the  following  discussions. 

Accoidingly,  instead  of  basing  the  distinction  between  Eskimo  word- 
classes  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Latin  grammar,  I have 
chosen  to  depart  from  the  category  of  the  latter  without  completely 
giving  up  its  technical  terms  of  expression,  which  are  useful  because 
they  are  easily  understood.  In  all  branches  of  science,  when  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  is  necessary  to  interpret 
the  latter  in  the  light  of  the  former. 

Following  this  method,  we  may  distinguish  between  the  following 
classes  of  words: 

O'.  Base- Words 

I.  Words  with  full  typical  in- {illo  house,  ateq  name). 

flection  ) 

A down). 

II.  Words  with  defective  inflection  {taviaq  all,  uwaoja  i,  the  numer- 
als, etc.). 

III.  ords  with  atyjiical  inflection:  demonstrative  and  interrogative 
words  {una  he  there,  Jdna  wiio). 

r 1.  Interjections. 

IV.  Words  without  any  inflection^  ^^^’^^^‘^®®5temporal((^a7?aAVHEN), 

modal  {qanm'ioq  utinam), 
local  {uFFa  there),  etc. 

/?.  Suffixes  (Actual  and  Obsolete) 

I.  Common  to  all  kinds  of  words. 

II.  Confined  to  certain  groups  of  words. 


inflection  (§§  17-50) 
Typical  Inflection  (§§17-44) 


§17*  (ifkI,  JJtiiil  hfijiectio'n 

This  IS  the  most  general  kind  of  inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language 

applying  to  all  sorts  of  words  with  the  exception  of  particles  and 
interjections. 
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There  are  two  set  of  typical  signs  of  the  plural  common  to  both 
nounsand  verbs.  Here  we  are  concerned  chiefl3'^  with  the  firstset,  or  the 
pure  dual  and  plural  endings.  The  dual  or  plural  signs  of  the  other 
set  are  closel}'  connected  with  or  incorporated  into  the  other  inflec- 
tional endings,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely united  with  them  in  form  as  well  as  in  meaning:  e.  g.,  the 
plural  n in  iLLune  in  the  houses,  as  compared  with  the  m in  iLLume 
IN  THE  house;  or  Jc.  in  ernil'hi  my  sons,  as  compared  with  r in  ernera 
MY  SON. 


West  (ireenland  . 

Examples: 
Nouns:  nuna  land 
ihLo  house 


Singular 

a 0 e 

q k t 


niial 

(bjMidding^’)  uh  ik 
(by  substitution) 


Plural 

at  Xit  it 
t 


nuiiak  two  lands 
ihLuk  two  houses 


minat  lands 
iLLxit  houses 


isse  eye 

i&sik  two  eyes 

ifssit  e}’es 

V^erbs:  atoraa  he  using  it 

atoraak  they 

two 

atoradt 

they  us- 

using  it 

ing  it 

atorpoq  it  is  used 

atorpuk  they 

two 

atorput  the}'  are 

are  used 

used 

atorik  he  using  two 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

f 

Baffin  land  . . >^^5 

Examples: 

^nuxia  land  (Boas  VI,  109) 

^ igdlu  house  {ihid.^  101) 
^ale'rtse  stocking  {ibid.,  98); 

amt! re  wind  {ibid.,  99) 
‘^tulugaq  raven  {ibid.,  113) 
^nigirn  south  wind  (Gr.  nigeg)', 
nirdlirn  goose  (Boas  1,  664), 
cf.  Gr.  nevLeq 

’'ugjuk  a thong-seal  (Boas  VI, 
114) 


^ irdning  son  {ibid. , 102) 
^angun  paddle  (Boas  I,  659) 

^ patalaugluk  let  us  two  strike 
(Boas  II,  347) 

^'^immg  maqong  tikitong  two 
men  are  coming(Boas  1,621) 
^^qingmit  dogs  (Boas  VI,  105); 
ujarpa  he  searches  for 
them  {ibid.) 

tigmidjen  the  birds  (Boas  II, 
340) 


Singular 

Mackenzie  river!  a>  d^ 

(cf . Petitot  p.  L)|  q*  > iV  >if  <«  > 

§17 


Dual 

or 


Plural 

t^^ 
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Examples: 

‘ tgilla  weather 
^ epMo  intestines 
^ apne  woman 
■*  taleph  arm 
® aten  name 
^ ‘uyapak  stone 
’’  apan  father 
* aggut  man 


® ipun  oar 

nunak  two  lands  (Petitot 
XLIX) 

^'■atekpepk  two  names(^^^■6?.,  L) 
^^tupapkp  two  tents  {ibid., 
XLIX) 

lands;  tupkpeU  tents; 
amit  skins;  xihlut  days 


Singular 

Alaska  (see  Bar-j  a>  li?  ? 

num)  . . .[/(?)  1-5 

Examples: 

‘ sla  weather 
^ irkklM  evil 


Dual  Plural 

k\yn)(f% 

® lydrolvtiing,  see  Barmim  281- 
282 


® inglu  half 

^sne  [sni]  its  bank  or  edge 
*puydk  smoke  k=[(2\  'l 
® ingi'ik  mountain 
^ippUn  native  spoon  or  ladle 
^ cha'nasxin  native  knife 
® slin  whetstone 
’’  mdk  the  banks  (dual);  cf.  also 
Barnum  283 


^ chivoagka  my  upper  front 
teeth  (Barnum  6);  cf.  the 
verb  forms 

village  (lands) 
ingrit  mountains 
“ n occurs  as  plural  sign  only 
in  the  numerals:  stamSn 
four,  etc.  (Barnum  219) 


In  the  Greenland  dialects  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is 
often  accompanied  by  change  of  stress:  e.  g., 

a' meg  a skin  pi.  >ammit 

The  dual  form  is  much  less  used  than  the  plural;  and  I think  a great 
many  nouns  are  never  used  in  the  dual,  this  form  being  replaced  by 

le  plural.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  few  words  that  occur 
only  in  the  dual  form:  e.  g. , 


mavLuk  two; 
pitssook  the  claw  of 
issaa'k  goggles 

The  following  words 
attdt  a dung-hill 
novLut  ligature 
ULLut  a bird’s  nest  (especially 
the  down  in  the  nest) 
arssamerit  aurora  borealis 
pan'^tit  a paddle 
miFFit  a bird-dart 


foreh'nger 

plurals: 

niuisdt  the  stomach 

ga'tixxdt  the  back  (of  man  or 
animal) 

dssaaH  the  hand  ( < assak  a fin 
ger) 

unvidt  the  boat  rowed  by  women 
( < umiag  the  empty  boat) 


'indTLoyywik  two  small  ones 

a crayfish;  the  thumb  and  tl 


are  collective 


44877° — Bull.  40,  ptl— lo 64 
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Examples  of  words  that  form  no  plural  arc: 
orssoq  blubber  oquh  mould 

nilak  freshwater  ice  nuak  snot 

Nouns  (§§  J8-20) 

§18.  CLASS  I.  PLURAL  INFLECTION  WITHOUT  SHIFT  OF  STRESS 

The  examples  given  in  §17  show  that  two  principles  are  applied  in 
the  formation  of  the  plural, — single  addition  of  the  plural  sign  to  the 
singular  form;  and  substitution  of  the  plural  sign  for  the  hnal  conso- 
nant. \Ve  observe  the  first  principle  in  tLLo,  pi.  /.LLiii;  the  latter,  in 
uLLoq,  pi.  uLLut.  In  the  latter  instance,  t has  been  substituted  for«^. 
These  two  principles  may  be  observed  in  the  whole  inflectional  treat- 
ment of  the  noun. 

On  the  whole,  the  plural  stems  of  the  nouns  are  prototypes  of  their 
inflection.  Manj'  nominal  stems  are  affected  by  a shift  of  stress  in 
the  plural,  which  has  often  been  followed  b}'^  phonetic  shifting  in  the 
stems  of  the  words.  We  shall  first  treat  words  that  show  no  shift  of 
stress. 


The  plural 

ending  is  regularl}"  t,  but  in 

some  cases  it. 

• 

Singular 

Plural 

pana 

pan  at 

knife 

tutto 

tuttnt 

reindeer 

sise 

sisit 

fox’s  den 

o 

/V  • 


qaqqcuq 

qaqqat 

hill,  mountain 

ayakkoq 

ayakkut 

pagan  priest 

qimmeq 

qiminit 

dog 

tikippoq 

tikipput  (the}’^) 

he  has  come 

li.  -it  is  added  to  the  consonantal  stem  (i.  e.,  the  absolutive)  of  words 
ending  in  t (which  when  following  an  7,  is  regularly  changed 
into  s [cf.  § 8])  and  to  the  absolutive  of  certiiin  words  that  end 
in  -&j  and  -ik  (the  q and  k being  changed  into  r and  y [cf.  § 4]). 


Singular 

Plural 

sannat 

sannatit 

tool 

merqut 

merqutlt 

needle 

si-Lhit 

siLLisit 

whetstone 

§18 
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4. 


Singular 

Plural 

iheq 

ikerit 

bay,  sound 

eirneq 

et'nerit 

son 

tikeq 

tikerit 

forefinger 

iLLeq 

ihhet'it 

sleeping-place  in  the 

house 

5. 

uppik 

uppeyit 

owl 

nukik 

nukeyit 

sinew,  tendon 

mamik 

mamiyit  or  mam.it 

the  flesh}"  side  of  a hide 

iH-kik 

i'^kkiyit 

gum 

assik 

asseyit 

image,  picture 

6.  -it  is  added  to  the  vocalic  stem  of  many  words  that  end  in  k in  the 

absolutive  ciise: 

Singular 

Plural 

unnuk 

unnuit 

night 

inuk 

inuit  or  innuit 

man  (human  being) 

assak 

assaaH  (<assait) 

finger 

'7.  -it  k added  to  many  words  that  end  in  aq  in  the  absolutive,  espe- 

cially to  all  words  ending  in  -innaq  and  -ttiaq: 

Singular 

Plural 

sorqaq 

soi'qaaH 

whalebone 

utorqaq 

utoi'qaaH 

old  (man  or  woman) 

naa'^jaahinaq 

naa'^jaa^nnaaH 

only  a gull 

<naa'"ja  +:in.7uiq 

umiattiaq 

umidttaaH  < umidt  4- 

a medium-sized  boat 

< umiaq  + ttiaq 

ttaait  < ttiaait 

8.  -it  is  added  to  some 

'■  words  ending  in  -vq 

or  -eq  in  the  absolutive 

case: 

Singular 

Plural 

mdoq 

nuloot  < *nuloit 

rump 

ilorzeq 

iloi'Leet  < *ilorLeit 

1 

innermost 

§ 18.  CLASS  II  (a).  PLIJEAL  INFLECTION  WITH  SHIFT  OP  STRESS 

The  following;  noun.,  all  agree  in  having  in  the  singular  strong  stress 
on  their  hnal  syllable,  and  weak  stress  on  the  preceding  syllalile;  but 
in  the  plural  the  latter  becomes  strongly  stressed,  and  accordingly  as 
a rule  lengthened  (cf.  S 3).  The  stress  shifts,  being  thrown  back 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  word;  and  this  shifting  is  combined  with 
a change  of  the  quantity  of  the  sounds  of  the  last  two  syllables,  the 
short  consonant  between  them  being  either  geminated  or'changed,  or 
displaced  hy  a uvular,  in  the  plural. 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


1.3. 


14. 


Singular 

Plural 

u'meq 

'a/nimit 

skin,  hide 

i'maq  the  sea 

'immdt 

places  of  open  water 
(in  the  ice) 

na'noq 

' nminut 

bear 

m'nik 

'sdnnit  or  say y it 

dust 

ka'mik 

'kamimit 

boot 

'unim.it  or  uyyit 

beard 

uioi'nik 

u'winnit  or  u'wiyyit 

flesh  (of  a living  animal) 

awa'taq 

a'wdttat 

a buoy 

^taalu'taq 

'taa'luttdt 

little  sledge 

In  the  next  following  examples  the  penult  consonant  of  the  words 

becomes  unvoiced  in  the  plural: 

singular 

Plural 

isi'yal: 

i'sikkdt 

foot 

'naala'yaq 

' naa!  lak!  kdt 

one  who  is  obe3'ed,  ma^ 
ter 

'(iLLa'yaq 

'aLhdkfkdt 

letter 

ne'yaq 

'nixxdt 

a snare,  gin 

qate' yak 

qa'tixxdt 

back  (of  man) 

ta'leq 

'tdLhit 

arm 

uka'leq 

u'kdLhit 

hare 

via'lik 

'rndLLit 

wave,  billow 

' ndttora' lik 

' ndtto' rdLLit 

eagle 

a'loq 

'aLLut 

sole 

ui'loq 

u'i.LLut 

mussel 

am'loq 

a'sdLLut 

place  of  the  harpoon- 
line on  the  kaj^ak 

n u'ja/j 

' nuttdt  {^oxith  Gr.= 
nutsdt) 

hair 

ka  jdjk 

'kuttdt 

loin 

•nara'jaq 

'na'rattdt 

bait 

§ 19 
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15. 


singular  Plural 


nafsaq 

'nattdt  (South  Gr, 
ndtsat) 

hood,  cap 

hi'saq 

'Tcittdt 

anchor 

ta'seq 

'tdttit 

lake 

o'qaa'^seq 

o'qaaFtsit 

word 

qoya'seq 

qo'ydtPit 

neck 

aju'aq 

a'jussdt 

boil  . 

,saatu'aq 

'saa'tus'sdt 

crab 

Tiani'oq 

ka'nismt 

sea-scorpion 

iluli'aq 

ilu'lissdt 

iceberg 

'ixxi'aq 

'ix'xissdt 

throat,  gullet 

qaseyiaq 

qase'yissdt 

Phoca  vitulina 

napaH'aq 

napaJrissdt 

upright,  rear  piece  of 
the  sledge 

nu'happi'  aq 

nu,hap'p!smt 

bachelor 

In  the  last-mentioned  examples  the  s.<?  of  the  plural  seems  to  have 
originated  from  a semi-vowel  (or  /)  that  has  become  audible 
between  the  vowels,  instead  of  the  hiatus  of  the  singular;  so 
that,  for  instance,  Tca'nissut  has  developed  from  a plural  form 
kanijjut,  corresponding  to  a singular  hani'joq,  which  form  may 
sometimes  really  be  heard  instead  of  hanioq.  The  shift  j>s 
has  been  treated  in  § 6. 

17. 


Singular  Plural 


iwik 

'ipFit 

grass,  reed 

sa'wik 

' sap  Fit  or  sa'weet 

knife,  iron 

qi'pik 

'qi'^khit 

feather-bed,  blanket 

inu'tooAq 

i'nukkdt 

toe 

tulu'waq 

tu'lukkdt 

raven 

CLASS  II  (b). 

PLURAL  INFLECTION 

AFFECTED  BY  RETRO 

GRESSIVE  UVULARIZATION' 


In  the  following  examples  (nos.  19-24)  the  plural  stems  admit  a 
uvular  which  causes  a shifting  of  vowel  (uvular  mutation)  in  their 
penultima. 


> See  S 12,  p.  998. 


20 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


28. 


24. 


singular 

Plural 

sio'raq  [slorA(j\ 

si'orqat  \sk>q:at] 

sand,  granule 

pia'raq 

pl'arqiit  \_piAq:at\ 

a young  one 

o'  <iaq 

'orqat  {oq.'af] 

tongue 

tale' ro<i 

ta'lerqut  \talEq;  ut\ 

fore-paw  of  a seal 

a'teq  [citFJj] 
no!  teq 

'arqit  [Aq  : ii'\ 

name 

'narqit 

floor,  bottom 

pa'teq 

'parqit 

marrow 

i'teq 

' erqit 

anus 

qi'teq 

'qei'qit 

center,  middle 

mi' teq 

'vierqit 

eider-duck 

i'peq 

'e'^qqit 

dirt,  filth 

ta' peq 

'to'^qqlt  or  'torqit 

tent 

ilu'weq 

i'loR^Rit  or  iloRiiit 

grave 

(South  Gr.) 

'neRRit 

south  wind 

qaltik. 

'qaRRit  or  'qaJcMt 

bird’s  breast 

a'leq 

'arhit 

harpoon-line 

qoyu'leq 

qoy'oi'Lit 

cabbage 

i'meq 

'eryit 

lake 

prri'neq 

'ar'Fd'yit 

six 

ni'meq 

'neryit  or  nermit 

binding,  .string 

qa'neq 

'qarnit 

mouth 

saa'^neq 

' saqy^ry it  or  maFrnit 

bone 

■u'lmj 

'oryit  or  oj'nit 

arm-pit 

§21.  CLASS  III.  IBBEGULAB  PLUBAL  INFLECTION 


Plural  iiiHection  on  irregularly  amplified  stems,  without  any  shift- 
ing of  stress  (aside  from  the  single  exception  (ja'^aq),  takes  place  in 
the  following  nouns: 


OK 


26. 


Singular 

qa'ja(2 

l'a'laale(j 

ina'neelaq 

*§21 


Plural 

'qa>nnat 


Jca'laaLhit 

ma'neeLLcit 


kayak 


a South  Greenlander 
uneven  land  or  ice 
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27. 


Singular 

Plural 

'qaateci 

'qaarqit 

ferrule 

'meeraq 

'meerqat 

child 

a'kxmneq 

a'koryit 

interval 

28. 

pooq 

puxxut 

biig  (cf . Al.  pxigyarak) 

it'naaq 

u'naRRat 

harpoon-shaft 

29. 

aaq 

attfit 

sleeve  (Al.  'amrak) 

naaq 

xiossat  abdomen 

(the  skin  of)  the  belly 

iya'laaq 

ixya'ldssdt 

window 

'anno'raaq 

'anno'rdssdt 

shirt,  dress 

SO. 

The  suffixes 

-yuaq  LITTLE,  -SUUq  GREAT 

, and  -aluaq  P’ORMer,  else, 

form  their  plurals  by  changing  -uaq 

into  -xiit:  e.  g.. 

Singular 

Plural 

nunayyuaq 

nunaijyuit 

a little  land 

nunarsuaq 

nunarsuit 

a great  land 

nunayaluaq 

nxmayaluit 

former  land 

§22.  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  THE  IBBEGULABITIES  IN  THE  FOB- 
MATION  OF  THE  PLUBAL 

The  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is  very  irregular,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  plural  forms  all  end  in  t.  The  chief  ele- 
ment in  these  irregular  formations  is  a shift  of  the  word-stress,  com- 
bined with  a consonanhil  inci’ease  in  the  stem  of  the  word.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between 
these  phenomena.  Since  the  psychical  factor  must  be  considered  the 
prmvus  motor  in  the  life  of  the  language,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  quan- 
titative change  in  the  shift  of  the  stress.  1 have  set  forth  elsewhere 
(Thalbitzer  I,  § 31)  how  I think  this  differentiation  in  the  formation  of 
the  plural  may  be  explained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
general  principle  of  the  plural  inflection  by  adding  t or  it  has  ever 
been  set  aside,  or  had  to  struggle  with  some  other  principle,  but  in 
certain  words  the  plural  ending  it  was  added  after  the  full  singular 
stem  (the  absolutive)  of  the  word  instead  of  after  the  vocalic  stem: 
e.  g.,  instead  of  making  malik  a wave  assume  the  regular  plural 
form  maliit,  the  ending  it  was  added  after  the  final  7i',  no  matter  if  this 
h properly  pointed  out  the  singularity  of  the  notion;  and  thus  a new 

§22 
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plural  form,  malikit,  was  introduced.  The  k that  came  to  be  between 
vowels  changed  to  g,  and  malifit  lost  the  vowel  of  its  central  syllable 
when  the  stress  was  drawn  back  to  the  first  syllable,  rrvalgit  became 
maLLtt  in  Greenland,  the  Ig  (or  ?x?)  being  assimilated  into  one  sound. 
In  the  same  manner  I think  most  of  the  geminated  consonants  in  plu- 
1 als  have  originated  from  the  final  syllable  of  the  singular,  the  terminal 
consonant  {q  or  !•)  of  this  syllable  having  been  retained  in  the  plural. 
In  WTTf},,  kJi , iL,  etc.,  then,  two  difierent  consonants  appear  assimilated 
in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language,  but  each  of  them 
maintaining  its  existence  in  the  lengthening(gemination)of  the  .sound. 


§23.  ABSOLUTIVE  AND  RELATIVE 

The  relative  case,  or  />-case,  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  p or  up 
to  the  same  stem  of  the  noun  as  that  from  which  the  plural  is  formed. 
In  most  instances,  in  forming  this  case,  the  plural  sign  t is  simply 
replaced  hy  p. 

By  the  addition  of  the  p,  the  n.-stems  take  the  ending  -ap ; the 
c-stems  -up-,  the  (?-stems,  -ip]  e g,. 


Absolutive 

an-naq  woman 
nuna  land 
ayakkoq  shaman 
ihLO  house 
taleq  arm 

isse  ['  ise^  or  [/se]  eye 
-ip  is  added  after  those  words 
§ 18.3):  e.  g., 


Relative 

arnap  of  the  woman 
nunap>  of  the  land 
ayakkxtp  of  the  shaman 
ihLup  of  the  hou.se 
tcLLLip  of  the  arm 
issip  of  the  eye 

at  end  in  t in  the  absolutive  (cf. 


Absolutive 

ayut  man,  male 


Relative 

ayutip  of  the  man 


-up  is  the  relative  ending  of  all  the  nouns  of  the  series  nos.  4,  6,  6, 
7,  8,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  30  (§§  18-21):  e.  g.. 


Absolutive 

erneq  son 
inuk  man 
iserpik  entrance 
nunayaluaq  former  land 
nateq  floor 
tupeq  tent 
§23 


Relative 

emerup  of  the  son 
inoop  of  man  ( < inu-up) 
iset'Fiup  of  the  entrance 
nunayaloop  of  the  former  land 
narqup  of  the  floor 
UPqqup  of  the  tent 
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In  the  western  dialects,  m stands  for  p in  this  orammatical  function: 


Alaska 
(Barnum  13) 

33) 

Mackenzie  river 
(Petitot  XLix) 
xxxiv) 


~mm  Aohadne  beneath 
the  house 

chikum  illdane  of  the 
ice  in  its  interior 
slam  of  the  world 
nunam  of  the  land 
tupkib  of  the  tent 
anopem.  of  the  wind 


Greenland  inip  ataane 

Greenland  sikup  iluane 

Greenland  silap 
Greenland  minap 
Greenland  td^qqup 
Greenland  anoi'ip  or 
anoRRvp 


§ 24.  LOCAL  CASES 


The  local  case-endings  are  alike  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  but 
they  are  added  to  different  stems  of  inflection,  the  nominal  stem 
in  the  singular  ending  in  m,  in  the  plural  in  n.  This  is  the  same 
in  the  Greenland  and  in  the  Alaska  dialects.  Only  the  prose- 
cutive case  is  excepted;  since  in  the  singular  it  shows  a consonantal 
stem  ending  in  Z:,  but  in  the  plural  either  a lengthened  stem  ending  in 
-te,  or  a lengthened  suffix  {-fhjuf). 


Absolutive 

Allative 

ut 

Locative 

e 

Ablative 

it 

Instrumentalis 

ik 

Prosecutive 

kut 

Conformative 
or  A^lqualis 

tut 

Absolutive 

Allative 

ut 

Locative 

e 

Nortliwest  Greenland 
Singnlar 

qaqqaq  mountain 

qaqqamut  to  the 

mountain 

qaqqamein  the  moun- 
tain 

qaqqamit  from  the 
mountain 

qaqqamik  by  the 

mountain 

qaqqakkut  over  or 

through  the  moun- 
tain 

qaqqntut  like  a moun- 
tain 

Plural 

qaqqat  mountains 

qaqqanut  to  the 

mountains 

qaqqa/ne  in  the  moun- 
tains 


Southwe.st  Alaska 
Singular 

ingHk  mountain 
(Barnum  10) 
tin  ingrirnmi  [iym- 
mun^ 

e ingrime  {iyHmel 


Ilk  ingrhnuk  \iyri- 
m?/^i]or[-m<^:]? 
kun,  Ingrlkim,  \iyri- 
kun^ 

tun  ingrltun  [iyri- 
tun\ 

Plural 

Ingrlt  mountains 
un  higrln'iin 

e IngrXne 
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Northwest  Greenland 

Southwest  Alaska 

Plural 

Plural 

Ablative 

it 

qaqqanit  from  the 

? 

• 

mountains 

Instrumentalis 

ik 

qaqqanik  by  the 

vk  higrliruJc 

mountains 

Prosecutive ' 

iijut 

qaqqatiyut  over  the 

Ph  un  inqrltthun  \jiyrit- 

mountains 

Phuni] 

Conformativ"e 

tut 

qaiqqattut  like  the 

tun  IngrUtiin 

or  .^qualis 

mountains 

Northwest  Greenland 

Singular 

Plural 

AbsolutiA"e 

ihLo  a house,  the 

ihLut  hoirses,  the 

house 

houses 

Allativm 

-lit 

ihLwnut  to,  into,  the 

ihL'unut  to,  into,  the 

house 

houses 

Locative 

-e 

ihLume  in  the  house 

ihLune  in  the  houses 

Ablative 

-it 

iLLuniit  from  the 

iLLun.it  from  the 

house 

houses 

Instrumentalis 

-ik 

iLLumik  by  (Avith) 

iLLunik  by  (with)  the 

the  house 

houses 

Prosecutive  -kuf, 

-yut 

iLLukkut  through  the 

iLLutiyut  through  the 

house 

• hou-ses 

T|iere  is  onl}'  one  kind  of  irregularity,  or  of  deviation  from  this 
type  of  inflection,  arising  by  the  retention  of  the  final  consonant  of 
the  absolutive  case  in  the  other  cases,  this  consonant  being  assimilated 
with  the  initial  consonant  of  the  case-suflix.  Accordingly,  011I3’  such 
Avords  as  end  in  a consonant  in  the  absolutive  singular  mav  shoAv  irregu- 
larities: e.  g.,  ULLoq,  which  retains  its  final  assimilated  into  r in 
four  of  the  singular  cases,  but  is  quite  regular  in  the  plural. 


Absolutive 

Allative 

Locative 

Ablative 

Instrumentalis 

Prosecutive 


Singular 

uLLoq  a day,  the  day 
uLLormut  to  the  da}^ 
xiLLorme  in  the  day,  on 
the  day 

uLLormit  from  the  da}" 
uLLormik  with  the  da}^ 
itLLukkut  in  or  through 
the  day 


Plural  (regular) 
uLLut  days 
^iLLxinut  to  the  days 
ULLxine  in  the  da}"s 

xLLLunit  from  the  days 
^iLLunik  Avith  the  days 
uLLutiyxit  through  the 
days 


Note:  uLLorme  on  that  da}’;  uLLume  to-day". 


' The  prosecutive  plural  ends,  in  Southwest  Greenland,  in  -tigut  ( ='Liibrador),  which  form  is  nearer 
to  the  Alaska  -lihun  (or  Uxunt)  than  is  the  north  Greciilandic  form. 


§ 
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Other  examples: 

na'Peq  floor 
na'Pefi'inut  to  the  floor 
na't^ei'ine  (or  narqane)  on  the 
floor 


i'meq  fresh  water 
i'viermut  to  the  water 
i'merme  in  the  water 
imikhut  through  the  water 

Words  ending  in  -Leq  (local  snperl{i 

si'uLLeq  the  foremost  one 
si'vLLerme  at  the  foi'emost  one 
sniLLermik  tirstly 

i'loru'q  the  innermost  one 
i' lorzermit  from  the  innermost  one 
ilorhemut  to  the  innermost  ones 

iloi'Likliut  through  the  innermost 
one 

ilorLertiyut  through  the  inner- 
most ones 


'uM'aq  fi’ont  wall  of  house 
'nkkarmiit  to  the  front  wall 
vMmme  at  the  front  wall 

uJckaJckuf  through  the  front 
wall 

•ul-hatimit  through  the  front 
walls 


ve  ending): 

kiy'uLLeq  the  last  one 
kiy'uLLerme  at  the  last  one 
hiy'uLLermik  the  last  time 

'luLLeq  the  most  western  one 

'I'lLLermut  to  the  mostwestei’n 
one 

'luLLikkut  through  the  most 
western  one 

kiLLertlyut  through  the  most 
western  ones 


§25.  LOCAL  CASES — Continued 


In  nouns  ending  in 
tive  endings: 

Absolntive  . 

Allative  . 
Locative  . . . 
Instrumentalis  , 
Prosecutive  . . 

Conformative  . 


■h  this  sound  has  been 

Singular 

sawih  a knife 

sawimmut 

sawimme 

sawimmiJc 

sawikhut 

smoittnt 


assimilated  by  the  forma- 


Singular 

katak  inner  doorway  in 
the  house 
katammut 
katamme 
katammik 
katakkut 
'katattut 


Examples: 

'mrpiminik  by  means  of  the  tail  (of  a whale)  {<mrpikj 
uilulimmut  to  the  mussel-place  {<ril.lulik  place  where  there  are 
mussels) 

noommit  from  the  point  of  land  ( < nool) 

imitfAit  as  a human  being  (especially  Eskimo)  {<inuk) 

§ 25 
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Isouns  ending  in  -t  either  retain  this  sound  in  assimilated  shape 
in  the  singular  declension,  or  form  their  cases  on  a lengthened  stem 
{-te)\  e.  g., 

aput  snow  on  the  earth  {apummut,  apumme^  apummiJc) 
oomrmt  heart  {oommammik  or  oommathnik  by  the  heart;  oomma- 
tinik  by  the  hearts;  oommatikkut  through  the  heart;  oomma- 
titiyut  through  the  hearts) 

nappaa'^t  illness  {nappaa'^mm.i.t  ov nappmi'^timit  from  [because  of] 
illness;  ruippaaninitiTom\\\n(iHHQH\  nappaa^^tikkut  t\wouyr\\  ill- 
ness; ')ia2)paaPtitiyut  through  illnesses) 

A few  words  ending  in  final  t are  regularly  declined  after  the  type 
of  iLLo\  e.  g.,  kammeeumik  or  kammiumik  with  the  boot-stretcher 
( < Imnmiuty. 

All  nouns  belonging  to  Class  II  (§§  19-20)  and  most  of  the  nouns 
belonging  to  Class  III  (§  21)  form  their  local  cases,  both  singular  and 
plural,  on  the  plural  stem.  The  absolutive  case  stands  isolated  among 
these  formations,  being  apparently  irregular.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  similar  to  the  one  set  forth  in  § 22,  and  I have  treated  the 
question  more  full}'  in  “A  Phonetical  Stud}’,”  § 34. 


Singular 

Plural 

Absolutive  . 

am^yhide,  skin 

ammit 

(Relative)  . . 

{ammip) 

{ammit) 

Allative  . . . 

ammimut 

amminut 

Locative  . . . 

ammime 

ammine 

Ablative  . . . 

ammimit 

amminit 

Instrumental  is  , 

ammimik 

amminik 

Prosecutive  , . 

ammikhut 

ammitiyut 

Absolutive  . . 

ujaraq  stone 

ujarqat 

(Relative)  . . 

{ujarqap) 

{ujarqat) 

Allative  . . . 

ujarqamut 

ujarqamit 

Locative  . . 

ujarqame 

ujarqane 

Ablative  . . 

njarqam  it 

ujarqanit 

Instrumentalis  . 

njarqam,ik 

ujarqanik 

Prosecutive  . . 

ujarqakk^d 

ujarqatiyut 

Absolutive  . . 

kooroq  valley,  ravine 

koorqut 

Allative  . . . 

koorqumut 

koorqumtt 

Locative  . . . 

kom'qume 

koorqune 

Ablative  . 

koorqum.it 

koorqunit 

Instrumentalis  . 

koorqumik 

koorqunik 

Prosecutive  . . 

koorqukkut 

koorqutiyut 

§ 25 
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Ab.solutive  . 
Allative  . . 

Locative  . • 

Ablative  . . 

Instrumentalis 
Prosecutive  . 


Singular 

it^eroq  stale  urine 

it^erqumut 

it’erqume 

iPerqumit 

iPerqumik 

iPerqukkut 


§ 26.  PERSONAL  CASES,  OB  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION,  OF  NOUNS. 


GREENLAND 


ARsolutive 

Relative 

Singular  of 
the  noun 

Plural  of 
the  noun 

Dual 

Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ra 

kka 

kka 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

t 

tit 

kit 

wit,  rpit 

wit 

ppil 

4th  per.  sing'  . 

tie 

lie 

nne 

me 

me 

mine 

1st  per.  pi.  . . 

rpul,  pput 

wut,  yiit 

pput 

Mta 

wtta 

wwnuk 

2d  per.  pi.  . . 

rsc,  see 

8€ 

88€ 

^88e 

V88C 

u>ttik 

4th  per.  pi.  . . 

rtik,  ttik 

tik 

ttik 

mik 

mik 

mmik 

3d  per.  sing. 

a 

ce 

k 

ita 

isa 

kit 

3d  per.  pi.  . . 

di 

c,  et 

Vik«gik) 

ata 

Ua 

kit 

ALASKA 

(BARNUM  19-25)* 

' 

Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

fra 

nka 

rka 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

»tt 

tin 

rktn 

hpit,  hfit 

fit 

rpit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

nc 

ne 

nne 

me 

me 

mme 

1st  per.  pi.  . . 

wut,  hpiit 

put 

rput 

mta 

mta 

mmta 

2d  per.  pi.  . . 

8€,  ze 

ce 

rce 

hpice,  fee 

pice,  fee 

rpice 

4th  per.  pi.  . . 

aiVt  ziy 

tip 

rCip 

m’iy 

niiy 

XJtmiy 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

a,  € 

ai,  c 

ok,  ik 

an,  in 

ain 

rkin 

3d  per.  pi.  . . 

at 

ain,  ait 

rk'it 

ata,  ita 

aita 

rketa 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  synopsis  that  some  of  the  Greenland 


singular  and  plural  endings  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  dual  forms 
of  the  Alaska  dialect.  I have  especiall^^  in  mind  the  endings  begin- 
ning in  r{<q),  rput  ouR,  rse  your,  rtik  their  ow'N,  rpit  or  thy, 
which  in  Greenlandic  indicate  the  singular  of  the  thing  owned;  in 
Alaska,  duality.  Likewise  the  Greenland  yik  their  own  two  ones, 
which  does  not  agree  in  form  with  the  Alaska  rket,  originally  must 
have  meant  their  two  selves’  two,  since  it  is  in  form  in  accord- 


tencfiT^s^Lor^  “fourtli  person”  the  reflexive,  the  form  expressing  that  the  subject  of  ^he  sen. 


> I have  here  hypothetically  transcribed  tbe 
spelling  of  the  Eskimo  language. 


paradigms  of  Barnum  in 


accordance  with  my  own 
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ance  with  the  Alaska  possessive  suffix  of  this  meaning:  rMh  (in  the 
relative  rkenka).  The  dual  system  is  disappearing  in  Greenland,  but 
it  has  been  recorded  by  Paul  Egede  and  S.  Kleinschmidt,  so  that 
all  the  original  Greenland  forms  are  known.  1 have  only  cited  two- 
fifths  of  the  forms  in  the  synopsis  above  presented;  namely,  such  as 
express  duality  of  the  object  possessed.  The  other  forms  express 
dualit}'^  of  the  possessor:  e.  g., 


POSSESSIVE  DUAL  ENDINGS 


Possessor  duni 

Greenland 

Alaska 

Object  possessed.  .•Vb.solutivc' 

Object  po.sses.sed.  Absolutive 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

1st 

puk 

ppuk 

u'uk 

wuk 

rpuk 

puk 

2d 

lik 

itik 

lik 

=ik 

rtuk 

tuk 

3d 

k 

kik 

kik 

k 

rk'ik 

kek 

4th 

? 

? 

9 

z!k 

fik 

fik 

Object  possessed.  Relative 

Object  po.ssessed.  Relative 

’"iinuk 

<miuik 

o'nnuk 

mtunuk 

ximunuk 

muxniik 

2d 

«Hik 

vtlik 

Htik 

hpHuk 

rpituk 

pituk 

3d 

ala 

kit 

iia 

nmik 

rkinka 

kinka 

4th 

? 

9 

? 

mujcnuk 

xmuxnuk 

mujcnuk 

In  the  absolutivc  first  person  the  two  dialects  of  Greenland  and 
Alaska  apparently  have  interchanged  their  singular  and  plural  forms, 
puk  meaning  in  Greenland  OUB  two  selves’  one,  in  Alaska  those 
• BELONGING  TO  OUR  TWO  SELVES,  and  v'vk  vice  versa.  The  double 
duals  especially  (of  both  object  possessed  and  possessor)  have  been 
contracted  in  Greenland,  rj)  being  assimilated  to  rt  to  tt,  etc.  The 
Greenland  kit,  oe  their  two  selves’  two,  ma}'  be  the  remnant  of 
the  Alaska  7'km{ka),  exactl}'^  as  is  the  Greenland  dual  absolutive  kilc  a 
remnant  of  the  Alaska  7'kik\  whereas  the  last  syllable,  ka,  of  rkinka, 
seems  to  be  a special  suffix,  perhaps  formed  in  analogy  to  the  nka  of 
the  absolutive  plural  first  person.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  the 
relative  endings  of  the  fourth  person  in  the  Alaska  dialect  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  first  person.  The  dual  forms  of  that  person  are 
probably  lost  in  the  Greenland  dialect. 

The  consistent  use  of  the  uvular  as  the  general  sign  of  the  dual  in 
the  Alaska  possessive  suffixes  is  worth}'^  of  notice,  while  in  the  other 
forms,  in  the  Alaska  dialect  as  well  as  in  the  others,  the  palatal  Z:  per- 
§26 
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forms  the  dual  function.  Does  this  fact  perhaps  justify  us  in  assum- 
ing that  the  uvular  (i.  e.,  q)  was  once  used  for  marking  the  dual  in  the 
Eskimo  language?  (cf.  §17.) 


§27.  PABADIGM  OF  THE  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION  OF  NOUNS 

GREENLAND  DIALECT 


Absolutive 

Relative 

ihhO  HOUSE 

i'LLUp  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

iLLopa  my  house 

iLLukka  my  houses 

iLLuma 

iLLuma 

2(1  per.  sing.  . 

iLLut  thy  house 

iLLutit  thy  bouses 

iLLu  wit 

ULuunt 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

iLLitne  his  own  (suus) 

iLLunc  his  own  houses 

iLLume 

iLLume 

1st  per.  pi.  . . 

iLLorput  our  house 

[iLLUU'ut  or) 

].  , our  houses 

[iLLoput  J 

iLLu.«!lta 

iLLuxlla 

2d  per.  pi.  . . 

iLLorse  your  house 

iLLuse  your  houses 

iLLiiviQse 

ILLUWSSe 

4thper.pl.  . . 

iiLortik  their  own  (subs) 
house 

iLLutik  their  own 
houses 

iLLumik  • 

iLLumik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

iLLua  his  (ejus)  house 

iiiue  his  (ejus)  houses 

ihLuata 

iLLuiea 

3dper.pl.  . . 

nlLuat  their  (eokum) 
1 house 

liLLuit  or)  (ijgir  (eorum) 
[iLLue  1 houses 

jiUMnni- 

iLLumik 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  cases  are  formed  from  the  vocalic  stem  of 
the  word,  except  three;  namely,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  plural 
possessive,  singular  object,  absolutive,  which  are  formed  on  a length- 
ened consonantal  stem,  *iLLoq,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
singular  of  the  object  (one  house)  as  against  the  plurality  of  the 
personal  endings  (our,  your,  their)  or  of  those  plural  cases  which 
end  in  wut  {put),  se, 

The  possessive  inflection  of  nouns  is  apparently  always  regular, 
because  the  endings  are  invariably  the  same.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
inflection  of  many  nouns  are  due  to  shifts  in  the  word-stems,  not  in 
the  endings  of  the  suffixes.  Exceptions  are  such  occasional  assimila- 
tions of  the  initial  sounds  of  the  suffixes  as  follow  the  linking  to  dif- 
feient  stems,  e.  g.,  -itit  thi  ; ihLutit  thy  houses;  -isit  in  uwisit  thy 
HUSBANDS  {<uwe)-,  the  shifts  oie>i,  o>ii,a>d,  etc.  (cf.  §§  6 and  10); 
aaq  A SLEEVE,  aai<.*aae  his  sleeves  (»<<?his). 

Only  two  of  the  possessive  suffixes  have  alternating  forms  dependent 
on  the  word-stem  to  which  they  are  to  be  added: 

First  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed,  abso- 
lutive, ya  or  ra 

Second  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed 
relative  wit,  or  rpit  ox  pjyit  ' 
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-m  is  the  form  of  the  suffix  of  the  Krst  person  singular  my  in  such 
words  as  end  in  q in  tlie  absolutive: 

ef)'neq  a son  ernera  my  son 

amaq  woman  arnara  my  mother 

qarssoq  arrow  qarssora  my  arrow 

All  words  ending  in  a vowel  add  ya\  e.  g.,  {j^loija  my  house. 

-ya,  is  added  to  the  vocalic  stem  of  words  ending  in  I'  in  the 
absolutive: 

panik  daughter  paniya  1113'  daughter 

Wordsending  iiW  in  the  absolutive  form  their, first  poi’son  and 
some  of  the  other  personal  cases  on  a longer  stem  ending  in  -te\ 

ay  lit  man  ayiiteya  m3’  father 

A remarkable  fact  is  the  constant  identit3'  of  the  form  of  the 
second  person  singular  possessor,  singuliir  object  possessed,  absolu- 
tive {iLLiit  THY  house)  and  of  the  plural  form  of  the  word  {iiLut 
houses).  There  is  probabW  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Since  many 
woi’ds  form  irregular  plurals,  either  because  of  retention  of  the  ter- 
minal consonant  of  the  singular  or  owing  to  internal  changes  of  their 
stems  (cf.  § 22),  the  same  irregularity  also  appears  in  their  second 
person  singular  forms: 

taleq  arm  tahhit  thy  \\\w\  = taLLit  arms 

talia  his  arm 

§28.  IRREGULAR  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION 

Following  are  some  deviations  from  the  t3’pical  paradigm  given 
above: 

(a)  Many  words  ending  in  e form  their  third  person  po.ssessives  ex- 
actl3’  as  if  they  were  vocalic  a-stems  (cf.  § 15 

ise  Y'ise]  or  {i'ne\  eye. 


I’osse.ssor 

.Vbsolutivo 

j Relative 

.Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

Una 

inaai 

isaala 

isaaisa 

3d  per.  pi.  . . 

isaat 

isaaH 

isaata 

1 

isaalsii 
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at)  lit  MAN,  FATHER 


Absolutive 

Relative 

Possessor 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  slngr.  . 
2(1  per.  sing.  . 
4th  per.  sing.  . 

atjuietja 

artutit 

avutine 

ayvMkka 

ayutitU 

ayutine 

ayutima 

ayutiwil 

ayutime 

ayutima 

ayutiwU 

ayutiine 

1st  per.  pi.  . . 
2d  per.  pi.  • . 
4th  per.  pi.  . . 

ayuterput 

ayuUrse 

ayutertik 

ayvUeyut 

ayutUe 

ayutitik 

ayuUwtta 

ayutitusae 

ayutimik 

ayulvHta 

ayutimae 

ayutimik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 
3d  per.  pi.  . . 

ayutaa 

ayxUaal 

ayutaai 

ayutaail 

ayulaata 

ayutaaia 

ayutaa  Isa 
ayutaa  <sa 

In  some  of  the  personal  cases  this  word  has  double  forms,  its  stem- 
terminal  being  assimilated  with  the  suffix-initial. 


4th  per.  sing.  ayutine=ayunne  his  (suus)  father 
ayutime—ayumme 
4th  per.  pi.  ayutimik  — ayummik. 

1st  per.  pi.  ayuterput=ayupput  our  father 

1st  per.  sing.  ayutivia=ayumma 

2d  per.  sing.  ayutiwit=aynppit 


{h)  ta'leq  (pi.  'tdLLif)  arm. 


Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ta'lera  my  arm 

UiLLikka  my  arms 

tdLLima 

tdLLima 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

tdLLit  thy  arm 

ttdLLititox\  

\ tdLLiait  1 arms 

tdLLiiwt 

tdLLiwit 

4th  per. .sing.  . 

I'tdLLine  or  Ihis  or  her 
X'tdLLe  or  talinef  own  arm 

YdLLine  or\hIs,  her,  own 
/ tdine  f arms 

tdLLime 

idLLivie 

1st  per.  pi.  . . 
2d  per.  pi.  . . 

ti'lerput  our  arm 
ta'lerae  your  arm 

tdLLiwut  our  arms 
tdLLiae  your  arms 

tdLLiwtta 

tilLLiwaae 

tdLLitutia 

tdLLimsse 

4th  per.  pi.  . . 

ta'lertik  their  own  arm 

UdLLiiik  or\  their  own 
\ tdiLisik } arms 

tdLLimik 

tdLLiviik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

td'lia  his,  her,  arm 

la'lee  his  (Ejus)  arms 

tdllata 

ta'leesa 

3d  per.  pi.  . . 

ti'liat  their  arm 

Ita'ket  or  1 their  ( eokum) 
I ta'lee  / arms 

taliata 

ta'lccsa 

Thus  the  word  taleq  is  in  most  of  the  personal  cases  declined  on  the 
plural  stem  UiLLe,  with  shifting  of  the  word-accent  and  change  of  the 
medial  consonant  {I  > ll),  which  becomes  geminated  and  unvoiced  in 
the  forms  here  in  question. 


44877° — Bull.  40,  pt  1 — 10 65 
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The  followinjr  nouns  are  declined  after  the  analogy  of 


Singular 

Plural  or  second  person  singular 

Third  and  fourth  person  possessive 

First  and  second  person  possessive 

a'loq  . . . 

'aLLut  soles,  thy  sole;  aiLukka  my  soles 

QLLune  or  ollc  his  own  sole 

a'meq  . . . 

skins,  thy  skin;  ammitoul  our  skins 
ammiwil  of  thy  skin  (or  skins) 

qa'jwi  , . . 

'qainnal  kayaks,  thy  kayak;  qainnakka  my 
kayaks 

(jatnndTie  their  own  kayak  (or  kayaks) 

nu'jaq  . . . 

'niitldt  hair,  thy  hair;  'nullatil  thy  hair  (pi.) 

ynullane  his  (own)  hair 
hiu'y'aat  his  (another  man's)  hair 

o'qaq  . . . 

o'qqat  tongues,  thy  tongue 

o'qaa  his,  its  tongue 

o'qauv’eeq  . . 

o'qaa^isU  words,  thy  word 
o'qaa’i’lsikka  my  words 

Most  of  the  words  that  end  in  one  of  the  suffixes  -yaq,  -yak,  -wcaq, 
-raq,  -roq,  belong  here,  but  others  as  well;  for  instance, 


aLLayaq  something  written; 
a letter 

isiyak  (pi.  i' sikkat')  a toe,  the 
foot 


iseraq  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot 

akeraq  eneni}'^,  opponent 
inuwaq  a toe  {immai  his  toes) 


Likewise  the  words  ending  in  -iaq  and  -iiaq  {-iiak);  e.  g., 
assiliaq  picture  nluak  cheek 

(c)  The  next  paradigm  is  peculiar,  in  that  the  third  person  is  declined 
on  the  plural  stem  throughout.  " 


a'teq  (pi.  'arqit)  a name. 


Possessor 

Absolutive 

1 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

atera 

alikka 

aterma 

atima 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

arqit 

alitit 

aterpit 

ativit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

atine  or  arqe 

aline 

aterme 

atime 

1st  per.  pi.  . . 

aterput 

aliwut 

atMla 

ati«tta 

2d  per.  pi.  . . 

aterse 

atise 

atimse 

atitrsse 

4th  per.  pi. 

aterlik 

atitik 

atermik 

alimik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

arqa 

arqe 

arqala 

arqisa 

3d  per.  pi.  . . 

arqit 

arqit  or  arqe 

arqata 

arqisa 

The  explanation  of  the  development  of  the  irregular  forms  has  been 
given  in  § 22. 
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This  is  the  method  of  declension  of  the  following  nouns: 


Singular 

Plural  or  second  person  singular 

Third  person  possessive 

Second  person  possessive 

a'kq 

na'teq 

pa'teq 

qi'teq 

i'teq 

ni'meq  .... 
qa'neq  .... 
saa<^teq  .... 

u'neq  

tu'peq 

iluweq  .... 

'ariLil  harpoon-lines,  thy  harpoon-line 
'narqqil  floors,  bottoms,  thy  floor,  bottom 
'parqqil  marrow  (pi.),  thy  marrow 
'qerqqit  midile,  mid-  (pi.),  thy  middle 
erqqit  anua  (pi.),  thy  anus 
'nermmil  bindings,  string,  thy  binding 
qamnit  mouths,  thy  mouth 
saaornnil  bones,  thy  bone 
'omnit  armpits,  thy  armpit 
'tox’qqit  tents,  thy  tent 
UosFsil  graves,  thy  grave 

avLLa  {a'likka  mj*  harpoon-lines) 

narqqa  {naterpui  our  floor) 

parqqa 

qerqqa 

erqqa 

nermma 

qamna 

saaomna  (also  saaor-opit,  etc.) 
omna  (also  orppit,  etc.) 
io^qqa  (also  tupit,  etc.) 
iloRFRa  or  UoRRa 

The  following  numerals  also  belong  here: 

arpineq  6 

arpen'yyat  the  sixth  (properly  their  num- 

her  6,  or  the  number  6 of  the  fingers) 
arqaneq  11  arqaryat  the  eleventh 

arpersaneq  16  arpersaryat  the  sixteenth 


{d)  The  peculiarities  in  the  declension  of  the  following  paradigm 
remind  us  of  that  just  mentioned,  ateq,  pi.  arqit,  a name,  to  which 
it  is  evidently  closely  related. 

JciLLilc  (pi.  hiLLiyit)  a limit,  boundary. 


Possessor 

Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . . 

2d  per.  sing.  . . 

4th  per.  sing.  . . 

1st  per.  pi.  . . . 

2d  per.  pi.  ... 

4th  per.  pi.  . . . 

Sd  per.  sing.  . . 
3d  per.  pi.  ... 

kiLLepa 

kihlepit 

kiLLine 

kiiLipput 

kiLLisse 

kiLLiitik 

kiLLepa 

kiiLcpal 

kiLLikka 
\kiLLilit  or 
UTiitsit 
kiLLine 

klLLcput 
kiLLise 
jkiLLitik  or 
[kiLLisik 

klLLepe 

\kiLLepeoT 

\kiLLepit 

kiLicmma 

ji-ittippit 

kiLLimme 

kiLLi’Hla 

kiLLimse 

^kiLLimmik 

kiLLepcUa 

^kiiLepata 

k'iLLima 

klLLiivU 

kiLLime 

kiLLiwUa 

kiLLiwase 

kiLLimik 

kiLLcpua 

kiLLepisa 

The  paradigm  of  hiLLik  will  serve  as  a model  for  the  following 
noun:  ° 


nssik  picture;  asseyit  or  assit  thy  picture;  assitit  or  assisit  thy  pic- 
tures; asseya  my  picture,  his  or  its  picture;  assipput  or  asserput 
our  picture  ^ 
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Some  few  other  noims  that  are  rarel}'  used  except  in  the  third  per- 
son are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

*tukik  (third  person  tuksya)  the  long  side  of  it 
*missik  {mi.Hseya  or  missaa)  line  between  two  points,  propor- 
tional line 

*te7'LLik  {terLLeya)  his  or  its  safe  side  (the  side  from  which 
nothing  evil  is  expected) 

(jUik  {qileya)  its  bone  peg  (viz.,  the  bone  peg  of  the  throwing- 
stick) 

milik  {mileya)  that  which  obstructs  a passage  or  channel 
nalik  {naleya)  its  equivalent 

erneq  a son,  ti'keq  forefinger,  'tihheq  pulse,  pulsation,  also 
belong  here: 

ertteq  (pi.  ernerif)  a son. 


Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

mzera  my  son 

ernikka  my  .sons 

ernerma 

emirna 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

erncrit  thy  son 

femt<i<or1  , 

{ . . ) thy  sons 

[eniigU  J 

emerpil 

emiwU 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

erne  his  own  son 

emine  his  own  sons 

emervie 

cmime 

1st  per.  pi.  . . 

emerput  our  son 

\emiwui  or1 
^ ^ our  sons 

{emiT^xd  1 

emiwlta 

emivtta 

2d  per.  pi.  . . 

emerse  your  son 

emise  your  sons 

emiwssc 

emif^see 

4th  per.  pi. 

ernertik  their  own  son 

jeniUik  or  1 their  own 
IcrnfeiA  J so'is 

emermik 

cmimUc 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

ernera  his  (ejus)  son 

emcre  his  sons 

ernerala 

enierisa 

3d  per.  pi.  . . 

crneral  their  (eorum) son 

fcrnereorl  , . 

{ . ^ their  sons 

[ernerd  J 

emcrata 

emerisa 

§ 29.  LOCAL,  CASES  OF  POSSESSIVE  FORMS  OF  NOUNS 

The  local  case-endings  (S  24)  may  be  used  with  the  possessives,  the 
local  ending  always  being  placed  after  the  possessive  one:  (house) 
MY  IN,  YOUR  FROM,  etc.  The  combination  is  not  brought  about  by  a 
mere  addition  of  the  endings,  but  the  forces  of  assimilation  and  analogy 
have  modified  the  compounds  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

The  local  endings  -ut,  -e,  -it,  -ik,  are  augmented  by  an  n (thus,  -nut, 
-ne,  -nit,  -nil)  when  joined  to  a possessive  inflected  noun;  and  the 
prosecutive  ending  -yut  or  -kut  is  apparently  augmented  b}’^  -ti  (thus, 
-tiynt).  In  first,  second,  and  fourth  persons,  -nut,  -ne,  -nit,  -nik,  seem  to 
be  joined  to  the  relative  possessive  forms  of  the  nouns  (though  the  first 

§29 
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person  plural  and  the  second  person  singular  take  a very  irregular 
form  in  the  compounds),  but  in  the  third  person  the  same  endings 
seem  to  be  joined  after  the  absolutive  possessives. 


Absolutive  .... 

. ihLo  a house,  the  house 

Endings 

-0 

Relative 

. ihhup  of  the  house 

-P 

Fourth  per.  possessive  . 

. ihLume  his  (her)  own  house 

-me 

Allative 

or  houses 

tLLuminut  into  his  own  house 

-nut 

Locative 

.or  houses 

. iLLumine  in  his  own  house  or 

-ne 

Ablative 

houses 

. itLuminit  from  his  own  house 

-nit 

Instrumentalis  . . . . 

or  houses 

iLLuminik.  by  his  own  house  or 

-nik 

Prosecutive  . . . . 

houses 

iLLumiyut  through  his  own  house 

-yut 

Conformative  . . . , 

or  houses 

. iLLumimt  like  his  own  house  or 

-sut 

The  Locative 
house;  iLLUlHF 

houses 

Case  (-/(f-)  I’ossessivei.v  Infi.kcted 

IN  A HOUSE,  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

singular  and  plural 

Old  E.skimo 

Modern  pos- 
sessive forms 

4th  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing.  . 
1st  per.  sing.  . 

iLLumine  in  his  house  or  houses 

iLLunne.  (also  iLLome)  in  thy  house  or  houses 

iLLuwnne  in  my  house  or  houses 

<*iLLumene 
<*iLLUwitne  ? 
<*iLLumane'i 

iLLurm 

iLLUWit 

iLLuma 

4th  per.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  pi. . . 
1st  per.  pi.  . 

iLLuminne  in  their  house  or  houses 
iLLumsinne  in  your  house  or  houses 
iLLuwliinne  in  our  house  or  houses 

<*iLLumikne 

<*iLLupsine? 

<,*iLLuplane'! 

iLLumih 

iLLumac 

iLLu«>Ua 

3d  per.  sing.  . 
3d  per.  pi.  . . 

Singular,  house 
iLLuane  in  his  (ejus)  house 
iLLuanne  in  their  (eorum)  house 

<*iLLuane 

<*iLLualne 

(Absolutive) 

ILLUa 

ILLUal 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

Plural,  houses 
xLLuine  in  his  houses 

<*iLLuene 

iLLue 

3d  per.  pi.  . . 

iLLuine  in  their  houses 

<.*iLLuene 

jiLLue  or 
[iLLuit 

In  the  second  person  the  possessive  locative  ending  -me  is  also 
common;  e.  g. , 


1a'“FFame  {—hi'^FFunne)  at  thy  servant  ( < hi'^FFatj  servant,  porter) 

§29 
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The  Prosecutive  Case  Possessively  Inflected 
si  lit  ear;  si  iit(i-(i  ms  ear;  siiitiij  iif  through  an  ear. 


Singular  and  plural 

Old  Eskimo 

(Relative) 

4th  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. . 

siutimiyul  through  his  (own)  ear  or  ears 
siutikkut  through  thy  ear  or  “ars 

Ksiutimeput 

<,siulitkut 

sixUime 

siutit 

1st  per.  sing. . 

siuli<nkkut  through  my  ear  or  ears 

j<siutipkut1  or 
1 siulimakul 

1 eiviima 

4th  per.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  pi. 

1st  per.  pi.  . 

siuUmikkul  through  their  own  ear  or  ears 
siutimsiyut  through  your  ear  or  ears 
nutMtiput  til  rough  our  ear  or  ears 

<.sitUimikkut 

<.8iuUpsevut 

<Csiuliptarjut 

siutimik 

siulif>sse 

siutMia 

3d  per.  sing. . 
3d  per.  pi. 

Singular,  ear 

\siutaavut  OT  ] , 

Uulaativul  {through  his  (EJUS)  ear 
siuiaati^ut  through  their  (eorum)  ear 

\<.sixUaar)ul'!  ox 
1 siutaalaput 

(Absolutive) 

jstidaa 

3d  per.  sing. . 
3d  per.  pi. 

Plural,  ears 

siutaa  isiifut 
siutaa  isiyut 

<siutaaUaiiun 

(Relative) 

siutaaisa 

tiulaaisa 

All  the  other  endings  beginning  with  n are  joined  to  the  noun  in 
the  same  manner  as  -ne. 

Other  examples: 

e. 

i'sei'Ftane  at  the  entrance  of  it  («) 

umiap  ataane  of  the  umiak,  in  {ne)  the  under-space  {atd)  of  it  {a)  = 
under  the  umiak 

qilaa'^p  kiLLi'gane  of  the  sk}",  in  (net  the  border  {kiLLiJc)oi  it  («)= 
on  the  horizon 

qaFnne  on  the  top  {qak)  of  me 
-11  at. 

iLLuminut  iserrpoq  he  goes  into  {nut)  his  (me)  house  {Illo) 
JciLLiijanut  to  the  border  of  it  {a) 
ilaminut  to  his  or  her  own  {me)  house-mate  {ila) 
ikiyati^nnut  to  my  {^n)  friend  or  friends  {ikiyut\e^ 

-nit. 

inimin.it  from  his  or  its  own  {m:i)  place,  nest,  etc.  {^ine) 
kiLLiyanit  from  the  border  of  it  (a),  especially  from  that  time 
noop  kujataanit  of  the  point  of  land  {nook),  from  its  (a)  southern 
space  (^(y’ai{[a])  = from  the  south  of  the  point  of  land 
qaqqaj)  qaanit  of  the  mountain,  from  its  {a)  top=from  the  top  of 
the  mountain 
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-trik. 

'amminik  with  his  own  (me)  finger  {assal^  or  fingers 
sa' wimminik  with  his  own  knife  {sa'wik)  or  knives  {sa'weet) 
alermininnik  with  their  own  {min)  harpoon-line  {aleq) 
ame' torqaminnik  with  their  own  (mwi)  old  skin 
ammetm'qandnnik  with  their  old  skins  {ameq^  pi.  ammit) 

-yat,  -kilt,  -tiyut. 

qiyamiyut  through  or  b}'  his  own  {me)  nose  {qiyaq) 
keenamiyut  through  or  over  his  own  {me)  face 
qoyasiayut  through  or  about  his  {a)  neck  {qoyaseq) 
keenaatiyut  through  his  (ejus)  (a)  face 
niaqoaatiyvt  thi’ough  his  {a)  head  {7iiaqoq) 
timaatiyut  through  his  body  {time) 
siutiyuakkut  through  or  by  1113-  little  ear  or  ears 

Verbs  (§§  30-44) 

§ 30.  CONJUGATION 

The  conjugation  of  the  Eskimo  verb  is  based  on  a set  of  slightl}^ 
different  stems;  i.  e.,  they  are  derivatives  from  a common  base,  which 
in  itself  need  not  be  of  the  character  of  a verb.  The  personal  verb- 
suffixes  follow  the  stems  as  terminals.  The  suffixes  (the  verb-signs) 
have  different  meanings,  constituting  at  the  same  time  the  modes  of 
the  verb.  Accordingly  the  stem  of  the  verb  alternates  during  the 
conjugation.  From  the  base  kaqn  are  formed  the  verb-stems  kapiy, 
kapi'wo,  kapi'wa,  kapi'le,  ka'piLLo,  etc.  (see  § 31).  Since  each  of 
these  stems  has  its  own  set  of  six  or  eight  personal  endings,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  system  of  conjugation  must  be  veiy  complex.  More- 
over, there  are  four  classes  of  conjugation,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence in  form  of  the  bases.  Examples  of  these  classes  are — 

Cla.ss  1,  *kapi,  the  last  syllable  weak  (unstressed),  and  invariably 
ending  in  a normal  vowel  («,  i,  u). 

Class  II,  *piye  ipiya),  the  last  syllable  weak,  and  ending  in  e alter- 
nating with  a. 

Class  III,  *ti'ki  (tikik)^  the  last  S3dlable  strongly  stressed,  but  never 
ending  in  a uvular. 

Class  IV,  *a'toq  {ato)^  the  last  syllable  strongly  .stressed,  and  endino' 
in  a uvular  {q>r). 

Tlius  the  differences  in  the  classes  of  conjugation  depend  not  011I3' 
upon  the  final  .sound,  l)ut  also  upon  the  stress,  of  the  bases.  These 
differences  affect  the  constituting  suffixes.  Class  I,  for  instance,  adds 
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in  Greenlandic  woq  in  the  same  modes, in  which  Classes  III  and  IV 
add  poq. 

A consideration  of  the  endings  of  the  conjugated  verb  proves  that 
most  of  them  coincide,  partially  at  least,  with  the  possessive  suffixes 
of  nouns.  The  etymological  researches  strengthen  this  hypothesis 
concerning  the  common  origin  of  these  elements.  Only  some  few 
of  the  personal  verb-endings  deviate  absolutely  from  the  present  sys- 
tem of  possessive  suffixes  of  nouns.  They  ma^'^  be  elements  of  a foreign 
origin  or  obsolete  suffixes. 

Of  a neutral  character,  lacking  any  mark  of  personality , is  the  ending 
of  the  third  person  singular  -oq  {-poq^  -woq)^  dual  -jik,,  plural  -ut^  which 
quite  agrees  with  the  common  absolutive  ending  of  the  noun;  and  in 
so  far  we  might  speak  of  an  absolutive  of  the  verb,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  we  find  no  corresponding  suffixless  relative  {-tip)  in  the 
conjugation  of  the  finite  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  the 
S3"stem  of  verb  conjugation,  not  one  set,  but  two  or  three  sets,  of 
absolutive  possessive  endings,  and  another  .set  of  relative  possessive 
endings. 

The  modal  suffixes  are  inseparable  from  the  personal  endings;  but 
they  may  be,  and  really'  often  are,  severed  from  the  base  l\y  tke 
insertion  of  other  suffixes.  Many  of  these  infixes  are  of  a modal 
character;  but  since  they  do  not  affect  the  endings  of  the  words,  we 
shall  not  treat  them  here. 

The  only  indication  of  tense  in  the  simple  forms  of  the  Eskimo  verb 
is  expressed  b\'  modes  x and  xi  (see  § 32).  As  for  the  other  modes, 
the  past  tense  ma}'^  sometimes  be  expressed  by  infixing  -aluar{poq), 
-sima{woq)\  and  the  future  tense,  bj”^  infixing  ssa  {-ssawoq,  in  the  third 
person  singular  contracted  to  -ssooq)^  or  -uma{woq),  -u7naar{poq). 

§31.  SYNOPSIS  OF  POSSESSIVE  ENDINGS  OF  NOUNS  (N.)  AND 

VERBS  (V.)  ‘ 

The  paradigms  in  the  next  following  sections  are  confined  to  the 
West  Greenland  dialect. 


■ The  duiil  endings  are  left  out  here  (cf.  § 26).  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  modes  (see  § 32). 
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A 

Simple  Absolutive  Poasessives,  or  Compounds  made  up  of  one  of  the  Absolutive  Sinpular  or 
Plural  Signs,  q,  h,  t,  Possessive  Stiffix 


N. 

V. 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ra 

kka 

va  II  VI  VII  ra  iii  v 
VIII  XII  IV  IX 

kka  ift  V IX 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

at 

tit  sit 

tit  II  VI  vir  sit  V 
it  t rit  XU 

t in  VII  VIII  IX 

it  III  IX 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

a 

€ i 

q II  VI  VII  VIII 
a III  VII  VIII  IX  ra  xii 

i III  IX 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

e ne 

ne 

ne  VI  VIII  nne  ix 

ne  IX  VIII 

1st  per.  pi.  . . 

rput  pput 

• 

put  wut 

rput  III  V VIII  XII 
pput  IX 

put  n VII 
wut  III  V VIII  IX 

2d  per.  pi.  . . 

rse  sse 

6C 

r8e  III  VIII  XII 
88C  IX 

86  II  III  IV  VI  VII  IX 
tte  I 

3d  per.  pi.  . . 

at 

it  e 

at  in  VII  IX  rat  xn 

t II  IV  V 

it  III  vin  IX  • 

4th  per.  pi.  . . 

rlik  Uik 

lik  sik 

rtik  VIII  XII 

tik 

ttik  IX 

tik  VI  VIII  IX 

In  the  compounds,  y changes  to  r before  a consonant  or  between 
vowels  (§  4). 

Is  is  assimilated  to  ss 
th  is  assimilated  to  M: 
kn  is  assimilated  to  nn 
kt  is  assimilated  to  tt 
kj)  is  assimilated  to  pp 

B 

Relative  Possessives 


N. 

V.  X,  XI 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . . 

Via  rma 

Via 

Via 

2d  per.  sing.  . . 

urit  rpil 

wit 

wit 

3d  per.  sing.  . . 

ata 

i8a 

at 

4th  per.  sing.  . . 

Vie  rme 

me 

me 



1st  per.  pi.  . . . 

wta 

wta 

_ 

2d  per.  pi.  ... 

wse 

wse 



w8e 

3d  per.  pi.  ... 

ata 

isa 

— 

ata 

4th  per.  pi.  . . . 

mik  rmik 

mik 

— 

mik 
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c 

Compound  Verbal  Endings,  Composed  of  an  Unascertained  Element  Ve  cfpf)  a Pos 
sessive  Ending,  or  of  Two  Absolutive  Possessives,  or  of  a Pelative  Poss^sive  + an 
Absohdive  Possessive  {B  + A or  n + D)' 


SINGULAR  OBJECTS 


me  ... 

thou — me 
nna  iii 
mma  ix  x xi 
(vva  I?) 

you—me 
siya  1 

wsiya  HI  ix 

X XI 

he — me 
aj)a  m ix  x 
XI 

they— me 
avva  ( <*tga) 
HI  IX  X XI 

he  (se)2— me 
miya  X 
nipa  XI 

they  (8E>— me 
miyga  ( < 
*mikga)  x 
nigpa  (< 
*nikya)  xi 

thee  ... 

I— thee 
wkU{<*pgit!) 
or 

ayil  lit  IX  X 

XI 

we— thee 
wliifil  « 
*wtaffit!)  Ill 
IX  X XI 

he— thee 
atit  m IX  X 
XI 

they— thee 

aitit  III  IX  X 
XI 

he  (sE)— thee 
misU  X 
nisit  XI 

they  (SE)— 
thee 
mittit  X 
ntUii  XI 

him  .... 

I — him 
wko  X XI 

we— him 
wtivo  X XI 

thou — him 
kko  «*wgo) 
X XI 

you— him 
sitik  I IV 
wsiuk  X XI 

he  (se) — him 
mi%tk  X 
niuk  XI 

they  (BE)— 
him 
mikko  X 
nikko  XI 

• 

him  (SE)»  , 

I— him  (se)* 
wnnc  IX  X xi 

we— him  (SE) 
wlinne  ix  x 
XI 

thou— him 
(SE) 

nne  {<*tne) 

IX  X XI 

you— him  (se) 
tvsinne  ix  x 

XI 

he — him  (se) 
ane  ix  x xi 

they— him 

(SE)» 

anne  {*<ltie) 

IX  X XI 

PLURAL  OBJECTS 


as  ...  . 

thou — us 
wtigut  III  IX 

1 

i X XI 

1 

you— US 
wsipul  III  IX 
X XI 
siput  I 

he— us 

atiyut  III  IX 
X XI 

they — us 
atiyut  III  IX 
X XI 

he  (SE)s — us 
misigut  x 
nisiyut  xi 

they  (SE)*— us 
misigut  X 
nisigut  xi 

you  (pl.)  . 

I— you 
W8€  HI  V IX 
X XI 

we— you 
wse  III  V IX 
X XI 

he— you 
ase  HI  IX  X 
XI 

they— you 
ase  III  IX  X 
XI 

he(8E) — you 
mise  X 
nise  XI 

they  (SE)— 
you 
mise  X 
nise  XI 

them  . . , 

I — them 
wkil  III  V X 
XI 

we — them 
•wtiyik  III  V x 
XI 

thou— them 

kkil  V X XI 

you— them 
sigik  IV  V 
wsigik  X XI 

he  (SE)— them 
miytt  X 
nigit  XI 

they  (SE) — 
them 
mikkik  x 
nikkik  xi 

them  (SE)  I • 

f— them  (SE)* 
wtikix  X XI 

we— them 
(SE) 

wtikix  X XI 

thou — them 
(SE) 

ttik  IX  X XI 

you — them 
(SE) 

ttik  IX  X XI 

he— them  (se) 
atik  IX  X XI 

they— them 

(SE)* 

atik  IX  X XI 

(,i)sigik  ( ' 
* isayik!)  v 

' III  this  tiible  wt,  U'S,  wk,  stand  throughout  for  wtl,  ms,  <^'kk,  whicli  are  phonetically  more  correct. 
2 (BE)  1.  e.,  the  I..atin  reflexive  pronoun,  here  only  used  to  indicate  a like  grammatical  function 
of  the  Eskimo  me,  vtik,  lik,  ne,  nik. 
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D 

Simpln  Personal  Suffixes  Peculiar  to  Certain  Parts  of  the  System  of  Conjugation 


VI 

(V)  IX 

I X XI 

I IV  V 

V X XI 

1st  per.  sing.  . . . 

(5a) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2d  per.  sing.  . . . 

m 

kit,  vU  (0) 

— 

— 

— 

Sd  per.  sing.  . . . 

VO<po 

— 

V0«f0)  l-n,uk 

iitk  «*iu) 

8uk{ 

4th  per.  sing.  . . 

ne 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1st  per.  pi 

ta{v) 

(iT^ul) 

— 

tii/ut,  sif)ul 

— 

2d  per.  pi 

(se) 

. 

tyit  {<fit),kit 

Vit  «P'0 

I 

3d  per.  pi 

Vit<pt 

ygik  «fik),  kik 

■gik  i<fik) 

V>k  «*fik) 

4th  per.  pi.  ... 

(lit) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

yo{go)  in  -7nayo,  -j)ayo,  -logo  (South  Greenland  -mago,  -pago,  -lugo), 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  suk,  iuk^  answering  to  the  Alaskan 
form  -ghwu^  -ea  (Barnum  148, 142).  The  same  may  be  true  of  -uk.  in — 

atoriik  use  it! 
takimiuk  do  you  see  it? 
atm'siuk  jmu  use  it! 

Thus  the  original  form  of  this  sutBx  may  have  been  a single  o\  but 
between  e and  o a glide  sound  (semi-vowel)  has  sprung  up  and  become 
self-exiscent,  changing  to  g^  s,  ij,  at  different  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  language. 

yik,  kik,  probably  belonged  originall}' to  the  dual,  but  have  assumed 
a plural  meaning  and  stand  for  yit,  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  second- 
person  forms  ending  in  -yit.  The  initial  y of  yik,  yit,  of  course,  is 
derived  from  9,  which  sound  is  otherwise  used  in  these  endings  instead 
of  y,  except  in  North  Greenland. 

§ 31 
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H 

e 

d 


o 


o 3 
s >. 

« S- 

2 a 

•c  *« 
S *-*“ 

O 53 

5 9 

^ ho 
'S  fl 


e.  c 
^ S 


O *0 


|5 

:?  a 


fBULL.  40 
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I 

P. 


'O 

a 

93 


p 

V 


a 

xi 

V 


V 

.2 

fl 


d> 

-O 

o 


"g 


bo 

.5 

’35 

•c 

p, 

a 

o 

u 


A 


s 

o 

s 


p 

CS 

a 

OS 

55 


:3 

•n 


aj  ^ 


^•c 


p, 

c 

h 

0. 


a 

a 

p< 


_ 

‘E! 


c 

o 


0^ 


t 

S3 

a 


O.  ^ 


‘S'® 

2" 

go, 

H 


S 


•o, 

'd 


bo 

'O^-r 

C« 

|<T 

0> 

Oh 


bo  . 

■5  a -a' 

«3  O,  ^ 

c3  S 0)' 

a P* 

■»  'O"  w 


0) 

Cu 

'O 

CO 


*<  <5  <1 


Q 

d“ 


O Q O O 

« pq  « « 


d 

G 

ci 

'd 

P 

o 


S 

o 

j= 

d 

s 


G 

bo 

C 


P. 


c 

o 


eS 

a 

u 

G 

< 


■ 5 e 

.-G  -2 

ft,  ft, 
ft,  ft, 


ft,  ft, 
ft,  ft, 


■g,  i 

ft,  ft 


3 e 

^ S' 
^ .& 
ft,  ft, 
ft,  ft. 


o 

Is 

bo 


? I 


V 


e 

5 i 


» « 
^ § 


a e 

^ ft,,  ft, 

V V V ^ 

a o 

ft,  ft. 


ft,  ft 


^ a 

s»  S 


c ts 

S«-  .'?•  ,'»• 

V V V 

•c  o o 


§.  I 


ex 

V o 
3 a.  « 
S'  a,  e 


O C 

— o 
ot3 

93  a 
Q>  bo 

•g 


b> 

P. 

JS 


O, 

J3 


a <a 
> 


^ - s 

> a” 


*0  . 

n S3 

«->  Q, 
^ ,3 
« CO 

X 


a 

.G 


.2 

a 


§32 


but  likinnane  (class iii)  he  not  coming. 
2 May  be  used  without  any  suffix. 
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§ 33.  MODE  I.  IMPERATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE  (A-ENDING.S) 


[UULL.  4U 


(Class 
of  con- 
juga- 
tion) 

I.  kapi,  kapip  to  stab 
ONE’S  SELF 

III.  ka’ta,  katap  to  be 
DROPPED,  or  TO  SUED 
HAIR,  HORNS,  ETC. 

IV.  i'ser,  isiy  to 
ENTER,  TO  GO 
IN 

2d  per.  sing.  . 
2dper.pl. . . 

kapi' pit  (thou)  stabi 
kapi’piUe  (you) 

kata'pit  drop! 
kata'pUte 

ise'rit  enter! 
ise’ritte 

TRANSITIVE 


me  . . . . 1 

IV 

Singular 

Plural 

thou — me 
ka'pip'pa 
ka'tap'pa 
i'sip'pa 

you— me 
ka,pi8i'ya 
katcufiya 
iaisiya 

A C-endings 

thou— us 

you — us 

( 

I 

kapisipiU 

kapisiput  j 

US  . . , . i 

III 

kalatliput 

kalatliput 

D C-endings 

1 

IV 

iaerlipul 

isertiput  ] 

thou — him 

you — him 

I 

kapipuk 

kapisiuk  1 

him  . . . . • 

III 

katapuk  > 

katassiuk  i 

D C-endings 

IV 

iseruk 

isereiuk  | 

thou — them 

you— them 

1 

I 

kapikkil 

kapisiplk 

. 

them  . . . f 

III 

kalakkil 

kalasipik 

D C-endings 

1 

IV 

isikkit 

isersipik 

' Some  verbs  end  in  -ssuk  In  this  class;  e.g.,tikissuk{<.tikippaa)  cx)mk  to  him  or  to  there. 


§ 34.  MODE  II.  INDICATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE  ( A-ENDINGS ) 


I (wo) 

III  (ppo) 

IV  (rpo) 

Negative  (ppila) 

I 

III 

IV 

1st  per.  sing. 
1st  per.  pi.  . 

kapixoopa 

kapiwopul 

katappopa 

katappopul 

iserpoya 

iserpoyut 

kapiyyilaya 

kapiyyUayut 

kalappUapa 

kaiappUa- 

put 

iseppilapa 

iseppilaput 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 

kapiwutU 

kapiwuse 

katapputit 

katappuse 

iaerpuiit 

iaerpuae 

kapippilatil 

kapippUase 

kalappilatU 

katappilase 

ueyyilatU 

iaeyyilase 

3d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.  . 

kapiwoq 

kapipput 

katappog 

katapput 

iaerpoq 

Uerpni 

kapippUaq 

kapippiLLat 

katappUaq 

katappiLLal 

iseppilaq 

iscppiLml 

In  the  positive  dual  the  first  person  ends  in  -yuk‘,  the  second  person, 
in  -tik;  the  third  person,  in  -j)uk. 

§§33,  34 
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§35.  MODE  III.  INDICATIVE 

TRANSITIVE  (C-ENDINGS) 


thou— me 

you — me 

he — me 

they — me 

I 

kapiwarma 

kapiwavBsmpa 

kapiwaapa 

kapiwnappa 

me  . . • 

III 

katapparma 

katappamgipa 

katappaapa 

katappaappa 

IV 

Uerparma 

iserpa^ssipa 

iserpaapa 

iserpaappa 

thou — us 

you— us 

he— us 

they— us 

f 

I 

kapiwa«>Uipiit 

kapiwa<i>ssipul 

kapiwantiput 

kapitoacUiput 

us  . . ^ 

III 

katappa’i’ttiput 

kata])paw8sipiU 

katappaatipnt 

kalappaatlput 

1 

IV 

iseipa’^Uivut 

Uerpamsiput 

iserpaatipiit 

inerpaaliput 

I — thee 

we— thee 

he— thee 

they — thee 

kapiivaakkit  or  1 

' 1 

kapiwaapil  | 

kapiwavUipU 

kapiwaatit 

kapiwaaUii 

thee  . . 

III  { 

katappa«:kkit  or  1 
katappaapit  | 

katappa<Htipit 

katappaatit 

katappaattit 

iaerpa«ikkU  or  1 

IV  1 

iserpaapit  J 

iserpawUipit 

iserpaalil 

ixerpaattit 

I— you 

we— you 

he — you 

they— you 

f 

I 

kapixmmse 

kapiioamse 

kapiwaase 

kapiwaase 

you  (pi.)  i 

III 

katappawsse 

katappatossc 

katappase 

katappaaee 

1 

IV 

uerpawsse 

iscrpaicsse 

iserpaase 

iserpaase 

him  . 1 

I 

III 

IV 

I — him 
kapiwara 
katappara 
iserpara 

Tve — him 
kapiwarput 
katapparput 
iserparpul 

thou — him 
kapiwal 
katappal 
iscrpat 

you — him 
kapiwarse 
katapparse 
iserparse 

he — him 
kapiwaa 
kaiappaa 
iserpaa 

they— him 
kapiwaat 
katappaat 
iserpaai 

I — them 

we — them 

thou— them 

you — them 

he — them 

they-them 

1 

I 

kapiwakka 

kapiwawiil 

kapiwatit 

kapiwase 

kapiwaai 

kapiwaa  it 

them  , < 

III 

kalappakka 

katappnwut 

katappalil 

katappase 

katappaai 

kalappaait 

1 

IV 

iscrpakka 

iscrpawut 

iserpatit 

iserpase 

iserpaai 

iserpaa  it 

§36 
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[bull.  40 


§ 36.  MODE  IV.  INTERROGATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

2(1  per.  .sing. . . 

kapiwit 

kcUappil 

iserpit 

■ppippit 

2d  per.  pi.  . . 

kapiwUe 

katappise 

uerpisc 

•Tj'^ippUe 

3d  per.  .sing.  . . 

kapiiva 

katappa 

Merpa 

-ppila 

3d  per.  pi.  . , 

kapippat 

katappal 

iserpal 

-VgiLLat 

TRANSITIVE 


Class 
of  con- 
juga- 
tion. 

Negative 

me . . 1 

I 

IV 

thou — me 
kapiwir/a 
iserpipa 

you—me 

kapiwmya 

iscrpisipa 

thou — me 
1 -ppiUpa 

you — me 
-ppilisipa 

us  . . j 

I 

IV 

thou — us 
kapiwmput 
iserjyisiput 

you — us 
kapiwisiyut 
iserpigipul 

thou — us 
1 -ppUwiv^it 

you— US 
•pyilmput 

him  . 1 

I 

IV 

thon — him 
kapiwiuk 
iserpiuk 

you— him 
kapiwitiuk 
iserpmuk 

thou— him 
1 -pplliuk 

you — him 
-pr/ilisiuk 

them  . 1 

I 

IV 

thou — them 
kapiviipil 
inerpipit 

you— them 
kapivnsipik 
iserpisipik 

thou— them 
1 -ypilipit 

you — them 
-ppilieipik 

§36 
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§37.  MODE  V.  OPTATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing.  . . 

kapUava  wish  I 
would  stab  my- 

kcUaiLapa 

Uenava  wish  I 
might  enter 

■ppikkile 

2d  per.  pi.  . . 

kapilata 

katoLLata 

iserhata 

■ppikkilit 

TRANSITIVE 


me  . . 1 

I 

IV 

he — me 
kapilipa 
Uerhipa 

they— me 
kapilippa 
iseriippa 

he — us 

they — us 

US  . . j 

I 

kapiliaipul 

kapilisiput 

1 

IV 

iserliiiput 

iserbisiput 

I— thee 

we — thee 

he — thee 

they— thee 

I 

kapila’^kkit  . 

kapila^tHyit 

kapUUit 

f kapUittit  or 

thee  . 

( kajiilisit 

IV 

isen.nu'A-iit 

i«crLau:ttii)it 

iieriMt 

[ iaerLitlit  or 

( iseriuit 

I— you 

we— yon 

he — you 

they— you 

von  1 

I 

A-ap(ta»8«c 

kapila«>sse 

kapilise 

kapilise 

IV 

inerLa^sse 

iseriav^ssc 

iscTLise 

iserLUe 

I — him 

we — him 

he — him 

they — ^liim 

him  . J 

I 

kapilara 

kapilarpul 

kapUiuk 

kapilissuk 

1 

IV 

iseriara 

iseriarpul 

iserLwk 

iserLissuk 

I — them 

we — them 

he — them 

they — them 

them  . i 

I 

kapilakka 

kapilavmt 

kapiliptl 

kapilisipik 

1 

IV 

iserLakka 

iseriawut 

iscTLipU 

iserhisipik 

Negative  forms  are — 

-yyikhiliuk  he — him  -yyiJckiliyit  he — them 


4487”°— Bull.  40,  lit  1—10 GO 
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ImiLt,.  40 


§38.  MODE  VI.  CONTEMPORATIVE 
Stabbing  or  being  stabbed 


Intransitive  (Active  or  Passive) 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing 

kapiLLoya 

kapinnaya  ■ 

1st  per.  pi 

kapiLLuta 

kapinnata 

2d  per.  sing 

kapiLLulil 

kapinnalU 

2d  per.  pi 

kapiLLusc 

kapinnasc 

4th  per.  sing 

knpiiLune 

kapinnanc 

4th  per.  pi 

kapiLLUtik 

Transitive  or  Pa-ssive 

kapinnalik 

3d  per.  sing 

kapiLLoyo‘‘ 

kapinnayo 

Sd  per.  pi 

kapiLLoyit> 

kapinnayit 

•That is,  I WITHOUT  bkinq  stabbed. 

2That  is,  WE,  HE,  I,  otc.,  stabbino  hi.m,  or  he  being  stabbed  by  us,  him,  me,  etc. 
3That  Is,  STABBINO  THEM,  Or  THEY  BEING  STABBED. 


§ 39.  MODE  VII.  VERBAL  NOUN  OR  VERBAL  ADJECTIVE 

a (noun). 

Examples: 

*asasse  [a'sdse],  with  tliird  person  pos.sessive  siiHix  aaassia  the  one 
WHO  i.ovE.s  hi:m,  <(mvwoq 

*ikiorte,  in  third  person  posse.ssive  ikiortaciTinv.  one  who  hei.i'.s 

HIM,  HIS  HELPER,  <ikiorj>0(J 
yS  (noun  or  adjective). 


I 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing.  . . 

kapisoya 

isertoya  I who  enter 

-yyiUoya  I who  don’t 

lstper.pl.  . . . 

kapisoyut 

isertoyut  we  who  enter 

-yyitloyut 

2d  per.  sing.  . . 

kapimlit 

iacrtutit  thou  who  dost  enter 

-yyiltutU 

20  per.  pi.  . . . 

hapUuse 

isertuae  you  who  enter 

■yyitluae 

3d  per.  sing.  . . 

kapisoq 

isertoq  he  who  enters 

-yyiltoq 

3d  per.  pL  . . . 

kapisut 

isertut  they  who  enter 

-yyillut 

§§  38,  39 
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§ 40.  MODE  VIII.  PASSIVE  PARTICIPLE 

Examples: 

asassaq  one  who  is  loved  asdssdt  th3^  beloved 

asassara  my  beloved  asdssaa  his  beloved,  etc. 


1st  per.  sing A:o(d«ara  my  dropped  one  (the  thing  I dropped) 

lstper.pl.  . - I l-otaKarpiitourdropped  one  (the  thing  we  dropped) 


2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 

3d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.  . 

4th  per.  sing, 
4th  per.  pi.  . 


katdttat  thy  dropped  one  (the  thing  thou  droppedst) 
kaldttarac  your  dropped  one  (the  thing  you  dropped) 

kaUittaa  his  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 
katattaiil  their  dropped  one  (the  thing  they  dropped) 

kaUillanr  his  (se)  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 
kalaUarUk  their  (se)  dropped  one  (the  thing  they  dropped) 


All  the  typical  endings  of  the  po.ssessivc  inflection  of  the  nouns 
(§  26)  are  availalilc  in  this  mode. 

§41.  MODE  IX.  TRANSITIVE  PARTICIPLE 

kaph)h)a  (S.  W.  (fr.  l'a_pi(ji.(ja)  i wno  stab  him  or  that  i stab 

(stabbed)  him 


thou— me,  ns 
kapiuimvia 
kapipMtiput 

you— me,  us 
kapiyiw^fdya 
kapiyimnyut 

he — me,  us 
kapipaapa 
kapipaatiput 

they — me,  us 
kapipaappa 
kapipaatiput 

I— thee,  you 
kapipi^kkit 
kapipiwase 

we— thee,  you 
kapipialtipit 
kapipmse 

he — thee,  you 
kapipaalit 
kapipaase 

they — thee,  you 
kapipaattit 
kapipaase 

I — him,  them 
(SE) 

kapipi'onne 

kapipiHiik 

we — him, 
them  (SE) 

kapipix’ttinne 

kapipi«dtik 

thou— him, 
them  (SE) 

kapipinne 

kapipittik 

you— him, 
them  (SE) 

kapipi'^ssinne 

kapipMlik 

he — him, 
them  (SE) 

kapipaane 

kapipacUik 

they — him, 
them  (SE) 

kapipaanne 

kapipaatik 

him — I,  we 
knpiyipa 
kapipippul 

them — I,  we 
kapipikka 
kapipiwut 

him— thou,  you 
kapipit 
kapipissc 

them — thou,  you 
kapipilU 
kapipise 

him— he  (se).  they  (he) 
kajnpinnc 
kapiyittik 

them— he(SE), they  (SE) 
kapipine 
kapipilik 

him,  them — he 
kapipna 
kapipaai 

him,  them— they 
kapipaat 
kapipaa H 

§§  40,41 
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§ 42.  MODE  X.  PAST  TENSE  AND  CAUSAL  PROPOSITION 


h'fi phjatna  when  (as)  i stabbed  myself,  because  i stab 

(stabbed)  myself 

INTRANSITIVE 


1 

I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

1 

l.st  per.  sing.  . . 
1st  per.  pi.  . . . 

2d  per.  sing.  . . 
2d  per.  pi.  . . . 

•Uh  per.  sing.  . . 
•lthpcr.pl.  . . . 

3d  per.  sing.  . . 
3d  per.  pi.  . . . 

kapiyama 

kapippitcUa 

kapipau'il 

kapipatcssc 

kapipamc 

kapipamik 

kapimmal 

knplmmata 

katakkama 

katakkaatta 

kalakkawil 

kaUikkat^sse 

katakkamc 

knttakkaviik 

kiitammat 

kalammata 

UeraTTia 

iserMta 

iserawit 

iserdtesse 

Ucrame 

iseramik 

incnndt 

iservidta 

kaplppinnama 

kapippinnav^ta 

kapippinnawit 

kapippinnimsc 

kapippinnamc 

kapippinnamik 

kapippimmat 

kapippimmata 

TRANSITIVE 


thou — me,  us 

you — me,  us 

he — me,  us 

they — me,  us 

he(sK)— me,us 

they  (SE)— me. 

kapipamma 

knpipa«’naipa 

kapimmaya 

kiipivimappa 

kapipaviipa 

i 

kapipavtippa 

kapipatnUipnl 

kapipawsuipul 

kapimmatipul 

kapimmatipul 

kapipamwipul 

kapipamitiptU 

I — thee,  you 

we— thee,  you 

lie — thee,  you 

tlie.v — thee. 

he  (SE) — thee. 

they  (se) — 

kapipai^kkit  or 

1 

you 

you 

thee,  you 

kapipaapit 

> kapipa*otti^it 

kapivimatit 

kapimmattit 

kapipamisii 

kapipamUlilOT 

kaplpan’sse 

kapipiu>sst; 

kapimmate 

kapimmaec 

kapi'^amisc 

kapi^amisc 

I — him  (SE), 

we — him  (SE), 

thou — him  (SE), 

you — him  (se), 

he— him  (se), 

they- him(SE), 

them  (sE) 

them  (SE) 

them  (sE) 

them  (SE) 

them  (SE) 

them  (8E) 

kapipitcnne 

kapipMtinnc 

kapipinne 

kapipawitinne 

kapimmanc 

kapimmanne 

kapipMtik 

kapipdwUlk 

kapipaltik 

kapipMtik 

kapimmatik 

kapimmatik 

I — liim,  them 

we — liim,  them 

thou — him. 

you— him. 

he — him. 

thev — him. 

them 

them 

them 

them 

kapipav>kko 

kapipMlipo 

kapipakko 

kapipiKssiuk 

kapimmapo 

kapimviassuk 

kapipav>kkit 

kapipicttipik 

kapipakkit 

kapipawssipik 

kapimmapit 

kapimmaiipik 

he  (SE) — him. 

they  (se)— 

them 

him,  them 

kapipamink 

kapipamikko 

kapipamipii 

kapipamikkik 
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§ 43.  MODE  XI.  FUTURE  TENSE  AND  CONDITIONAL  PROPOSITION 

kapiy  uina  when  (in  future)  i shall  stab  myself,  if  i stab 

MYSELF 


INTRANSITIVE 


I 

HI 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  .sing  . . 
lstper.pl.  . . 

kapli^uma 

kapipuflta 

katakkuvia 

katakkuvila 

iseruma 

ixeruHta 

kapippikkuma 

kapippikkw^tta 

‘Mper.  siiiK. 
2<lper.  pi.  . . 

kajjipuu'it 

kaiakkmvil 

katakkut^sse 

iseruwit 

iseruu>8ii/' 

kapipyikkawit 
kn  p iyy  ikk  u 

4th  per.  sinf?.  . 
4thpcr.pl.  . . 

kapipnnc 

kapiyimik 

kaUtkkunr 

kntakkunik 

Ucnine 

i»erunik 

kapiyyikkune 
ka piyy  ikk  a n ik 

;i(l  per.  sing. 

3(1  per.  pi.  . . 

kapippat 

kapippata 

kntdppdt 

katdppata 

incrpil 

intrpdln 

kapippippat 

kapippippata 

TRANSITIVE 


tlum — me,  us 

you — me,  us 

he — me,  ns 

they — me,  us 

he  (SE) — me,  ns 

they  (SE)— me, 
us 

kapipumma 

kapipumripa 

kupippapa 

kapippappa 

kapipunipa 

kapipunippa 

kapipm’ttipiU 

kapiyumsiyut 

kapippat  ipiit 

kapippaliput 

kapipuniaipul 

kapipuniaipvt 

I— thee,  you 

we — thee,  you 

In; — thee,  you 

they — thee, 
you 

he  (sE)— thee, 
you 

they(SE) — thee, 
you 

kapiyuufkkit 

kapiyu^sse 

kapipiiv’ttipi! 

kapiputcase 

kapip])aiit 

kapippase 

kapippattit 

kapippase 

kapiyunisit 

kapiyunise 

kapipunillit  or 

kapipunisU 

kapipuniae 

I— him,  them 
(SE) 

we — him,  them 
(SE) 

thou — him, 
them  (SE) 

yon — him, 
them  (SE) 

lie — him,  them 
(SE) 

they— him, 
them  (SE) 

kapipu«mne 

kapipuvHtinne 

kapiyunne 

kapiyu^ssinne 

kapippane 

kapippanne 

kapipuf’ttik 

kapipu«4tik 

kapiyuttik 

kapipuKttik 

kapippatik 

kapippatik 

I — him,  them 

we — him,  them 

thou — him, 
them 

you — ^him,  them 

he — him,  them 

they — him,them 

kapipuv>kkn 

kapipiPHlipo 

kapiyukko 

kapiyu^s&iuk 

kapippayo 

kapippaaauk 

kapipu«:kkii 

kapipua’tlipik 

kapipukkil 

kapiyumsiyik 

kapippapit 

kapippatipik 

he  (SE) — him, 
them 

they  (SE) — him, 
them 

kapipuniuk 

kapipunikko 

kapipunipit 

kapipunikkik 

§44.  MODE  XII.  ABSTRACT  NOUN 


kapineq  the  act  of  stabbing  one’s  self;  the  being  stabbed 
(by  another);  a stab,  ivound. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Negative 

Absolut!  v(‘ 

singular 

kapineq 

piyiuc(f 

kiUdiniaj 

iscmfii 

■yyinncq 

§§  43,  44 
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1 hese  forms  are  inHected  alike,  following  the  paiadigm  of  erneii 
(§  28);  for  instance, 

1st  per.  sing.  . . . my  stab  (stabbing,  being  stabbed) 

1st  per.  pi hapinei'put  our  stab 

3d  per.  sing.  . . . kapinera  his  stab 
3d  per.  pi kapinet'ot  their  stab,  etc. 

Defective  Inflection  (§§  45-48) 

SJ  45.  Precalenre  (tf  Posses.sice  or  Altsol n.te  Inflection  in 

Certain  ffords 

Some  words,  or  groups  of  words,  can  take  only  certiiin  series  of 
the  sullixes  previously  described.  All  true  nouns  may  take  any  of 
the  inflectional  suHixes  of  nouns,  though  of  course  in  many  cases  the 
meaning  causes  one  series  to  be  used  more  freciuentl}'^  than  othei-s,  or 
prevents  their  being  inflected  eipially  through  all  the  forms  of  declen- 
sion. We  have  alread}'  mentioned  some  words  that  are  confined  either 
to  the  plural,  oi-  to  the  dual,  or  to  the  singu  liu-  (.<5  17). 

Likewise  there  are  words  that  are  nearly  al\va3's  jiossessive,  while 
others  occur  generally  without  possessive  pronouns.  To  the  first 
group  belong  such  words  as  signify  parts  of  objects;  as,  for  example, 

-iisia  the  white  of  an  egg  tsaa  (Kise)  the  e}fe  of  a man 

siua  the  bow  of  a boat  or  animal;  e}’^e  of  a needle 

inua  the  inhabitant  or  owner 
of  a thing 

To  the  latter  group  belong,  for  example — 

tdseq  a lake  sila  weather 

nima  land  nammineq  self 

ukioq  winter  naliyinnaq  eveiybody 

Altogether  incompatible  with  possessive  inflection  are  the  demon- 
strative words  (§  50)  and  kina  who,  suna  what,  ahha  other. 

I 46.  Jnterro(jative  and  Perso^tal  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronouns  have  irregular  plurals.  They  form, 
however,  regular  local  cases  from  the  stems  ki  (singular),  klkkut'^ 
(plural),  sxi  (singular  and  plural). 

/v'naAViio, plural  kikkut{A\.  k7nkat  [Harnum  77J);  kivmt  to  Av^roM, 
pluriil  kikkunnnt 


§§  45,46 


The  suflix  -kut  seein.s  to  mean  society,  family. 
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suna  WHAT,  plural  soot  or  [sr/^J  (M.  cuna^  plural  cuvit)\ 

sumut  TO  WHAT  OR  WHERE  {sunie  where) 

The  Alaskan  cha  \ca\,  plural  chat  (Barnum  80),  which  is  perhaps 
related  to  the  Greenlandic  suna  what  thing,  is  presented  by  Bar- 
num as  having  both  local  and  possessive  inflection;  but  in  Greenlandic 
these  words  have  no  possessive  inflection. 

Combination  of  first  and  second  persons  and  local  declension  is  seen 
in  the  personal  pronouns: 

uwaya  I;  plural  uwayut  we;  uwa^nne  at  me,  ud'^ttinne  at  us; 

ud'^nnut  to  me,  udHtinnut  to  us;  uaFttut  like  me 
ihhit  thou;  plural  ili'^sse  or  i'iisse  [ilisse^  yo'B  iUinnut  to  thee, 
ili^ssitin lit  to  you;  ilittut  like  you,  etc. 

§ 47.  WonJs  Sifjnifuitnj  Ai.oNK,  iriroLiJ,  all 

The  following  three  nouns,  signifying  the  abstract  concept  alone, 
WHOLE,  all,  in  relation  to  persons  or  things,  receive  exclusively  rela- 
tive possessive  endings,  aside  from  the  third  person  singular.  They 
remind  us  of  the  inflection  of  modes  x and  xi  of  the  verbs. 


1st  per.  sing. 

kUbna  I or  me  alone  (only ) 

iloorianna  I or  me  whole 
(all  over  the  body) 

tamarma  I or  me  whole 
(wholly) 

1st  per.  pi.  . 

kisi'Hla 

UooTjMta 

lamavtla  all  of  us 

1st  per.  dual 

kisi«>nnuk 

2d  per.  sing. 

kiaiu'it 

ilooTjarpit 

tamarpU 

2d  per.  pi.  . 

kiswte 

iloo7/a<»si!C 

tamivsse 

2d  per.  dual 

kisiwilik  , 

4th  per.  sing. 

kisime 

iloovarme 

(amarvie 

4th  per.  pi.  . 

kitimik 

ilooyarmik 

tamarmik 

3d  per.  sing. 

kmiit 

ilooTjaat 

tamaat 

3d  per.  pi.  . 

kiseeea 

ilooyaasa 

tamaasa 

§ 48.  Kiunerals 

The  distribution  of  the  Eskimo  numerals'  may  be  symbolized  in  this 
manner: 

12345  II  2345  (=  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10) 

III  2 3 4 5 IV  2 3 4 5 ( = 11  12  13  14  15  IG  17  18  19  20) 

The  word  for  20  is  inuh  naa'^Loyo  a man  brought  to  an  end,  all 
his  fingers  (or  hands,  1 and  II)  and  toes  (or  feet,  HI  and  IV)  being 
counted. 

‘Thalbitzer  V (1908),  1-25. 


47,48 
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Ihe  numeral  S3^titem  of  the  Eskimo  is  quinary,  closely  following  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  man.  An  Eskimo  always  has  recourse  to  his 
fingers  in  counting,  lifting  his  hands  in  front  of  him.  Nevertheless 
the  terms  for  the  numerals  are  not  identical  with  those  for  the  fingers 
or  toes.  (See  examples  below.) 

The  numerals  lack  the  possessive  inflection  except  in  the  third 
person,  by  means  of  which  the  ordinal  numbers  are  formed. 

The  following  numerals  quoted  from  Thalbitzer  (V),  Bourquin, 
1 etitot,  and  Barnum,  are  slightly  transcribed  according  to  my  pho- 
netic orthography. 


Cardinal 

numbers 

We.st  Greenland 

Labrador 

^rackenzie  River 

I 1 

ataamcq 

attauseg 

ataociq 

2 

jmariuk  or 
larLaa 

vuiRRxtk  or 
aggu  [axxa]7 

|watorofc 

3 

4 

5 

pipasut 

sisamat 

laLLimat 

pipasut 

sittaviat 

tellimat  [tuLLimaClt 

pipacut 

cUamat 

talUmat 

11(G) 

jarFincq  or 
[arFiniLLit  * 

arvixigat  * 
[arFipat] 

^arvenelarit 

(7) 

marLuk 

aggdrtut  6 

taypak  or 
[maUsronik 

(8) 

pipasut 

pipasut 

pipacunik 

(9) 

jsieamat  or 
]qulaailual‘ 

jsiUamaf 

tcitamat  or  ] 

[goliniUoat  J 

10 

qulit^ 

\tellimat  or 
\qoUit  [qaLLiCyt 

111(11) 

arqaneq  or 
arqaniLLit  or 
isikkaneq  or 
isikkanlLLtl 

arqapat or 
itikkane 

itiannerat  or 
itidnnelsrit 

IV(16) 

arFcrsaneq  or 
arFersaniLLit 

igluin-iliUnnebrit  or 
itiannerat  arvenelarit 

V(21) 

Unna  or 
unnUut 

ungna  or 
nngnijut 

iglut-certut  or 
innup-cikpaq  » 

Southwest  Alaska 


atauceq 

nialruk 

pi^pajnn 

flamen 

UiLLimcn 

armrUixxin 

^malrunlixxin 

pippayunlixxin 

golnnunraala 

gain 

alaucimik  cipinku 
(15)  akimiak 


' -Lit,  plural  of  -lik  having,  supplied  with;  in  plural  also  -leet,  Leet;  same  as  M.  -lerit,  Al.  -lixxin 
(Petitot  LI\q  (Barnum  41:  lik,  iilural  ligul). 

2 qule  UPPER  ONE,  in  third  person  possessive  gulaa  + ilual  inner  One  (i.  e.,  the  fourth  finger,  the 
forefinger). 

> Plural  of  qule  the  upper  ones  (the  hands  or  fingers  as  opposed  to  the  toes). 

< Corresponds  to  the  Greenland  ordinal  arFcrpat  the  sixth. 

‘ Cf.  agga  two  = Gr.  ariaa  (ordinal). 

6 cikpaq,  cf.  cika  reste,  ketaille,  Al.  ciploq  it  exceeds,  Gr.  sivmncra  surplus. 


§48 
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Ordinal 

num- 

West  Greenland 

Labrador 

Mackenzie  River 

Southwest  Alaska 

bers 

1 

\siuLL€q  or 
[siuLLiat 

^Hvorieq 

civiUeq 

raokleq 

2 

aippaa 

a (papa 

njpak 

aipa 

3 

pipajuat 

pipajuak 

pippajnak 

4 

sisamaat 

sittamapat 

alameek 

6 

toLLimaai 

lellimapat 

taLLimeck 

6 

jarFeniat or 
\arFci-pat 

jartiinf^at 

(irvinraq 

11 

larqamat  or 
[arqarpat 

^^arqaptirluat 

16 

jarFersarnat  or 

JariCTta^^drtiint 

Irregular  Inflection  (§§49,  50) 

§■4.0.  I nterrof/atifw  Pronouns 

Tlie  interrogative  pronouns  kma  and  swia  have  irregular  relative 
cases  formed  without  p or  other  labial  moditication;  thus  — 

Absoliitive  Relative 

kina  who  kia  of  whom 

suna  what  sua  of  what  (or  sooj>  < *so-up?) 

§ JO.  Dononstrative  Pronouns  and  Adrerlts 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  inflected  in  the  following  manner: 


SINGULAR 


Cases 

Endings 

be  (she,  it) 
there 

the  one  referred 
to  (in  speech 
or  thought) 

this  here 

that  yonder 

Absolutive 

na,  ya 

una 

taai^ma 

manna 

iyya 

Relative  . . 

(ssu)ma 

ooma 

taa^88uma 

matuma 

issuma 

Allative . . . 

muypa 

oomoyya 

taamaumoppa 

matumoppa 

ismmoyya 

Locative  . . 

mane 

oomane 

taamsumaue 

matumane 

issumane 

Ablative  . . 

mayya 

oomayya 

taa^ssumayya 

maiumappa 

issumayya 

Instrumentalis 

miyya 

oomiyya 

taawaaumippa 

matumiyya 

ismmiyya 

Prosecutive  . 

moona 

oomoona 

iaa^ssumoona 

matumoona 

issumoona 

PLURAL 


Absolutive 

ko  or 

'uko 

laa^ko 

viakko 

ikkn 

(Relative)  . . 

koa 

'ukoa 

taawkoa 

viakkua 

ikkoa 

Allative  . . 

nuyya 

ukunoppa 

taau’kolwyya 

makunoyya 

ikkunoppa 

Locative  . . 

nane 

vkunane 

taa^knnane 

makktinane 

ikkiinaTie 

Ablative  . . 

nayya 

ukunappa 

taaa>konappa 

makunappa 

ikkunappa 

Instrumentalis 

niyya 

ukunippa 

taa<nkonippa 

makunippa 

ikkunippa 

Prosecutive  . 

J 7ioona 

ukunoona 

taawkonoona 

makunoona 

ikkunoona 

1 {natipai) 

tikunalipiil 

laawkimatiput 

makunalipul 

ikkunalipttl 

§§49,50 
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In  the  same  way  is  inflected  i'^nna  (relative  i'^asurtia)  the  one  pre- 
viously MENTIONED  (Latin  ille). 

There  are  some  other  demonstrative  pronouns — 
a^^nna  he  (she,  it)  in  the  north 

qd'^nna  he  in  the  south;  he  in  there  (in  the  house);  he  out  there 
(outside  of  the  house) 
pa^nna  he  up  there  in  the  east 
sd'^nna  he  down  there  in  the  sea 
I'dnna  he  down  there 
I'lyija  he  there  in  the  south 
l)!r)ya  ho  up  there  in  the  east 

All  of  these  follow  the  paradigms  of  taa^na  and  i.yya.  And  just 
as  the  latter  forms  with  the  prefix  ia  ta^yya  (the  one  previously 
MENTIONED  WE  ARE  SPEAKING  of),  SO  all  these  proiiouns  may  take  the 
prefix  ta  and  signify  the  one  we  are  just  now  speaking  of  (or 
THINKING  of);  as  tanuwnu,  taqd}^nna^  tiisd^n7ia,  tal'dima,  etc. 

These  words  have  no  possessive  inflection.  Still  more  defective  is 
the  inflection  of  the  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  in  which  three  of 
the  inflectional  ending's  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  appear;  e.  g., — 


Cases 

Endings 

here 

tliere 

yonder 

in  the  north 

Locative  . . 

ne 

maane 

uwane 

ikane 

awane 

Allativc  . . 

7)0. 

maan^ppa 

ooya 

ikoya 

atvopa 

Ablative  . . 

Tj'Oa 

viaarjyja 

uwayya 

ika’gya 

awaiDTja 

Prosecutive  . 

ona 

maona 

uvixoona 

ikoona 

awoona 

PARTICLES  (§§  51-54) 

Although  words  lacking  inflection  are  not  in  themselves  affected  by 
the  manifold  changes  due  to  inflection,  some  of  them  at  least  exert 
a certain  influence  on  the  s}"ntactic  structure  or  on  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  words  governed  by  them.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
modal  and  temporal  particles  (§52  and  §53),  and  will  become  clear 
from  the  examples  given  below: 

§ 51.  Interjections 

a amazement  or  bewilderment. 

?‘.s*,svvc  ajiifimm'  'a  how  terrible  the  cold  is ! (literally,  the  cold  its 
badness,  a!) 

fa,  ata,  calls  attention  to  something:  look  here  I 
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ojci  sighing,  especially  used  by  women  and  children. 

aja  qasoqaa'^ya  how  tired  1 am! 
eeq  or  teeq  expresses  scorn  or  irony. 

'na  'aa  sudden  pain. 

It'aJvkaak,  assaasahah,  surprise,  wonder,  admiration  (M.  apJcpaU 
ah  1 [admiration.]) 

For  hunters’  calls,  see  Thalbitzer  1,  323-326: 
dliltlt  . . . dltliJi.  . . used  in  decoying  young  gulls. 
qu'Peeq  qu't’‘eeq  to  old  female  gulls. 
toha'teeq  faka'P^req  qrq  to  the  three-toed  gulls. 
haii"ni  haJ{"m  to  auks. 
q<t“  qa"  to  ravens. 

§ 52.  Modal  Particles 

aa  calling  attention  to  something.  In  some  cases  it  is  used  as  a prefix: 
/lau'na,  'aaima  book  here,  here  it  {una^  is!  the  same  as  aajima 
In  other  cases  it  is  used  as  a suffix;  e.  g., 

ooma-aa  you  there,  come  here!  {ooma  is  the  relative  case  of  una, 
thus  meaning  of  him  there) 

aa  is  vei-y  much  like  the  sign  of  the  a vocative  in  such  cases  as — 
ataata-aa  father! 
aa-maWio  the}',  there! 

ataijo  lo!  behold!  (with  future  tense  of  the  verb  following  it.) 

atayo  ^isissayit  try  it  and  you  shall  see  you  will  be  all  right 
siin'aa''’Fa  {<suna  what  -|-  uFFa  there)  expresses  surprise. 
u'se  (bringing  something  back  to  his  memory)  now  1 remember. 

iisi'  iiFFa  ( < use  uffo)  1 thought  that . This  particle  is  always 

followed  by  a participle  or  a noun. 
ttshiFFa  tal'ussaylya  1 thought  (expected)  1 should  have  seen  him 
qaiaovtoq  Latin  utinam,  followed  by  optative  of  the  verb. 

massa  > although  (followed  by  participle). 

massa  tahussariya  ilisariyyilara  although  J have  often  seen  him, 
1 do  not  know  him 
.soorFo  as,  as  if. 
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§ 63.  Temporal  Particles 

Ittaq  a long  time  ago  (South  Gr.  itsaq). 
ippassaq  yesterday  (M.  ikpektpiapk). 

ULlyuttie  to-day. 

fjifciuuJc  soon  (M.  kpillamik), 

sloriHi  last  year  (literally,  the  one  just  before). 

hiijortia  hereafter  (M.  kmunoepagun). 

(jaija  when  (in  the  preterite). 
qaqoijo  when  (in  the  future). 

(ja' (jutiyiit  at  times,  from  time  to  time 
aqayo  to-morrow. 


§ 54.  Particles  for  Expressing  Question  and  Answer 


aap  yes  (M.  ik). 

'HCifi'Xfi  wo ^ no  (M.  tchuxtop^  diuncik\  W est  coast  of  Hudson  ba}"^  ndugci). 
naauiik  no  (there  Is  no;  it  is  not  there). 


(M.  tchupavit,  tohunia). 


ncP''k  where 
sooq  why 
sooruna  certainly. 
tnassa me  certainly,  indeed. 
Hum  lit  indeed,  I do  not  lie. 


immaqa  perhaps  (M.  tcdliu]  West  coa.st  of  Hudson  bay  iluukuni). 
asuhiah  I do  not  know,  maybe. 
tdssaqa  1 hardly  believe. 

Cli  is  it,  do  you  (M.  tutchayotin  din  comprends-tu?). 
qa'noq  how  (M.  ncuw-kut^  naw-nan\  kpano-kpano). 
i'laa  isn’t  it  so? 

qujmiaq  tlianks  (M.  kpoyanapa). 


DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  55-60) 

§ 55.  General  Characteristics  of  Suffixes 

In  the  Eskimo  language  suffixes  (and  infixes)  are  used  to  an  extent 
quite  unknown  to  European  languages.^  It  has  been  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapters  that  all  the  grammatical  and  syntactical  ideas 
of  our  languages  are  expressed  by  this  means,  and  that  these  forms 
differentiated  into  a highly  elaborate  system.  Besides  this,  many 
concepts  that  enrich  the  subject-matter  of  our  sentences,  and  which 
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we  express  by  means  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  are  in  Eskimo  sufBxes 
attached  to  the  words  expressing  fundamental  ideas.  Nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  Eskimo  “words”  (bases,  stems,  and.suffixes)  are  suffixes. 

One  suffix  may  be  linked  to  another,  and  in  this  way  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  base-word  is  gradually  more  and  more  specialized 
and  enriched.  A whole  sentence  may  be  expressed  in  a word — in  a 
word-sentence. 

All  suffixes  are  imperfect  words — i.  e.,  sound-complexes  or  single 
sounds— each  of  which  has  a definite  signification.  Without  much 
practice  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  suffixes  included  in  compound 
words,  because  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  ending  of  the  suffix 
phonetic  assimilation  by  the  preceding  and  following  sounds  occurs. 

The  order  of  the  suffixes  is  of  importance,  and  full  freedom  is  not 
allowed  in  their  use.  The  independent  fundamental  word  must  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  word-sentence,  and  the  suffixes  arc 
attached  to  it  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Such  suffixes  as  describe  the 
qualities  of  the  fundamental  idea  or  its  modes  of  action,  or  which 
refer  to  size  or  time,  follow  these,  and  appear  inserted  between  the 
leading  stem  and  the  inflectional  endings.  These,  in  turn,  are  attached 
more  closely  to  the  whole  word-cluster  than  the  syntactical  suffixes 
which  may  terminate  it;  e.  g.,  -lo  and,  -ttaa°q  also. 

The  majority  of  the  suffixes  may  be  freelj'^  attached  to  any  word. 
Thus-  liorpoq  to  make  or  create  may  be  attached  to  any  word  which 
signifies  something  that  can  in  any  way  be  made  or  created.  But 
there  are  also  many  suffixes  the  use  of  which  is  restricted  to  a certain 
class  of  ideas,  and  which  may  be  attached  to  these  only.  The  suffix 
-{r)nar-  means  for  the  first  time,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  noticing 
something  for  the  first  time:  takomarpara,  tusarnarpara  i see  it 
for  the  first  time,  I HEAR  IT  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME.  With  other 
words,  like  to  use  a thing,  or  to  make  a .iourney,  for  the  first 
TIME,  another  suffix,  -{r)qaar-,  is  used:  atorqaarpara  i use  it  for  the 

FIRST  TIME. 

There  are  many  adjectival  and  adverbial  notions  for  which  no 
suffixes  exist.  When  for  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  express  a 
group  of  ideas  in  one  word,  or  in  one  compound,  then  the  cluster 
will  be  broken  up,  or  the  expression  will  be  divided  into  two  or 
several  parts.  The  logical  relations  between  these  parts  are  often 
shown  in  the  inflection  of  the  word  expressing  the  idea  that  has  been 
separated.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  the 
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inflectional  foi-m,  but  must  be  deduced  from  the  connection.  If  the 
Eskimo  wants  to  say  i have  a large  kayak,  this  may  be  expressed 
in  one  word,  because  there  are  suflSxes  to  denote  large  {ssvaq),  have 
{<]a7\po<f\),  and  i {ya,  ra);  but  i have  a red  kayak  must  be  expressed 
in  two  words,  because  there  are  no  special  suffixes  to  signify  colors, 
so  that  the  idea  red  must  be  isolated  and  expressed  by  an  independent 
word.  The  former  sentence  is  expressed  by  qajarssuaqarpoya  (kayak- 
large-ha  ve-i);  the  latter  by  aa'^palaartumik  qajaqarpoya,’  here  the 
first  part  (red)  is  a participle  of  the  verb  aa}”pal(jbarpoq  it  is  red, 
used  in  the  instrumental  is  {-mil),  so  that  the  whole  phrase  translated 
literally  means  red  (or  redly)  kayak-have-i,  very  much  as  one 
would  say  i row  quickly  in  a kayak. 

§ 56.  Classes  of  Derivative  Suffixes 

The  suffixes  arc  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  use. 
Some  are  emplo^md  to  transform  the  nominal  or  verbal  quality  of 
the  independent  words,  so  that  nouns  are  turned  into  verbs,  and  verbs 
into  nouns;  others,  mei’ely  to  further  develop  the  independent  words 
by  enriching  them  with  attributive  ideas,  but  without  transforming 
their  nature.  Thus  it  ma}'^  be  seen,  in  regard  both  to  the  suffixes  and 
to  the  initial  stems,  that  a distinction  may  be  drawn  between  nouns 
and  verbs,  nominal  and  verbal  suffixes,  and  consequently  four  funda- 
mental types  of  arrangement  may  be  observed,  and  symbolized  thus: 

If>  v=  V;  i.  e.,  a noun  transformed  by  a verbal  suffix,  and  so  forming 
a verb: 


^iioa  house  + -liorpoq  makes, 
builds 

pujoq  smoke  -+-  -mnnippnq  it 
has  a smell  or  taste  of 
ameq  skin  -j-  -erpaa  deprives 
it  of  something 
nassuk  horn  -)-  -miyarpaa 
makes  a motion  with  a part 
of  his  bod}”^  toward  some- 
thing 

F>»/=iV7  i.  e., 
a noun: 

tikippoq^iw'wQ,^  + -qat{e)  com- 
panion -f-  -a  his 


iLLuliorpoq  he  builds  a house 

qnijorsunnippoq  it  has  the  smell  or 
taste  of  smoke 

ameerpaa  takes  the  skin  off  it, 
skins  it  (e.  g.,  the  seal) 
nasftvwiyaipaa  horns  him,  butts 
him 


a verl)  transformed  by  a noun  suffix,  and  .so  making 

tikerqataa  his  arrival-companion, 
his  fellow-traveller 
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V+v=V;  i.  e.,  a verb  developed  more  fully  by  a verb  suffix,  the 
whole  constituting  a more  complex  verbal  notion: 

uter(po</)  he  returns -h itterasuarpoq  he  hastens  to  re 
ipoq)  hastens  turn 

i.  e.,  a noun  more  fully  developed  by  a noun-suffix,  the 
whole  constituting  a more  full}'^  developed  noun: 

ihLo  house  + mio  dweller  iLLumio  house  dweller 

Illo  house  + I'orcst,  remnant  ihLuTco  a ruin 

ihLo  house  -i-  yyuaq  little  iLLoyyuaq  a small  house 

Any  compound  ending  in  a suffix  may  be  transformed  or  further 
developed.  The  suffixes  thus  used  for  purposes  of  development  and 
transformation  ma}’^  even  succeed  each  other  within  the  same  group. 
Thus  pisiwoq  he  gets  {si)  a thing  (pe),  of  the  formation  iV>  v,  may 
be  further  develojied  by  verbal  suffixes  and  become  pisinialerpoq  he 
begins  {-lei'-)  TO  TRY  {-niar-)  to  get  a thing  (i.  e.,  he  begins  to  buy  a 
thing),  which  is  eonsequentl3'  the  formation  N>v-\-v-\-v.  The  latter 
is  again  transformed  b}'  a noun-suffix  into  pisinialei'yik  A place,  or 
THE  PLACE  {-Flk),  WHERE  ONE  (he)  BEGINS  (or  BEGAN)  TO  BUY  A THING 
(or  THE  thing),  in  which  change  the  formation  N>v-\-v-\-v>n  is  pro 
duced;  and  this  ma}'  again  be  transformed  into  a verb  {pisinialer- 
Fiyaa)  by  means  of  the  verbalizing  -a  (in  the  third  possessive  singular) 
HE  has  it  (or  him)  as  a place  WHERE  HE  BEGAN  TO  BUY  THE  THING 
(i.  e.,  it  was  in  that  place  where,  or  of  that  person  of  whom  he  began 
to  buy  the  thing).  In  this  case  the  last  change  gives  the  formation 
N'>v-\-v-\-v>n>v. 

§ 57.  Comparison  of  Eskimo  and  Indo-European  Derivative 

Sufldxes 

In  tlie  first  instance  the  Eskimo  suffixes  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  our  own  languages  by  their  number;  but  they  differ  no  less  in  the 
vitality  of  their  meanings  and  in  their  movability.  Thus  the  diminutive 
endings  in  the  German  Roslein,  Hauschen,  in  the  English  brooklet, 
and  in  the  Latin  homunculus,  servulus,  impress  us  as  being  fossils 
in  comparison  with  the  Eskimo  adjectival  suffixes,  which  may  be 
attached  freely  to  all  words.  In  quite  another  sense  than  in  our 
languages,  the  words  of  the  Eskimo  are  born  on  the  tongue  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Where  we  possess  finished,  fully  developed 
words  or  phrases,  the  Eskimo  create  new  combinations  specially 
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foiined  to  meet  the  claim  of  every  situation.  In  rejij'ard  to  word- 
formations,  the  language  is  incessantly  in  statu  nascendi. 

The  greater  number  of  the  suffixes  of  our  languages  may  be  proved 
to  have  been  originally  independent  words  (e.  g.,  the  English  -ly, 
-SHIP,  -DOM,  -SOME,  -FUL,  -LESS,  etc.).  How  far  the  Eskimo  suffixes 
have  ever  been  independent  words  is  extremely  doubtful;  at  any  rate, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  Eskimo  mode  of  expression  differs  essentially  from  ours  in  the 
peculiar  power  that  the  suffixes  have  of  linking  themselves  not  simply 
to  an  independent  word-stem,  but  to  each  other,  with  the  result  that 
a complex  of  ideas  may  be  developed  and  enlarged  within  the  limits 
of  a single  word.  We  think  in  sentences,  but  the  Eskimo’s  thought 
lives  and  moves  in  the  word  as  an  embryo  in  the  womb.  Even  the 
object  of  the  v'erb  is  included  in  the  word-sentence;  e.  g. , iLLoqarpoya 

I HAVE  A HOUSE. 

§ 58.  Inflection  and  Polysynthesis 

These  peculiar  characteristics  have  determined  the  viewpoint  taken 
b}'  philologists  in  regard  to  the  Eskimo  language.  This  may  bo  seen 
in  the  work  of  the  Danish  scholar  Rasmus  Rask,  who  knew  the  lan- 
guage through  the  grammars  of  the  missionaries  Paul  Egede  (1760) 
and  Otho  Fabricius  (1791,  2d  ed.  1801),  and  who  has  described  it  in  a 
chapter  of  his  “UndersOgelse  om  det  gamle  Nordiske  eller  Islandske 
Sprogs  Oprindelse”  (1818). 

H.  SteinthaD  referred  the  Eskimo  and  the  Mexican  languages  to  a 
special  type,  the  so-called  einverleibende  type  of  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
which  “ draws  the  object  into  the  verb  and  usually  also  combines  the 
governing  word  (regens)  and  the  attribute  into  a whole.  . . . The 

word-formation  has  swallowed  up  the  sentence-formation,  the  sentence 
merges  into  the  word;  those  who  use  these  languages  do  not  speak  in 
sentences,  but  in  words.”  According  to  Steinthal,  this  type  of  lan- 
guage belongs  neither  to  the  agglutinative  nor  to  the  stem-isolating 
type;  it  must  be  called  a “ formless”  t}'^pe  of  language. 

Lucien  Adam,  who,  at  the  Americanist  Congress  of  1883,  spoke  on 
the  relation  of  the  Greenland  language  to  other  languages,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Eskimo  language  is  not  polysynthetic,  as  are 
many  other  languages  of  North  America,  but  is  only  a derivative  lan- 

■ H.  Steinthal,  Charakteristik  der  liauptsiichlichsten  Typen  des  Sprachbaues  (Neubearbeitung  von 
Mi-steli,  Berlin,  1893). 
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guage.  He  set  forth  that  the  derivation  a l’infini  of  this  language 
is  due  only  to  exaggeration  of  a method  which  is  common  to  all  poly- 
syllabic languages,  and  that  the  Eskimo  language  differs  from  other 
American  languages,  and  from  the  Ural-Altaic  language,  merely  by 
the  exaggeration  of  the  derivative  method. 

As  regards  the  descriptive  term  polysynthetic,  it  would  seem  that 
it  very  appropriately  expresses  the  conglomeration  or  clustering  of 
ideas  which  occurs  in  Eskimo  word-sentences.  To  use  this  term  as 
applying  to  the  Eskimo  language  as  a whole  is  an  exaggeration,  only 
in  so  far  as  that  not  all  ideas  are  expressed  polysynthetically,  but  artic- 
ulate sentences  also  occur. 

e are  no  doubt  as  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  form-endings  and 
inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language  as  we  are  in  speaking  of  them  in 
those  languages  that  are  specially  regarded  as  inflectional.  Thus  in 
the  Eskimo  language  both  nouns  and  verbs  are  inflected  to  indicate 
number,  case,  person,  etc.,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the  syntactic 
relation  may  likewise  be  expressed  by  means  of  special  endings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  well  be  denied  that  in  the  signification 
and  use  of  the  forms  certain  logical  and  fundamental  differences  from 
the  grammatical  system  of  our  languages  occur,  which  differences  give 

evidence  of  marked  peculiarities  in  the  psychic  basis  of  the  Eskimo 
languatje. 

o o 

§ 59.  Noun  and.  Verb 


In  the  Eskimo  mind  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  noun 
and  the  verb  seems  to  be  extremely  vague,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
structure  of  the  language,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  inflectional  end- 
ings are,  partially  at  any  rate,  the  same  for  both  nouns  and  verbs. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  possessive  suffixes. 


The  part  played  by  the  possessive  suffixes  in  the  Eskimo  language 
extends  far  beyond  the  use  which  our  languages  make  of  the  “posses- 
sive pronouns.”  The  person-suffixes  of  the  Eskimo  verbs  prove  to  be 
identical  with  the  possessive  suffixes  of  the  nouns  (equivalent  to  arr, 
THY,  HIS,  OUR,  etc.),  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
noun-character  of  the  verb.  Even  the  verb-forming  suffixes  -woq  and 
-po<i  (third  person  singular,  mode.ii)  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
structure  of  the  noun.  Therefore  these  endings  for  the  third  person 
indicative  must  be  regarded  as  impersonal  forms  {kapiwoj  there  is  a 
STAB,  ONE  is  stabbed),  or  as  marking  the  neutral  form  of  the  finite  verb, 
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which  assumes  a personal  meaning  only  when  the  purport  of  the 
sentence  as  a whole  forces  upon  the  speaker  and  hearer  the  idea  of  a 
third  person  that  is  in  a certain  condition  (passively  or  reliexively). 
Thus  it  happens  that  personal  and  impersonal  verbs  show  the  same 
forms  throughout. 

si' aLLc-y'poq  rain  is,  it  rains 

atorpoq  use  is,  it  is  used 

tikippoq  arrival  is,  he  arrives 

kapivioq  stab  is,  he  is  stabbed,  or  he  stabs  himself 

Accordingly  the  inflected  verb  in  the  indicative  intransitive  is  prop- 
erl}' translated  in  this  manner  : 

atorpoya  my  use  = I am  used 
atorputit  thy  use  = thou  art  used 
atorpoq  use  = one  is  used 

= he,  it,  is  used 
tikippoya  my  arrival  = I arrive 
tikipputit  thy  arrival  = thou  arrivest 
tikippoq  arrival  = one  arrives 
= he  arrives 

The  same  applies  to  the  transitive  forms  of  the  Unite  verb;  thus — 

atorpara  my  its  use  = I use  it 
atorpat  thy  its  use  = thou  iisest  it 
atorpaa  his  its  use  = he  uses  it 
kapnoara  my  its  stab  = I stab  it 
kapiioat  th}?^  its  stab  = thou  stabbest  it 
kapi/ioaa  his  its  stiib  = he  stabs  it 

In  case  an  independent  word  is  added  as  subject,  it  is  used  in  the 
relative  case: 

Pedip  kapiwaaya  Peele's  my-his-stab  = Peele  stabs  me 
Peelip  kapiwaatit  Peele’s  thy-his-stab  = Peele  stabs  thee 
Peelip  kapiwaa  Peele’s  his-his-stab  = Peele  stabs  him  (another) 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  base  of  the  verb  seems  to  have  a passive 
or  reflexive  sense;  e.  g.,  Peele  kapiwoq  r.  stabs  himself,  or  p.  is 
STABBED.  Our  transitive  sentence  construction  (he  stabs  me)  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  an  active  relation  between  subject  and  object.  The 
corresponding  Eskimo  form  of  speech  is  based  on  a passive  or 
reflexive  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  object;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  Eskimo  language  no  strictly  transitive  use  of  the  verb  is 
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known.  The  verb  is  treated  as  a noun  + a verb-forming  suffix 
(-w<3,  -wo\  -pd)  which  gives  the  noun  a passive  or  reflexive  signifi- 
cation, -1-  the  mark  of  the  absolutive  {-q)  or  of  the  person.  If  we 
translate  an  Eskimo  verb  as  an  active  relation  between  subject  and 
object,  it  is  only  quasi-tramitvoe.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  rather  that 
of  a passive  than  that  of  an  active  verb.  The  Eskimo  does  not  say 

HE  STABS  ME,  HE  SEES  ME,  but  rather  MY  BEING  STABBED  BY  HIM  IS, 
MY  BEING  SEEN  BY  HIM  IS. 

.J  udging  from  these  considerations,  we  get  the  impression  that  to 
the  Eskimo  mind  the  nominal  concept  of  the  phenomena  of  life  is 
predominant.  The  verbal  idea  has  not  emancipated  itself  from  the 
idea  of  things  that  may  be  owned,  or  which  are  substantial.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  named  and  described  in  words,  all  real  things, 
actions,  ideas,  resting  or  movdng,  personal  or  impersonal,  are  subject 
to  one  and  the  same  kind  of  observation  and  expression.  We  are 
accustomed  to  conceive  activities  or  qualities  as  essentially  different 
from  the  things  in  themselves,  and  we  have  a special  class  of  words 
(viz. , the  verbs)  to  express  them.  They  seem  to  impress  the  Eskimo 
mind,  or  to  be  reflected  by  it,  as  definite  phenomena  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  things,  and  accordingly  are  named  and  interpreted  by  means 
of  the  same  class  of  terms  as  are  used  for  naming  things.  The 
Eskimo  verb  merely  forms  a sub-class  of  nouns. 

§ 60.  List  of  Suffixes 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the  list  of  suffixes: 

V.  is  suffixed  to  verbs  only. 

N.  is  suffixed  to  nouns  only. 

N>v  is  suffixed  to  nouns  after  they  have  been  transformed  into  verbs. 

If  neither  v.  nor  n.  is  added,  the  suffix  may  be  attached  to  either 
class  of  words.  The  nominal  or  verbal  character  of  the  suffix 
may  be  determined  by  its  signification  or  by  its  form. 
iNTR.  = intransitive. 

NTR.  = neutral,  i.  e.,  transitiv’e  or  intransitive,  according  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  leading  word. 

det,  dit  N.  or  v.  (marks  a question  or  a polite  invitation)  how? 
please;  e.  g.,  iLLit-dit  you,  how?  i.  e.,  is  it  you  (or  yours)? 

ajuppoq  V.  NTR.  frequently 

aluaq  (n.),  aluarpoqy.  n>  v,  ntr.  otherwise;  former  (with  proper 

names),  late,  although;  certainly,  it  is  true — but (forms 

conditional  mode  in  verbs) 
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aLLarpoqy.  ntr.  preliminarily,  provisionally;  lirst,  yet 
araq's..  miniature,  diminutive;  a young  one;  a little 
araaoq  v.  ntr.  is  in  the  habit  of.  In  mode  x,  first  person  sin- 
gular ariyama  or  aruayama. 

amarpoq  v.  ktr.  hastens  to ; in  a short  time,  speedily 

erpaa  N.  deprives  it  of,  removes  the of  it 

trpoq  has  lost  its -;  sells 

erset'poq  has  lost  something  he  possessed 
ersiwoq  has  some  part  of  his  body  frozen 
FiX',  FPih  v.  place  or  time 

Ftyaa  v.  has  him  (or  it)  (B)  for  his  (A)  place  to , he  (it)  is  his 

place  to , i.  e.,  he  (B)  is  the  object  of  his  (A’s)  action. 

(7-,  see  y 

imrpoq^  SQQ  jaatpoq 

iaq,  liaq^  siaq  N. , in  third  person  possessive,  made  by  him;  in 
first  person  possessive,  made  by  me 

iaq{\.)^  iaqarpoq,  tariaqarjwq  v.  intr.  he  (it)  is  to  be ed  (the 

sense  of  this  suffix  corresponds  to  that  of  the  gerundive  in 
Latin) 

iarpaa  n.  deprives  it  of  several  parts,  or  deprives  it  of  its 

several  times  (cf.  eipaa) 

iarpoq  N.  has  got  it  (his  weapon,  etc.)  injured;  broken 

iarpoq,  liarpoq  N.  intr.  goes  to  (a  place);  is  out  hunting 

iartorpoq  v.  ntr.  goes  or  comes  in  order  to ; more  and  more 

imiwoq  v.  ntr.  somewhat,  very  little  more 

innaq  N.,  innarpoq  v.  ntr.  only;  exclusively,  constantly;  without 
hesitation 

■ ioq  V.  NTR.  also,  too;  indeed  . 
iorpoq^  liorpoq  N.  works,  .manufactures;  transitive,  -works  (some- 
thing) FOR  him 

iuppaa^  liuppaa  n.  works  or  makes  a of  it,  uses  it  for  mak- 
ing a 

ippoq^  lippoq  N.  INTR.  has  arrived  at  (a  place) 

ijypoq  is  without;  is  not 

isorpoq  N.  INTR.  has  gone  or  come  to  fetch 

issarpoq,  lissarpoq  n.  intr.  takes  a with  him;  carries  (some-. 

thing)  with  him 
jaaypoq  v.  ntr.  early 

jawoq  V.  INTR.  is  apt  to,  may  easily 

juippoq^  suippoq  v.  intr.  never 

qaa°q  y.  ntr.  (intensive)  very  much,  strongl}’^ 

qarpoq  N.  intr.  has ; there  is 

qa%  in  third  person  possessive,  ms  comfanion,  fellow;  another 
OP  THE  SAME  KIND 
qatiyaa  has  him  as  (for)  his  companion 
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qattaarpoq  v.  ntr.  many  in  succession;  several  times 
qinawoq  V,  NTR.  it  might  easily  come  to  pass;  wish  he  (it)  would 
not 

qut  N.  or  V.  appurtenance;  instrument  by  means  of  which 

kanneq  N.,  Icaflnerpoq  v.  towards;  nearly,  not  far  from 

harpoq  V.  intr.  suddenly 

l-aarpoq  v.  intr.  with  long,  equal  intervals 

N. , V.  NTR.  vexatious,  bad;  odiously,  badly;  unfor- 

tunately 

hcO^ssak  n.,  ka"ssappoq  v.  intr.  vexatious,  vexatiously;  ugly 

kataqrpoqi^r^.  has  got  too  much  of ; is  sick  of  ; is  tired 

by 

kippoq  N.  INTR.  has  (a)  little;  has  little 

ko  N.  refuse,  waste;  remnant;  cast  off,  left  off 
kootaarpnit  or  -rpaai  n.  (by  numerals)  at  the  time 
kuluk  N.  pitiable;  wretched 
kuluppoq  V.  NTR.  rather  little,  tolerably 

kkuppaa  v.  regards,  deems,  takes  him  for 

kkut  N.,  family,  society,  company 
LLappoq,  LLattiarpoq  v.  ntr.  a short  time,  a moment 
Luittaarpoq  ntr.  now  and  then,  from  time  to  time 
LLarpoq  v.  ntr.  with  speed;  with  might  and  main 

LLarqippoq  v.  ntr.  he  is  very  clever  in 

laarpoq  v.  ntr.  but  little;  slowly 

latcoq  V.  INTR.  impulsivel}’^;  in  an  unsteady  sbite 

le  N.  or  V.  but 

leriwoq^  eriwoq  N.  intr.  is  occupied  with,  has  something  to  do 
with 

LLeq  N.  (local  superlative)  the  extreme  one  as  to  place,  the 
most 

leipoq  V.  NTR.  begins  to ; is  about  to 

lerpaa,  serpaa  (cf.  erpaa)  n.  supplies  him  (it)  with  a ; places 

a on  it 

lerssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  intends  to 
leriorpoq  v.  ntr.  in  short  time 
liaq  I,  see  iaq\  liarpoq,  see  iarpoq 

liaq  II  N.  one  who  travels  to  a (place) ; one  who  is  out  hunting 

or  gathering 

liorpoq,  see  iorpoq 

lik,  pi.  LLit  N.  having , supplied  with 

lo  N.  or  V.  and;  lo — lo,  both and 

looneet  or;  looneet — looneet^  either or 

LLuarpoq  v.  ntr.  well,  right;  opportunely;  completely;  at  all 
LLuinnarpoq\.iAT\i.  wholly;  completely 
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LUippoq,  luppoq  N.  iNTR.  hii.s  (a)  bad  ; V.  INTH.  ])adly • 

has  a pain  (in  some  part  of  his  t)od30  ' ’ 

lussinnarpoq\.  ntr.  in  vain 
Imooq  N.  or  V.  like,  as  if  it  were 

mmuaq  v.  one  who  is  practised  in , skilled  in 

mmaawoq  v,  is  pra(;tised  in , skilled  in 

mawoq  v.  ntr.  is  in  the  state  of  

ms  N.  or  V.  (intensive)  indeed,  then 
mmersorpoq  v.  ntr.  long  time,  long 

m.mipq)oq  Tmippoq  n.  (instrumentalis)  makes  a movement  with 

(that  part  of  his  bodv') 

mineq  N.  a piece  of , a fragment  of 

7nio  N.  inhabitant  of 

misaarpoq  v.  ntr.  b,y  little  and  little;  weaklv 
mmioq,  rmioq  v.  ntr.  (rare)  after  all 
miwoq  see  imiu'oq 

muJcaypoq,  mmukarpoq  n.  intr.  goes  (is  gone)  in  the  direction 
of 

mukaarpoq  'S.  intr.  is  situated  in  the  direction  of , faces 

naq,  rnaq  N.  peculiar. 

nniuup  nnamjusb  N.  his  dearest  one,  favorite,  pet 

nnaarpoq  v.  ntr.  enjo3'S  to , with  pleasure,  continues  to 

naarpaa,  nnaarpa  v.  makes  it  too ; finds  it  beyond  his  expec- 

tations 

narpoq^  nnarpoq  v.  (this  suffix  gives  the  third  per.son  of  the  finite 
verb  a subjective  sense;  the  third  person  is  used  thus  for  i as  a 
form  of  modesty;  the  impersonality  = i);  (passive;  thus  used  in 

all  persons)  is  to  be ed,  is  — ^ed 

naraa  v.  he  thinks  it ing 

nawiarpoq  v.  ntr.  there  is  a risk  that  ; most  probably  it 

will 

naweerqioq  v.  ntr.  there  is  no  longer  any  risk  that  ; now 

he  (it)  can  not  more 

naweet'sarpaa  v.  prevents  him  from 

neq  (verb  abstract;  mode  xii) 

neqarpoq  (passive  suffix,  especiall3'  of  such  verbs  as  are  not  used  in 
mode  ii) 

nerarpaa  v.  says  that  he  (it) , says  that  he  is 

ner' Luppoq  v.  ntr.  wrongl3^  (cf.  LLuppoq) 

nerpoq  v.  ntr.  I wonder  whether , or  if  

nei'uxooq  v.  ntr.  (comparative)  more 
niaq^  niaipoq  ntr.  aims  at;  endeavors 
nnarpoq  (suffixed  to  local  adverbs)  goes  (to)  there 
nnippoq  (verbal  derivative,  of  the  verl)  abstract,  mode  xii) 
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yaa,  raa  has  him  (it)  for , he  (it)  is  his ; takes  him  (it) 

for ; thinks  him  (it)  to  be 

yajak  N.,  yajappoq  v.  ntr.  nearly,  almost 

yasaarpoq  N.  is  much  frequented,  full  of 

yaarpoq  v.  ntr.  in  a high  degree,  ver}’^  much 
yeeh,  yeet,  reet;  yeeput,  reeput  n.  (or  v.)  pair,  joined  in  pairs; 
reciprocally,  mutually 

yyilaq  v.  ntr,  not  (forms  the  negative  conjugation  in  the  verbs; 
see  §§  32  et  seq.) 

yippoq,  rippoq  N.  ntr,  is  good,  has  good or  nice 

yooq  {gooq)^  rooq  N,  or  v,  it  is  I’elated,  it  is  said  to  be 

yyorq)oq  N,  intr.  becomes,  grows;  trans.  makes  him  (it)  be- 
come — 

yyuaq  n.,  yyuarpoq  v,  ntr.  little  , dear  little;  with  pleasure 

yuppoq  {guppoq)  n.  intr.  longs  for  — — 
padt,  pasmit  N.  a multitude,  a great  many 
palaaq  N,,  palaarpoq  v.  ntr.  woi’thless;  trash 

paLLappoq^  paluppoq  ntr.  looks  as  if  , sounds  as  if  , 

behaves  as  if 

pah' marpoq,  see  toaLLaarpoq 
piluk  N.,  piluppoq  v.  ntr.  evil,  bad 

ppoq^  vpoq  N.  has  caught  a ; has  put lone’s  clothes)  on 

raa^  see  yaa 

reerpoq  v.  ntr.  has  done  with , has  already 

riarpoq  v.  ntr.  (in  epic  style)  eagerly 

rippoq  V.  intr.  is  skilled  in  — — , is  master  at 

7'qaa'nioop^it  v.  ntr.  in  emulation;  they  contend  with 

rqajarpoq  v.  ntr.  nearly,  had  nearly 

rqammeipoq  v.  ntr.  just,  just  now 
rqarpoq  v.  ntr.  hardly,  with  difficulty 
7'qaarpoq  v.  ntr.  first 
rqippoq  V.  NTR.  again 
rqippoq  (cf.  LLarqippoq)  V.  NTR.  is  able  to 
rqissiwoq  v.  intr.  is  or  can  better  now  than  before 
rqissaarpoq  v.  ntr.  doing  to  the  best  of  one’s  ability;  dili- 
gently 

rqoo7'poq  V.  ntr.  presumabl}",  most  likely 

rqortooq  n.  has  a large , has  a great 

rquppoq,  7'qappaa  n.  goes  that  way,  along  that  side  of  it 

rquwaa  v.  ntr.  wants  him  to , bids  or  asks  him  to;  intr. 

wants  himself  to  be ed  by  some  one  else 

7'Laaq  V.  newly,  recently 

rujuk  N.,  rujuppoq  v.  ntr.  improper,  improperly 
rujoyyuaq  wretched;  miserable,  pitiable 
1'ujussuaq  enormous;  awfully 
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rusuppoq  V.  NTR.  is  inclined  to , should  like  to 

sarpaa  v.  (causative)  works  that  he  (it) 

sai'poq,  see  tarpoq 

ssaq  N.  future;  something  that  may  be  used  for 

*ssawoq  V.  NTH.  (future  tense)  shall,  will  (cf.  snooq  and  ssua) 
smarpoq  v.  intu.  manifoldly 

ssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  has  ceased  to 

ssayawoq  v.  ntr.  thinks  that  ho  shall  or  will 

serpaa^  see  lerpaa 

slaq  N.  bought;  got  into  one’s  possession 

simawoq  v.  ntr.  (preterite,  especially  the  perfect  tense)  pre- 
sumabh^,  likely 

sinnaawoq  v.  ntr.  is  able  to;  can 

sioipoq^.  is  out  hunting ; is  in  search  of ; move.s,  travels 

in  or  on 

siwoq,  ssiwoq  gets  or  has  got ; comes  into  possession  of ; 

comes  across 

ssijppaa  N.  manufactures  (that)  to  him  which  he  shall  have 
ssooq<*ssawoq  (q.  v.),  1 sing,  ssooya;  2 sing,  snoot  it;  3 sing,  ssooq; 
1 pi.  ssooyiit;  2 pi.  ssoose;  3 pi.  ssapput 

soi’aa^  soyaa  v.  thinks  that  he  (it) , supposes  that 

ssuaa<C.*ssaw(za  (see  ssawoq),  mode  iii,  1 sing,  ssuara;  2 sing. 

sstiat;  3 sing,  ss^iaa;  1 pi.  ssuurput,  etc. 
ssuaq  N.,  ssuarpoq  v.  great,  big;  large;  wide;  greatly,  strongly, 
largely 

sunnippoq  N.  intr.  has  a smell  or  taste  of 
ssxmq  V.  (verb  abstract,  cf.  neq) 
ftaaPq,  ssaa°q  n.  and  v.  also,  too 
taailkoaeo  v.  prevents  him  (it)  from  — r- 
taq^  saq^  ssaq  v.  (passive  participle,  mode  viii) 

taq,  sdq,  N.  a part  of ; belonging  to 

taaq,  saaq  N.  a new 

taarpoq^  saarpoq  n.  has  got  a new 

tarpoq,  sarpoqy.  ntr.  (iterative)  often,  frequently;  used  to , 

is  in  the  habit  of ; knows  how  to 

te  V.  (verb  noun,  mode  vii) 
tiyaa°q  v.  intr.  is  so,  is  such 

Uyaa  v.  is  to  him  such ; has  him  for  his 

tippaa^  sippaa  v.  (causative)  occasions  him  (it)  to  , makes 

him ; intr.  makes  himself 

toqaq,  soqaq  n.  old 

torpoq,  sorpoq,  rssorpoq  employs  it  several  times;  eats  it;  uses  it 

toorpoq  V.  ntr.  it  occurred  to  him  that 

tterpaa^  senpaa;  tteewoq  waits  for 

ttiaq  N.,  ttiarpoq  v.  ntr.  middling,  moderate;  pretty;  a short  time 
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tuaq  N.,  Uiarpoq  T.  ntr.  the  only  one;  only,  only  one  time 
tidnnarpoq  v,  ntr.  assiduously,  continuously 

tuiooq  N.  INTR.  has  a great ; has  many 

uarpoq  N.  has  too  many 

umaarpoq^  jurmai'poq  v.  ntr.  (future  tense)  will  or  shall  in  the 
future,  not  immediately,  but  later  on 

umawoq^jumawoq  v.  ntr.  (future)  will,  wishes  to 

xmnarpoq^  junnarpoq  v.  ntr.  probably,  most  likely 
unnaarpoq  v.  ntr.  no  longer,  no  more 

uppaa  V.  (this  suffix  transforms  an  intransitive  verb  into  a transi- 
tive, or  gives  the  transitive  verb  another  object)  with  regard 
to  him  (it);  and  the  other  one  too 
tiseq  v.  state  of , quality  of 

usaq,  msaq;  russaq,  pussaq  n.  similar  to ; imitation  of 

maarpoq,  tissaarpoq  N.  represents , makes  it  represent ; 

plays  that  it  is 

ut  {ssut;  t)  V.  vehicle,  instrument,  medium,  means  b}'  which ; 

the  cause  of 

utiyaa  v.  by  means  of  that;  on  that  occasion,  for  that  reason 

?^^N.  owned;  belonging  to 

^lwoq  N.  intr.  is , is  a 

waLLaarpoq,  paLLaarpoq  v.  too  much;  in  a veiy  high  degree 
wik,  see  pik 
wiyaa,  see  piyaa 

Wl' N.,  wippoqy.  NTR.  proper;  properl}-,  strictly 
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Kaasassuk 


* (Fragment  of  a tale  from  North  Greenland,  recorded  in  Disco  bay,  1901.) 

Kaasiisorujoijuaq  1 siLLiiieq  2 ajoruiniatHiijumissaraluarLoijo^  attaruit® 

Kaasasuk  wretched  little  growth  because  not  although  they  ought  to  have  onthedung- 

able  to  taken  him  up  hill 

o^qassapput®  ujaraaijijittoq”  aLLiuinaarpoq 

used  to  .say  he  being  not  a slone  lateronhe  will  grow 

pini  arttuuik  “ iilikaai'tut^^  naaki.sarppaa't 

, ^ with  hunters  filled  they  used  to  pity  him 

aLLi,saruinai.Loijo“  tiiju.s.'iarpaa't*®  aLurieq  ajormmat  nulee*®  o,qar- 

wanting  to  make  him  grow  they  used  to  take  him  growth  because  not  his  wife  he 

to  them  able  to 

Feij'issuaa*^  aLLineq  ajukasippoq‘«  attanut  iij'issuk*®  iijippaa‘t=“ 

used  to  say  to  her  growth  he  is  unfortunately  onthedung-  throw  him  they  threw  him 

unable  to  hill  out 

tiijusissaaruiuiiiat^'  arnarquasaap^^  tiijowaa==*  okkarme^*  ineqai’LLune 

(she)  being  without  any  an  old  woman  she  took  him  in  the  front-  having  her  place 
hope  of  (any  other;  foster  to  her  wall  platform 

child 


' Kaasasonijovuaq<  Kaasasuk  + ruju{k)  poor  wretcui  -p  yHaq  little.  u>u  before  r and  v (§§  10-11). 
K.  is  the  object  of  liyumissaraluarLo^o  iyilarpaait. 

^aiLiunui  GROWS,  aLLineq  verb  abstract. 

*ojormat  mode  i.x  of  ajorpoq  is  unable  to.  ^ 

*tiguniiwaa  (=  liyum.miwaa)  he  takes  him  with  his  ha.vo  or  into  his  arms.  Suffixes;  gsa(r) 
-1-  aluaq  -p  logo  (mode  vi). 

^ Allative  of  altiil  (only  in  the  plural). 

‘igiippaa)  -p  tar(paa)  mode  in,  third  per.son  plural. 

t i7a  COMPANION,  fellow  (house-fellow  or  place-felloiv),  third  person  plural  possessive. 

*oqa(rpoq)  +ssa(woq). 

>ujara(,k)  -p  a<iu{'woq)  -p  ggi(laq)  mode  vii.  ■ 

>'>agi(  woq)  is  big  -P  soq  (mode  vii)  -p  ssuaq,  in  plural  ssuil. 

Upe  thing,  something  -P  niar{poq)  -P  to(q)  mode  vii  -P  nik  instrumentalis. 

'^uUkaar(poq)  is  filled  -p  toq,  plural  tut,  mode  vii. 

>^naak(aa)  (conjugation  li)  +sar(ppaa). 

'^aLLi(woq)  (cf.  note  2)  -p  sar(paa)  -p  uma{woq)  -p  Lugo  (mode  vi)  third  person  singular. 
'<‘tigu(waa)  -p  sar(paa)  mode  III. 

*»nufe  -p  e fourth  person  singular. 

"oqa{rpoq)  (see  note  8)  + Feg{aa)  (conjugation  ii)  -p  ssua<^asawaa  future  tense,  mode  iii,  third 
person  singular. 

>^ajo{rpoq)  + kasHk){poq). 

•^Imperative  transitive  singular  (cf.note  6). 

“Cf.  note  6. 

^ tigusi(,woq)  takes  him  to  herself  (e.g.,  as  her  foster-child)  [cf.  notes  4, 15]  -P  ssa  -P  ei-«p(j«ia), 
mode  X,  third  person  singular  (as,  since). 

^ama{q)  woman  -t-  quaaaa{q)  (obsolete)  old. 

“The  transitive  verb  corresponding  to  the  intran.sitive  tigusiwoq  (cf.  note  21). 

Locative  singular<ol-ta(p 

^ine  PLACE  -p  qar(poq)  -p  Lune  mode  vi,  fourth  person  singular. 

106G 


iijitiirppaa'f’  ilaai^ 

they  used  to  throw  his  place- 
him  fellows 

iLLut  aiji'sorssu'it*® 

houses  very  large 
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tii]uminai]ulo-®  piniartut  kamaLLutik^^  arnarquasaaq  Kaasassummik 


and  after  having 
taken  him 

tiqusimmat-® 

because  she  had 
taken  him  to  her 

anilerunik^® 

when  they  were 
about  to  go  out 

neetarmmata^® 

usually  stay  in  the 
entrance-passage 

aijuniarunik^® 

when  they  caught 
seals 


the  hunters  they  being  angry  the  old  woman 


Kaasassuk 


torssoonut^® 

into  the  entrance- 
passage 

karamiut 
the  boot- 
stretcher 


pissippaa‘t  torssooneelerppoq  uLLaakut®' 

they  moved  he  began  to  live  In  the  on  the  morrow 


him 

tiijussuaat®® 

they  would  take 
it 


the  dogs 


torsoo- 

because  they 


arnaquasaarLO 

and  the  old  woman 


tikikkunik^‘ 
when  they  came 
home 


entrance-passage 

anaataraloqo®^  qiinmit* * **® 

using  it  to  thrash 
with 

ilaijuLLotjo 

considering  her  as 
his  partner 

aijusimtiLLutik^-  katammik  Kaasassuk 

having  caught  seals  from  the  inner  Kaasassuk 

entrance-hole 


anaalerttfirppaa’t  “ 

they  used  to  thrash  her 


miissooq'*®  qiqasiijut^  assamniinik'*®  qaqissuaat^®  aqussatik^^  qalatta- 

heshall  ascend  by  the  nostrils  with  their  fingers  they  would  lift  him  their  capture  when  it 

riijijata^®  natserminut^®  pooqutaq  ilissuaat  nererqu'siLLu'tiuLo®® 

was  boiled  on  the  floor  a dish  they  would  and  when  they  were  invited 

put  it  to  eat 

neRRisissapput®*  Katisassuk  kisime®-  saweqarane®®  mikaa'nar- 

they  would  get  the  meat  Kaasassuk  he  only  having  no  knife  using  only 

LLune®*  neresarppotj  ®®  arqalannera®®  sualuppat®^  kiijutaai  peear- 

h is  teeth  he  used  to  cat  the  tearing  it  off  if  he  scolded  histeeth  they  taking 


»>Cf.  note  23,  mode  x -i-  lo  and. 

« <ka'map(po<})  mode  vi,  fourth  person  plural.  ' 

*8  The  object  of  an  intransitive  verb  is  set  in  instrumentalLs  (A'aasassummik). 

^<lors8oot  (only  in  plural). 

^iorssoo(l)  -i-  ne  (lochtive)  -I-  ip{poq)  is  there  -(-  ler{poq)  begins  to,  mode  ii,  third  person  singular. 

uLLaa(q)  in  the  prosecutive. 

^ani{woq)  + ler(poq)  mode  xi,  fourth  person  plural. 

”Cf.  note  23,  + ssu{aa)  mode  lii,  third  person  plural. 

•'♦anaawfe  A stick  to  beat  with  -i-  ra  -h  lopo  vi,  third  person  singular. 

“ <qimme{q). 

Cf.  note  30,  -f  iar{poq)  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 

LO  AUD  indicates  that  they  thrashed  both  Kaasassuk  and  the  old  woman. 

^ <ilavup(paa)  mode  vi,  third  person  singular,  makes  it  (or  him,  her)  a part  (ila)  op  some 
other  thing. 

‘>anaaler[paa)  + tar{paa)  mode  in,  third  person  plural. 

« apu(woq)  catch  -i-  iiiar{poq)  mode  xi. 
o dlikipipoq)  mode  xi. 

apu{vioq)  [cf.  note  40]  -t-  sima(woq)  mode  vi. 

*^nui(woq)  + ssu(oq)  (future). 

**qipa(q)  in  the  prosecutive. 

*8  assak  in  fourth  person  possessive  and  instrumentalis  plural. 

•‘qaqUioaa)  + ssu{aa). 

« Cf.  note  40.  in  mode  viii,  fourth  person  plural. 

*>qatap(poq)  -I-  far(e)  Irregular,  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 

<»na'f»eg  in  the  allative. 

<^neri(woq)  eat  -|-  qu{waa)  invite  + si(woq)  mode  vi  -f  lo  and. 

« <nm(  = ‘neqd>)  -ksi  + ssa(oq)  modeii,  third  person  singular,  nessi-,  cf.  Hcm'itijjjiog  is  accustomed 
TO  EAT  only  little  (Kleinschmldt,  Ordbog,  p.  426). 

“See  §47. 

“saua(i;)  + qar(poq)  + a negative. 

M miU-appo?  especially  plucks  the  hair  of  a skin  by  means  of  the  teeth. 

‘^nei'i{iooq)  + sar{poq). 

>^arqcUap{paa)  + neq  verb  abstract,  third  person  possessive. 

« Mode  XI,  third  person  singular. 
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IncLL.  40 


Loijit"®  kiLLinneq  ajulissuaa®®  nerissane kiijotaarotarinauie 

them  out  the  biting  he  began  to  be  his  food  because  he  was  deprived  of 

unable  to  his  teeth 

ataatip®^  naLLiijileraaijamiuk®®  sawimminik®^  tuni.sarppati®®  isu 

one  becauseshe(orhe)u8edtopityhim  her  (or  his)  knife  she  used  to  give  him  he 

maliulerppoq®®  innuit  pissassarttirtuf”  nakuarsuanoi'LLutiLLo®® 

begins  to  ponder  men  using  to  train  their  and  growing  very  strong 

strength 

ilaa'ne®®  it®crame’®  qaqqamut  uiajuarppoq  qaqiLLoijolo’^  torcLo- 

onceupona  when  he  awoke  on  the  mountain  he  ascended  and  climbing  he  called 

laarppoq  pissaap  inu'^a”  naa'^k  maaneepoqa  alakkarppaalo’® 

loudly  strength's  its  genius  where  here  I am  and  he  made  his 

. . . (are  you)?  appearance  to  him 

terianniaq  aijisorujussuaq”  maaneepoija  ersilerporLo”  qaarquaalo” 

a fox  immensely  big  here  I am  and  he  begins  to  fear  and  he  calls  on 

him  to  approach 

erseijaquniiane^®  ornnippaa”  tikikkaaiie^®  oqarppoq’®  pa'miuma®® 

bidding  him  not  to  fear  he  went  towards  he  arriving  at  he  (the  fox)  said  “ Of  my  tall 
him  him  him 

nooilttiijut®‘  teijooijija®^  tiijuwaa  immuppaalo*®  'pi'ssipporLo®® 

by  the  end  of  it  take  hold  of  me”  He  took  hold  and  he  wrapped  it  and  (the  fox)  made 

of  it  around  himself  a jump 

silaa'narmilo®^  qa'ijattarppoq  'tukkaiiiilo®®  anniijijilaq®®  oqarFiyaalo®^ 

and  in  the  air  he  rose  aloft  and  falling  down  he  felt  no  pain  and  he  said  to  him, 

on  the  earth 


“pe  (cf.  note  11)  + iar{poq)  mode  vi,  third  person  plural. 

*®Cf.  Hotels,  + ler{poq)  + ssu{a). 

*>  Cf.  note  65,  mode  viir,  fourth  person  singular. 

^'kiputa{q)  +erup(poq)  + tare  (cf.  note  48). 

^alaaseq  one  (in  the  relative  alaatsip  or  alaalip). 

<^TuiLLiv{a)  conjugation  I + ler{poq)  + aa{p)  mode  x,  fourth  person  subject,  third  person  object, 
singular. 

^sarvi{k)  third  person  possessive,  instrumentalis. 

^tunUtma)  + sar(paa). 

“fsumo THOUGHT  + lio{rpoq)  makes  + ler(poq). 

^pisea{k)  strength  + sar{poq)  get  + tar{poq)  in  mode  vii. 

<^nakua{q)  strong  + sua{q)  great,  very  + por(poq)  mode  vi,  fourth  person  plural  + to  and. 
“ffa  in  the  locative,  literally  in  (on)  one  of  them  (viz.,  the  day.s). 

'"‘i'lerpoq  mode  x,  fourth  person  singular. 

’>  qa'qlp(paa)  (mode  vi,  third  person  singular)  + to. 

‘‘^inuk  in  third  person  possessive  singular. 

”-fO  AND. 

’>'api{woq)  IS  BIG  + so(q)  (mode  vil)  + ruju(k)  + ssuaq. 

AND. 

'<‘ersir)(a)  is  afraid  of  + qu{waa)  + ?ia  negative,  fourth  person  singular. 

” = omippaa  mode  iii,  third  person  singular. 

t*Mode  i.x,  fourth  person  singular  he  (Kaasassuk)  arriving  at  him  (the  fox).  The  object  of 
ARRIVING  AT  is  the  Same  person  as  the  subject  of  the  governing  verb  (oqarpoq),  viz.,  the  fox;  there- 
fore the  fourth-person  suffix  Is  used.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  been  he  (the  fox)  arriving 
AT  HIM  (Kaasassuk),  the  compound  suffix  would  have  been  (k)inne. 

” The  fox  is  of  course  the  genius  of  strength. 

^pamioq  tail  first  person  singular,  relative. 
nook  (the  third  person  possessive  singular  nooa)  prosecutive  case. 

Mode  I.  first  person  singular  <,U-r/uwaa  = tiguwaa. 

“•lo  AND  = io  (i  becomes  unvoiced  after  k,  q,  1). 

>>'8Ua  THE  SPACE  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE,  THE  AIR,  THE  WEATHER  -f-  -imiaq  ONLY,  MERE  -I-  me 
(locative)  -I-  lo  and. 

^tup(poq)  mode  x,  fourth  person  singular  -f  lo. 

^anner(poq)  s.marts,  aches  + negative. 

oqaripoq)  SAYS,  tells  -t-  -ripaa  + lo  and. 
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kemmuit»»  qiviaveet*"  takuvaalo  peiji]uat  katasimmaLLoijo'^ 

• ■back  look  behind  you!"  and  he  saw  playthings  (the  fox)  shaking  it  off 

teriiinniarLo  oqarpoq  aLEineq«^  ajootitit"’-  pequaaro  mattooi3a  wit 

and  the  fox  said,  "growing  the  reason  why  because  you  have  been  without 

® you  are  unable  to  any  plaything 

aLLineq  ajorputit  aamalo®^  pa'miu'ma  nooattiqut  tiqiimraa^ 

growth  you  are  unable  Once  more  of  my  tail  by  the  tip  of  xt  take  hold  of  me. 

imnuippaa  pissippoi'LO  orLoqijilaq  oqarFiqaalo  tassa  nakuarsuaqqoq®® 

hewrappedit  and  he  (fox)  he(K.)didnot  and  he  said  to  "this  is  growing  very  strong 
around  made  a jump  fall  down  him 

a'f'ernearit®’  at®eiLune  imminut®®  maloijilerpoq®®  nakoaqqorLune 

go  down"  he  going  down  to  himself  he  began  to  feel  himself  growing  strong 

uiarassuiLLo«‘  aiji'sorssuit'®®  sarmraiLLoqiti®®  artoqqilaai‘®‘‘  illullo«® 

and  the  big  stones  enormous  upsetting  them  he  mastered  them  and  of  the 

(bowlders)  ^ 

kiLuinanut'®®  pinimat^®^  meeraqataasa  ^®*  aluttoraat^  , etc. 

the  border  of  it  ns  he  came  his  fellow-children  they  were  fascinated  etc. 

wUh  him. 


^*keyo  (in  possessive  kegua)  the  back  of  it;  keyomut  allative. 

89  = giwiarit  mode  i,  second  person  singular. 

90  and  he  saw  the  fox  shaking  playthings  off  his  body  (out  of  his  fur) 
(waa)  mode  vi,  third  person  singular. 

91  aLliwoq  mode  xil. 

^ <ajoolippaat  is  unable  to  carry  out  a work,  or  to  buy  something  — 
Irregular  (obsolete  form). 

«>pevua(q)  -1-  er(paa)  -t-  upipaa)  + ma(woq)  + toor  {poq)  mode  x. 


katap{paa)  + sima- 


ajooppaa,  mode  IX 


91  aama  again  -t-  lo. 

95  Cf.  note  82,  same  mode  and  person,  irregular. 

xinakuaiq)  strong  + sua{q)  very,  greatly  + yo?  rare  form  for -yoog  it  is  said. 
91  nter(po7)  +niar{poq)  mode  i,  second  person  singular. 

self,  allative. 
somalopiaa)  -1-  lcr(poq). 
iMnaitua(q)  + voripoq)  mode  vi. 
loi  ujara{k)  + ma{q)  (in  the  plural  suit)  -b  lo. 
i«‘ar/i{woq)  is  big,  mode  vn  -f  sua{q)  plural. 

103  sarniip(paa)  mode  vi,  third  person  plural. 

artoHpaa)  does  not  master,  negative,  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 


105  fLto  relative  + lo. 

^o^kiLLiik)  (possessive  kihhipa)  allative  near  to,  close  to. 
107 pitwoq)  mode  x,  third  person  singular. 

108 mecra(5)  -1-  qat{e)  relative,  third  person  plural. 
vsalulloraa  mode  lii,  third  person  plural. 
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